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HE llussian War of 1853-6 differed from all preceding wars in this 
^ || n among other characteristics — that it admitted, to a very remarkable 
Ilf degree, of historical narration dining the progress of the events 
themselves. This facility was due to a combination of favourable 
circumstances. More numerously than at any former period were 


f i official documents made public by the Ihitish government, and papers 

relating to passing occurrences printed at the request of, parliament. 
More fully than ever before was light throivn upon the conduct of 
those intrusted witli the raanagemeftt of the War — whether political, 
military, or naval — ^by the Eeports of Eoyal Commissions and Parbamentary 
Committees. It is worthy of note, too, that the parliamentary debates revealed 
3 a greater extent than usual the inner workings of government departments, ifi 
3 explanations given by Cabinet Ministers consequent on the collisions of 
parties and the rupture of ministries. Again, the periodical press displayed an activity, 
and diffiiscd an amount of information, never equalled during any other period of 
ivaifare — ^not only in the fulness of news obtained from all parts of the world, 


including translations of official documents promulgated in the chief European 
countries, but also by the maintenance, at the various scats of war, of skilful writers, 
who traced day by day the movements of armies and fleets, and vividly described 
.battles witnessed by them imder circumstances of difficulty and peril. Liteimy 
enterprise tended towards the same result, in the publication of numerous volumes by 
military officm:s, describing rapidly but faithfully ,puch portions of the scenes and events 
of wai'ffire as came under their personal observation. The facilities of the postal 
service contributed towards the same end, by enabling soldiers and sailors to send 
their simple narratives to home-friends, with a firequency which, in earlier times, 
would have been rendered by costly postage almost impracticable; many of these 
letters, made public through the medium of the newspapers, revealed truths otherwise 
tmattainable concerning, the daily duties, multiplied sufferings, and heroic endurance of 
• • , ■ • ' '' • ' 
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CHAPTER I. 


CIRCUMSTAKOflS WHICH LEI) TO THE WAB.-rRErAKA'nOIIS. 


I -> 

8 UllOPIi3 might be said to have 
been, at the beginning of 1853, in 
a state of profound peace. The 
revolutionary agitations of 1848 
[ 1849 had ended in a reaction 
pft the old governments at ease, 
fixed Louis Napoleon as Emperor 
ice. England, advancing under 
free-trade and the development 
/ I of her colonial gold-fields in a career of 
unexampled prosperity, had no serious 
apprehension of war, and wjis, on her own i>art, 
little prepared for such an event. Yet at this 


time, a series of comi)aratively obscure Iraiisaclions 
was in progress in a remote part of Europe, Mdiich 
w.as soon to involve us in a contest of the most 
sanguinary character. 


TRADITIONARY AGGRESSIVE POLICY OP 


If WO survey the history of Europe from the 
commencement of the last century, and set aside 
from it the career of revolutionised Franco between 
1792 and 1815, we shall be struck by nothing so 
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much the progress made during that time by 
Russia, ill extent of territory and in infliience 
over the attairs of oHicr states. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century, as will be seen by a 
glance at the accompanying map, what is now 
Russia coiLsisted only of the grand-duchy of 
Moscow — a limited territory in the centre of 
Northern Europe, scarcely known cv(^n by name 
in the countries of the West. From that nucleus, 
\u pursuance of an ambitious policy, and by a 
sci’ics of skilfully executed nianeouvrcs, it has been 
! culai gcd in all directions, till it now embraces tlie 

i vast region lying between the Arctic Ocean on the 

I north and the Black Sea on the south, with the 

! ]\'icitic as its eastern and the Baltic as its western 
I boundary. Previous to the reign of Peter J., 

j suriiamcd tlio Great, w'ho ascendc<l the throne 

I in 1()8J>, the liistoiy of Russia presents only a 

1 succession of savage struggles with surrounding 

: nalionalities. The ruling authority had attacked 

and been attacked by Mongols, Tatars, Cossacks, 
Turks, Ijilliuaiiians, Poles, and Swedes ; and, 

I advancing in power, liad acquired the title 

i of Czar or Emperor, »Sla\onic in race and 

! language, and pnifessing the Greek form of 

! dirislianily, tlie Russian j»cople have never intcr- 

! mingled with the Western nations, but may 

! be sahl, a r;iee, to partake of that cliai’acter 
; which wc a:>.-ociato with the semi-civil iscd inlia- 
bilants of A^ia. Amidst tlio rude Slavonians, 

I Peter arose as a reformer of manners ; and iiot- 
witlislamling some grave faults, <U?servcs to be 
spoUoii of as one of the greatest men in an age 
j prolitic in dislinguishe<l pe^rsons. Jlis personal 

iiislory is weir known, and need not be repeated, 
j What concerns us at present, is his eager desire 

! to extend* as well as to consoliilate the Russian 

I power. Peter was animated with great aspira- 

[ tioiis. Besides desiring to civilise his people, liis 

I aim was to elevate tliom in the position of a 

j leading nation ; and lie lived to accomplish bis 

])urpose. Assuming the title of ‘ Emjicror of all 
[ I ho Riisslas,’ he vastly enlarged his dominions, 

j l)uilt cities, created a navy and a well-<liscijdincd 

j army ; and, aiming at trade Avith India, jmslied 

I Ids conquests to the borders of the Sea of Azof. In 

i these pnijects may be perceived the lii-st eneruaeli- 

I inent on the Ottoman dominions, which, during a 

I period of nearly two centuries, would appear to 

have been the coveted prey of Russia, in 170J), 
Peter established a seiies of jiosts from tlie Volga 
to the l>oii J and at the mouth of this latter river 
• built Taganrog, as a centre of intercourse on the 
I poiilh, Avlieucc further advances could bo effected. 
Ho Avas, however, in 1711, obliged to relinquish 
Taganrog and the Hea of Azof to the Turks. 
I Being thus shut out from Persia and India by a 
route westward of the Caucasus, he turncil to 
tlio cast. Ill 1717, he sent Prince Alexander 
Bekevitcli on an apjiarently friendly mission to 
KhiA^a, eastAvard of the Caspian, but AAuth secret 
orders to seize certain gold-mines, in whose exist- 
ence he thought lie had reason to believe; but 


the Khivans were as cunning and cruel as he Avas i 
treacherous ; tliey defeated his plan, and destroyed I 
all the members of his embassy. He next sent I 
an embassy to Persia, to o])cn commercial relations j 
with India ; and here Peter met Avith that which ! 
the czars have ever seemed to take delight in — a ! 

discontented tributary to a neighbouring monarch. 
The governor of Kandahar avsis at issue Avdth liis 
I sovereign, tlic Shah of Persia. Persia was weak, 
and Avas attacked by Turks, Afghans, and Lesghis 
all at once. Peter, in 1722, interfered in the Avon ted 
I Russian fashion : he ^ protected * his ^ old good 
: friend the shah,’ his ‘ great friend and neighbour,’ | 
liw ^ dear friend,’ as he called him in a remarkable 
manifesto; he sent an army of 50,000 men into 
Persia ; and ended by conquering and appropriat- 
ing three Persian provinces on the shores of the 
I Caspian. After this, the Afghans deposed one' 

! shah and set up another: this was a hivourable 
opportunity for Russia; Peter offered his. aid to 
tlio deposed monarch, on condition of certain con- 
cessions ; and the result Avas, that in a fcAv years * 
Russia obtained a bold on Daghestan, Ghilan, 
Mazanderan, and Asterabad — valuable lu-ovhiccs 
on the south-western shore of the Caspian. 

All the ambitious proceedings of Peter in the 
East AA^erc, JioAvevcr, suddenly checked, llie 
terrible Nadh’, the freebooter of Kliorassan, who 
made himself Shah of Persia, was an antagonist 
such as Russia liad not licibre encountered in. 
Asia. Nadir tirst attacked tlie Afglians, driving 
tlicm from all their criiiquosts in Persia ; tlioii 
turned westward, and simifarly expelled the 
Turks from certain provinces Avhicli they bad 
appropriated ; and then ilirccted his attention to 
Russia, Avho Avas forced to relinquish every Asiatic i 
acquisition she had gained. Thus eiulcd Russian 
aggression in the l*]ast for a time. Peter himsoir I 
liad dejiarted from the scene; ho died in 1725 ; and ; 
the treaty of 1735, Avlicrcby tlie Russians evacuated 
the Persian ]uovinces, was made Avitli one of his 
successors. 

After Peter's death, the throne was held by his 
widow Catherine. Tliis remarkable Avoman lni<l 
been a peasant ; licr most iiowerful minister. 
Prince Mencliikolf — ancestor of the prince who 
Avas coiiccnicd in the cweiits of 1853 — liad bet‘u a | 
pastry-cook’s boy in the royal kitchen; and neither 
of the tAA"o could read or Avritc. Nevertheless, 
Russia jirospcred during this short reign of two i 
3’cars, although Catlicilne’s foreign ac(piisitions | 
Averc limited to the exaction of homage from the i 
Kubinskan Tatars, and of allegiance from a I 
Georgian prince. After her death, in 1727, there 
AA'as a succession of feeble reigns, during Avhicli 
Russia Avas too much occupied Avilli domestic I 
affaii'S to attend much to foreign conquests ; yet 
she Avas not idle. In the triangular portion of 
country between the Don, the Volga, and the 
Caucasus, Avero A\avious tribes — Kabnuks, Nogay.s,^ 
and Circassians — nomad in habits, and more or 
less tributary to surrounding nations. Russia 
turned a Avistful eye upon these. She sent some 
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j missionaries to convert to Cliristianity the Osse- 
1 tians, a pagan tribe in the Caucasian mountains ; 

Avhether or not they succeeded in this, they at least 
I made the Ossetians consent to become tributary to 
Russia. The Ossetian country opened a pathway 
to Georgia, a fertile region for which Persia and 
I'urkey had long stnigglcd ; and Russia turned her 
attention to this patli. 

; Catherine II., during her reign from 1702 to 1796, 
was the great representative of Russian aggyes- 
; sion. Of her personal character, we have not liero 
■ to speak ; but her conduct as an empress towards 
! lier neighbours, as of va.st political importance, 

I cannot j^ass unnoticed. Her tyranny over flic 
j tribes near the Caucasus, in the early years of 
her reign, was such, that the Circassians t6ok 
I refuge in the almost inaccessible fastnesses of 
j their mountains ; the Nogays sought refuge with 
1 the Khan of the Crimea — then an independent 
I Tatar state ; the Kabardans of Circassia abandoned 
j Cliristianity for Islam, as a means of exchanging 
j Russian for Turkish rule ; and the Kalmuks took 
I the wonderful resolution, in 1771, 45f departing in 
a Ixiily to llicir own original territory in Chinese 
'Patary, on tlie borders' of the Tibetan dominions. 
History has, perhaps, recorded nothing more 
striking than this voluntary journey of half a 
million humnn heiiigs, to .'v distance of ]>rohahly 
two thousand miles, as a moans of escaping from 
Russian despotism. Wlicn, at a later <late, troubles 
broke out in Georgia — a fertile country soutliw«ard 
of the Caucasus, and between the Rlack and 
Caspian Seas — and Persia an<l 'riirkey struggled 
for its possession, Russia stepped in on her wonted 
footing, oflbrod to assist the one against the other, 
and ultimately' took Georgia itself as her reward. 

AVIiile thes(i alTairs were in progress in Asia, 
Oath cri lie was not idle in Europe. Poland Inul 
fallen into difiiculties conoerning the succession to 
j the crown, an<l Catherine succeeded in placing one 
of her dependents on the throne, and overrunning 
i Poland with her agents. Turkey now became 
j uneasy at the progress of the cy.a.rina, ft>r (he 
possession of Poland would bring Russia too near 
tlio» Ottoman dominions; and the sultan, having 
a stock t>f injuries to com plain of, declared war 
I against Russia in 17(50. England assiste<l Russia 
j ill this war with a licet ; and tlic results were so 
I <lisastrous to Tui*koy, that she was driven to many 
I humiliating coiicessioihs in the Treaty of Kaiiiardji 
! in 1774.* lly this trt'aty, Russia secured the free 
! navigation of the Ulack Sea, the passage of the 
! Dardanelles, the privilege of liaviiig one shij) of 
1 war in those regions, and the caecpiisition of Azof, 

1 ♦ As tho troiities and conventions between Russia and Turkey 

will frequently be mentioned, the following list luny be useful, 
relating to the period between 1774 and 184y : -• 

Treaty of Kainardji, . . . . . 1771 

» Constantinople* .... 17S;1 

i f Jassy, 

" Bucharest, IS I a 

Adriaiiople, .... 1S29 

^ » rnklar-Skelessi, .... IS-'W 

• St I'etcrsburg, .... 1831 

» Constantinople, .... 183G 

r London, 1841 

» Balta-Liman, .... 18-19 


Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinbum ; she secured an i 
extension of her frontier to tllo river Bug or Bong, 
a.ssumed tho sovereignty of Kabarda, near the 
Caucasus ; and obtain^ tJic renunciation by Turkey 
of suzerain poAver over the Khan of the Crimea — a 
renunciation which Russia did not fail afterwards 
to turn to her ow'ii advantage. These successes 
Avero not all that Catherine wished, but tlicy 
paved tho w’ay for more. In 1776, she established ^ , 
a line of posts, including nearly thirty fortro.'5sc‘v^ i 
from Uie Black Sea to the Caspian. A feAv years ■ 
aftcrAvards, the Christian princes of Georgia, i 
Imeretia, and Mingrolia — all on the soutliern base 
of the Caucasus — flattered by Russian gifts, or j 
intimidated by Russian threats, tnansforrcfl their 
allegiance from Turkey to Russia ; as did also the 
chiefs of many petty principalities in the Persian 
dominions. ! 

The Treaty of Kainardji had rendered tlie Crimea I 
indetiendcnt of Turkey ; and Catherine immediately 
began to ^ protect ’ the klian in thgt extraordinary | 
Avay so jieciiliar to Russia. Tho Russian deter- I 
mination to obtain Constantinople, also began 
about tills time to be ojicnly acknowledged ; and ! 
hostilities again commenced between the Rus{>iaiis 
and the Turks. Potemkin and Suvaroil* poured 
their troops into the Caucasian region • AvIiile other 
armies, under pretext of as.«iistiiig the, khan against 
the Turks, forcibly seized the Crimea, expelled anil ! 
dejiosed the khan, and slaughtered all the Tatar • 
nobles who tried to maintain the indejicndeiiee of i 
their sea-girt ])eninsula. About tlie same time, i 
too, she oftered her ‘protection * to tho voyvodes'or 
princes of "Wall achia and MoIdavia.^and coiiii'ived 
that they sliould look up to her, rather than to the j 
sultan, as a suzerain ; the Christians in Bulgaria : 
and Servia Avere nl.so oiicoiiragcd to revolt, and to • 
claim her protection Avheiiever they ]>lcased against : 
the sultan — all in iletiance of any pre-existing ! 
treaties. The compiost and massacre in the Crimea ; 
occurred in 1783 ; but there bad previously been a 
treaty, signed at Conslantinoi>le in 17T!>, containing i 
a foAV clauses wliicli etleeted but little in settling ; 
the relations l»otAvecii the Iw^o countries. Tiny i 
made a commercial treaty together in 1783; but * 
Catberine did not announce her dctcrmin.ation to 
seize the Crimea until of(*:r this shfuinrf. The city 
of Kherson was built at the mouth of the Dnieper, 
in suspicious proximity to tho Turkish frontier ; ;ni<j 
ill 1787, Catherine made a hrilliaiit entry into her 
new city, passing under a triumphal arch, on wbicli , 
Avas inscribed in the Greek tongue — ‘ Tun AVav to 
Byzanth-m.’ Again did Rus.sia and Turkey go to ; 

Avar; and again Avas the Avar ended by a treaty — ! 

signed at Jassy in 1792 — tlisastrous to the hitter i 

poAver : she Ava.s forced to yield the territdry ■ 

between the rh'ers Bug and Dniester ; to reliiiquisli j 

all control oA'cr Georgia and the neighbouring 
provinces ; aii<l to give Russia a certain claim | 
to influence in oilier quarters Avithout actual 
sovereignty. , 

While making these aggressions tow\ard.s the I 
soutli, Catherine was not less successful in extending I 
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OIIICUMSTANOBS WHICH LED TO THE WAR. 

I : 


her ompire towards the west. Poland suffered its 
first great disaster in 1772-^its ‘first partition.’ 
There is much reason to believe that Pruasia 
suggested this nefanous project — that Frederick 
planned it with Catherine ; and that a slice was 
given to Austria^ as a means of winning consent 
to the spoliation. By the Treaty of St Petersburg, 
signed August 5, 1772, Russia grasped Polotsk, 
Vitepsk, Micislaf, and Polish Livonia ; Prussia 
ii<^l[jed hcrscir to Malborg, Pomerania, Varmia, 
and portions of Culm and Great Poland ; Austria 
appropriated Galicia, with parts of Podolia and 
Saudomir ; while distracted Poland had to do 
as she best might with what was left to her. 
Russia acquired 3440 square leagues of territory, 
and 1,500,000 inhabitants. If Pmssia suggested the 
first partition, assuredly Russia dictated tliose wliich 
followed. Exhausted alike by internal dissensions, 
external attacks, and foreign bribery of her subjects, 
Poland became yearly more and more powerless ; 
until.at length, iri 1793, the ‘ second partition ’ took 
place, by which the Russian boundary was ad vance<l 
to the centre of Lithuania and Volhynia ; while 
Pmssia obtjiine<l tlic remainder of Great Poland 
and a portion of Little Poland — Austria taking no 
part ill this spoliation. Poland w^as by this time 
reduced to 4o0() square miles. The attempt of 
the bravo Kosciusko to restore the liberties of his 
country W'as disastrous ; it brought about tlie ‘third 
partition,* in 1795, which blotted Poland from tlio 
list of nations. Austria took Cracow and the 
country between the Pilit/a, the Vistula, and the 
Bug ; Prussia absorbed tlio country as far as the 
river Niemeii wdiile Russia appropriated all the 
rest. The largo area of these ac<iuisitions by 
Russia is clearly shewn in our map. 

During the reigns of Paul and Alexander (170G 
to 1825), Russia obtained a larger area of country 
from Persia than from Turkey. Paul seems to 
have inherited from Catherine two great desires 
— for a road to India through I'ersia, and a road 
to Constantinople through the Danubian lU’ovinccs. 
Indexicndently of these, however, the x^rovinces 
between the Black and Caspian Seas Avere useful 
to Russia on other grounds. During the first 
quarter of the j^resent century, there was an almost 
unceasing struggle between Russia and Persia, 
marked every now and then by the cession of 
provinces to the former. Thus, Georgia was perma- 
nently annexed in 1800 ; Mingrelia and Imeretia, 
in 1802; Sheki, in 1805; and various other patches 
of country, in 1812 and 1814. Turkey had a few 
years of release from open war with Russia after the 
death of Catherine ; but the intrigues in Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia, became so intolerable, that 
the sultan declared war upon the czar in 1806. 
Turkey narrowly escaped a snare. In 1804, during 
the complexity of European politics, a friendly 
alliance was just on thp point of being formed 
between Turkey and Russia ; but Sultan Selim 
luckily looked closely at one of the clauses, and 
found that the Gzar Alexander claimed, as part of 
the price paid for Russian friendliness, that all the 


subjects of the Porte professing the Greek religion 
should be placed under the immediate protection 
of Russia. The sultan reftised to concede this, and 
war ensued some time afterwards. Turkey was in 
a wretched position : Paawan .Oglu, in Widdin ; All 
Pacha, in Albania ; Djezzar Pacha, in Syria ; 
Mcliemet Ali, in Egypt ; Czeiiiy George, in Servia ; 
Ypsilanti, in Moldavia — all 'were more or less in a 
state of rebellion against the sultan, obeying him or 
not .as their inclinations varied. The Peace of Tilsit 
gave a short respite to Turkey ; but hostilities soon 
rccopimenced, and continued several years. When 
a settlement of accounts took place, by the Treaty 
of 'Bucharest in 1812, the czar obtained Bessarabia 
(by which his frontier was advanced westward 
from the Dniester to the Pruth) — ^secured the navi- 
gation of the Danube to merchant-ships — obtained 
for his ships of war a right to ascend the Pruth 
up to its junction with the Danube — procured an 
amnesty for the rebellious Servians who had aided 
him — and stijiulated for the demolition of the 
fortresses recently erected by the Turks in Servia. 
Thus, again, was Turkey despoiled by its formidable 
nortlicrn neighbour. 

The Treaty of Tilsit sanctioned a few juggling 
arrangements, by which portions of Poland were 
bandied about from one spoliator to another; but 
all these changes ended in the permanent an- 
nexation of the greater jiart of that kingdom. 
Sweden was destined next to suffer. Taking as 
a pretext tlie refusal of this state to close her 
ports against England, during a disagreement 
betAvecn Russia and England, Alexander suddenly 
despatched an army to Finland, Avithout any 
declaration of Avar ; and Avhen Sweden tliereu[)on 
declared Avar, two years’ hostilities efisued, Avhich 
ended Avilh the Treaty of Friedrichsham in 1809. 
By this treaty, Sweden surrendered Finland, 
the Avhole of East Bothnia, and a part of Wc.st 
Boiliuia lying east of the river Tornca. With 
her most fertile provinces, she lost more than 
one-fourth of her iuhftbitants. These transac- 
tions AVer© without sufficient Avarrant on any 
principle of justice. Alexander invaded a neigli- 
bour’s country without declaring war ; and when 
the injured monarch resisted the inroad, ho 
was punished for his resistance by a vast loss 
of territory, 

A striking parallel has been pointed out 
betweep the proclamation of General Buxhowden 
in Finland in 1808, and tb&t which Prince 
Gortchakoff issued in Moldavia forty-five years 
afterwards — ^noticed in a later page. In both 
places, a Russian general invaded the territories of 
a neighbouring poAver ; and in botli instances the 
general issued a proclamation to the inhabitants. 
Buxhowden states, in high-sounding terms, the 
motives which induced the czar ‘ to place your 
country under his protection, and to take possession 
of it, in order to procure by these means a sufficient 
guarantee in case his Swedish majesty should pci'sc- 
vere in the resolution not to accept the equitable 
conditions of peace that have been proposed to him. 



AQQRBSSIVB POLICY OP RUSSIA. 


It is Ilia imperial miycsty’s pleasure, that all the* 
affairs of the country should have their ordinary 
course in conformity with your laws, statutes, and 
customs, which will remain in force so long as his 
imperial majesty’s troops shall be obliged to occupy 
the country. The civil and military functionaries 
are confirmod in their respective employments, 
always eKceptiug those who may use their authority 
to mislead the x><^c^plc, and induce them to take 
measures contrary to their interests. , All that is 
necessaiy for the maintenance of the troops, shall 
bo paid in ready money on the spot. All provisions 
shall bo paid for according to an amicable agree- 
ment between our commissaries and those of the 
country.’ In both cases, the reasons alleged were 
fallacious, and the promises were broken. 

The congress of Vienna, which ^scttlecP the 
affairs of Europe in 1815, left Russia in jiosscssion 
of tlic whole of her ill-acquired conquests in Poland, 
Finland, Turkey, and Persia. In later years, when 
Nicholas had succeeded to Alexander in 1825, 
Russia fomented disturbances in Greece ; then 
offered her military aid to Turkey to quell the 
disturbances ; and then professed to be ofiended 
at tho refusal of her kind offices. Nicliolas also 
incited Persia to attack Turkey. In July 1827, 
England and France, influenced doubtless by a 
kind wish concerning Christian interests in Turkey, 
signed, with Russia, tho Treaty of London, binding 
all tlirce to insure a settlement of the Greek aftairs 
of Turkey, Only a few months afterwards, Russia 
signed tlic convention of Akennaiin with Turkey, 
in which Russia bound herself to a certain course, 
which could not i)ossibly bo reconciled with the 
Treaty of London. That ‘untoward event,’ tho 
battle of Navarino ; the destruction of the Turkish 
navy ; the forced acknowledgment of tho independ- 
ence of Greece — all strengthened the C7.ar; and 
when, after two campaigns in 1 828-9, the Treaty of 
Adrianoplo was signed, the sultan was forced to 
yield Anapa and Poti, with a considerable extent of 
coast on tho Black Sea— portion of tho pachalik 
of Akhilska — the two fortresses of Akhilska ainl 
Akhilkillak — and tho virtual possession of tho 
islands formed by the mouths of the Danube. But 
this was not all. The treaty arranged for the 
abandonment of certain Turkish fortresses ; it 
stipulated that Moldavia and 'WalLichia should be 
governed according to anungements which Russia 
had introduced when she ‘ pmtccted’ thorn ; it 
claimed increased immunities for Russian subjects 
in Turkey ; it stipulated for tho payment of an 
immense sum, to defray the expenses of Russia in 
the war ; and it allowed the czar to retain tho 
Principalities and Silistria until the money was 
paid. About the same time, too, by tho Treaty of 
Turcomanchai, Russia obtained immense advan- 
tages in Persia — immense, not so much in respect 
to the area of territory annexed, as in the com- 
mand given to Russia over tho Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasian provinces. 

Russia was not yet worn out with her efforts in 
‘protecting* Turkey. Mehemet Ali, tho Pacha of 


Egypt, raised a formidable revolt against tho 
sultan; and the latter was so ill advised as to 
accept tho aid of Russia to quell it. The effects of 
this appeared in the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, in 
1833, when Turkey agreed to assist Russia in case 
of need — ^which Russia cared little about; and 
Russia agreed to assist Turkey in case of need — 
which Russia greatly wished. A secret article was 
inserted in this treaty, to the effect that Russia 
w'ould forego tho debt from the last war, if Turkey * 
would close the Dardanelles against all vessels of 
war whatever, except those of Russia ! 

Russia had now attained to a dangerous position 
—she became the ‘ protector’ of Turkey in gene- 
ral. The other states of Europe took the alarm. 
They did not seem to regard as important a treaty 
which prevented any Mohammedan from living 
in Wallachia or Moldavia, or any Turkish army 
from remaining in those countries ; nor were they 
moved by the Treaty of St Petersburg in 1834, which 
gave increased power to Russia in Asia Minor; 
hut tho closing of the Dardanelles* alarmed them, 
ircnce, after many contentions, an agreement was 
signed in London, in 1841, hy Turkey, Russia, 
Austria, England, and France, that the Dardanelles 
should be closed against all ships of war so long 
as Turkey should he at peace ; and lhat Turkey 
should be allowed to call in the naval aid of any 
one of tho fi.vc, in case of attack from any of the 
others. This convention, as we shall see afterwards, 
hod an important influence on the conduct of 
England and France in 1853. 

The last in this series of treaties was the con- 
vention of Balta-Liirian in 1849, whereby tho 
aftaira of Wallachia and Moldavii were settled ; 
but ill such a way as to leave the sultan little 
control over these provinces of his empire, and 
allowing the czar to interfere in that ‘ i»rotcctive’ 
mode which is so peculiarly .Russian, 

It may be us(iful to sum up tho gains of Russia 
from Turkey and Persia hetwccii 1774 and 1812, 
omitting all mention of .those from Poland and 
Sweden. • 


FHOM TUnKEY. 

Country to the north of the Crimea, . 

1774 

The Crimea, 

1783 

Country between the Caspian and the Sea of 

Azof, ....... 

Country round Odessa, . . • . 

1783 

1792 

Bessarabia, . . . . . 

1812 

FROM FEBBIA. 

Georgia, 

1800 

Mingrelia, . . . ' . • • . 

1802 

Imerelia, 

1802 

Gaiija, 

1803 

Bheki, 

Kara-bagh, 

1805 

1805 

Shirvan, 

1800 

Talisli, on the Caspian, .... 

1812 

Since that date, Russia has obtained from 

Persia 


tho cession of Erivan, Meunt Ararat, Etchmiazin, 
and Akalzia ; while from Turkey she has obtained 
important posts .on the cast, north, and west shores 
of tho Black Sea, a commanding influence at tho 
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I mouths of the Danuho, and an irritating kind of • Q. What are the supernatural ly revealed motives \ 

i influence in ncjirly all the provinces still left to the for this worship (of the emperor) ? 

1 sultan, leaving it doubtful how far the latter is A. The supernaturally revealed motives are — 
master in any part of his dominions. that the emperor is the vicegerent and minister 

Wc should form an inadequate idea of Russian of God to execute the divine commands, and 

capacity, if we imagined that these acquisitions were consequently disobedience to the emperor is iden- 

gained cxcdusively by the valour of soldiers and tilled with disobedience to God himself; that God 

j the skill of generals. Since the reign of l*cter 1., will reward us in the world to come fur the 

1 Russia has effected some of the greatest designs worship and obedience we render to the emperor, 

^ • ,^y adroitness in diidoniacy. Scheming and far- and punish us severely to all eternity should wc 
; sighted, and sparing no means to attain any desired disdbey or neglect to woi*ship him. Moreover, I 

I end, this remarkablo power has established agents God commands us to love and obey from the ; 

in every corner cjf Europe and Asia, and, it jnay iiim&st recesses of the heart every authority, and 

he added, America — male and female, o{)en and particularly the emperor— not from worldly con- 

avowed, secret and furtive, commercial and niili- sidcrations, hut from apprehensions of the final 

tary, princely and plebeian, literary and scientific, judgment.’ 

connected with the press as well as with the It was cspecifilly towards the late Czar Xicliolas 
recesses of juivatc life. Some of this extraordinary tliat this excess of reverential submission was 
army of agents are accredited to foreign courts, demanded and shown. 

for ostensible purposes; some arc merely spies, j Sir John ]M‘Xcill i>laccs in a striking light the 
appointed to detect and report on tlic ‘ nakeilness of mode in wliicli the great Russian Colossus luis 

the land,’ nioraFor material; while others a|>pear stridden over surroiiiuling nations: ‘ The acquisi- 

to liavc a mission combining the powers of the tioiis she lias made from Sweden are gri?atcr than 

envoy and the spy. Brilliant, fluent, accomplished, what remains of that ancient kingilom ; her 

polished — the Russian agents are diflicult to resist, ac(juisitions from Poland arc as large as th(‘ whole 

and as diflicult to match ; while, if occasion seem Austrian Empire ; the territory slic has wrt*sfiMl 

to need it, these fliscinating qualities can quickly from Turkey in .fhiro[)C is equal to the dominions 

be exchanged for a kind of overbearing aiidacily, of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish j)rovinces ; 

wliich scares the timid into submission, sparing her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are eciual in 

no expenditure of means to accomplish an object, extent to all the smaller states of Germany, the 
and unrestrained by constitutional forms, the ruling Ilhenish provinces of I’nissia, Belgium, ami llol- 

])ower in Russia pursues a steady on want progress land, taken together; the country she has coii- 

of deceit and aggression, as if governed liy but one quered from Persia is about the size of England ; 
])riiiciple — that of aiming at universal onqiive. The and her acquisitions in Tatary have an equal area 

[)oliey of other European nations may at various to Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain.* - 

times have been aggressive, but tliat of Russia Again referring tc» our coloured map, these vast 

stands apart; it has peculiarities of its oAvn, and acquisitions, which enlarged the ])o])ulatiMn o(* 

those ])cculiarities impart hi it a character which Russia from fourteen mil lions in 17:22, to sixty- 

other nations will do well to slu<ly. The policy is live millions in 187)0, are rendered a])j)reeial)le t«> 

or rather Z/mr/Z/ary; it is liaiKled down the eye. Since the coni|)arativeIy recent year 

from hither to son, from one generation io another. 1772, Russia lias acipiired territory greater in 

Alexander lias promised to his subjects, that he extent and iiiijxirlance than the whole empire she 

will carry out the jdans of his father Nicholas; had in Europe in that year! t^ince then, ‘she 

Nicholas remembered Catherine ; Catherine bore has aihanced her frontier HoO miles towards 
i in mind the conquests of Peter. The Greek priests Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Paris ; 
have instilled into the miiuls of the people a she Iuls approached 4o0 miles nearer to Con- 

helief that the favoured Russian nation must and stantinoi»le ; she has possessed herself of the 

will one <lay jiossess Constantinople ; and the eajiital of I’ohiiul ; and has advanced to within 

half-savage serfs who are driven into battle, enter- a few miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, 

tain an obscure notion that they arc lighting, in when Peter the Groat mounted the throne, her 

part for this object, in part for their demi-god IVunticr was distant 300 miles. Since that time, 

the c/ar. As Air this demi-god, it is scarcely she has stretched herself forward about 1000 miles 

coneoivablo to what an extent the hlasplicmous towards India, and the same distance towanls the 

teachings of the priests have extended. The fol- capital of Persia. The regiment that is now stationed 

lowing two questions, with their answers, are at her furthest frontier post on the western shore 

cxtracteil from the new catechism prepared for of the Casiiian, has as great a distance to march 

the use of schools and churches in the Polish hack to Moscow as onward to Attuck on the 

provinces of Russia — literally Iranslateil : — Indus ; and is actually fui’ther from St Petersburg 

^Question, How is the authority of tlio cm jieror than from Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, 

to ho considered in rcXerciice to the spirit of The battalions of the Russian Imperial Guar<l 

Christianity? that invaded Persia found, at the termination of 

Answer, As proceeding iininediatoly fiom the Avar, that they were as near to Herat as to 

God. * Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East. 
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I the banks of tho Don; tlnat they had already 
, accomplished half the distance from their capital 
to Delhi ; and that therefore, from their camp 
I in Persia, they had as great a distance to march 
j back to St Petersburg as onward to the capital 
! of Hindostan.’ 

j The circumstance especially needing" attention, is 
not merely that these acquisitions are vast in area, 

! but that they have all been made in the steady 
|)Ui*suancc of one fixed policy. There is, indeed, 
something remarkable in the methodic systcm*of 
Russian aggression, whicli presents almost the 
‘ precision of a science. The authority just qiicAed 
has pointed out — what, indeed, may be gathered hy 
! any irai>artial reader of the past history of Russia — 
i that this code or system presents four stages, which 
j may he indicated* hy the words disorganisatimt^ 
occupation, protection, and incorporation. First, by 
means of innumerable agents, Russia sows discord 
in a neighbouring country; she observes whether 
there ^arc rival sects, rival races, rival claimants to j 
the throne, rival parties in the legislature, rival 
interests in towns, discontents between the nobles 
and tho peasants, discontents between the taxe<l 
and the untaxed ; and by means of subtle and 
well-schooled agents, often supplied with ‘inatcriaP 
arguments in great plenty, she encourages internal 
dissensions, wliicli weak(ai the stability of a state. 
If her agents are detected a little too soon, she 
scruples not to sacrifice them ; but if the agency be 
not very apparent, tlion comes the next stage. She 
occupies sonic of the provinces, kin<lly intent nj)on 
preventing the <lisscntients from injuring Ctach 
other, and from injuring her own subjects by a 
pernicious exani]>k\ Then, having planted a foot 
firmly, matters are ripe for a display of mag- 
naniniily ; she oilers protection ; she uinlertakes 
to shield the sovereign of the distracted country 
from his disorderly subjecls ; she asks no money 
; for this ; she requires only to be allowed to do 
g(U)d, but makes it a con(liti(ui that her military 
forces shall hold undisturbed possession of the 
protected country. The fruit ripens ; the province 
is found, by degrees, to be unsatisfactorily placed 
under tlii.s <livided allegiance ; and it requires only 
a very easy logic to shew that the protector, hale 
and strong, must nccci?sarily bo a bettor governor 
tliaii the ])rotcctod, sick and w*cak ; and then 
arrives the fourth stage — incorporation, 

I^pigrammatic as this statement of the case may 
seem, it is no more than the simple truth. In 
Poland, in the Crimea, in Georgia, in lineretia, in 
Mingrelka, all these four stages have been fulfilled ; 
in Moldavia and AVallachia, Russia has more 
than once arrivetl at the thinl stage, protection,, 
after the second, or stage of oqcupation ; and 
it is dilFicult to see how the manoeuvres of the 
‘Russian party’ — for there is a Russian party 
ill almost every country — in Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, Greece, iind Persia, can be explained 
on any other principle than that of disorganisation 
— ^tho first stage in a significant march toivards 
annexation. 


Thus, a summary has been presented of the 
aggressive achievements of Russia down to tho 
period -when, in 1853, Nicholas I., following 
the hereditary policy of his house, and more 
accom^dished than his predecessors, prepared to 
make a final clutch at what remained in Europe 
of the once great Turkish Empire. An excuse for 
thi.s movement, as will be immediately shewn, 
was not wanting. 

Tlin ‘HOLY PLACnS* AT JERUSALEM: A 
SUBJECT OP CONTEST. 

It is a well-known principle in political govern- 
ment, that an independent power shall not be 
embarrassed by foreign interference. The equivo- 
cal right to protect Greek Cliristians in Turkey, 
granted or imjdied under treaties with Russia, was 
at variance with this sound maxim ; for it 
furnished the czar with a plausible reason for 
encroachment. One of tho trcaticj? which f-eeined 
to sanction this exercise of authority by Russia, 
was that of Kainardji.* On the general grouial 
of protecting tlio members of the Greek (>1mreh 
in Turkey, a cause of quarrel ivas easily found ; 
hut there was a more special reason at liaiul. 
It was tlic method of managing what are called 
the ‘ Holy Places,* which was alleged to bo 
opposed to the rights of Russia. 

Tho Holy Places or Sanctuaries, at Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, arc certain buihiings and frag- 
ments of biiildinfjTS which — as is alleged by cccle- 
sia.stics of the Latin and Greek Churches — refer to 
the time of our Saviour, and were* eonccriied in 
.some of tho momentous events of his ministry. 
Many recent writers reject as insuilicient tlie 
evidence on which the. location is inferred; but 
thi.s docs not in any Avay disturb the faith of tho 
thousands of pilgrims who visit the spot. As the 

*■ A rarrHU perusal of the Treaty of Kuinnrdji will : licw that, out 
of tho twonly-eij^rht clan.scs, tlu'rc are only three which touch upi»n 
the libertie.s and privllrgcs of Christiar.n in the OtUnnau l*;!iii)ire, 
as follow : — 

‘ AnTici.K Vir. The Sublime Porte proinlses to protect constantly 
the Christian relip:ion and its churches; and it also allows the 
ininistCT!) of tbn Imperial Court of llus-sia to make, upon all occu- 
aions, representations, as well in favour of the new chmch at 
Ciinstantlnoplo, of which mention will bo nmdc hi Ajit. XIV., as on 
behalf of its otiiciallnp ministers, promising to take such repre- 
Bcntations into due consideration, ns bviiiff made by u coiitklential 
functionary of a neifirhbonrinfr and sincerely friendly* power. 

Art. Vlll. Tho subjects of the Uussinii Eirpirc, a.s well laynuMi 
as ecclosiasties, Hhall have full llhorty ami perniisHion to visi't the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, and other places di.“<ervinicr of uttentiun. 
No charatsch, contribulion, duly, or other tax Hhiill he ex u-ted 
from those pilgrims and travellers l)y any one whomsoever, either 
at Jerusalem or elsewhere, or on tho road ; but they shall be 
provided with such passports and tlnnaus ns are givin to tbc 
subjects of tho other friendly powers. During their sojourn in the 
Ottoman Empire, they shall not sutler the least wrong or injiirv ; 
hut, on the contrary, shall be under the strictest protection of llto 
laws. 

Art. XIV. After the manner of the other powers, pennh'sHm is 
given to the High Court of Russia, in addition to tho chapel hiiilt 
In the minister’s residence, to ercet in one of the quarters ot Gnluta, 
in the street called Rcy Ogici, a public church of tho Greek riiuul, 
which shall always ho under the protection of the ministers of that 
empire, and secure from all coercioh and outrage.* 

Groundless us ai*o tho vast protective claims of Russia, based on 
these three simple clauses, they are not strengthened by anything 
contained In the Treaty of Adrianople (1820), which merely states 
(Aet. XV.) on this subject, that all former agreements remain in 
force, unless otherwise specified. 
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capital of the Hebrew kingdom, the .Jews hold 
Jerusalem in high veneration ; as the chief scene 
of Christ’s career, the Christians also venerate it ; 
and even the Mohammedans r^;ard it with interest 
and respect. 

In so far as concerns the pilgrimages and the 
monastic services of Christians, they refer to the 
supposed sites of the ancient buildings; for none 
of the buildings of the New-Testament period 
actually remain, except a few ill-defined substruc- 
tures or foundations. The chief object of interest 
to Christian pilgrims, is the church which contains 
the alleged sepulchre of Christ — ^the ostensible, if 
not the real, source of solicitude to the Crusaders. 
This church, built by the Empress Helena fifteen 
centuries ago, is so large, and of such an oblong 
figure, and has so many projections or bays in 
particular parts, that the builder contrived to 
include within its walls various spots alleged to 
bo connected with the death and burial of Christ 
— not merely ,the sepulchre itself, but also the 
scene of the crucifixion. This church, the work of 
the mother of Constantino the Great, was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1808 ; it was rebuilt with 
attention to the same included area, but with 
inferior materials. It is quite extraordinary to 
sec how little change a century or two makes in 
bigotry : the Latins and Greeks quarrel about these 
Holy Places now, just as they quarrelled when 
Maundrell visited Jeinisalem. As an example of 
contrast in time, but not in conduct, it may be well 
to give here Maundrelfs account, written in 1697, 
of the sanctuary and its devotees : it will prepare 
us for the trai\8actions of 1850. 

‘ The Cliurcli of the Holy Sepulchre is founded 
upon Mount Calvary ; is less than 100 paces 
long, and not more than 60 wide, and yet is so 
contrived, that it is supposed to contain under its 
roof twelve or thirteen sanctuaries, or places con- 
secrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by 
being reputcd'to have had some particular actions 
done in them, relating to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. As, first, the place where he was 
derided by the soldiers ; second^, where the 
soldiers divided his garments; thirdly, where he 
was shut up, whilst they digged the hole to set the 
foot of the cross in, and made all ready for his 
crucifixion ; fourthly, where he was nailed to the 
cross ; fifthly, where the cross was erected ; sixthly, 
vrhero the soldier stood who pierced his side; 
seventhly, where his body was anointed, in order 
to his burial ; eighthly, whore his body was depo- 
sited in the sepulchre ; ninthly, where the angels 
appeared to the women after his resurrection ; 
tenthly, where Christ himself appeared to Mary 
Magdfldene. The places where these and many 
other things relating to our blessed Lord are said 
to have been done, are aU supposed to be contained 
within, the narrow precincts of this church, and 
are all distinguished and adorned with so many 
several altars. In galleries round about the church, 
and also in little buildings annexed to it on the 
outside, are certain apartments for the reception of 


friars and pilgrims ; and in these places almost 
every Christian nation anciently maintained a 
small society of monks, each society having its 
proper quarter assigned to it by the appointment 
of the Tmks ; such as the Lati^, Greeks, Syrians, 
Armenians,. Abyssiuians, Georgians, Nestorians, 
Cophtites, Moronites, Ac., all which had anciently 
their several apartments in the church. But these 
have all, except four, forsaken their quarters, not 
bqing able to sustain the severe rents and extor- 
tions which their Turkish landlords impose upon 
th^. The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Coph- 
tites keep their footing still ; but of these four, the 
Cophtites have now but one poor representative of 
their nation loft; and the Armenians have run 
so* much in debt, that it is supposed they are 
hastening apace io follow the example of their 
brethren who have deserted before them. Besides 
their several apartments, each fraternity have their 
altars and sanctuary, properly and distinctly allotted 
to their own use ; at which places they have a 
peculiar right to perform their own divine service, 

and to exclude other nations from them 

But that which has always been the great prize 
contended for by the several sects,* is the command 
and appropriation of the Holy Sepulchre — a 
privilege contested with so much unchristian fury 
and animosity, especially between the Greeks and 
Latins, that in disputing which parties should go 
into it, to celebrate their mass, they have some- 
times proceeded to blows and wounds, even at the 
very door of the Sepulchre, niinglingv their own 
blood with their sacrifices ; an evidence of which 
fury the father-guardian shewed us, ‘in a great 
scar upon his arm, which, he told us, was the 
mark of a wound given him by a sturdy Greek 

priest in one of these unholy wars The daily 

employment of the recluses inhabiting this edifice 
is, to trim the lamps, and to make devotional visits 
and processions do the several sanctuaries in the 
church. Thus they spend their time, many of 
them for four. or six years together; nay, so far 
are some transported with the jdeasing contempla- 
tion in which they here entertain themselves, that 
they will never come out, to their dying day — 
burying themselves, as it were, , alive in our Lord’s 
grave.’ 

Similar disputes respecting the same localities 
continued to scandalise and disgrace the Christian 
world ; for although the fire in 1808 destroyed 
much of that which Maundrell describes, the 
monks fought as fiercely as ever for possession 
of, or control over, the sites reputed holy. 

The successive sultans have repeatedly issued 
firmans and hatti-sherifs* respecthig the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem — sometimes as a matter of 
favom ; sometimes as a means of allaying disputes 
between the Latin and Greek Christians. When 
the Saracens conquered Jerusalem, 621 a.d., the 

* The dUferenoe between these two kinds of Turkish documents 
seems to be tbls— a /trman is a government order or permission, 
issued fi*om any one of niany different offloes; whereas a hatti^ 
sherif {theM shereBf, edhery) emanates more directly from the 
sultan, and is a result of his individual wiU and jdeasure* 
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victor^ Hazret-Omar-Hatap, placed the Holy Sepul- 
chre and its dependencies under tiie control of the 
Greek 'patriarch; and all other Christian bodies 
were rendered subordinate to hin^ Diiring the 
eight centuries which next followed, and which 
witnessed so many conquests and reconquests of 
Jerusalem — Saracens, Turks, Tatars, and Crusaders, 
all gaining tlie ascendancy by turn — ^the Moham- 
medan regulations of the place cannot very clearly 
be traced ; but when the Sultan of the Turks becaqiG 
master both of Constantinople and of Jerusalem, 
the exercise of the Christian rites in the latter- 
named city became immediately dependent on 
the good-will of tho Ottoman potentate ; and sudli 
has continued to be the case during tho last 
400 years. Sultan Mchemet, soon after the 
conquest of Constantinople, gave into the hands 
of the Greek patriarch a hatti-sherif, confirming 
the Greek Christians in all their rights of possession 
and immunities in regard to tho Holy Places at 
Jerusalem. In the sixteenth ccntuiy, two similar 
batti-slierifs were granted by Sultans Selim and 
Suleiman ; in the seventeenth century, three more 
by Sultans Murad, Ibrahim, and Melicmct ; in the 
eighteenth century, four or five by Mchemet, Sulei- 
man, Osman, and Mustai)ha; while hatti-sherifs 
have, in later years, been issued by Sultans Selim, 
Mahmoud, and especially Abdul-Mcdjid. Some of 
these grants related to the Greek Church alone ; but 
in most cases they took cognizance of the wrangles 
between the Jjatin and Greek Christians. Thus, 
in 1665 and 1668, Sultan Murad IV. issued two 
hattbsherifs, ‘one against tho Armenians, and 
tho other against tho Papists, when the latter 
endeavoured to expel tho Greeks from cerhiin 
holy places of which they formerly held posses- 
sion.’ Two other hatti-sherifs soon afterwards 
were strongly condemnatory of certain preten- 
sions put forth by the Latins and Armenians, 
leaving tho Greek Church in full favour at 
Jerusalem. 

Tho emperors of Russia, during tho last century 
and a half, have steadily kept in view these maxims 
or propositions, and have endeavoured to impress 
them on the minds of the sultans — that tho Greek 
Church has always been more favoured than the 
Latin by tho sultans ; that tho czar is the recog- 
nised head of the Greek Church ; and that the czar 
has hence a right to interfere in all that concerns 
tho Holy Places at Jerusalem. On the other hand, 
Franco insists that the Latins have always had 
privileges at Jerusalem, and that the kings of 
France have been recognised as ‘ protectora’ of 
those Latins. For instance, a treaty between 
tlio sultan and Francis 1., in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, consigned the Holy Places, 
and the monks who took care -of them, to the 
protection of France* This treaty appears to have 
been the cause of numerous disputes — the Greeks 
refused to yield to tlie Latins ; and many of the 
hatti-shcrifl3 adverted to in tho last paragraph 
had for object the healing of feuds between the 
two bodies of Christians. In 1757, these disputes 


became so intolerable, that the Divan issued an 
ordinance expelling the Latins altogether from tho 
Church of Bethlehem and the Church of the Tomb 
of the Virgin, leaving them access to other of 
the Holy Places, hut xdacing the whole under the 
care of tho Greek monks. In the year 1806, the 
Holy Sepulchre, as noticed above, was partly 
destroyed by fire; and the Porte, in granting 
peimission for rebuilding, gave this into the hands 
of the Greeks raither than the Latins ; and on this 
ground the Greeks afterwards claim^ additional 
rights and prerogatives. There were prolific 
elements of discord here ; for the sultans, despising 
both the Latin and the Greek Christianity, cared 
little as to which should triumph over tho other ; 
while the ordinances or hatti-sherifs, in giving 
custody of the Holy Places, neglected to desig- 
nate those places by name; and each body of 
monks succeeded in finding somotliing Mioly’ 
which had not been given over to the other. 
Scandals continued to arise so frequently, and 
Christianity became thereby so brought into con- 
tempt in the East, that Russia and Franco thought 
it proper to interfere — the one, as tho protector 
of tho Greek Christians ; the other, of the Latin. 
M. Dashkoff was sent irom Russia, and M. Marcellus 
from France, in 1819, to make personal inquiries 
at Jerusalem concerning the state and occupancy 
of all tho sacred buildings. The two envoys 
made a minute examination, and sent in reports 
to their respective governments. It was hoped 
that the foundation was laid for an amicable 
settlement of tho whole subject ; hut shortly 
after tliis, the troubles broke out between 
Turkey and Greece ; and troubles in other 
directions kept the subject in abeyance until the 
year 1850. 

Now, laying aside all doubts coucerning the 
localities, a rational curiosity may arise to know 
the nature and number of the sacred buildings, or 
parts of buildings, in respect to which Cliristciidom 
is thus divided. A document, di'awn up by M. 
Marcellus iii 1820, gives a list of these ; and it wiU 
ho admitted, that tlio list bears no small rosem- 
hlauco to the items in an auctioneer’s catalogue — so 
much is the spirit of tho subject frittered down by 
a string of petty details. There is a list, first, of 
the Sanctuaries or Holy Places, which, as Franco 
alleges, were possessed exclusively by the Latins 
in 1740 in Jerusalem, and outside Jerusalem ; 
next, of tho Sanctuaries, both within and without 
Jerusalem, possessed by the Latins in common 
with other Christians in 1740; next, of the Sanc- 
tuaries whence the Latins had been altogether 
excluded, by the eyents which occuiTcd shortly 
before 1820 ; and, lastly, of the Sanctuaries which, 
exclusively belonging to the Latins in 1740, were 
shared by other bodies in 1820. The list is worth 
recording, as an examplq of the trifling matters 
which will sometimes plunge great nations into 
war. The original document was in French ; but 
the official translation, prepared for the Parliamen- 
tary Papers on Eastern Affairs, assumes the form 
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I here given in a note.^ M, Marcellns, at the same 
i time, enumerated twenty-one ‘ prerogatives' which 
he claimed for the l^atins at Jerusalem, as follow: 
— ‘ 1. The fathers of the Holy Land, Latin monks, 
alone to possess the keys of the gates of the con- 
vents or sanctuaries above mentioned, and parti- 
cularly the three keys of the Altar of the Manger 
at Betlilehem. 2. They have a right to gu<ard 
those places, to repair, maintain, decorate, and 
light lamps there, 3. To C6leb|p.te Holy Mass 
there, and to exercise the rites and ceremonies of 
their worship. 4. To take the lead over all other 
nations in their visitation of the pilgrimages of 
the Holy Places. 6. They have a right to visit 
the half of Mount Calvaiy which does not belong 
to them ; to celebrate mass on the aforesaid half ; 
and to light lamps there. 6. The Frank monks 
have an exclusive right to exercise their worship 
in the lower part of the cave of the Great 
CJhnrch of Bethlehem. 7. To prevent other nations 
from lighting lamps there, to celebrate their ofliccs, 

* ‘sanctuaries POSSKHSIJU exclusively by the LATINS IN 1740. 
At Jerusatfiin— 

1. The Uolv Scpulclirc; that is to say, the grand cupola, called 
the Lcadrn Cuinilu, and tho small cupola, situated under the larger 
oiip, Sind covering the tonih itself. Tho entire csnirt which sur- 
rounds the tomb, and the circular spaco between the pillars of 
the ilonio smd tho wall, now occupied by the chamhors built by tho 
Greeks after the lire. 

2. The Grand Arch which separates the Greek Church from the 
dome, and which serves for the choir for the Latins when they 
perform their ceremonies before the tomb. 

3. Tile Stone of l^iiction.and the court which aurroundn it, as far 
us the door of the church and tho chamber now occupied by tlic 
Greeks. 

4. The southern half of Calvary, that on which our Saviour was 
crucified ; the four interior nrehes which ooinpose Adam*s Chapel, 
in front of which nre the tomb-s of Godfrey of Uoulllon and of 
nnuduuln, destroyed in IHll ; ns well as five other royal tombs, 
situutixl at the fotL of the wall of tho Greek choir ; the chamber 
at the side of Adanrs Chapel. 

5. The Grotto of the Invention of the Holy Cro.s8, and of the 
Btaircuso leading to it. 

0. The entire court and the altar of the Cliurch of the IMagdaleno; 
the seven contiguous arches, called the Arches of the Virgin, below 
as well as uliovc ; and the cbapel called the Prison (Hiapel. 

7. The small church sitaated at the. side of that of the Magdalene ; • 
the convent of tho Latin Monks, with half of the gallery of the 
great cupola ; tho adjoining chambers, tho cistern, tho gnlleVy 
above the Seven Arches of the Virgin, and. a covered passage leading 
to the cupola. 

8. Tho chapel called the Holy Virgin’s, outside the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, to the south of Calvary, and the entire space 
before the floor of the church. 

n. The Convent of tho Holy Saviour, with the places appertaining 
to it, the church, gardens, &c, 

Oiitsidv Jerusntem — 

10. The Ceinelery of Mount Sion. 

1 1 . The Tomb of the Holy Virgin, with the altars of St Joseph, 
St .lonchim, St Anne. Tho keys of the church were in tho hands 
of tho Latins, who had the exclusive custody of them. Other 
nations, nevertheless, had each an altar in tho church, but they 
could not perform service at them without the permission of tho 
Latins, and the Tomb of tho Holy Virgin itself was exclusively 
reserved for the latter. 

12. The (irotto of Gethsemane, with .the olive-trees and the 
adjoining grounds, 

13. The Grand Cimrch of licthlehcm altogether, excepting the 
baptistry; the Gndto of the Manger, and tlio two staircases, 
which lend to it. The Latin monks alone possessed the throe keys 
>^one of the door of the church, and tho other two for each of the 
side-doors of the grotto. Masters of the church, they could freely 
enter, and there perforin all the ceremonies of their religion nt the 
iiigh-altar of tho church, as well an at the two altars sitaated in 
the grotto— that of the Nativity and that of the Manger. A silver 
star, bearing a Latin inscription, was fastened on the marble, on 
the spot where our Saviour was born. A piece of tapestry, bearing 
the arms of the Holy Land, and belonging to the Latins, covered 
the walls of the grotto. Tho Latin monks possessed, bMidos, at 
llothichcm the square before the church, the entire eemcter>’, and 
the buildings known ns those of the Old Mill. 

14. 'I'lic convent situated by the side of the Grand Church of 
Bethlehem, with the small Church of St Catherine, and all the 
grounds which extend as far as the Grotto of the Nativity, and 


and to exercise their religious worship there. 

8. To oppose the visits of other nations to the Holy 
Places possessed by them, the Frank monks. 

9. The actions at law brou^t against, the Frank 
monks shall not be submitted to the authorities of 
the country, but referred to tho Sublime Porte at 
Constantinople. 10. The Mogrebins are forbidden 
to offer any violence to tho Prank monks at 
Aining'arim, under any pretext. 11. The Turkish 
custom-officers are forbidden to search the baggage' 
of^ the monks, or Catholic pilgrims, which had 
been searched in the Levant, where they landed. 
12.* It is likewise forbidden to take or delay tho 
clathes of the monks, or the ornaments of the 
Latin churches. 13. To compel the monks to receive 
base coin. 14. To take money from them, liy. It 
is forbidden to demand the smallest fee ft'om tho 
Frank monks for tho privilege of burying their 
dead. 16. To ill treat the monks who bring the 
usual tribute from Europe, in case they arrive too 
late. 17. To disturb in any manner the monks 


in which are the SanciuarteH 6f St Joseph, of the Holy Innocents, 
of St EusopiuH, of SainlK Taiil and KustOMin, of Bl Jerome, of the- 
adjoining garden, and of another garden situated near the grotto 
called the Grotto of Milk. 

15. Tlie Grotto of the Shepherds, and the grounds which surround it. 

Id. Tlic Church of St John the Baptist, in. tho village of 
Ainkarem, with the convent and tho garden. 

17. The spot where the Holy Virgin visited St Klizahcth, near 
the village of St John (A'fniharcm), and the Grotto of Bt John in 
the Desert. 


SANCTUARIES POSSESSED BY TflR LATINS IN COMMON WITH OTHER 
NATIONS IN 1740. 

1, The half of Calvary, wliidi properly belongs to the Greeks — 
that on which tlie cross was pluocil. The Latins possessed, and 
still possess, tho right of having a ceremony there on Holy Thursday. 

2. The Church of the Tomb of the Virgin, on this undcrsluiuliug 
—that the other nations should each have an altar there, and pi r- 
furm their ceremonies there, with the permission, and under the 
surveillance, of the Latin monks. 

SANCTUARIES AND POSSESSIONS PROM WniCII THE LATINS ARE NOW 
ALTOOKTIIBU EXCLUDED. 

Jentsalem — 

1. The Seven Arches pf the Virgin, and the Chapel of the Prison. 

2. The two interior arches of Culvarv, the chapel in front, and 
the chamber which is bv tbo side. The Tombs of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and of Bandouin nave been destroycil. 

3. A portion of the court surrounding the Stone of Unction, 
that part where the other tombs were which have been destroyed, 
the Greeks having pushed forward the wall in order to enlarge 
their church; The chamber on tho light has likewise been taken 
possession of by the Greeks. 

4. The space situated between the pillars of tlie cupola, and 
between the pillars of the wall, which the Greeks have filled up 
by building chambers there. They have likewise usurped about 
four “pics” of space under the great arch, bv pushing forward, 
in order to enlarge their church, the wall whicti separates it from 
the cupola. 

Outside Jerusalem^ 

5. The., entire church which encloses the Tomb of tho Holy 
Vir^n, and tho garden bv the side of It. Tho Latins can no longer 
perform their ceremonies there, nor even enter, without the 
permission of the Greeks, who have tho keys. 

6. The Grand Cliurch of Bethlehem altogether ; tho two stair- 
cases whicli lead to tho grotto ; the Altar of tho Nativity in that 
grotto. The silver star has been carried off: tbero no longer 
remains anything but a few tatters of the tapestry belonging to 
the Latin monks. The ll>ree keys are at the present time in the 
hands of the Greeks. 

7. Tho half of the two gardens of the oonvrnt at Bethlehem. 

8. Tho place and the store known as that of the Old Mill. 

9. The Grotto of tho Shepherds, and the surrounding grounds. 

SANCTUARIES BELONOtNO IN 1740 EXCLUflVKLX TO THE LATINS, IN 

TIIK ENJOYMENT Of WUIC'U OTlIEB NATIONS NOW TAIITICIPA IE. 

1. The Holy Sepul^o, and the court which surrounds it under 
tho gi*and cppola. 

2. The Stone of Unction. ' 

8. The Grotto of the Manger at Dethlohem. The Greeks and the 
Armenians perform their ceremonies there nt the Altar of tho 
Nativity, and the Latins at the Altar of the Manger.* 
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and pilgrims of the Holy Land, in the course of 
their visitations or pilgrimages. 18. To disturb 
them at any time iu ^e exercise of their religious 
worahip, .so long as tliat worship out of doors is 
not contrary' to tlie Mussulman laws. 19. The 
Turkish authorities are forbidden to pay more 
tlian one visit each year to the Holy Sepulchre. 
20. To compel the Frank monks to purchase 
damaged wheat. 21. The Latin fathem {possess 
an exclusive right to send members of their com- 
munities or couriers to Constantinople, on busincSs, 
without opposition.’ • 

Thirty years after these monkisli trifles w8i’o 
thus recorded by M. Marcellus, troubles concerning 
them recommenced. In the beginning of 1850, 
the pope, and many Roman Catholic sovcreigiv;, 
agreed to assist France in endeavouring to obtain 
a settlement of tliis knotty question ; urging tliat 
the Greeks had usiii*i>e(l property belonging to the 
Latins at Jerusalem, and had pur])osely allowed 
some of tlic chapels and monuments to fall into 
decay. General Aujnek, the French c'im1>assa<lor 
at Constantinople, formally niadc certain demands 
from the Porto ; but M. TitofF, the Russian ambas- 
sador, resisted them, insisting that the Greeks 
were in the right, and that Russia was their 
protector. Our ambassador, Sir Strjitford Canning, 
since become Lord Stratford do Rc<lclifFc, at 
once saw that serious consequences might spring 
out of this simple matter, and counselled the 
I’urte to be cautious of ofleriding either party by 
conceding too much to tluj other. The Porte then 
]»roposcd to appoint a commission,- to •examine 
all tho lirmaiis or hatti-sliorifs which the Ottoman 
government liad at any time given to any of tlic 
Christian communities at Jerusalem, with a view 
to make arrangeiiieiits in conformity with them. 
The sultan was much eml>:uTassed by the urgent 
claims of the two great Christian powers ; and 
there can l)e no questhni, that he would lionestly and 
in good faith have dealt equitably by them, had 
be seen his way clearly, for he had no sympathy 
with cither in preference to the other. The British 
atnbassador was fully alive to tlic difliculty of 
the sultan’s position. In one of his disj)atches to 
the home-government, he said : ‘ General Aupick 
has assured me, that the matter in dispute is a 
mere question of proj)erty, and of express treaty 
stipulation ; but it is difflcult to separate any sucli 
question from political considerations, and a struggle 
of general influence, especially if Russia, as may bo 
expected, should interfere in behalf of the Greek 
Church.’ On another occasion, speaking of the 
Greek interest, he said : ^No one seems to doubt 
that every nerve will bo strained by that church 
and nation to maintain their present vantage- 
ground, and that Russian influence, however 
masked, will be vigorously exerted, as on former 
occasions, to defeat the attack of the Latin party, 
llo expressed an opinion that tlus Porte, Mn its 
embarrassment between the two conflicting interests 
animated by religious zeal, would no doubt be glad 
to find an issue in some private arrangement 


between the parties more immediately concemed ’ 
—a wish in which he fully sympathise. 

Tho year 1850 passed away in these discussions ; 
and 1851 commenced with a strong demand from 
General Aupick, urged by dispatches from Paris to 
insist on a restitution of the state of jmatters which 
existed at Jerusalem in 1 740 ; while M. TitoiF, stimu- 
lated by dispatches from St l^etei'sburg, insisted that 
no change whatever should be made at Jerusalem. 
The poor sultan was thus placed between tw'o 
angry claimants, each of whom would be ofFcnded 
by any concessions made to the other. In May, 
M. Lavalottc succeeded General Aupick as French 
atnbassador at Constantinople, and renewed the 
Latin claims in very importunate terms. In 
July, the Porte appointed a commission to examine 
all the documents : and the report of the commis- 
sion W'HS so far fiivourablo to the Latins, that 
M. Lavaletto thought himself entitled to raise his 
tone; lie said, that ‘if the moderation of liis 
government, in seeking only a joint participation 
of the Holy J^hiccs, w'crc not appreciftted, the claim 
of undivided possession by tho Latins 'would be 
urged with all the w^cight of a demand war- 
ranted by treaty.’ At this very time IM. TitoiF 
declared to tho Porte, that ho and his logatit^ii 
would immediately quit Constantinople, if the 
staf/ns (fuo of the sanctuaries was in any degree 
unsettled! It is easy to picture the embarrass- 
ment of the sultan and his ministers at such a 
dilemma. 

Tho year 1R51 passed away like that wliicli 
preccdctl it, still leaving the French and Russian, 
ambassadors striving which could extract nmst 
conces.sioiis from the Porto concoruiiig the Holy 
j Places, and still leaving tho Porte uncertain how 
to please both parties. Karly in 1852, the Turkish 
ministers flattered themselves on the formation of 
an excellent jdan : they oft’ered to tho Latins ‘ the 
right of ofliciating in the Slirinc of the Virgin near 
i Jerusalem, together with keys to the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem;’ while they offered 
to the Greeks ‘ the right of ofliciating, on certain 
occasions, in the mosque of Mount (Jlivet.’ But, 
alas ! Lavalettc spurned the concessions to tlic 
Latins, as being too insignificant, and Titoff equally 
spurned those on the part of the Greeks ; and tlie 
peaceful wish of the Moslem was again frustrated. 
Tho British ambassador stated, in a dispatch to 
Earl Granville, that M. Titoft* ‘ expressed himself 
Avith unusual vehemence; and no small degree of 
irritation, against the proposed arrangement.’ 

At length, on lOtli March 1852, the British 
ambassador Avas enabled to transmit to his govern- 


ment a copy of a firman Avliich the sultan had 
just issued, in relation to the Holy Places. It may 
bo well to give this firman in full, in a mflo;* 


FIHMAH. 


To thcc, my Vizier, Abroed Vacho, Governor of Jcru.«:i1cni ; 
to theo, Cadi of Jcrut>alpm ; and to ^ou, members of tbc Medjliss. 

The dlsputea which, from time to time, Hri«o between the Greek 
iind Latin nations, reimectinir certain Holy IMaces which cxiet both 
within and without tho city of Jcruealcin, have now been again 


revived. . , , , , 

A commission has, in consequence, been fonueu, composed of 


« 
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was to bo joplaced at the Latin expense. It was 
supposed to be brought on this occasion, having 
been approved of in Oonstantinople ; but on 
it was found that no one had brought it, 
^.or^ew where it bad been left behind.’ 

The close of the year 1862 was marked by a 
continuance of the same disputes as before at 
Constantinople, between Russia and France, but 
rendered more serious by mutual irritation. If a 
raltan’s order or firman were issued, confirming 
tha^rrangements of 1740, it ofiended the RussiaiQ 
party; if it departed from that arrange- 
i^pnt, it offended the French or Latin party. 
Colonel ,Rose^ in a dispatch to Lord Malmesbur;|^ 
on 20th November, stated, that the cupola of the 
Holy Sepulchre had for a length of time been iii 
decay ; that the Greeks and Latins had disputed 
so. violently who should repair it, that nothing was 
done ; that the sultan ^lad hereupon undertaken 
to repair it at his own expense ; but that further 
collisions were even then expected, concerning the 
question whether the inscriptions round tho cupola 
should ho in Greek or in Latin, and whether the 
sacred images in it should bo made and habited 
ageording to the Greek or the Latin fashion I Tho 
attempt seems almost hopeless to reconcile Chris- 
tian bodies who could thus wrangle in the sight 
of tho Moslem— degrading tho Cross not a little 
in the sight of tho Crescent. Turkey promised 
Russia that the L«atin8 ‘ should noi ho allowed to 
pass through tho groat door of the Church of 
Bethlehem;* but France threatened that, unless 
this privilege Avere conceded, a French fleet should 
enter the Dardanelles; and so it was that the 
Turkish government, bandied about from the one 
to the other, knew not what course to adopt for 
the best. The British representatives, in con- 
formity with instructions from liomc, remained 
neutral, ready to aid in healing the diftcrcnces, if 
opportunity arose. Colonel Rose represented this 
state of things, forcibly, in a dispatch written to 
Lord Malmesbury on 20th November : * The Forte’s 
position is most disadvantageous. Against all her 
wishes and interests, she has been dragged into a 
most dangerous and difficult dispute between tho 
great powers, Who found their respective claims 
on contradictory documents, which date from 
remote and dark ages. The Forte, a Mohammedan 
power, is called upon to decide a quarrel which 
involves, ostensibly, sectarian Christian religious 
feeling; but which, in reality, is a vital struggle 
between France and Russia for political influence, 
at the Porte’s cost, in her dominions. The sultan 
is required to be a judge, and to decide this dispute ; 
but so fkr from having judicial independence and ' 
immunity, his majesty is coerced, and humiliated 
before his subjects by menaces, forced to give 
contradictory and dishonouring decisions, and then 
accused of perfidy . by those who have driven him 
into it.** Just bofoie the xflose of the year, tho 
much-talked-of silver star was brought in great 
pomp fi*om and deposited in its proper place 


in the Holy Sepulchre, and new keys for two of 
the buildings were made for the Latin monks. 

Thus the eventful year 1853 approached. There 
would bo something merely ludicrous in the con- 
duct of these many grave men concerning such 
trifles, were it not that political ambition lurked 
behind the scene. Tho British ambassador at 
St Petersburg ascertained that the czar had com- 
meMed warlike preparations at the beginning of 
1863, or towards the close of 1852. The answer 
given to his inquiries was, that those preparations 
bore relation to tho threats of France; that if 
France adopted a hostile tone to tho Forte in tho 
interest *of tho Latin Christians, Russia would do 
the same on tho part of tho Greek Christians ; but 
that beyond this, sho had no unfriendly intentions 
towards ‘ Turkey. In a dispatch from Count 
Nesselrode to Baron Brunnow,* January 14, 1853, 
the Russian ambassador in London Avas urged to 
explain to tho Earl of Aberdeen’s government, as 
he had to that of tho Earl of Derby, that tho czar’s 
only solicitude with Turkey had relation to 
the fulfilment of promises concerning the Holy 
Places. lie complained that the sultan’s firman 
had not been read at Jcnisalcm ; that it had been 
treated with derision by tho Turkish officials ; 
that the key — that unfortunate key! — of the 
Church of Bethlehem hod been made over to tlic 
Latins; and that tho Greek Christians had been 
grievously offended thereby, In another dispatch, 
from Count Nesselrode to M. Kisseleff, at Paris 
(8th February), tho gateway grievance is thus 
dilated upon: ‘Matters at Jcnisalem havo got 
into such a state of confiision and disorder, that, 
whilst a Catholic prelate, supported by the Froncli 
consul, called in the assistance of tho locksmiths 
of the town to open for him the gmit gate of the 
Church of Bethlehem, although he could liiivc 
entered by the two other sidc-^atos — Cyril, tlio 
patriarch of Jerusalem, a venerable old man, and 
generally remarkable for his conciliatory disposi- 
tion and for the moderation of his character, was 
compelled to protest, in writing, against these acts 
of violence, and to set out for Constantinople, in 
order to lay his complaints, and those of his nation, 
before the sultan.’ 

It was noAV that Russiia,* on ])retcnce tliat a 
charge d'affaires^ such as had previously l>con at the 
Turkish capital, was not of suflSciently high rank 
to conduct such important negotiations, despatched 
Prince Menchikoff to Constantinople. The Russian 
gi'andce seems to have been purposely chosen from 
among the most arrogant and influential of the 
czaPs fav 9 uritcs. The first Menchikoff; adverted 
to in a former page, was one of the creations of 
Peter the Great. First, a pastry-boy, who hawked 
about pies in the streets of Moscow, ho was raised, 
step by step, into favour, until at length ho became 
a major-general in the army, a prince of the 
empire, and governor of Ingria. The first advance 
was due to his intelligence in discovering a plot 
for poisoning Peter with some pastry, and his 


* rarlmmciitary Tapers on Eastern Affairs. Tart 1. p. 46. 


* Parliamentary Papers. Tart I. p. 61. 
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subsequent promotions were earned by mingled 
skill and cunning. Still greater was his power 
under Catherine, whom ho assisted in gaining the 
throne after the death of Peter; he became first 
senator and field-marshak albeit he could neither 
read nor wiite. Prom the powerfiil family thus 
founded, sprang the prince wdio acted as envoy 
from Nicholas to Abdul-Medjid in 1853. Prince 
McncliikoiT came to Constantinople with all^he 


halo which surrounds one high in favour with a 
powerful sovereign. He was one of the wealthiest 
men in Russia ; his estates were immense, and his 
serfs numerous; his palaces were mure than 
])rhicely ; ho had been made Minister of Marine ; 
he had had the important government of Finland 
placed under his control; he had long been 
regarded as one of the ehiefk of the Muscovite ol- 
old Russian party — ^a party w^hich sets up Moscow 



figaiiist St Petersburg, and Slavoiiism against 
j (tcrmaiiism, and which works all the engines for 
llic acquiMtion of power o^er the Ottomans. It 
IS true that, in the external politics of Russia, 

' 1*1 nice Menchikoft had taken little pait. He had 

I been a subaltoni in tho aitillery; then an employ 
at the war-ot!iec; then an unsuccessful envoy to 
tho <»)uit of Persia at Teheran; then a military 
oilicer at the siege of Varna in lh28; then an 
adnmal of the Russian fleets; then chief of the 
ceiisniNhip, by which any intellectual food for 
the Russians is either tamed down or removed 
altogethei , hut in all these strangely incon- 
gruous positions, ho had been very little known 
he\ond the limits of his own country. High 
in fliAour, great in power, arrogant in hearing, 
he Avas a man to ho dreaded at Constantinople — 
not so much for what he had done, as for what 
lie had been made. Full w’ell <lid Colonel Rose 
appreciate the meaning and importance of the 
impression which Menchikoft’ desired to make. 
The British charge d'affaires was told in due form 
by the officials at tho Russian mission, before the 
piince arrived, that that nobleman was about to 


land fi’om Odessa ; that he had the title of | 
‘ AltesbO Serdnissime that ho was an .ohniral, | 
and the governor-general of Finland ; and that lie * 
w^as as high in rank and in tho imperial csiiniation | 
as Count Nc'*selrode, Prince Paskt'vilch, l^riiicc j 
Vuron/oft, and Count Orloft — all of which w^as, 
perhaps, equivalent to saying : ‘ Tremble at the 
approach of so great a man !’ As if to frighten the 
timid and cmbai ra'^sed sultan still further, by 
the ostentatious magnificence of his display, Pnneo 
Menchikoft was accom]>anied by Count Hemitvi 
Nesselrode, son of the Chancellor of the Empire, 
Prince Galat/in, General Nikapotchinski, and 
Admiral Koruiloft. Huch was the ImpeAal env ov , 
whose hauteur was soon displayed. 

When received by the grand \izior on tho 2d 
of March (1853), he used peremptory language ; 
and on being invited to visit, as was customary, 
tho minister for foreign affairs, Fuad Effendi, ho 
at once refused, on the ground that Fuad had 
adv^ocated measures hostile to Russia. The galling 
nature of this insult cannot bo fully understood, 
without hearing in mind the imjiortancc of cere- 
monials in the eye of an Oriental. Colonel Rose 
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describes this momentous visit iu a dispatoh 
written 7th March, a few days after MencliikofTs 
arrival. He plainly saw that it was a bad omen 
for Turkey. ‘ Prince Monchikoff, with his whole 
embassy, waited on the grand vizier at the Porte. 
It is an invariable rule, that a new ambassador 
makes the second visit of ceremony to the minister 
of foreign affairs; but Prince Menchikoff, after 
leaving the grand vizier, although invited by 
Kiamil Bey, the Introductcur des Ambassadettrs^ to 
visit Fuad Effcndi, whose apartment adjoins these 
of the givand .vizier, decline<l to do so. Prince 
McnchikofF, passing by the line of troops and 
Kiivasscs, and the very door of Fuad EfFeiidi, 
which had been opened to receive him, left tnc 
‘ Porte. .. The affront w’as the more galling, because 
j great preparations had been made, for the puriK>so 
! of receiving tlie Russian ambassador witli marked 
1 honours; and a great concourse of people, particu- 
larly Greeks, had assembled, for tlie purpose of 
witnessing the ceremony. The incident made a 
great and most painful sensation. The gi*aud 
vizier expressed to me his indignation at the 
pi’cmeditated alfi*ont wliich had been offered to 
his sovereign ; and the sultan’s irritation w'as 
excessive. M. Bcnedetti and myself at once saw 
all the bearing and intention of the affront, 
j Prince Menchikoff wished, at his fii*st start, (o 
I create an intimidating and colnman^ling influence ; 

! to shew that any man, even a cabinet minister, 
^^'ho had offended Russia, would be humiliated 
and inmishcd, even in the midst of the sultan’s 
court, and without previous communication to his 
rnajesty.’ • 

The immediate oousc(piciice of the insult was, 
that Fuad Effcndi resigned. By the sultan, anxious 
for conciliation, though greatly offended, the resigna- 
tion was accepted, and Kifaat I’aclia Wiis appointed 
as foreign minister. At this time Lord JStratford 
dc Rcdcliffc, the British ambassador to the Sublime 
I’orte, was absent in London ; but his place was 
filled by Colonel Rose, who seems to have luid a 
shrewder sen.se of the designs of Russia thian his 
princi])al. To him the conduct of Prince Menchikoff 
appeared in so serious a light, that, mucli to the 
surprise of quiet people in England, ho sent a 
tUs]>atch to Admiral Dundas at Malta, requesting 
him to send a squadron to the Dardanelles, as a 
fheck to Russian influence. This order the admiral 
! did not feel at liberty to obey; and the home- 
government afterwards approved of his dccieion. 
The French authorities took a different view of the 
matter ; M. Benedetti, charge d^ajffmres at Constan- 
tinople, summoned a French fleet from Toulon, 
and the Emperor Napoleon sanctioned this 
arrangement. 

On the 8th of March, Prince Menchikoff had 
a formal audience of the sultan ; soon after* 
wards the prince disclosed his views to Rifaat 
Pacha. There arc many proofs that at that time 
the British government ill understood the statoiof 
affairs, and had very imperfectly plumbed the deptlis 
of the czar’s schemes. The Earl of Clarendon wrote 


a dispatch to Sir Hamilton Seymour, British 
ambassador at St Petersburg, (fated 23d March, in 
which he expressed himself as follows : — ‘ The 
reports current in Constantinople with respect to 
the real obje<jts of I’rince MenchikofFs mission, the 
alarm of the Divan, and the resignation of Fuad 
Effcndi, the rumoured advance of a large Russian 
force to the Turkish frontier, the request made for 
the approach of the Biilish ffcct, and the orders 
given for the sailing of the French fleet, have 
naturally excited great alarm, both in England 
and France, with respect to the fate of Turkey, 
and the events of European impeirtance that might 
at any moment occur in the I^ist. Her Majesty’s 
government have felt no alarm, and have not 
shared the apprehensions wliich the rumoui'S and 
facts above alluded to might appear to justify ; for, 
on more than one occasion, they ham received the 
pct'Bonal assurances o f the Emperor of Russia^ that it 
was his determination to maintain the independence 
of the Turkish Empire ; and that, should the views 
of liis majesty undergo any chaitge upon that 
important (question, they should frankly l>e made 
known to Her Majesty’s government. No snch 
commtmication having been reccimdy Her Majesty’s 
government felt secure, that, whatever might be the 
objects of Prince Mcnchikoff’s mission, neither the 
authority of the sultan nor the integrity of Jiis 
dominions was exposed to danger.** The sequel 
shewed how little value was to bo placed on tlie 
^ personal assurances * of tlie czar. 

Prince ’ Menchikoff had interviews with Rifliat 
Pacha on the 17th and 22d of March ; and Gulonel 
Rose soon ascertained that ]\Icnchikoff was endea- 
vouring to draw Turkey into a secret treaty with 
Russia, unkiioAvn to England or Franco. Some days 
later, the Russian envoy requested Rifaat Pacha to 
give a promisor that the English and French ambas- 
sadors should not be- informed of tlie nature of 
a secret treaty wliich Russia would propose. As | 

Mencliikoff’s conduct had been marked by mingled 1 

arrogance and vagueness, Rifaat Pacha refused to | 

give the required pledge ; tlie negotiation referred j 

openly and ostensibly to the ‘ Holy Places’ at i 

Jeinisalcm ; but it seemed as if the secret treaty I 

was intended to mask some further inroad upon i 

the independence of the Ottoman Empire, (^lii the 
1st of April, a further conference revealed the fact, 
that the czav demanded an unconditional control 
over all the Greek and Armenian subjects of the • 
saltan ; offering, in return, ‘ to put a fleet and 
400,000 men at the service of the sultan, if Turkc}- 
should ever need aid against any Western power 
whatever.’ This complete system of ‘protection’ j 

would have been exactly Russian in both its clauses, j 

The grand vizier refused the treaty, refused to keep I 

the knowledge of it from France and England, and 
greatly offended Mencliikoff; but Rifaat Pacha 
seemed disposed to liave yielded to the Russian 
demands, had he not. been CKiutrolled by a superior 
minister. ; 

♦. rarlininrntnry pypers on the Eastern Quc.stIon, 1654. Part I. • 
p. 91. 
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Lord Stratford do Redcliffo arrived at Constan- 
tinople on tho nth of April, and resumed the 
exercise of that great influence which he had 
long held over tho Ottoman Porte. Ho was 
speedily immersed in tlio diplomacy of the time 
and place. Ilis advice to the Porto was, to keep 
tho cjnestion of tho Holy Places separate fVom 
ciny other question concerning tho Greek Chris- 
tians of Turkey generally — ^to ho conciliatory on 
tho former, but to bo on their guard against any 
promises to Russia regarding tho Greek Christians. 
Princo Mcnchikoff, on tho other hand, evidently 
wished to insinuate the second question as a conse- 
quence of* the first. There was about this time an 
extraoniinary system of double-dealing on the part 
of tho Russian government. Baron Brunnow, in 
reply to the Earl of Clarendon, and Count Nessel- 
rode, ill reply to Sir Hamilton Seymour, protested 
over and over again that tho armaments of Russia 
meant nothing, or nothing that should alarm the 
Turkish or other courts ; and yet there was a con- 
tinued pouring* down of troops towards tho Turkish 
frontier on the Pruth, and an evident augmentation 
of naval power in the Black Scia. Princo Menchi- 
koff, too, in reply to questions from the grand 
vizier and llifaat Pacha, evaded any direct expla- 
nations concerning tho purport of these warlike 
manifestations. Tho cagcnioss of Prince Mcnchikoff 
for a secret treaty, and the extensive arrangements 
for secret arming, indicate plainly that Russia luul 
objects in view concerning which it desired that 
Englan<l and France should be hoodwinked. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour was evidently much struck 
with this fact. In one of his dispatches, ho states 
that, in convdrsation with Count Nesselrode respect- 
ing tho augmentation of troops, ‘ tho subject was 
one upon whiqh it was manifest tliat tho chancellor 
was unwilling to bo questioned ; and that, as I 
really believe, because he was unable to return a 
satisfactory answer.’* This dispatch was dated 
19th April. On tho next day, he reported another 
conversation with tho veteran diplomatist, during 
which Bir Hamilton aske<lfor explanation concern- 
ing the nimoured secret treaty. Count Nesselrode 
‘ denied tho correctness of tho rumour ; and after 
some little hesitation, said tliat ho did not know 
wliat objects could bo derived from an offensive 
alliauco with Turkey. Having thus changed tho 
form of my inquiry, the chancellor replied that 
he wouhl again state that tho report Tyas incorrect, 
but that it was true that the emperor had caused 
it to bo intimated to the sultan, that ho might 
count upon tho protection and aid of Russia in case 
of an attack,’ &c. — piost fatherly care, certainly, 
often proffered during the last fifty years* and in 
most cases disastrous to Turkey if accepted. 

On the 13th of April, Prince Menehikoff received a 
communication from St Petersburg, complaining of 
the slowness of his proceedings, and ordering him 
to demand peremptorily the assent by the Porto to 
all tho czar^s demands. There was an urgent desire 
to conclude the whole before France or England 

« Parliamentary Papers. Fart I. p. 140. 


could have any ohanco of interfi^ring ; and Biikat 
Focha was perplexed by the impetuosity of the 
prince. It appears, ^ the same time, that Mon- 
chikoff was conoiliatoiy and courteous in all his 
interviews with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who 
only intimates, in his dispatches, * a mystery that 
hangs oyer the intentions of Russia,’ and a dis- 
crepancy between the conduct of the prince and 
Hho military demonstrations and movements of 
Russian partisans.’ What, above all, lulled the 
Eiiglish representatives at the five great capitals 
into security, was tho fact that tho disputes 
regarding the Holy Places were actually reaching 
^conclusion. France had. become conceding, and 
Turkey was enabled to give what appeared full 
satisfaction to Russia, so far as this matter was 
concerned. On the 5th of May, appeared the firman 
of the sultan, completely settling the question. Wo 
do not transcribe it, simply because, though im- 
portant, it involves the same kind of petty details 
as all the documents concerning these Holy Places — 
tho key of the Scpulchrc-gatc; tho right of Greeks 
and Latins to uso tho key; tho right of joint or 
separate worship ; tho right (or tho wrong) of tho 
Greek door-keeper to shut out tho Latin monks; 
the ownersliip of tho new silver star in the Grotto 
of the Sepulchre ; the hours at which the Greeks, 
Latins, and Armenians may severally worship 
at tho Sepulchr9, in order that three bodies of 
Christians may not be mutually contaminated by 
worshipping together ; the repair of the dilapidated 
cupola by the sultan, to allay the quarrels of the 
Christians, who disputed which fraternity should 
undertake this duty ; tho blocldng uj> of some 
windows which looked upon the church of tho 
Holy Sepulchre — such were the matters on which 
tlio finnan dwelt. But this progress towards, and 
final attainment of, an accommodation on tho old 
subjects of dispute^ seems to have been precisely 
what Russia did not want, and what impelled her 
to bo pressing with her now and secret demands. 

Strange to say, it was on tho same day which 
witnessed tho issue of tho conclusive firman, that 
Prinoe Mcnchikoff sent in an official ^note’ to 
Bifaat Pacha, so exigeant in its tone as thoroughly 
to alarm Lord Stratford. The sultan was ill at 
tho time; and Rifaat Pacha, troubled at his 
position, requested tho ftill advice of tho British 
and French ambassadors. It soon appeared that 
Lord .Stratford do Redcliffo, M. de la Cour, Kitaat 
Facia, and the grand vizier were of one mind, 
that the demands of Russia could not be acceded 
to — claiming, as she did, the ^protectorate’ of eleven 
millions of tho Christian subjects of the sultan ; in 
other words, a share of the sovereignty of Turkey. 
In the dispatches of the Earl of Clarendon, written 
in tho months of May and June, it is made evident 
that the Briti^ government bad placed faith in 
the declarations made by Count Nesselrode and 
Baron Brunnow : they had thought that the settle- 
nfllnt concerning the Holy Places would comprise 
all the matters in dispute ; and they were wholly 
unprepared for the nows which Lord Stratford 
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had now to tranamit to them. A sudden change 
of ministry took place at Constantinople; Reahid 
Pacha^ Mustapha Pacha^ and others assumed 
important offices ; and the tone employed against 
Russia became more decided. Menchikoff de- 
manded ftom Reshld Pacha^ the now minister for 
foreign aSIdrSi an immediate answer to the ^note.* 
The last scene in this act of the Turkish drama 
occurred on the 2l8t of May, when Prince Menchikoff 
departed from Oonstantinoplo, and the imperial 
arms were withdrawn from the Russian embassy. 
Count Nesselrode wrote to Roshid Pacha, stating 
that Menchikoff would remain at Odessa a short 
time, and that if Turkey sent in its adhe8i<^ 
within a week, all might yet be well. Turkey 
did not send in its adhesion ; and thus the cud 
of May witnessed the termination of the eventM 
Menchikoff mission. 


EUSaiAN PKEPARATIONS FOU WAK, UNDER 
PRINCE GORTCnAKOFP, 

A phrase, used by an English statesman in 
parliament, concerning ‘ drifting into war,’ might 
be applied to Turkey at this time. It is a term 
that presupposes a sort of vacillation and timidity, 
rather than a bold pursuit of a clearly defined 
object. Turkey drifted into war, much against tho 
wish of its own sultan, and also of the European 
powers generally. It earnestly begged and prayed 
its haughty neighbour Russia to be conciliatory, 
less exacting, more disposed to do unto others as 
it would itself be done unto. But Russia deemed 
liersclf strong, and Turkey weak. 

While the diplomatists wore, on every hand, 
eovei'iiig the Turkish question with a profusion 
of documents ; while names of Nesselrode, 
Brouyn de Lhuys, Manteuffel, Buol^ Stratfoni dc 
Rcdcliffe, Clarendon were in every one’s mouth 
— Russia was silently but vigorously bringing 
her vast forces to concentrate upon tho I’lincL- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, evidently 
aiming at that ^material guarantee’ which she 
afterwards attempted to exact. These military 
preparations were in progress from tho time when 
Prince MonchikofTs mission seemed likely to fail, 
perhaps still earlier. The whole of tlie southern 
provinces of Russia were alive with soldiers for 
many weeks, corps d’arm6e and regiments descend- 
ing from tho regions of the Don, the Dniester, and 
tho Dnieper, towards the Pruth— ready to cross over 
into Moldavia as soon as the word of command 
should arrive. 

The die was cast ; tho aggression occurred in ilio 
beginning of July 1863. On the 2d of that month, 
one corps d’arm6e crossed the Pruth under General 
LUders ; and on the following day, another con- 
siderable force crossed under (^ne^ Dannenbei*g, 
Nearly one-third of these united forces ||^ 
cavalxy, and they were provided with seventy-two 
guns of laige calibre. A pro-Russian party had 


already been organised in the Principalities ; and 
Gortchakoff intr^uoed himself and his mission to 
the inhabitants in a flaming proclamation. 

The general who was called upon to lead tho 
first attack against the Turks in this war, is 
liable to be confounded with another Russian of 
the same name. Prince Gortchakoff* the soldier, 
is the brother of Prince Gortchakoff the diplo- 
matist, who conducted the negotiations at Vienna 
on the part of Russia during the subsequent Con- 
ferences. Bom in or about tlie year 1792, Prince 
Michael Dmitrivich Gortchakoff has been known 
to tho rest of Europe only as a highly rewarded 
general, not as one who has achieved great 
exploits. He first served in the artillery of tho 
Imperial Guard, and was an officer of artillery 
during the siege of Silistria in 1828-9 ; during this 
siege, he is said to have embarrassed the operations 
of his commander by inmning his guns into a deep 
fosse, where they stuck fast, and could not be fired. 
In 1831, he took part in the war in Poland, on the 
staff of Count Pahlen. Some accounts give a dis- 
paraging view of his exploits there, hut others 
speak of the good service rendered by his artilJcry ; 
and, at anyrate, the czar raised him to a higher 
rank in the army when the Polish insurrection was 
quelled. In 18*43, he was appointed general of 
artillery, and soon afterwards military governor (»f 
Warsaw. When Austria obtained the aid of Russia 
during the Hungarian campaign, Gortchakoff was 

♦ Much confusion exists in tho current orthography of Russian 
and Turkish names. A few words, therefore, may not he iiiiippro- 
prliito here concerning tho diversities in the current n^odos of 
spelling these names. 

The letters of the Russian alphabet arc not only, for the most 
part, fliifercut mfurm tVoui those in the llnmaTi, l^it in many eases 
different in power also. Hcnco, when a Uiissinn name has to be 
expressed in EnglUli, it becomes a question what nomhiiiation of 
EngllKh letters will bust convey the liussian sound of the syUAhlos ; 
and different persons judgo differently on this ])oiiit. Tliis in 
especially observublo in respect to tho uncertuin usuge of A iiiid r, 
of V and / or Jf, td’ r and ir, of ch and tch or of cz and ts. 
Moreover, many of the coiKsonanls and diphthungH have, in J-higlisli, 
sounrls differing a little from those which they bear in Fruiu'h, 
German, and Italian ; and on this ground alone a foreigner would 
be prone to spell Uuusiau names in a w'ny dilforunt from an Knglisli 
writer. Hence such disierei)ancifs as tho following : — Azf»ft Azoif\ 
Asoph ; Oezafeow, Olohakof; Menc.hiko(f\ Menisehthojr, 

MefUiihopj (jforchak(\ff\ Gortchako^t Gortnehakoff'; lyurojtzaVy Vorun- 
znf; SuvmrroWf Suvarof; Crimea, Krimva ; Jtafne/nva, Jinlaklava ; 
Sebastopol, Sevastopol ; iral/achia, Valuvhia ; Sweahurg, Soeahurg, 
Some think that the doubling of the final / is quite superfliioua ; 
and that Ortof and Yermolof, as Kuglish forms of Uussiuu njiinua, 
are more consistent than Ortoff ami Yervwloff. 'J'liere is no 
authority ompowered to sctllo these differences ; and tho differences 
will probably conlitiuo. Lord Stratford dc HcdcUffe, in his diplo- 
matic dispatches, spells RusKiun names with more simplicity of 
structure than many other writers ; and his exuinplo in these cases 
will be generally followed in tho present work. 

In the Turkish language, in like manner, there arc sounds of 
letters and diphthongs concerning 'which the most fitting 10ngli.s]i 
equivalents are by no means determined. Hence the following 
groups of uncertainties: — Reahid, Ileachid, Jiedshid, Jlcdschid! 
Omar, Omer; Pasha, Pacha; Sherif. Sekerif, ShenJ^i", Shereef; 
Itcdif, Bediff, Jiedeef; Vizir, Vizier, Viaeer, IVuzeer ; ami others of 
similar oharucter. So perplexed have many writers Imh^h concerning 
Oriental orthography, that in a Jliatory of Hindoatan, written half 
a century ago, tho name of the famous Asiatic conqueror Ohewjia 
Khtus is spelled in no less than seven different ways, without any 
apparent consciousness of the discrepancy on the part of the author. 
To this uncertainty of English equivalents for Oriental sounds may 
TOrhaps, in great part, be attributed tho diverse names at Mahomet, 
Mahammsdt Mahmud, Mahmood, Mahmoud, Mehcmet, Mehmet, 
Mohammad, sxuiMuhummed, Within the last few years, a tendoney 
has been shewn to make great changes in the English orthography 
of Oriental names ; tho neroes of mir boyish days, Aladin and 
Saladint are scarcely to be identlflra in their modem dresses of 
*Ald-ud^dfn and Salah-ud-din, 

The reader must, therefore^ eonsider this evil, of uncertain 
orthography in resp^ to Russian and Turkish names, os one not at 
present to be eurea. 
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one of the generals present ; but his name meets 
with little attention in the histories of tliat remark- 
able war. Whatever may be his military status, 
his late imperial master seems to have showered 
down a profusion of favours on him : aid>de- 
camp-gcneral, general of artillery, chef d’etat major, 
governor of Warsaw, lieutenant-general of Poland 
— these are, or ought to be, positions of reward for 
high services. Gortchakoft' was the representative 
of the czar in London on occasion of the funeral of 
the Dukaof Wellington in 1852. The Russian troops, 
when the Danubian campaign of 1853 commenced, 
arc said to have wished tliat their leader had been 
Lildcrs rather than Gortchakotf. The latter has been 
severely handled by the foreign correspondents of 
.some of the newspapers. ‘ Though of gainly person 
' and aristocratic bearing, he is not able to look you 
full in the face wdth honest frankness ; but, when 
speaking, eyes you askance, and turns away if 
you look on lihn. This peculiarity is very painful 
to Englishmen ; but nothing is more common in 
Russia. . . . . * It is generally his lot to bo defo^ited 
in every combat j but, with sublime impudence, he 
claims the victory, and sings a Te Deum for it. He 
oppresses the people in whose country lie is in the 
most atrocious way ; yet makes them sign addresses, 
expressing profound gratitude for his humanity. 
He robs and pillsigcs by wholesale, and yet pom]»- 
ously announces that his mission is to ‘‘protect” 
liis victims. He audaciously accuses the enemy of 
needless severity, and yet issues orders of the day 
in which he recommends liis men to be ruthless in 
slaughter. He iwctends to despise religious fanati- 
I cisin, and yet makes his brutsd army believe that 
I »S(; Sergius ard the Panagia arc leading them to 
victory. He affects a scrupulous love of truth, and 
yet gravely tolls his men that if they arc killed for 
the orthodox*faith, they will rise again after three 
days in their native villages.’ Severe as this 
language is, still the prince’s conduct in the 
PrincipJilitics afterwards afforded justiticatiou for 
portions of it. 

Gortchakoif’s proclamation on entering IVlol- 
davia, adverted to in a former jiaragra[)h, was 
neither better nor worse than those which the 
elder Napoleon was wont to issue when ho 
invaded the temtories of others. An aggressor 
easily finds language to justify his aggression : — 

‘ liis majesty the emperor, my august lord and 
master, has ordered me to occupy your country 
with the armies the command of which he has 
deigned to confide to me. 

‘ AVo conic among you neither witli projects of 
eoiKpiest nor with the intention to modify the 
institutions under which you live, or the political 
position which solemn treaties have guaranteed 
to you. 

‘ The provisional occui>atiou of the Principalities 
wdiich 1 am ordered to effect, is for no other pur- 
pose than that of ai\ immediate and efficacious 
protection in grave and unforeseen circumstances, 
when the Ottoman government, distrusting the 
numerous proofs of a sincere alliance wdiich the 


imperial court has never ceased to give.it since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Adrianople, replies to 
our most equitable proposals with i*efusals, and 
opposes tlie most offensive suspicions to our 
disinterested advice^ 

‘ In his magnanimity, iu his constant desire to 
maintain peace in the ]^t as' well as in Europe, 
the emperor will avoid an aggressive war against 
Turkey, so long as his dignity and the interests of 
his empire shall permit him to do so. 

^ On the day on which he obtains the reparation 
W'hich is duo to him, and the guarantees which ho 
hae a right to claim for the future, his troops shall 
return within the frontiei*s of Russia. 

‘ Inhabitants of Moldavia and AVallaGhia, I 
also execute an order of his imperial majesty in 
declaring to you, that the presence of his majesty’s 
troops in your country shall not impose on you any 
fresh charges or contributions ; that the forage and 
rations for the troops shall in due time, and at 
a rsite ajipointcd and agreed on in advance by 
your governments, be paid for from our military 
treasury. 

‘Look tranquilly to the future! Engage with 
security in your agricultural labours and commercial 
speculations ! Bo obedient to the laws under whicli 
yon live, and tq the established authorities. It is 
by the faithful discharge of these duties that you 
will acquire the best claim to tlic generous solicitude 
and the powerful protection of bis majesty the 
emperor.’ 

By reference to a maj), it will bo seen that the 
Danube separates Uio two Turkish provinces of 
Bulgaria and AVallachia throughout a distance of 
fimn 40U to 500 miles, from Orsova to Galatz; that 
the remaining course of the Danube, to the Black 
Sea, separates the Dobrudseba or Dobrudja district 
of Bulgaria from Moldavia and from the Russian 
province of Bessarabia ; and that tlie Rruth enters 
tiic Danube near Galatz. In the first instance, 
the Russians did not cross the Dmiube into tiic 
Dobrudscha, but crossed the Pruth into Moldavia. 
The passages were made near the villages of 
Skouliaiiy and Leova ; and tho troops quickly 
marched to Jassy or Yassy, the capital of Moldavia. 

The Czar Nicholas had artned himself to the 
adoption of this step by the publication of a 
manifesto (Juno J),* in wliich he gives quite a 
religious tone to the motives which actuated his 
conduct. Ho professes his obligation, as head of 
the Greek orthodox church, to adopt stem measures 
against tlio sultan, on account of certain alleged 
infractions of agreements with tho Christian suli- 
jects of the Forte ; ambition, he declares, has no 
influence with him, nor does Russia either seek or 
need conquests. It was a mauiflesto calculated to 
reuse the religious fanaticism of his people ; and in 
what this fanaticism consisted, may be seen from a 

* It 1« f^quentlyneoMiary, In Rnflslm doonmenta, to give a 
doublo date. This arises trom the ftict, that Russia still retains the 
Oiastyle, which England abandoned in 17A2, and which has been 
aUHikmed by most other natiems. Jane 14, in Russia, corresponds 
wiUTJune 26 in England. In any donblo date, the earlier of tho 
two dates is Russian. A want of attention to these facts, gives rise 
to frequent mistakes on the part of English writers. 
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popular song ■which appeared at St Petorshurg about 
that time, called the Seng of a RutaUm Warrior. 
The following has been given as a prose translation 
of a i)art of this efiuSiou : — ‘ From ttie summit of 
the Balkan our brethren stretch out their hands to 
us with hope and prayer. Their suiibrings are not 
unfelt by us. Eussia has compassion on them, and 
goes forth to combat for them. It is tAere that our 
ancestors received ■tlio holy baptism, which rescued 
thorn from the darkness of idolatry. There is the 
sanctuary of our faith. It is there tha{ the chalice 
of salvation restored them to life. The mother of 
orthodox Russia, Kief, holy and sublime city-a-is 
she not the gud-danghtor of Constantinople 1 Thoje 
traditions are sacred to us. They contain the pro- 
mise and the pledge of destinies which arc gathering 
strength in silence. We go forth to chastise the 
proud, to avenge our altar, insulted by the impious. 
Burst fbrtli, then, holy war ! Let our ciy, the 
precursor of victory, bo raised ! Tliat ciy is : “ All 
for the God of Russia, for tho Czar of the Russians !” ’ 
This may be said at once— that if the Russians were 
not destined to A'anquish the Turks, it was through 
no want of fiorj' impulse given by the priesthood 
of the Russian Church ; and it is equally apparent, 
ft-om events which transpired about tho same time 
on the other side of tho Danube, that the Turks 
were in like manner worked up to excitement by 
the priests of Islam j* so much did this contest 
partake of the characteri.stics of that most sad of 
all conflicts— a religious war. 

When the Russians entered Jassy, they found 
that much had been done to smooth their path — 
an address of homage to the czar had been pre- 
parofl by the Russian emissaries in the city ; and 
tho Hospodar of Moldavia, Prince Ghika, was 
very lukewarm in his allegiance towards his 
master the sulUni. In like manner, when Prince 
Gortchakoft; towards the close of .July, made a 
journey of ItiO miles from Jassy to Bucharest, 
the capital of Wallachia, he was received by a 
deputation of bishops and nobles, with obsequious- 
ness and adulation. Whatever may be tho state 
of opinion among tho mass of the people, it is 
evident that the late czar— by moans of stars, 
ribbons, snuff-boxes, swords, and pecuniary trea- 
sures more immediately useful— exercised a power- 
ful influence over the minds of ollicial persons in 
nearly all tlie countries which bordered his vast 
dominions ; and, in respect to tho Principalities, 
community of religious belief came in aid of this 
patronising spirit. 

Before the Russians encountere<l any Turkish 
forces, they effected their M'orst in spoiling tho 
mouth of tho Danube. Of all tho channels by 
which this river empties its waters into tho Black 
Sea, the channel known as the Sulina Mouth is 
tho only one practicable for largo shipping. It 
was one of tho evil consequences of tho Treaty of 
Adrianople, signed in 1829, that tho Sulina Mouth 
was made over by Turkey to Russia, with power 

• T»lam PHlvatlon*) li the Mine wWoh Mo^mednn* rivo to 
their religion ; it is their equivalent for ow yrordJUohammedaniSM. 


to establish a quarantine station. This quarantine 
station has boon so managed as to give Russia an 
effective control over the trade of the Danube. 
The Danube is the outlet for Austrian trade “with 
the Black Sea and Oonstautinople ; and Austria, 
interested in the maintenance of a clear channel, 
agreed to the possession by Russia of the Sulina 
Mouth, on condition tliat a sand-bar across tho 
mouth should bo kept constantly dredged and 
deepened. This condition Russia r^oatedly 
evaded ; and it had for years beconv pretty 
evident, that she was willing enough to benefit 
Odessa and the Dniester by contributing to stag- 
nate Galatz and tho Danube. Austria had long 
had much to complain of in this respect ; but when 
Gortchakoff entered the Principalities, still more 
arbitrary measures were adopted to check the tnule 
of tho Danube. Although com was sent down that 
river in such large quantities in July and August, 
that more than a tliousand vessels were required for 
its further removal, yet those vessels were checked 
by Russian obstrnctioiis, and b}' the^niddle of Seji- 
tembor, a vast quantity of corn was accumulated, 
useless both to buyers and sellers. 

Meanwhile the Russians assumed complete 
governing control in tho Princii>alities ; ordered 
the two hospodars, Ghika and Stirbey, to obey the 
czar and not the sultan ; made contributions on 
the inhabitants ; forced some of the younger men 
to serve in the Russian army ; issued proclama- 
tions and decrees in tho czar’s name ; and punished 
those who persisted in faithful allegiance to tlioir 
Ottoman master. The czar, having gone too far 
to recede, made arrangements for strengthening 
his armies by a new levy of 7 in the 1000 ; and 
; Oortchakoft) assured of reinforcements, became 
I more and more arrogant in his proceedings.. 
While at Biichaiest, he issued a proclamation, in 
which it is difficult to see what difference was nnule 
between the Deity and the czar : ^ Russia is called 
to annihilate paganism ; and those who would 
oppose her in that sacrod mission, shall be anni- 
hilated with the ]>agaiiS ! life to the ezar! 

Long life to the God of the Russians ! ’ Giurgevo, on 
the north bank of the Danube, ox>]>osito Kusichuk,. 
was selected as the chief Russian camp ; and by the 
months of September and October, many indica- 
tions were presented of an intention on the part of 
the Russians to cross the Danube into Bulgaria. 

In consequence of the proceedings of the Turkish 
government — presently to be noticed — Omar Pacha 
received orders to summon the Russian army to 
quit the Turkish territories. Accordingly, on or 
about 8th October, Omar Pacha wrote thus to 
Prince Gortchakoff : 

‘While tho Sublime Porto has exhausted all 
means of conciliation to obtain at once peace and 
its own independence, the court of Russia has not 
ceased to raise difficulties in tho way of any such 
settlement, and has ended with the violation of 
treaties — invading the two Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, integral parts of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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' True to its pacific system, the Porto, instead 
of exercising its right to make reprisals, con- 
fined itself oven then to protesting, and did not 
deviate from the >vay that might lead to an 
arrangement. 

^Russia, on tho contrary, far from evincing 
corresponding sentiments, has ended by rejecting 
the proposals recommended by the angnst 
mediating courts — proposals which were alike 
necessary to tlio honour and to the security of 
the Polit. There only remains for tho latter tho 
indispensable necessity of war. But as tho inva- 
sion of tho Principalities, and tho violation of 
treaties which has attended it, are tho veritable 
causes of the war, tho Sublime Porto, as a last 
expression of its pacific sentiments, proposes to 
your excellency, by my intervention, the evacuation 
of the two provinces ; and grants for your decision 
a term of fifteen days, to date from tho receipt 
of this letter. If within this interval a negative 
answer shall reach mo from your excellency, the 
commciiccmoh't of hostilities will be the natural 
conse([uence.’ 

Prince GortcliakofTs reply to Omar Pacha’s 
missive was brief enough ; it simply announced 
I that the prince ^lad no orders to commence 
I hostilities, nor to conclude peace, nor to evacuate 
j tlio Principalities.* It was tantamount to a 

i refusal to discuss such matters with the Turkish 
! generalissimo. 

I It now becomes necessary to consider what was 
{ tho military position of Russia at that period; 

I what amount of force she had poured into the 
i Principalities, to secure her ‘ material guarantees 
; wliat reserves were in store ; and on what 

I principle of organisation her military system was 
j conducted. , 

j Tho most discordant accounts have been written 
concerning the numerical strength of the Russian 
I armies — somo wTiters magnifying the force to 

nearly 1,500,000 men ; wliilc others enumerate so 
many causes of weakness, as to bring down the 
cflf'ectivo number to soiiiothing under 400,000. 
As in most similar cases, the truth probably occu- 
pies a middle position between tlicso extremes. 
The main bulk of tho army is entirely rccniitcd 
from serfs. When once a levy is made, an<l a 
]>easaut drawn for tho army, the chances of his 
rolurii to liis native village in life and health arc 
so few, that his relations take leave of him as one 
about to be removed from them for ever ! His 
term of service is long, and during this term his 
hardships are many ; for blows and scanty food, 
piercing cold and stagnant marshes, arc too often 
the return for his fidelity to tho czar his master. 

I The infantry are formed into regiments of tho lino, 
i tho Guards, and tho Grenadiers. These regiments 
j are larger than with us, comprising frequently 
i four battalions of 1000 men each. A Russian 
account, drawn up in T863, gives the infantry of 
tho active army at about 604,000; the cavalry, 

63,000 ; the artillery, 20,000 ; tho pngineers, 13,000 ; 
besides this active or movable army of 600,000, 


there were enumerated the corps of invalids and 
criminals in the garrisons and hospitals, forming a 
stationary force of 90,000 ; the reserve of 260,000, 
formed to fill up gaps in the active army, and 

60.000 irregulars. All these would form a military 
force of above 1,000,000, provided the numbers are 
not modified to suit the imperial views. Under 
ordinary circumstances, vacancies are filled up 
by an annual levy of 5 in 1000 of the male inha- 
bitants within certain limits of age ; these recruits 
atb intended to replace those Avho fall in war, and 
those alsO' — a more fraction — ^who live to bo 
diichargod from the army after their term of 
sf^rvico. But in times of exigency, such as those 
which occurred in 1863-4-6, the levies are more 
extensive and more frequent. 

A diplomatic paper of some value gives the 
numbers and positions of several corps of tlie 
Russian army just before the Russians and Turks 
w'^ero about to come in collision. It was written 
by Bir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador 
at St Petersburg, apparently in reply to queries 
forwarded by the Earl of Clarendon. It is dated 
October 27, 1863 ; and tho following is a portion of 
its contents : — ^ Tho disposition of the Russian forces, 
according to an account which your lordshij) may 
rely upon, is as follows. Tho fourth corps, composed 
of four divisions under tho orders of Prince 
GortchakofI' and General Dannenbei*g, are quartered 
at and about Bucharest. This force hardly exceeds 

60,000, comprising detached bodies of troops en- 
gaged in guarding tho lino of the Danube somo 
200 leagues in extent, from Widdin to Ismail. 
The three points of the Danube which are the most 
closely observed, as those at which the ])assage 
of a Turkisli army is tho most to be apprehended, 
arc Widdin, Nicot)o3i, and Silistria. Prince Gort- 
chakoffs reserves, formetl of the third corps of 

60.000, under tho command of General Baron 
Ostcn-Sackcn, aro in eantonmeiiis between Kicff 
and the Pnith. The fifth corps, 60,000 strong, 
under General Liidors, are quartered about Odessa 
and in Bessarabia ; it was the third division of 
this corj)S which was lately disembarked at Soucoum 
Kale. The sixth corps, another body^pf 60,000 
men, aro at present quartered at Moscow. l\vo 
corps of cav^ry of tho reserve . remain among 
their colonies at Krumeushuk and Kharkotf. The 
second corps, commanded by General Paiiiutinc, is 
stationed in Iceland. Tho first corps, under the 
orders of General Sievers, occupies tho Baltic 
provinces and Lithuania. The Corps do la Garde, 
and that of tho Grenadiers, each of 40,000 men, 
are quartered in the capital, at Novogorod, and 
Narva. Tho corps of tho Caucasus, with its reserve 
division stationed at Taganrog, forms a force of 

80.000 men. The troops in Mingrelia, under the 
command of General Beboutoff, which are destined 
to operate in Asia Minor, amount at present to 

25.000. This force, however, can at any time be 
reinforced by detachments from tho army of 
Prince Woronzow. I will only observe that tho 
above statements, although meagre and incomplete, 
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are, as far as they go, worthy of confidence.’ * To 
render some of these details intelligible, it may be 
well to remark that the Rpssian military forces arc 
mostly grouped in corps, army corps, or corps 
d'ami6e, each comprising about 60,000 men, and 
each forming a complete and distinct army, with 
its due proportion of infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, guns, and stores of every kind. 

According to tho best accounts, the Russian 
troops which crossed the Pinth in July 1853 were 
the following : — * • 

3 Infantry Divisions, of 1G,000 men each, = 48,00t) 

2 Cavalry Divisions, . , . = 8,000 

1 Infantry Drigadc, . . . . = 8,000 • 

1 Dattalion Chasseurs, . . . = 4,000 

10 Cossack Iteglments, of 600 men each, =:? 6,000 

Total 74,000 

All infantry division in the Russian army, it may 
here be observed, has two brigades, each brigade 
two regiments, and each regiment 4000 men. 
1']ach regiment has a battery of 12 guns ; so that 
tho above force was probably accompanied* by 
about 2G0 guns. A few thousands more crossed 
tho Truth in August, making the total number 
about 80,000 — ^tliat is, supposing tho rogimcnls had 
their full complement, and making no deductions 
for those who fell by the way, under the influence 
of cholera and fever. The troops belonged chiefly 
to the fourth army corps ; and the principal oiRcers 
under Prince Gortchakotf were Liidors, Danncnbcrg, 
Simonoff, Pcrloff, Liprandi, Nirod, Sixtel, Mdller, 
Engclliardt, and Fischbach. Tlieso names will 
sht‘w how largely tho Russian army is officered 
by (fcrmans, and may serve to explain tho leaning 
of (iorman ni Hilary men towards llio c/ar and 
Russia. 

The Russian soldiers, it is easy to conceive, 
have few home-sympathies to warm their hearts 
after Ihcy once enter the army. They arc drawn 
for twenty-five years of service ; but after ten or 
fjftooii years, they are withdrawn from tlio active 
to the reserve battalions or squadrons of their regi- 
ment. As n I'csorvo, they arc restored to a certain 
amount of liberty ; hut tho old lies have been 
severed, tho poor men lead a vagabond sort of 
life, and they are liable to bo called upon for 
further service in times of exigency. Germain do 
Lagny says: ^When a man is onco enlisted, tho 
hi-utality of his instructors, the cruelty of liis 
officers, the privations of every description which 
ho has to undergo, and tho passive, aiiinial-like 
submission to the requirements of a torturing 
system of discipline, soon reduce him to the level 
of a mere walking-machine. At tho expiration of 

twenty-five years’ service the state owes 

him nothing, and gives him nothing, except tho 
liberty of providing, in any manner he can, for his 
own support and that of his family. If ho is merely 
' lame or deaf, he becomes a fireman or a breaker 


of stones upon tlie highways Most of the 

men, on their discharge, become ostlers, porters, or 
beggars. Some drag out a miserable existence of 
suffering along the public roads, in the endeavour 
to regain tho village in which they were born.** 



llussian Soldiers. 


Bad as this system may he, it bcliovcs Englishmen 
to be cautious in condemning it, until tlie dis- 
charged soldiers of their own country arc better 
provided for than has hitherto been tho case. 

At the end of October, the Russian troops liad 
spread throughout the two PriucipaHti<*s, and hful 
penetrated to tho north bank of tlic Diinubo. 
Here wo must leave thorn a while, rind attend to 
tho course of events in the trans-Dauubiaii 
provinces. 

TURKISH PREPARATIONS FOR WAR, UNJ>EU 
OMAR PACHA. 

While Gortchakoff was thus advancing to tlio 
Danube, many agitating scenes were occurring in 
the Turkish metropolis. 

The departure of Princo Meiichikoff from Con- 
stantiuoplc, with all tho indications of offended 
hauteur and disappointetl diplomacy, was of course 
a grave event in the eyes of the Turkish ministers 
and their sultan, and nut less so in the estimation of 
the ambassadors from the different Eurojican courts. 
All felt that there was a machine under their 


» ParUamontary Papers on Eastern Affiiirs. Fart II. p. S13. 


* I'Atf £fiouC tmd the Itussians, p. 86. 
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guidance in a very fragile and dislocated condition ; 
that this machine would be sadly shaken by any 
actual conflict with so powerful a neighbour as 
llussia ; that it would be desirable to stave off the evil 
day as long as possible ; and that it would ho a duty to 
alL'iy, 1 ‘athcr tliau excite the passions of the people. 
Many writers have since asserted, that if the Turkisli 
government had been left to itself untraiumelled 
by advice from the Allied ambassadors, Menchi- 
kofl’’s demands would iu*obably have boon comjdied 
with. It may be so ; but Turkey would in that 
ease have assuredly been more hound in shackles 
than ever, and the Russian Colossus woiiUl have 
made one more stop towjirds tlie planting of his 
foot upon Constantinople.* 

It soon appeared, that had the mild-tempered 
sultan been ever so peacefully disposed at that 
period, he would scarcely have been permitted to 
succumb ; his own subjects would have risen against 
him. On the 2Sth of May — MoiichikolF leaving 
depcarted on the 21st — tlie Turkish government 
sent an ufliciabiiote to the several embassies of the 
foreign powers, explaining the circnmstanecs which 
had arisen. The note expressed the sultan’s 
acquicsecnee in the McnchikofV demands respecting 
the Holy Places ; it announced the sultan’s deter- 
mination to issue a firman, consolidating and 
securing the privileges of the Crook Church 
throughout tlio Turkish Emiiire; it statecl that 
Russia ha«l insisted upon an express treaty with her, 
aud her alone, binding the sultan to these now 
arrangements ; but it shewoil how inconsistent 
this would be with the dignity and in<lei>eiulcncc 
of the empire. ‘ However great,’ the note argues, 
‘ may be the desire of the porte to cherish and pre- 
serve more and more the most amicable I’clations 
with Russia, she can never engage herself by such 
a guarantee towards a foreign government, cither 
concluding with it a treaty, or signing a simply 
official note, without compromising gravely her 
independence and the most fundamental rights of 
the sultan over Ids own subjects.’ The sultan 
showed liis good faitli by issuing, a few days later, 
the firman in question, addressed to the Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinoide, and confirming certain 
rights and immuidtics to the (fiiristian subjects of 
the Porte. A diplomatic corrcspoiulcnce eiisuc<l 
between Rcsbid Pacha on the part of Turkey, an<l 
Count Nesselrode on the part of Russia ; but it soon 
became evident that tlie departure of Menebikoff 
was a sign of warlike intentions. It Mas in 
Nesselrode’s note, of the 31st of IVIay, that ‘ material 
guarantees ’ M'crc spoken of as the only means of 
averting M"ar : and it is now known that Marlikc 
preparations had been eommeiiccd oven before 
that date. 

When the crossing of the Pmth by the Russians 
became knoM’^n at Coiistaiitiiioide, the news caused 

* * Qiiand lo CoIohsc Uukbc aura un piccl aux IiardanrllcR, un autro 
sill* lo Sund, le vlriix monde ^ra onclavp, la liberti^ aura fui en 
AinOriquc: chimOro niijourd'hui pour los ospritn bomb’d, costiistos 
prcvlAlona scront un jour cruoUeinent rOMllH^'es; car rKurope, 
maladroitcinent iliviat'e, fiiinmo 1i*h vIUcb do la Grdcc devant los rols 
do Macedoine, nnrn probablomcnt In int^mc sort.’— Tin ens, Du 
Consulat et tie V Empire, 


great excitement. Reshid Pacha Jind Mustaplia 
Pacha, tM'o ministers M’ho had endeavoured to 
bring about a pcjiccfiil result by negotiation, 
became at once unpopular ; the sultan was urgccl 
to dismiss them, aud >vas only prcyciitcd from so 
doing by the strong expostulations of Ijord Stratford 
do Redcliflfe. The Porte issued (14tli July) a 
formal protest against the invjision of the Princi- 
palities, characterising that invasion as a virtual 
declaration of Avar, and refusing to submit to it as a 
menace. The war-party in tlio Divan, or Grand 
Council at Constantinojdc, hciuled by Mchcinot 
Aks the scraskier, M"cro desirous to precipitate 
matters, against tlic advice of Reshid Paclia and 
the peace -pai’ty. 

It may be useful hero to exi)lain, that tlie terms 
‘ Divan,’ ‘ l\jrLc,’ ‘ Hublime Porte,’ are used conven- 
tionally for tlie great council of the empire, or for 
the ministry, as \vc sliould call it in England. This 
council is formed by the grand vi/icr, the Sb<‘ikb- 
nl-lslam, the scraskier, llie ca[)udan paclui, and 
other great ofiicers of state, C(iuivalent in some 
respects to the members of the Privy Council in 
England. These dignitaries meet twice a Avcck, in 
ordinary times, at the house and under the juvsi- 
dciicy of the grand vr/ior, m Iio may be regarded 
as the prime-minister, to discuss and settle the 
general affairs of the government ; but on special 
occasions, some of tlie higher members form a secret 
or cabinet council, to decide matters of urgency. 
There arc ten subordinate councils, presided over 
respectively by the Ministers of Instruction, Justice, 
War, Eorcigu Affairs, &c. ; and each coiiqu’ising 
several members ; but the priiicijial ministers 
alone form the Grand Council, or J>iv<'in. 

On one occasion, after the rupture, but Ix'forc 
the declaration of mmi*, the council M as assembled, 
M’hcn a body of about forty softas^ or students 
of the Koran, ap]>earecl and demanded admis- 
sion to the council-chamber. On being admitted, 
they presented a jietitioii asking for Avar ; it Avas 
ill some sort a fanatic petition, for it Avas signed 
by ulemas and softas — Moslem Jiaters of all 
forms of Cliristianitj'. Jt has been one of the 
unliapiiy features of this Avar, that hoAvover 
just as betAveen tlio sultan and liis Mould-be 
op]>ressor the czar, it has roused the fiery zeal, 
and has indeed been in great part caused by 
the fiery zeal, of the followers both of the 
(h'escent and the Cross. The pctilioii pi-cscuted to 
the council contained many (piotations from the 
Koran, enjoining Avar against Die enemies (jf 
Islam ; and its prayer hinted at threats uf disturb- 
ance, if war Averc longer delayed. If any of the 
ministers expostulated, they Averc met Avith the 
ansAver : ‘ Hero arc the words of the Koran. If you 
are Mussulmans, you arc bound to obey. Vou are 
now listening to foreign and infidel ambassadors, 
Avlio are the enemies of the faitli ; Ave arc the 
cliildrcn of the Prophet ; avo have an army, and 
that army cries out with us for Avar, to avenge the 
insults which the giaours have heaped upon us.’ 

A grand council of a special nature Avas 
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practice. Consequently, they will be warned to 
resort either to the Black Sea, or to the Mediteiv 
ranean Sea, as they shall see fit, within a term which 
shall hereafter be fixed. Moreover, the Ottoman 
goYcrnmciit, being unwilljpg to place hinderances 
in the way of commercial intercourse between the 
subjects of friendly powers, will, during the war, 
leave tlio straits open to their mercantile marine.* 

No sooner was war thus declared, than Gonstan* 
tinople became wild with excitement. The decla- 
ration or manifesto was read in all the mosques, 
.and was received with great enthusiasm. Wealthy 
Turks at once made largo contributions to the 
national treasury, to enable the sultan to bear 
the expenses of the war ; and some oficred to 
clothe and equip bodies of troops. The Bosx)horus 
was alive with caiques, or boats, bringing over 
1'urcomans and Bashi-Bazouks from Asia — pic- 
turesque ragged rascals, who would certainly 
fight for Islam, but who had a keen eye for 
plunder whenever opportunity should offer. It 
was a strange sight at Constantinople in October ; 
Turcomans, Koords, Arabs, armed with scimitars, 
bows and arrows, and lances, roamed about 
the streets, bringing back the past scenes of the 
fifteenth century, when the Osmanli* conquered 
Constantinople ; and these contrasted with the 
picturesque Albanian, and the Europeanised Nizam, 
or regular troops. 

It now becomes necessary to notice the Turkish 
.anny, its numbers and its organisation. Russia, 
as has been seen, has at command an armed forco 
of vast amount, even if we take the lowest of many 
different estimates ; and it is interesting to know 
how far Turlftjy is capable of meeting her formid- 
able neighbour in the field. Turkey, besides 
difficulties of other kinds, has had to contend with 
that of substituting a European for an Asiatic 
organi.sation of her armies. 

The modern reforms, or attempts at reform, in 
Turkey, arc closely associated with the terrible 
m.assacre of the Janissaries in bygone years — that 
coup d'dtat which, like some other coups d’etat, has 
been often regarded as a necessary though violent 
cure for a social malady. The Janissaries were, for 
the most ]iart, chosen from the robust Moslems of 
Bosnia and Albania ; and they gradually acquired, 
through the favour of successive sultans, such an 
enormous military power, as virtually to rule tho 
wliolc empire; for tho Janissaries had more con- 
cern than any other persons in the setting up and 
pulling down of sultans. Tho existence of this 
trooj) of body-guards rendered tho Turkish goveni- 
nient unfitted . for any amalgamation with tho 
powers of Christian nations. The Divan could 
promise nothing with certainty, for tho Janissaries 
could revoke its decisions ; and it could accomplish 
no reforms which interfered with the immunities, 

or offended the prejudices, of this powerful body. 
They usurped tho chief appointments of the 

* Otmanli and Ottoman are nearly cquiyalent terms, derived from 
Osman or Othman, vlio founded the present Turkish dynasty about 
a century before the Turks captured Constantinople. 


government, holding or conferring them nearly 
as they pleased ; and they inspired much terror 
in the population by .fliiir lawlessness and cruelty. 
When, therefore, the late Sultan Mahmoud began 
to play the part of an Osmanli Peter the Groat, 
reforming and civilising his subjects whether they 
would or not, he found the Janissaries the first great 
bar to his progress. These men were medieval 
rather than modem soldiers, and they gradually 
found themselves eclipsed in strategy and tactics 
hj soldiora who had studied the modern art of 
war. The sultan resolved on the re-organisation 
ofdiis army on tho European model; tho Janis- 
saries refused to submit ; and hence arose a choice 
between two evils— either to sec the state cnimble 
ta x>i6ccs, or to crush this immanageablo body. 
Tho sultan chose tho latter alternative, and achieved 
his work in a tragical way : ho caused nearly tlio 
whole of tho Janissaries, 25,000 in number, to be 
massacred in June 1825 ; and thus ended a military 
corps which had existed during four centuries and 
a half. The Nizam Djeilid, or Europeanised troops, 
triumjdicd over the Janissaries, who refused to be 
Europeanised. 

Most writers agree in opinion that this destniction, 
terrible though it was, has been salutary to Turkey. 
The road was cleared for tho introduction of mea- 
sures which could alone secure the existence of .a 
tottering empire. Since this clnongc, tlio Turkish 
troops, if well commanded, liavo shewn that they 
can adapt themselves to European <liscij)linc with- 
out losing their old bravery. Tlio Divan regained 
tho x)owcr, which it had so long virtually lost by 
the arrogant assuiiiptiou of the Janissaries, of 
guiding its own councils, and org.anising its own 
army. But Turkey Inis, iievcrtheloss, suffered in 
many ways by this sudden and startling act. As 
soon as the Janissaries were <lesi)atohod, Sultan 
Mahmoud resolved to carry out his seliemes of 
reform in costume, usages, tactics, and conscription. 
These reforms were repugnant to Moslem feeling. 
Tho Osmanli saw no reason why ho should not 
continue to ffght tlio infidel in the same manner 
as before, and he long and stubbornly resisted the 
sultan’s European tendenc 3 ^ The new rcgulation.s 
were often enforced at the point of tho bayonet, 
and many a bloody scono was the consequence. It 
is, moreover, to bo observed that, after tho massacre 
of the Janissaries, there was scarcely a Mussulman 
family, in Bosnia and Albania whe» had not to 
deplore the loss of some relative ; and there thence 
arose a deadly hatred against the government in 
those pachaliks. How that hatred shewed itself, 
may be easily explained. Whatever may have 
been tho despotic arrogance of the Janissaries, they 
were always ready to defend tho Ottoman Empire 
from enemies, whether Russian or any other. 

When, however, the tragedy had been fulfilled, 

the state of things became changed. The few who 
fled, and saved their lives, raised to a greater pitch ^ 
of tary the relatives of those who had fallen ; while j 
a host of fanatic Mussulman priests went about ^ 
everywhere exciting the people to vengeance 
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depai^tment in cadi province has a constabulary 
detachment. Tlie constables arc all well mounted 
an«l armed, and they form collectively a valuable 
body of 30,000 men — presenting some i)oiiits of 
resemblance to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

A 1 ‘ough estimate has been made, that these 
several bodies of armed defenders of the Ottoman 
p]mpire may, in their fullest organisation, present 
I something like ttic following numbers : — 


The Nizam, 

. = 150,000 

tt Rcdif, .... 

= 150,000 

t* Auxiliaries, 

. = 120,000 

// Irregulars, . 

= 90,000 

ft Constabulary, . 

. = 80,000 

Total, . 

540,000 


Tiut this, like many cither armies on paper, differs 
widely from the number which the sultan could 
actually mako avail cable nt any given time. Tlic 
sultan would have as much difficulty in raising 
and maintaining 300,000 as the czar in raising 
and maintaining 1,000,000 — perhaps more. The 
Ottoman government made two levies iluring the 
course of the summer and autumn of 1653, and 
called upon its various tributary pachas to come 
forth in defence of Idam. Troops gradually 
concentrated towards the Danube, as tlie line of 
operation most threatened by Russia; and an 
endeavour was made to mark out a course of 
strategy for the defence of the principal towns in 
Bulgaria. Wbat attitude England and France 
assumed at this time, with their powerful fleets 
near at lidnd but iloing nothing, will come for 
consideration in a future chapter. All we have 
at present to bear in mind is, that Turkey entered 
upon the congest single-handed. 

Who was the general selected by the czai* to 
manage the Dwubian Ccampaign, has been stated ; 
and it now becomes desirable to glance similarly 
at (fortchakotrs antagonist, Omar Paclia, a much 
more remarkable man — remarkable for his change 
of nationality, his change of religion, his cool 
bnavery, liis unquestioned skill as a niilita^ leader, 
and the success Avhich has almost uuiforyily 
attended his movements in the field. 

Omar Pacha’s career has indee<i been a strange 
one. Born at the village of Vlaski, in Croatia, in 
1801, he was an Austrian subject. Ilis name was 
Lattas, and his fatlicr was administrator-general of 
llie circle of Ogulini. lie studied while a youth in 
the school of mathematics at Thurin, in Transyl- 
vania ; and then entered tlie Austrian military 
c«>rps of Pouts ct Cliauss<5cs. The young man, 
Michael Lattas, wrote well and quickly, and had a 
competent knowledge of inatliomatics ; but after 
filling a clerkship in two government ofliccs, he 
quarrelled with his rulers and his religion ; passed 
over the frontier into Turkey in 1830, and became 
a Mohammedan. The reasons for these changes 
do not a])pear to be well know'ii. He became 
clerk to a Turkish trailer at Widdin ; and under 
the Oriental name of Omar, he next became 
tutor in a wealthy family — ^liis knowledge of the 
{jerviau^ Italian^ and Qeionan languages being of 


great servioo to him. When his patron removed 
to Constantinople, Omar gradually learned the 
Turkish language, and by degrees became ac- 
quainted with military men. lie obtained a 
situation in one of the military schools established 
by the late Sultan Mahmoud; and in this situation 
he attracted the attention of Khosrou Pacha, the 
sultan’s right-hand man in tlio military reforms 
then in ])rogress. The old pacha admitted him itito 
the army, made him his aid-de-camp, and got him 
tlfo appointment of writing-master to the future 
sultan, Abdul-Medjid, then a boy. Omar soon 
afttjr wards married ]s.hosrou’s ward — a daughter 
Oif one of the last of the Janissaries. He throw 
himself energetically into the army reforms 
j4anncd by the sultan, fii-st as chief of battalion, 
and then as aid-de-camp and interpreter to General 
Clizanowski, who instructed the Turkish troops in 
Euroiicau tactics at Constantinople. Ever active, . 
ho was next employed in superintending a topo- 
graphical survey in Bulgaria and Wallachia — an 
apprenticeship which proved to be of immense 
service to him when lie had to manage a Danubian 
campaign in later years. He was a lieutenant- 
colonel when Abdul-Medjid came to the thi-one 
in 1839 ; but he was rapidly promoted to the offices 
of colonel and major-general. Up to this time ho 
had seen no service in the field ; but between 1840 
and 1847, lie was employed in quelling insurrec- 
tions in Syria, Albania, and Bosnia — insurrections 
from wliich Turkey is seldom free more than a 
few months at a time. Ilis services in this way 
brought him the honoui*s of lieutenant-general and 
pacha. In 1848, he had a delicate mission, partly 
military and partly diplomatic, in the Princi- 
palities ; and his imperial master signified liis 
approval of his services, by conferring on him ilio 
dignity of mushir. In 1861, when tlio Moslem 
inhabitants of Bosnia refused to bend to the 
reforming tendencies of the sultan, Omar — now 
Omar Pacha — ^^vas sent against them ; and both in 
Bosnia and Montenegro he displayed great mili- 
tary abilities. When the troubles broke out with 
Russia in 1853, Omar was appointed generalissimo 
of the Turkish army ; and woi'thy did ho after- 
wards prove himself of the choice. Tliei-o is a 
remarkable mixture of the Oriental and the culti- 
vated European in Omar. The author of the 
Frontier Lando of the Christian and the Turk tluis 
speaks of Omar and his family, whom he met 
during the Bosnian campaign of 1851 : ‘ I stayed 
the whole clay at the camp with his officers, who 
shewed mo every possible attention in their tents. 
When the retreat was beat, the wdiole troops turned 
out, and gave three cheers of, ‘^Padishah cliuk 
yaslia!” and 1 then returned to town. On my 
way, I met Omar Pacha in a small open carriage, 
drawn by four very handsome llungaiian horses, 
with his little daughter Emiii4 on his knee, and a 
brilliant staff following him on horseback. His 
wife and her mother occupied a chariot-and-four ; ) 
and a caliche came next, with the daughter’s 
French governess^ the wife’s German lady’s-maid^ 
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and two femalo slayesj and the cortege was I >vife is young, fair-haired, and good-looking, as 


closed by amed rettdners of the pachn on horse- 
back, and. a half squadron of landers. They 
were taking their usual evening exorcise “bn 


far as I could judge through the semi-transparent 
yashmak.’ 

At the end of October 1853, then, a Russian 


the. slopes.” Emind is a pretty child of nine, army under Prince OortchakofT, and a Turkish 
years old, already betrothed to the son of a army under Omar Pacha, mot fkce to face on the 
distinguished Turkish statesman. Omar Pacha's opposite banks of the Danube, 
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CAMPAIGN ON THE lUNUBE IN 1853-4. 


H ue campaign on the Danube 
1 1853-4 will ever remain an 
mrable memento for the Turks, 
irs were the efforts ; theirs the 
gy; theirs the danger; theirs 
icess ; and theirs also should bo 
iso. The English and French 
powerful by sea, and the other 
re dancing attendance on the 
striving to stem the torrent of 
‘"'^"llussian aggression by paper missives. How 
this was manifested, and by what steps English and 
French troops were drawn upon Turkish soil, will 
be explained in the next chapter. The present 
is of right devoted to the Turks, who fought well 
before any allies came to their aid. 

Omar Pacha, as has already been stated, was 
commissioned by lus sultan to manage the important 
strategetical operations necessary in a contest with so 
formidable ajA opponent as Russia. The formation 
of a plan partly preceded, partly followed, the actual 
termination of peace. The formal declaration of war 
by Turkey on the 5th of October, was a document 
of considerable length ; for it entered into various 
particulars and reasonings, intended to justify the 
course which the Porte felt oompcllod to pursue. 
Tlie Russian declaration in reply to it| given in the 
Gazette de St Petersburg^ was more brief, and was 
couched as follows : — ‘ By the grace Of (Jod, wo, 
Nicholas I., Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russians, <kc., make known as follows: By our 
manifesto of the of Juno, in the present year, 
we made known to our faithful and dearly beloved 
subjects the motives which had placed us under 
the obligation of demanding from the Ottoman 
Porte inviolable guarantees in favour of the sacred 
right of the orthodox church. Wo also tinnouncod 
to them, that all our efforts to recall the Porto, by 
means of amicable persuasion, to sentiments of 
equity, and to tho faitbfhl observance of treaties, 
had remained unfruitful, and that wo had conse- 
quently deemed it indispensable to cause our troops 
to advance into tho Danubian Principalities ; hut 
in taking this step, wo still entertained the hope 
that the Porto would acknowledge its wrong-doings, 
and would decide on acceding to our just demands. 
Our expectation has been frustrated. Even the 
cliief powers of Europe have sought in vain, by 


t^mir exhortations, to shako the blind obstinacy of 
the Ottoman government. It is by a declaration 
of war, by a proclamation filled with lying, accu- 
sations against Russia, that it has responded to tho 
pacific efforts of Europe, as well as to our spirit of 
long-suffering. *At last, enrolling in the ranks of 
its army revolutionary exiles from all countries, 
the Porte has just commenced hostilities on the 
Danube. Russia is challenged to the combat; and 
she has no other course left her than, putting her 
trust in God, to have recourse to force of arms, and 
so compel the Ottoman government to respect 
treaties, and to obtain reparation for the insults 
with which it has responded to our most moderate 
demands, and to our most legitimate solicitude 
for the defence of tho orthodox faith in tho East, 
professed also by tho people of Russia. Wo are 
firmly convinced that our faithful subjects will 
join their prayers to those wliich we address to 
the Almighty, beseeching Him to bless with His 
hand our arms in this just and holy cause, which 
has always found ardent defenders in our ancestors. 
—Done at Cxarskoo-Selo, tho 20th day of October 
(1st of November), in tho year of grace 1853, and 
the twenty-eighth of our reign. — Nicholas.* 

Russia thus stated that to be white which Turkey 
had designated black, and tice versd; but such is 
almost necessarily the case in declarations and 
coUnteiMleclarations of war, Czarskoc-Sclo, it may 
hero be mentioned, is the name of one of the czar*s 
residences, a few miles south of St Petersburg. 

In tracing the events of tho campaign which 
followed these two declarations, it may be well to 
describe, firsts the materials with which Omar 
Pacha had to work, and the field whereon his 
operation^ had to be conducted. 


FORCES AND STRATEGY OF OMAR PACHA. 

' The Turkish army, it will ho remembered, is 
composed of five otJms— tho Nizam, or regiments 
of the line ; the R6dif, or reserve ; tho Auxiliaries, 
furnished by the nearly independent tributary 
pachas ; the Irregulars, from any and every source 
and the Oonstahulary. 

The amount of the Turkish forces at the time 
when Omar Pacha took the field was estimated as 
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follows There were about 120,000 men in 
Bulgaria) between the Balka>n and the Danube; 
.16,000 in Bosnia and the north-western provinces 
of the empire ; 6000 on the Servian frontier ; 

60.000 in S^umelia, around Adrianoplo ; and from 

80.000 to 100,000 in Asia — ^making a total of about 
a quarter of a million under arms. There was 
a busy militaty spirit at work at the time ; for 
arrangements were being made for embodying 



Turkish Soldiurs. 


50,000 of the r(jdif, to be stationed around Con- 
stantinople and one or two other chosen points. 
All was enthusiasm : the arsenals produced in one 
week the cannon, muskets, and ammunition for 
the 50,000 r&lif; ConstantinopJo supplied in one 
day all the horses for the redif cavalry; and the 
men themselves came forw^ird with the utmdst 
prom'ptness to light for Islam and the sultan. In 
adtlition to this, patriotic gifts poured in from 
aU quarters — jewels, money, horses, houses, lauds. 
Such, indeed, seems also to have boon the case in 
llitssia, in support of the antagonistic cause.. 

Since the hatti-shdrif of Oulhand, wliich intro- 
duced many army reforms in 1839, and especially 
since the decree of 1843, which remodelled tlie 
army on the French system, the Turkish regular 
infantry have woni a neat and simple uniform,' 
widely difforont from the ample flowing garments 
of the poetical Turk — ^the Turk of our books and 
•pictures and dramas. The dress consists of blue 
trousers; a single-breasted round jacket of coarse 
cloth ; a red front to the collar, and red edges to 
• the cuffs ; and white cross-belts. There arc two or 
three drawbacks in respect to this dress. In the 


first place, the shoes are of a very slipshod charac- 
ter — an imperfect hybrid between the European 
and the Asiatic. In the second plac^ trouser-straps 
are worn — always embarrassing to a soldier, and 
liarticularly inconvenient to men whose religion 
requires that they should take off their shoes on 
entering a mosque. In the third place, the fez 
— ^tho red brimlcss hat or cap — ^must assuredly he 
very unsuitable for a sunny climate. This fez is 
heartily abused by Euroi)eans. M. Golovin says : 
‘The turban gives more expression to the eyes. 
Our hats are ridiculous ; hut the fez worn by the 
Turkish army is still worse — neither protecting the 
eyes from the sun, nor the bead from the enemy’s 
sword.’ Nor is Captain Spencer in any degree 
better disposed towards it : ‘ Among all the various 
coverings for the head, it is at once the most 
inconvenient and tlie least graceful ; as it generally 
rests on the cars, and has the effect of pressing 
them down till they become a deformity. As a 
protection against the heat, cold, or rain, it is of 
no use whatever : in summer, the ffjco is broiled ; 
and when it rains, unless you are provided with 
a capote, it serves admirably to conduct a stream 
of water down the neck of the wearoi-.* 

English officers have i*emarkcd, that the I'urkish 
soldiers appear stifl* and uncomfortable in their 
new dress when well looked after, slovenly when 
not. The change has perhaps been too smlden 
from Oriental to European costumo. The regular 
cavalry and artillery corps are attired somewhat 
on the same principle as the inffiutry. The rodif, 
when organised as a reserve corps to each ordu ot* 
the nizam, as also the constabulary, are similarly « 
Europeanised. The Bashi-Bazouks,« and other 
auxiliaries and irregulars, exhibit far different 
characteristics. „ 

A i)icture of the Bashi-Bazouk has been painted 
in words, strongly coloured, though not very flat- 
tering : ‘ He is a dark-hrown, wild-looking fellow, 
in golden clothes — modem captain of a Free 
Company. His arms are a wonder of expensive 
uselessness. The settings of his justols are perhaps 
solid silver, or silver-gilt, inlaid with precious 
stones, but their barrels w(5ro probably made by 
some clumsy Greek armourer during the War ef 
Independence; their locks arc on the old flint- and- 
steel principle, and bad of their kind ; yet the 
treacherous flint is, of course, fixed in a siher 
holder, and the worthless lock has ^'e^y likely 
a thumping turquoise stuck mdcly on it.’ So 
much for his arms ; now for his dress : ‘ The fellow 
is a barbarian, and looks like it. He is tawdry, 
loose, and dirty beyond belief. Ho is fierce, selfish, 
and greedy, to an equal degree. He is clumsy and 
awkward. His gorgeous clothes seem to be thrown 
on rather than put on, and his apparel presents 
the same odd contrasts as his mind, lie conies 
from some far-away country — from the mountains 
of Karamania or Albania, from Syria or Avliere 
not — BO that ho does not comply with the modern 
ffishion of the Turks at Constantinople, and cover 
his head merely with a red cap ; hut he twines an 
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immense shawl in picturesque folds round and 
roun 4 l it, till he looks, when sitting down, like a 
gigantic mushroom. . . . An immense sash of thick 
silk is wound many times round his loins, and 
again alK)ve it is girded a broad thick red leathern 
belt, with pockets and receptacles for arms. This 
makes a capital support for a man who sometimes 
passes twenty hours on horseback at a time, and 


f 

who never saw a chair with a back to it. His 
pistols and silver-sheathed sword — as splendid 
and untrustworthy as the pistols — stick out so far 
both before and behind, that he could hardly wear 
a long coat, or button even a short one. His waist- 
coat, therefore, is one dirty blaze of bad embroidery 
in froTit, and he has also embroidered sleeves to it ; 
while his jacket is made somewliat on the principle 
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of our hussar’s — save tliat it covci*s both shoulders 
— that is to say, the lai*ge open fantastic sleeves 
hang down behind, like a fanciful pair of golden 
wings. His breeches arc also embroidered, and 
they a]>pear at first sight too short, for they fasten 
far above the knee, and leave the hinges of the 
leg as free as a Highlander’s, and probaldy for the 
same reason. Prom the commencement of the 
calf of the leg down to the ankle, the limb is 
bandaged as tightly as strength can bandage it ; 
it is bandaged till the leg becomes as hard, as 
shapeless, ainl almost as thin as a broomstick. 
Over the bandages he weai*8 leggings of the same 
eternal gold tinsel, confined by long, g{iy, flaunting 
gartera of scarlet silk. His shoes are curiously old 
an<l frail ; lie kicks them ofi\ therefore, at every 
opportunity, and curls his logs under him.* If 
the personal characteristics of the Bashi-Bazouk 
be con’cctly poi-traycd, he must be a doubtful 

auxiliary in any army. A general ill supplied 

with a commissariat mighf^ it is true, A’alue one 
of Avhom it is said that he Ms abstemious almost 


to contempt of daily food : a few grapes or olives, 
according to the season, a lump of coarse black 
bread, a few onions, and a little unsweetened 
coffee, is all ho cares for : ’ but, on the other hand, 
* he has none of the >iii;ues or vices of a soklier. 
He avoids fighting Whenever it is possible, and 
will think it an extremely iiropcr thing to decamp 
on the approach of danger. Ilis idea of the duties 
of the military jirofession is firing felon slujts with 
a long inisty gun, from a rock on the sca-coast, or 
a tree by the way-side. Ilis gloiy is to surprise 
and butcher the defenceless, as they wind througli 
some lonely mountaiu-goi*ge.** 

If all the Turkish Irregulars answered to' this 
character, they 'would be irregular indeed ; but 
some are of a better stamp. The Arnauts, for 
instance, the Albanian Mussulmans, seem to be 
a fine set of fellows. Scorning the European 
costume, they arc yet not so reckless as the 

volunteers who come in from Asia Minor. The 
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Aniaut, with his jacket of fine red cloth or silk, 
his braided and buttoned breast, his white many- 
folded fustiuella, his rod cap placed jauntily on 
his head, his red gaiters, his pointcil rc<l shoes, his 
silken sash, Ids pistols, his long gun, his crooked 
sabre — ^is a pieturesquo-looking personage, having 
about him much of that dash and spirit so observ- 
able in mountaineers. Caphiin Spenoer, in 18/50, 
while crossing the rugged mounhiins from Bosnia 
to Albania, came upon a troop of Arnauts, who 
were Avatcliing a body of Montenegrins on the 
heights above ; and ho speaks of their striking 
a])pcaraiicc, their picturesque dresses, their sepa- 
ration into clans, eafth commanded by its <twn 
chieftain, their caro-for-naught bivouac round th<|ir 
iircs ill the night, and their war-songs, with w]ii<di 
they made the mountains echo. Some of me 
Arnauts arc always in the Turkish armies. 

But of all the IiTegnlars of the Turkish anny, 
nothing perhaps could he more remarkahlo than' 
the Kurdish cavalcade which entered Constantinople 
in April 1854. It was headed by a woman, Kara 
Fatima Hanoun — *Dark Fatima.* She came from 
Maras^i, a town in Kurdistan, in Asia Minor, and 
was the chief of a Kurdish tribe. Slight as is the 
allegiance of those semi-barbarous rovers to the 
sultan, tlie fiery zeal of the Moslem had been 
rousc(l by the accounts from Europe ; and Fatima 
came to otter the services of 300 Kurdish horseincii 
to the sultan. Beautiful and Oriental as Fatima 
may sound to our ears, the real Fatima was 
anything hut beautiful as she yircscnted herself 
at Constantinople: she was a little, shrivelled, 
elderly Avoman, dark an<l ugly. She Avore a very 
dirty pelisse, with broa<l sleeves ; dirty white 
trousers ; dirty yellow boots ; and a Avbitc linen 
wrapper covering all the head and neck except 
the liure. She had long pistols and a yataghan 
in her girdle, and a lancc in her hand. She 
rode, in cavalier fashion, a lean and ungi’oorncd 
cl larger, having a long lloAving niano :ind tail. 
By her side rode lier brother, wearing an 
immense fez OA^cr his rolled turban, and coAxrcci 
by a ragged cloak ; and near her Avas a kind of 
fool or jester, apparently a pri Alleged satellite of 
her court. In her train were numerous mules 
bearing bags of money. The Avorthies Avliom this 
modern Amazon came to place at the disposal of 
licr suzerain Avero worthy of their mistress. Some 
bad jnstols and yataghans ; two or three had rifles, 
Avhich had found their Avay from Birmingham to 
Asia Minor ; others had scimitars ; one bad 
. nothing more than a wooden club or mace ; some 
matclilocks, others bows, and arrows ; Avhilc all 
alike liad the appearance of fellows Avhosc con- 
sciences would not greatly trouble them in the 
cA-^ent of a sack or a pillage. 

Altliough there Avero specimens of all these 
motley components of a military force in the 
various corps with which Omar Pacha fought the 

Danubiaii campaign, yet the regular troops, the 

nizam, Avero his chief supporters ; and to them 
* must be giA"en the chief praise for the courage 

o 


and steadiness with Avliich the operations were 
conducted. 

Such were the materials Avith which the Turkish 
generalissimo had to Avork ; and now for the 
theatre Avhercon his operations were to he 
performed. 

Whenever Russia and Turkey go to Avar, the 
Princij>alities of Moldavia and Wallacliia become 
the chief scene of opertitions, because they are on 
the higliAvay from Russia to Constantinojile. The 
contests in Asia, cast and south-east of the Black 
Sea, arc secondary in importance. It is an ‘aggics- 
sion * for Russia to occuj^y these tAvo Principalities 
with her armies ; but the great feature ni military 
conquest, is to cross the Danube from Wallachia 
into Bulgaria ; thence cross the Balkan into the 
southern provinces of Turkey ; and tljeii dictate 
the terms of peace under the Avails of AdrianopJe 
or Constantinople. It is for this reason that a 
Danubian camj)aigu has such significance. 

Almost throughout the Avbolo distance, from tlio 
Austrian frontier to the Black Se|t, the Danube 
separates Bulgaria from Wallachia. These two 
arc, practically, the D^mubian Provinces, Avliidi 
have been the theatre of so many struggles betAveen 
tlic Russians and the Turks. All Avriters agree 
that the provinces ai*o fertile ; but there is by no 
means an agreement in opinion concerning the 
characteristics of the inhabitants. Bulgaria is 
finely situated, bordering the Danube for ncai’ly 
400*milos, and having a sea-coast on the Black Sea 
of 200 miles, from the southern mouth of the 
Danubo. to the Balkan. . The Balkan range sends 
doAvn towards the Danubo numerous ottshoots — 
parallel ridges Avhich diminish in height as tliey 
approach the river ; and betAveen thbsc ridges are 
beautiful A^alleys, Avatcred by streams Avbich floAv 
into the Danube, and enriched by verdure and ■ 
corn and fruit. These latci’al valleys have marked ‘ 
characteristics in their A^egotation — woods on the i 
uplands and mountain-sides ; orchards, vineyards, j 
and mulberry-groves on the middle slopes ; corn- j 
fields near the alluvial basin of tlic D.anuhe ; 
while floAvers spangle the Avhole more or less. * 

Cattle, biifrali)cs, sheep, and horses, constitute the j 

liA'Cstock of the graziers. Wool, hides, corn, wine, j 
silk, Avax, honey, timber, talloAV — all are yielded ; 
imn-mines are worked to a small extent ; an<l iron 
and leather are manufactured. 

In characterising the inhabitants, lioAvevoi*, ! 
authorities diftbr. The author of the Pi'ogrcsft of 
Russia in the Rast, says that ‘ the peasant popula- 
tion, industrious, cleanly, and prosperous, is better 
drcsseil, better housed, and in easier circumstances 
than the agricultural population of most of the | 
other countries in Europe.* The Earl of Carlisle, 
Avbilo A^oyaging doAvn the Danube from Orsova 
to Widdin, finds occasion to comment on flic 
Wallachiaiis who happened to meet his vicAv ; but 
his observations seem to have been directed to 
the river-side people generally, whether of tlic 

Hungarian Banat, Wallachia, or Bulgaria : ‘ Many 
Avere standing and lying about in tlicir loose tunics, 
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rod sashes, high 'woollen caps, and most unw^hed 
sheep-skins — a common vesture, it seemed to me, 
of all the Daimbian races— models of picturesque 
filthiness. I do not know what, is most to be wished 
for these po])ulations. I am inclined to believe 
that they have scarcely advanced a single step 
since the conquests of Trajan ; and one gets to feel 
that almost any revolution which could rouse their 
torpor and stimulate their energies — which would 
hold out a motive to exertion and secure a 
rc‘turn to industry — witli whatever ingredients of 
confusion and strife it might be accomi^anied, must 
bring KU|V3rior advantages in the end. As far as 
T can make out, there seems to be general distaste 
for the Russians. The hopes of human progress do 
not lie in tliat quarter.* Captain Spencer, too, 
gives a doubtful character to that portion of the 
DanubiJin population living in Bulgaria : ^ The 
Bulgarians have neither the bold dctcriniiiation 
of their neighbours the Servians, nor the spirit 
of enterprise, combination, and fiery valour of the 
Greeks ; they more resemble the moujik (serf) of 
Russia — a machine to he guided at the will of a 
clover engineer.’ The Osmanlis, the real Moham- 
medan Turks, arc a mere handful in comparison 
with the Christians in all the parts of Bulgaria 
near the Daimbo and the Black Sea ; and yet, 
from habits of long siilmiission, the Christians 
cringe in rather a mean spirit to a Turk. Even to 
this day, says Captain Spencer, ‘ a Bulgarian, when 
he cntei*s the hall of audience of a pjicha, is seen 
crawling on his knees, and bending his neck in 
abject submission to the man in power. Wliilo 
travelling, lie dismounts from his horse till the 
groat nuiii ])qsscs ; and in all the small towns and 
villages, the whole population bend like a reed at 
the nod of the meanest Turk.’f 

In such cstimatts as the above, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable, allowance must bo made for 
the circumshinccs, often merely temporary or local, 
under wliicli a traveller secs a district or a nation. 
Generally speaking, all sweeping judgments on 
sucli matters are found to be wrong. 

In respect to Wjillacliia and Moldavia, the 
industry of the iiihahitaiits is sa<lly interfered 
with by the contests between Russia and Turkey. 
No fewer than eight different times has Russia 
' occupied’ these provinces — ^l)ringing many miseries 
in h(T train after each occupation ; for it seems 
nnqiiestionahly true, that the spoliation on these 
occasions is great ; the Russian troops seizing on 
the crops and liei*d8 of the peasantry, and leaving 
as an unsolvc<l problem the question of payment. 
The Earl of Carlisle, while speaking of Galat/^ 
which he characterises as indescribably rude and 
topsy-turvy, says that during the * occupation, the 
Russian armies never fail to introduce the plague, 
or at least some had fever which passes under that 
name.* During the last eighty or ninety years, 
more than thirty have been years of Russian 
^ occupation ’ of these provinces ; and not less than 

• X>iarj/ in 7\§rkish and Greek Waters^ p. 27. 
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twenty campaigns between Buss and Turk hare 
taken jdacc. Yet, in spite of theso disturbing influ- 
ences, the Moldo-Wallachian. plains have advanced 
in cultivation. The two provinces together occupy 
an area of about 60,000 square miles, and contain 
2,000,000 of inhabitants. From early days they 
have produced an amount of food more than 
adequate to the wants of the inhabitants; they 
were regarded as the granary of Trajan’s troops, 
as they have since been of those of Russia. In tho 
tv^enty years preceding tho troubled year 1863, tho 
Principalities progressed greatly in wealth. It was 
in 1834 that an English ship^llrst took in n cargo of 
cor^ at Galatz, a short distance up tho Danube on 
t)9G northern shore ; and tho corn-trado has since 
Ij^como one of considerable magnitude — ^tho Prin- 
cipalities taking English manufactured goods in 
exchange for the corn which she purchased. 
From 200 to 300 ships were engaged in this 
trade ; and England frequently took 600,000 
quarters of com from the Danube in a year. The 
total export of coni amounted in tlie years 
1860-1-2 to as much as 6,000,000 quarters annually. 
This great increase of Danuhian trade doubtless 
whcttcil tho appetite of the Russians for acquisi- 
tions in such a quarter. Mournful is it, indeed, to 
sec that peaceful industry in such a region should 
so frequently be disturbed by tho horrors of war, 
or rather should be the indirect cause of involving 
it in that calamity. 

The system of strategy proper to bo adopted by 
the Russians in a campaign on the Danube, and 
the proper defensive system for the Turks, are 
subjects which have been largely discussed* by 
military men — Austrian, Prussian, French, and 
English, as well as those more immediately con- 
cciTicd. Tho banks of tlie Danube have been a 
battle-field between the two nations for a century 
and a half past. In 1711, Peter tho Great made an 
irmption into tho Principalities ; hut tho grand 
vizier, aided by oflBlcers from Charles XII., marched 
along the right bank of the Danube through * 
the Dobrudscha, crossed at Isakcha, penetrated 
between the Pruth and the Dniester to Choezim, 
intermi>tcd tho e/ar’s lino of communication, 
recroBsed tho Pmth, attacked tho Russians in 
the rear, and completely defeated them. In 

1770, tho Turks, instead of following this system 
of tactics on the Pruth, opposed a Russian army by 
cro,ssing tho Danube from Bucharest to Giurgevo ; 
tlie Russians met and attacked the Turks at 
Giurgevo and Bucharest, and defeated them. In 

1771, tho Turks, instead of lookingto the Dobrudscha, 
crossed tho Danube at Widdin and at Bucharest ; 
hut were driven hack, and the Russians were 
enabled to advance so fitr into Bulgaria as to 
blockado Silistria, Shumla, and Varna. In the 
wars from 1788 to 1792, the Turk&, endeavouring 
to occupy a position in central Wallachia, met 
with repeated defeats in their direct attacks on tho 
Russians. In 1806^12, the Turks met with success 
so long as they acted through the Dobrudscha upon 
the Pruth and the lower Danube ; but when the 
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Russians enticed them to a contest in the plains of 
Wallachia, opposite Rustchuk, the result was very 
disastrous to the Turks. In 1828-9^ the Russians 
obtained command of the Dobrudscha, and success- | 
fully carried on their operations thence towards | 
the Balkan. I 

The experience fhmishod by the above cam- 
paigns has led many military men to the opinion — 
that whenever Russia attacks the Principalities, 
Turkey should look well to that peculiar marshy 
part of Bulgaria called the Dobrudscha, watered pn 
two sides bjfthe Danube, and on a third by the 
Black Sea. When a Russian army has crossed the 
Truth into Moldavia, and thence crossed the 
Screth into Wallachia, it finds itself within ta 
triangle, of which the two long sides arc form'Jd 
by the Carpathians and the Danube, an<l the short 
si<io by the Sereth — the dividing river between 
Moldavia and Wallachia. Thus placed, if attacked 
by a Turkish army in the rear, it would be in great 
y)eril ; and such a . roar attack, it is contended, 
is ^always practicable, if the Turks can manage 
to cross the Danube from the Dobrudscha, at 
Tsnkclia or Tultcha, into Bessarabia; because the 
Turks, in that case, Avould cut off the communica- 
tions between the Russian army and the heart of 
Russia. 

Military" writers often discuss the y^osition of 
BulgaVia as if it were one huge fortress; and^ 
indeed the strategy of the antagonist generals is^ 
best iinderstood by so rogsir<ling it. The Balkan 
is the main lino of defence for central Turkey — ^thc 
wall, the rampart which must he crossed before 
the fertile plains of Thrace, with Adrianoplo and 
Constantinople, can bo readied, Tlio Danube, in 
a stratogctical sense, may be said to form an 
immense wet ditch, running pai*allel with this 
ramyiart, and from 60 to 1 00 miles distant in front 
of it. 'riiis ditch, jicrliaps 400 miles long, is 
strengtlioned by powerful outworks, at four widely 
scjiaratcd ]>arts of its length — ^Widdiii, Rustcliuk, 
Silistria, and llirsova, all on the Bulgarian eido, 
overlooking the northern or Wallachian shore. 
The plain of Bulgaria forms, in military language, 
f'l ^lads or gentle slope from the Balkan to the 
Danube, from tlio rampart to the ditch. The 
rugged country between Servia and Bulgaria forms 
a i^rojecting bastion at one end of the lino, while 
the ilobnidscha forms another at the other end. 
Between the Balkan and the Danube are the two 
powerful fortresses of Shumla and Varna — the 
one commanding all the roads from Rustcliuk 
and Silistria towards Constantinople, and the 
other commamling the sea-margin road from the 
Dobrudscha and the lower Danube. 

Taking these few topographical elements as a 
basis, a non-militaiy reader may perhaps be able 
to comprehend a little concerning the strategy of a 
campaign in these r^on^ by regarding Wallachia 
as a wedge and Bulgaria as a fortress. North 
of the Danube, the Russians have to pay earefiil 
attention to the base of their wedge, on the Sereth 
and the Pruth, as well as to the two sides formed 


by the Danube and the Carpathians — ^the Hungarian 
frontier at Oi*sova being the point of the wedge. 
South of the Danube^ the Turks have to be on the 
alert concerning the state of their great outworks 
at Widdin, Rustchuk, Silistria, and Hirsova ; of 
their projecting bastions at the Dobrudscha and the 
Servian frontier; and of their intrenched camps 
at Shumla and Varna. Shumla, it is agreed on all 
hands, is a most important point in the defensive 
system of Turkey — not only in respect to its position 
between the Danube and Conshintinople, but in 
respect also to its characteristics as a fortified town, 
or rather a fortified camp. Its foriificatibns are so 
vast, that they require fully 60,000 men cftectually 
to defend them ; and some military writers have 
urged, that this shewa an ciTor of judgment on the 
part of the Prussian engineers who constructed the 
works, since it is not likely that Turkey can at any 
time spare 50,000 men to defomi one single fj>rtrcss. 
But, on the other hand, it has been x)ointed emt 
that Shumla is like a centre whence radii spring 
to all the fortified posts of Bulgaria, whether 
on the Danube or on the Black Sea, and has thus 
a peculiar commanding influence. Moreover, the 
hills which almost encircle Shumla, and wliich are 
veiy steep, are clothed over their wliole surface 
with impenetrable bnishwood three or four feet 
high — old, stiflT, close, entangled, and most difliciilt 
to traverse, except in single lilc at particular spots. 
The Turkish fortifications defend these heights; 
but even if an enemy could approach, the forest 
brushwood would interpose a formidable obstacle 
to any near attack upon the town. 

As a means of rendering intelligible to civilians 
the importance of Uirge tomis such as Widdin, 
Silistria., Varna, or Shumla, to the operations 
of an army, M. Scbimmelpfcnnig lias made the 
following useful observations : — ‘ The conqueror 
fiinls in them all that his troops require, to recover 
from their hardships, and to obtain new supplies. 
For the conquered party they become, when 
fortified, strong positions, furnishing the moans of 
collecting, reorganising, re-equi 2 >ping, and strength- 
ening their forces, and tlms enabling them to 
recommence thtdr operations in the open field. 
If wo wish to make a correct calculation of tlic 
operations of an army, wo should first form a 
proper estimate of the situation of the large towns 
on the seat of war, and of the equally imj)()rtaiit 
depdts, ports, river-passages, and other defiles which 
oauuot be avoided. When an army founds or bases 
its operations upon such points — that is to say, 
obtains from them its reinforcements and supplies, 
or secures them as places of retreat — ^tliey are called 
technically, in military language, its subjects; but 
as soon as the operations are directed towards 
them, they are called its objects. Generally, tlie 
“subjects” of one army are the “objects” of the 
other. Lines of road leading from tho subj\’cts to 
the objects, or to the eneipy^s army, are called lines 
^ operafim; but those lines of road which connect 
an army with its subjects arc called lines of commit-- 
nioation or of retreat. When several subjects are so 
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situated as to offer dift’orcnt lines of operation 
towards the same objects, they furnish us with 
what is Cfillod a base of operations. The preser- 
vation of our own army makes it necessary that 
our operations should bo so conducted as, in case 
of a lost battle, to leave the communication with, 
at least one of the subjects” open; whilst, as 
far as the destruction of the enemy’s army is our 
aim, we should direct the operations in such a 
manner as to cut off the beaten enemy from his 
subjects — to force him out of his line of retreat, 
and to allow him no opportunity of reuniting and 
strengthening his forces.’* 

Unfortunate is it for Turkey, that two of the 
main elements of civilisation, roads and hedges, 
are sadly wanting. The deficiency impedes her 
military operations, as well as her peaceful com- 
mercial enterprises. As Sir James Porter described 
them a century ago, so are the Turkish roads to 
the present day, with a few exceptions on the 
main arteries of communication. It was his 
remark, that no one in tliis country thinks of a 
])ermanent improvement in the roads. The pachas 
seem to care little on the matter in their respective 
]>achaliks. Occasionally, a few swampy pits are 
filled up with stones, or steep declivities arc scrape<l 
down to an easier slope ; but, for the most part, the 
roads are nothing but the paths which the beasts -of 
burden have trodden out. The materials for road- 
making are abundant ; and there arc few countries 
in which a slight outlay would produce more im- 
portant results in respect to intercommunication. 

It must in fairness be admitted, however, in 
so far as bridges are concerned, that Turkish 
iinlolence is i],ot the only cause of the absence of 
bridges across the Danube — an element wdiich 
would greatly affect any Danubian campaign. The 
Danube is a broAd river, and is only crossed by 
ferry-boats, except in the upper or Bavarian and 
Austrian part of its course. Armies usually cross 
it by means of temi)oraiy bridges of bouts ; but 
sometimes bodies of troops arc ferried acro.ss in 
large flat-bottomed boats. All operations on the 
Danube are affected by Ibis circumstance — ^that 
the state of the river varies greatly at different 
seasons. The freshets, i>roduced by the melting of 
the snow in spring, frequently overflow the whole 
l>lain, and do not subside until the end of May, or 
sometimes not even before the beginning of July. 
Sonietimes, in the middle of summer, toiTcnts 
descending from the Carpathians, in Transylvania, 
will occasion so rapid a rising of the river, that 
such constructions as bridges of boats arc liable to 
be swept away. The throwing of a military-bridge 
across a river for the transport of troops and 
artillery, is an important operation in every war ; 
and it is one of the duties of the engineer-officers 
to ascertain the spots at which these means of 
communication can bo most conveniently and 
profitably made. The points which have been 
named as most suitable W the purpose of crossing 

* The TFar between Turkey and Rimia: a WHtary Sketch, p. 44. 


the Danube from Wallacliia into Bulgaria are — ^at 
Orsova; at the x>oint of confluence of the Timok 
with the Danube ; at two points near Widdin ; at 
Agrulgrad; at Zibru Palenka; at the mouth of 
the river Bchyl ; at the mouth of the Aluta ; Ut 
Nikopolis; at Rustchuk; at or near Giurgevo; at 
Turtukai; at and near Silistria; below Hirsova; 
at Ibralla; below Galatz; at Isakcha; at Ismail; 
and sit Kilia, close to the spot whore the northern 
arm of the Danube enters the Black Sea. 

^11 these various circumstances— personal, topo- 
graphical, hydrographical, engineerifl^ — affect the 
system of strategy by which a general proposes to 
conduct a campaign. Omar Pacha, conversant 
Av^h the whole district long before, formed a plan 
b^^cd on the amount of information which he 
possessed, and on the strength of the forces placed 
at his disposal. 

BATTLES OP KALAPAT, OLTENITZA, 
OITALK, AND GIURGEVO, 

The events of the Danubian campaign, in the 
period between October 1853 and July 1854, 
sc]>arate themselves naturally and conveniently 
into two groups, distinguished by particular 
characteristics. In the one, the Turks crossed the 
Danube from Bulgaria into Wallachia,' and 
attacked the Russians ; in the other, the Russians 
crossed the Danube from Wallachia and Moldavia 
into Bulgaria, and attacked the Turks. In the one, 
the actions have become familiar by the names 
of Kalafat (Kalefat), Citale (Citate), Oltenitza, 
and Giurgevo; in the other, the operations arc 
connected with Silistria, and with the Dobrudsclia 
towns of Rassova, Kustondji, Hirsova, Matchin, 
Isakcha, and Tiiltcha, 

Tho Turks crossed the Danube at four widely 
separated points, in eacli case entering Wallachia 
from Bulgaria. One of these transits was from 
Widdin to Kalafat ; another from Rustchuk to 
Giurgevo ; a third fVoin Turtukai to Oltenitza ; 
and a fourth from Silistria to Kalarasch ; and the 
period daring which these movements were made, 
was from 28th October to 4th November. Three 
out of four of those proceedings led to important 
results ; the fourth, tho crossing from Silistria to 
Kalarasch, was of non-effect ; for the Russians 
drove back the Turks, and afterwards laid siege 
to Silistria. The most western of these movements 
was from Widdin to Kalafat. Widdin is a town 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, and has for centuries 
I)ast been a strong post in all* the contests between . 
the Turks and their northern neighbours. Viewed 
from a distance, the mosques and minarets tower 
rather oddly above the fortified walls. In so Ikr 
as concerns its Ottoman rather than its Slavonic 
features, Widdin partakes of the character which 
Sir QaMncr Wilkinson gives to Turkish towfis 
generally. In external beauty they hO says, 
^superior to those of Europe. The minarets and 
domes, the (grpresses and gardens interspetted with 
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the houses, the projecting roofs, the wooden lattice- 
work, the coloured walls, and the variety of 
outlines, are most picturesque. . . . The houses 
of the* rich Osmanlis frequently look as if they 
had been brought from a distance, ready made, 
and placed in juxtaposition Avith their strange 
neighbours ; they might, with equal propriety, 
belong to a villago or to the capital of a province ; 
and they are often as distinct from each otlicr as 
tents, from which they have evidently derived 
their form.’ * Kalafat, the Wallachian town 
opposite Widdin, is a smaller place ; but, never- 
theless, it has 2000 houses, a town-hall, a custom- 
house, three churches, a barrack ibr cavalry, sa 
quarantine station, ancl fortified walls. There aio 
two high hills outside the .town, about a mue 
asunder, which have furnished the means of sup- 
plying I^Iafat with strong fortifications. In tlic 
campaign of 1828, these hills were occupied by the 
Russians ; but in that of 18.53-4, the Turks had 
this advantage. 

It was from Widdin to Kalafat that a Turkish 
force, about 12,000 strong, crossed the Danube on 
the 28th of October, occupying both Kalafat itself 
and a small island near the Wallachiaii shore. The 
Russian force situated in this part, being too weak 
to resist tlic Tui-ks, retired to a position at Slatina, 
a town on the Aluta. It may hero be remarked, 
that Wallachia is, for go\"enimcnt purposes, 
divided into Lesser or Little, Great or Upper, and 
Lower, separated respectively by the rivers Aluta 
and Arjish ; and that Kalafat is in Lesser 
Wallachia, Giurgovo in Great, and Oltenitza in 
Lower. The Turks did not attempt much in the 
Avay of pui’suit, but proceeded at once to fortify 
Kalafat and its vicinity. They raised redoubts of 
great strength and extent ; some of them on the 
two lofty hills, and completely commanding all 
approach to the Danube in that direction. The 
little island, too, was defended by strong earthen 
intrenchments, mounted with large guns. Taken 
in connection with Widdin and its defences, the 
two towns and the intcrlying island formed one 
stronghold, Avell fortified, sux)plied with 250 hcav’y 
guns, and occupied by a largo army. 

The Russians were not prepared for such a 
vigorous attack in this one spot. In the first place, 
they did not expect that Omar Pacha would have 
so promptly kept his word, to attack GortchakolF 
unless he withdrew from the Principalities within 
fifteen days ; and in the next place, they had 
400 miles of the Danube to look to, and could not 
sparo a large force at each important phice. 

While these events were occurring at Kalafat, 
stirring scenes were presented at Oltenitza (Olten- 
icza); 250 miles lower down the river. The Turkish 
forces that crossed the Danube from Turtukai to 
Oltemtza ]||ive been numbered by the Turks at 
about 12,000. A corps had been for some days 
concentrated near Turtukai, concealed from the 
enemy partly by bushes and partly by a fog. An 
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island stands in the middle of the Danube, exactly 
between Turtukai and Oltenitza, and this island 
played an important part in the tactics of the 
battle. On the 2d of November, the Turks began 
to make the passage, favoured by the interposition 
of the island ; and by the morning of the 3d, 
5000 men were on the island, 5000 had crossed 
over to the northern or Wallachian shore of 4he 
Danube, and 2000 were in barges ready to cross. 
During the night, the rest crossed ; and tlie morning 
of the 4th found the Turks ready to meet the 
Russians, who wore placed in pickets along the 
shore. Tlie picket at Oltenitza, with a reserve 
behind the town, amounted to about 5000 men ; 
but other reinforcements came up in the course of 
the day. The engagement commenced at dawn of 
day, and lasted many hours. The Russians, inferior 
to their opponents in number, fought Avell ; and 
the contest was severe on both sides. About noon, 
the Turks suffered a temporary check ; but Avhen 
night closed in, they remained piasters of the 
shore, while the Russians retired behind Oltenitza. 

The details of the action at Oltenitza Avere given 
by Omar Pacha in the following dispatch to his 
government : — ‘ The possession of tlie island situated 
in front of Turtukai having been considered indis- 
pensable, I had effected the passage of troops, and 
in the course of the night of the 1st, managed to raise 
tolerably strong fortifications. On tbo folloAving 
day, two battalions of infantry, three pieces of 
cannon, and 100 of the mounted police, Avere 
conveyed in largo boats to the locality, Avitli 
ammunition, provisions, and greatcoats. They 
had scarcely landed when, from the battcrie.s of 
Turtukai, Ave opened a fire on the lazaretto, situate 
on the left bank. After the first discharge, the 
Russians quitted this position ; and the Imperial 
(Turkish) troops took i)ossession of the building, 
Avhich is of solid construction, Avitli vaulted 
chambers. Without loss of time, 400 Avorkmen, 
under the direction of staff-olRcers, commenced 
raising fortifications, for Avliich purpose 2000 
giabions had been already prepared. On the 3d, 
again other trooi)S Avore sent to fortify the position. 
As soon as the Imperial troops had landed on tlic 
left bank of the river, the Russians, quartered in 
a largo village, at about an hour’s distance, turned 
round and began to retreat. A body of cavalry Avas 
despatched to reconnoitre, and having encountered 
at Oltenitza an outpost of Cossack cavalry, they 
killed five, and rejoined our lines with a loss of 
three men. We found at Touzla, on the left bank, 
a great quantity of boats, which wo sent to Turtukai. 
The number of boats at our disposal having facili-. 
tated the construction of the bridge, wo avcic 
enabled without delay to place in the fortifications 
twelve large guns which Avero brought from 
Shumla. On the 3d, at four p. :ai,, three battalions of 
'Russian infantry, Avith eight cannon, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a patty of Cossacks, entered the village 
of Oltenitza. Onr troops, posted within the works 
constructed on the left bank, waited them firmly. 
This same night I caused to be constructed a bridge 
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at the confluence of the Arjish with the Danube^ and 
flanked it with redoubts. Yesterday, 4th November, 
at six A.M., wo began. to perceive the movement of 
the Eussian forces. As soon as their march was 
well defined, 1 caused to be embarked and carried 
to the lazaretto a reinforcement of one battalion. 
The evening before, 1 had placed on a level piece 
of ground a battery of guns calculated to face any 
attack which might be made. The Russian force 
amounted to twenty battalions, three regiments 
of cavalry — one of Cossacks — sixteen mounted 
batteries, and as many foot. They formed in order 
of battle, with fourteen pieces of cannon in the 
rear of twelve battalions, and the regiment of 
Cossacks in lines beyond the reach of our guns, 
and fronting the centre of our works. They 
advanced, supported by the fire of their artillery ; 
and at the same time two battalions, with two 
guns, came on threatening our left flank Having 
commonced tho assault, another stronger division 
— consisting of six battalions, with four guns, and 
having in the* rear three regiments of cavalry 
supporting and outstripping their left flank-^ook 
its position, and formed in two lines, with artillery, 
horse and foot, into echelotis^ attacking our right 
flank. After an exchange of a few shots, tho 
centre gave the assault, whereon they charged both 
our wings. Tho centre attacked three different 
limes, and oaoli with a fresh battalion, twice on 
tho loft and onec on tho right. A well-directed 
flro from our fortress at Turtukai soon dispersed 
their right column ; and the centre gradually fell 
back, after having suffered severely, and half its 
number hors do conihat, Tho battery of the island, 
also, mounted <^vith powerful guns, menzil top, and 
commanded by Khalid Paclia, did admirable 
execution on the eperny’s riglit wing. The Russians 
advanced with coolness and resolution almost to 
the brink of the trencli, and on this account their 
loss was considerable, .amounting to 1000 men 
killed, and double the iiuinber wounded. Tho 
engagement lasted four hours — from noon till four 
p.M.ij and during this iiitcrviil, tho wagons never 
ceased to carry off* their dead ; and twenty were 
observed heavily laden even after tho conflict. 
With a view of facilitating this- duty, as long as 
it lasted, wo abstained from molesting tho enemy, 
and from firing a shot ; hut found, nevertheless, 
800 dead bodies on tho field. A private carriage, 
moreover, was remarked, and from tho pains taken 
ill the search, we conjecture it must have been 
destined to receive the body of a general officer. 
At five P.M., a total confusion ensued in tho 
Russian ranks ; their linos were completely broken, 
and their retreat precipitate. An hour later, some 
few. rallied in the neighbouring villages, but the 
remainder fled in disorder. Some of our men 
pushed forward in pursuit of them beyond the 
lilies^ but were summoned back by trumpet to 
their own quarters. Our loss amounted to 106 
men. We found on the field of battle COO muskets, 
sacs, cartridge-boxes, equipments, 4kc.* 

The Russians state that they were DOOO against 
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18,000 Turks ; the Turkish aoeount of numbers 
is widely different; and it is diflSfcult to decide 
between the two. The Russians were commanded 
by Generals Dannenberg and Perloff. Heavy rains 
prevented the Turks from pursuing the Russians 
from Oltenitza towards Bucharest ; and they re^ 
crossed the Danube about the middle of November. 

The last few weeks of tho year exhibited only a . 
few minor skirmishes at these two points of the' 
Danube — Kalaflit and Oltenitza. Both parties pro- 
bably were a little surprised at the result — the Turks 
at their success, the Russians at their failure ; and 
both parties made resolute attempts to strengthen 
tlmir forces, aud to apply them at tho points where 
l^ely to ho most v^uable. There are authentic 
nitans of knowing the actual streugUi of the 
Russian armies, in all parts, at the close of the 
year. Sir Hamilton Seymour’s dispatch to the 
Earl of Clarendon, concerning the state of the 
Russian armies in October 1853, was followed 
by another bearing date Dth January 1854, 
noticing several changes which had been, made 
in the numbers and location of the troops : ^ The 
1st and 2d infantry corps are in Poland and 
Lithuania ; tho reserve battalions of these corps 
arc in course of being formed. Two battalions 
being raised for each regiment, twenty-four will 
be added to each corps d’arm^c. It is stated 
that no additions have been made yet to the 
artillery and cavalry of these two corps ; but here 
a slight explanation becomes necessary-— the horses 
have not yet been purchased, but as regards men, 
the number required have already been assembled. 
The 3d, 4tli, and 5th corps have already been 
placed on the fiill war-footing; and the same 
statement may bo made respecting their cavalry 
and artillery. Tho 6th corps is in course of being 
put upon a war-footing ; one division proceeds to the 
Crimea, one to tho Caucasus, and the third to the 
government of Kherson. Those troops not already 
marching, will proceed shortly to their destinations. 
The half of the cavalry of this corps is ordered to 
tlio Crimea, the other half to the government of 
Kherson. The corps of dragoons is equally in 
coui’sc of being put upon, tho war-footing ; two 
regiments have already been sent off to the Caucasus ; 
and the other six are to proceed next week to tho 
Principalities. Tho Corps de Gardes, and the 
Grenadier Corps, have likewise received orders for 
being placed upon the footing of war. The Guai*ds 
are to be increased by a fresh battalion and 
squadron for each regiment; the Grenadiers, by 
two battalions and one squadz^n for each regiment. 

I should hero observe, that when upon the war- 
footing, the battalion numbers 1000 men, and the 
squadron 130 horses ; while the reserve hattaliona 
are 600 or 700 strong, and the reserve squadrons 
have each 150 horses. As regards the^my of the 
Caucasus, under the command of Princ^FW oronzow, 
its numbers cannot be less than 150,000, and may 
amoimt to 170,000 or 180,000.’* These various 
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off their means of communication. With five 
Turkish battalions of reserve, Achmet Pacha pre- 
pared to receive these new foes. On the side of 
the hill below the- ravine on the right was a sort 
of old fence, enclosing a square space of ground ; 
find the Turkish troops were deployed to the right, 
above this enclosure, three battalions in line, and 
t\\ (> in reserve, the right wing behind it, and the 
I loft extending into the jdain ; on the right flank 
was place* I a battery of four 12-pounders, and on 
the left, one of six field-pieces. The cavalry at the 
village was recalled, and in conjunction with those 
of the roserv'e, was stationecl on the left, one 
regiment a little in advance of the rest. The time 
occupied in making these arrangements was one of 
j)aittful suspense ; and When all was ready, the 
inferiority of the Turkish force was very evident ; 
but they ha<l no other resource than to defend 
their position as bravely as they could. 

Now arrived the moment of conflict. ‘ The 
advance of the Russians was an im])Osing sight. 
Nothing could fcxccod the steadiness of their march ; 
every line and column stcp[>ed in lime as one man, 
ami all the distances were as accurately observed 
as if they wore i»arading at 8t Petersburg. As they 
began to get nearer, three or fcuir officers rode out 
in front to reconnoitre the ground, and then hastily 
I retired. Immediately afterwards, tlic two battalions 
of reserve changed their position, and advanced 
with two pieces of artillery towards the ravine 
on the right of the Turks.’ The Russian artillery 
a]>])cars to have been badly served, whereas the 
Turkisli, under Hadji Mustapha, was worked with 
skill and effect. Onward, nevertheless, came the 
dense mass of*- Russian infantry ; and a slight con- 
fusion having occurred among the Turks, occasioned 
by the bursting of a gun, the Russians prepared to 
charge witli the bayonet. The Turkish batteries 
now o]^cncd a tremendous shower of grape-shot, 
every shot telling with fearful eflbct upon the close 
ranks of the column, sweeping them away one 
after the other as fast as they were filled up. Tlie 
infantry, at the same time, becoming impatient, 
the order was given to advance, and the whole line 
came forward — the right wing entering the enclo- 
sure — and fired and loaded as they marched, 
shouting their national war-ciy. The Russians 
for some minutes bore up bravely ; but at last the 
head of the coluinu began to waver. In vain tlie 
officers urged the men to move onwards. 13i\>ken 
by the iron-shower from the batteries, and the 
close and raking fire of the musketry, they foil 
into disorder, and turned and Tied pell-mell across 
the j)lain, casting aside everything — ^muskets, and 
oven inusical-instininicnts. The Turkish cavalry 
neglected, or >vere unable, to pursue; and the 
Russians were thereby enabled to carry off their 
artillery. Although the Russians had been thus 
defeated both in the village and the plain — 
for, in effect, there wera two distinct battles — ^yet 
the Turkish general did riot think it desirable to 
renew the attack on the Russian redoubt at Citale ; 
he retired witR all his forces to Kalafat, whicli he 
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retained, while the Russians voluntarily abandoned 
Citale and all the villages in the neighbourhood. 
The Turkish wounded were brought into Kalafat 
during the uig^t, and were thenoe transported 
across the Danube to Widdin. ^ The poor fellows 
seemed to treat their ..misfortune very lightly, 
talking and laughing in the boats with so much 
hilarity, that, but for the blood and bandages, one 
would scarcely imagine that they were not sound 
in wind and limb. Nothing can exceed the joy 
and enthusiasm of the army. Every soldier has 
carried oft' a trophy of some kind or other — scarfs, 
swerds, muskets, ; and gix)ups may be seen 
standing in every comer at Kalafat, discussing, 
vjfth animated gestures, the various details of the 
cwicn, and crowing over tUo rout of the 
“ Muscoviz.”’ 

Under tlie sup])Osition that the opposc<l generals 
were equal in tactics, and the soldie]*s equal in 
daring and powers of endurance, the artillery of 
the Turks must evidently have been worked more 
skilfully than that of the Russians; but be the 
explanation what it may, the victory was a 
reinai'kablo one, and the Turks had just .reason 
to be proud of it. The loss was serious : the Turks 
told of 338 dead and 700 wounded on their side ; 
with 1500 dead, and *an unnamed number woundod, 
on the side of the Russians. In the village, tlie 
two forces suffered about equally ; but in the [)lain, 
tlie loss was chiefly on the side of the Russians, 
who appear to have been swept down with fearful 
rapidity by the Turkish artillery. 

llic Turkish officers did not spare themsolvcs 
in these engagements. Ismail Pacha, Mustapha 
Pacha, Osman Pacha, Alidullah Boy, Hussein Bey 
— all were wounded. The two actions at Citale, 
and at the road between that village arid Kalafat, 
were only parts of a series ; for it appears that, 
between the fitli and the lOth of January, the Turks 
and Russians encountered each otlicr at Plonitza, 
Salcut/a, Perischor, Karaula, Mazezoi, Banului, 
Risipitz, Rudari, Giubega, Galikea, and Pojana — 
villages in Lesser Wallacliia, not far from Kalafat. 
On the 8th, Omar Pacha arrived at AViddin, and 
crossed over to the battle-field on that and tltc two 
following days ; and orders and swords were distri- 
buted, in recognition of the valour of the conquerors. 
A correspondent of the Vienna ncwspap4^, T/ie 
Wanderer, visited this scene of strife about the 
middle of tlie montli, and sal<l that the villages 
‘ are now nothing but ruins steeped in blood. The 
most miserable hut on the plain was made to serve 
as a position qithcr for attack or defence. Most of 
the inhabitants fled before the engagement began, 
leaving their winter stores to the mercy of the 
combatants; many, however, were taken by sur- 
prise, and unfortunately lost their lives in the 
tumult of war.’ Such miseries to peaceful indus- 
trious peasantry are among the everyday horrors 
of war. 

The position and condition of the Russians in 
Lesser Wallachia, after tl\p various encounters at 
and near Citale, required serious consideration. 
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The Kussians ceased from attacks for a time^ and 
strengthened tJieir posts. Prince Gortchakoff went 
to Krajova, and inspected all the positions held by 
liis forces. Reinforcements hod been constantly 
arriving, and notwithstanding the heavy lossei^ 
the Russian troops in this part of Wallachia 
amounted, by the 18th January, to 36,000 men. 
About the same time, the Turks crossed the 
Danube near the mouth of the Aluta, from Niko- 
]iolis to Islacz and Tuina ; they were also posted 
ill some force at Rahova, nearly opposite tbd 
mouth of the Schyl; and thus Gortchakoff was 
necessitated to bestow a part of liis attention and 
liis strength on the nook of marsliy plain iiicludcdM 


between the Danube, the Schyl, and the Aluta. 
At the close of the month, the Russians had formed 
a semicircle, the extent of which was about thirty- 
five English miles, around the Turkish position at 
Kalafat. As their forces had now been augmented 
to considerably more than 40,000, confident hopes 
were entertained that success would attend the 
next attack. Prince Gortchakoff and General 
Aurep both incurred the czar’s displeasure for tlieir 
want of success at Citale, as had been the case with 
Dannentc^rg at Oltenitza; and General Schilders 
suddenly received orders to leave Warsaw, and 
pass through Hungary to Lesser Wallachia, there 
to examine into all the circumstances of the recent 
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defeat, and to form a plan for future operations^ — 
a formidable passage of the Danube by the Russians 
being one of the manoRuvres to which his attention 
was to be directed. One result of Goi’tchakofTs 
examination had been, to remove the head-quarters 
from Krajova to Bolcshti, a village nearer the 
Danube ; but Schilders afterwards withdrew it as 
far as Slatina. The difhcuUies of the Russians 
wore much increased by the horror with which 
they had inspired the Wallachians ; the exactions 
of the invaders were so terrible, the plunder so 
undisguised and unscrupulous, that the people were 
driven into revolt ; and the Russians felt the effects 
of the aid which the Wallachians often renderecl 
to the Turks. In race partly Slavonic, like the 
Russians: in religion, Greek Christian, like the 
Russians — yet did these Wallachians lean rather 


to the Moslem sultan than to the Christian czar 
in their hour of misery and oppression. 

About the beginning of February, then, the 
Russians were concentrated in great force in 
Lesser Wallachia, awaiting the time when they 
might make a second and more formidable attack 
upon the Turks at Kalafat ; while their opponents, 
strengthened by more troops from Widdin, waited 
unflinchingly for them. Leaving these belligerents 
for awhile, Ave must now attend to the operations 
going on in Upper Wallachia, after the victory at 
Oltenitza early in November. 

It has already been mentioned that, of the four 
passages of the Danube bj& the Turks in October 
and November, two weri at Rnstehuk and Tiir- 
tukai. A small body of Turks crossed from 
Rustchuk to Giurgovo, between which two places 
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i» an island in the Danube ; and they continue 
to hold for a considerable time the position vrhi^ 
they had thus seized^ in spite of the efibrts of the 
Kussians to dislodge them. Of the passage from 
Turtukai to Oltcnitzai and of the smart engage- 
ment which followed it, a description has already 
been given. Rustohuk, which continued for 
many mouths to be regarded by both armies as 
an important position, is a large town of 50,000 
inhabitants, with a oonsidcrablo trade. It is on 
a dead level, close to the Danube ; but imxftcdiately 
to the south are a few lulls, which, although of no 
groat elevation, suffice to command the town. 
Rustohuk was very ill defended at the commcnce- 
inent of the war ; but under Said Mirza Pacha 
and Khalid Pacha, it speedily changed its character 
from a tumble-down Turkish city to a fortress 
constructed on European principles. Turtukai 
has a more commanding position than Rustohuk ; 
the river-shore at that spot rises precipitately to 
a high ridgje, which completely commands the 
opposite flat shore at Oltcnitza. After the battle 
at the Last-named place, the Turks constructed a 
battery east of Tui'tukai, and a ^redoubt on a 
plateau behind the town. A coiTospondent of the 
Times^ writing from Turtukai about the middle of 
January, describes the scene around him as one 
of picturesque iiiggedncss. ‘ Snow having enthely 
disap [^cai'od during the thaw, every thing is green 
and bright ; and althoughx all the regular troops 
have been withdrawn, except a battalion of 
infantry, the place is full of bustle, from the flold'- 
works that are going on, and from this being the 
hcad-quartci-s of tlic irregular troops under the 
command df Oiafer Pacha, head of the Moslem 
Arnauts, and Aclirnet Pacha, who watches the 
Danube line •from Rustchuk to Silistria. Tho 
town itself, lying on tho last steep bIoijcs of the 
hill next tho Danube, is small, and every house 
packed as full as it can hold of troops, in drab 
clothes and kilts of Manchester cotton, which has 
now universally supci*scdcd the native linen 
fiistiriclla ; and ak it is rather a cold costume for 
winter weather, I see a great many with the 
Russian greatcoats, furnished by Oltcnitza from 
the) bodies of poor fellows Avho will never march 
across tho Pruth again. I am liai)py to say that 
Giafcr Pacha keeps as good order among them as 
is possible; for perfect discipline is unattainable 
with a nation that has still to serve an apprentice- 
ship to imum caiid tuum^ The ‘nation’ here referred 
to is not tho Osmanli, but the Aniauts or rugged 
mountaineers of Albania. The writer goes on to 
say, that ‘ the town itself is anything but inviting, 
with six inches of black liquid mud in tho streets, 
as if all the reserve stores of Day and Martin had 
been poured out on them,* 

The oi)erations during the last two months of 
1853, and the first two of 185^, in this part of 
the Danubian region, fuay be characterised as an 
almost uninterrupted series of sudden attacks — 
a small force dashing across the river, inflicting 
mischief on the enemy, and then rccrossing. The 
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Russians could make no permanent lodgment on 
the south bank, nor the Turks on the north. The 
Russians kept up a supply of forces at Giurgovo, 
Oltenitza, and Kalarasch, from Bucharest ; while 
tho Turks strengtihened their garrisons at Rust- 
ohuk, Turtukai, and Silistria, from Shumlnr-^tfaero 
being in this rospect a curious parallelism between 
tho opposing forces. At one time we read of 
Turkish reserves going from Shumla to Rasgrad, 
Turtukai, Silistria, and Sistova ; at another, of a 
Tories of resolute attempts to effect a landing either 
at Giurgovo or Oltenitza; but no decisive advantages 
sKdem to have been obtained by them. 

. The Russian plans and the Russian commanders 
pmiderwent many changes during these four or 
mve months. The w^ant of success brought some 
of tho generals into disgrace ; and the presence of 
tho Allied fleets interfered with any operations' in 
tho direction of Varna. When Osten-Saokon’s 
corps entered the Principalities, two camps of 
cavalry were established near Kremanzoff and 
Charcov, intrcnchments were formed near 
Bucharest, and the general operations of tho 
campaign were conducted from this town as a 
central dep6t. About the middle of Januaiy, 
there were 18,000 Russians near Giurgovo under 
General Simonofl^ and 5000 at Kalarasch under 
General Aurep, watching tho Turks at tho 
opposite towns of Rustchuk and Silistria. Recol- 
lecting that it was in the depth of winter that 
tlicse movements were made, and that the Prin- 
cipalities, like all other parts of tho Turkish 
dominions, are wretchedly provided with roads, wo 
shall be prepared to believe that tho Russian troops 
suffered greatly on their marches. Tho advanced- 
guard of Osten-Sacken’s corps arrived at Bucharest 
ill miserable condition, having been forced to march 
during fifty days over the worst roads in pelting 
rain, and falling in fearful numbers by the way ; 
the poor fellows, too, after barely three days* rest, 
were ordered t>n to Kalafat — a furihor distance 
of. 200 or 300 miles. By tho end of Januaiy, 
it was announced that tho araiy of occui>ation 
would be augmented to 200,000 men, thus distri- 
buted — 30,000 at Radovan, to keep tlie Turks in 
check at Kalafat ; 40,000 at Bucharest and other 
.posts in Wallachia and Moldavia ; 40,000 to cross 
the Danube into the Dobrudscha; 50,000 to cross at 
Giurgevo, 20,000 to cross at Oltcnitza, and 20,000 
to cross at Tumu or Turna. There can bo no 
doubt that many or all of these measures were 
planned ; but the activity and fi'equent successes 
of the Turks greatly interfered with the prosooution 
of tho Russian schemes. It is difficult, too, between 
the names of Pask6vitcli, Gorichakoff, Oston* 
Backen, Lilders, and Schildcrs, to discover who 
was tho real leader at any particular time; for 
changes wore frequent. There were Turkish 
flotillas of gun-boats in the Danube, under tho 
walls of Silistria and Rustchuk ; there are islands 
opposite both of these towns ; and the Russians 
frequently fired on tho flotillas from the islands. 
The Russian troops employed in these severe! 
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operations appear to have been worked up to an 
extraordinary state of mind ; they imagined that 
they were on the way to the Holy Land, to reaouo it 
from the hands of infidols^under whi^ flattering 
appeUation were included English and French as 
well as Turks. On one occasion a party of soldiei-s 
halted at a Wallaohian cottage to ask for water ; 
liaving ' satisfied their thirat, they asked, in all 
simpUoity, how fkr they were from Jerusalem ! 

In respect to the actual forces engaged on the 
side of the Russians in these encounters, there* 
appear to have been about 130,000 troops sent 
across the Pruth by the end of January ; of whorA 
35,000 fell by the sword, cold, sickuess, and| 
desertion-^i^leaving 96,000 in the Principalities at1 
that time. • ^ 

The intention of tho Russian generals seems to 
liavo been to commence, at the cessation of the 
severities of winter, so formhlable an attack on 
Kalafat as to insure its capture. The newspapers 
frequently declared, that tho Emperor Nicholas 
had^ordered that position to bo taken, ‘cost what 
it mighty* for the power of penetrating into the 
western part of Bulgaria, and tlicnco across one 
of tlie western passes of the Balkan, de]>ended on 
the ]>ossession of Kalafat and Widdin. lliis inten- 
ti(ju was destined to diHappoiiiimont. Although 
frequent skirmishes betw^^een the Russians and the 
Turks took place 'within a few miles of Kalafat, no 
definite advantages were obtained. Tho Russians 
were too formidable in number to pennit the 
Turks to make further inroads into that ]>art of 
Wallachia, but yet they were not in sufficient 
force to seize Kalafat ; and thus Februaiy, March, 
Aj^ril, May, passed away, without much change 
in tho relative positions of the belligerents. At 
one time Gortchakofij at another Bchilders, at 
another Liprandi, were in command. There 
were two circumstances whicli embarrassed tho 
liussi ans in Lesser Wallachia as summer approached 
[ — ^the obstinate resistance of tho Turks at the siege 

I of Bilistria, ])resently to be described; and the 
proposal of Austria to hold tho Principalities for 
tho Turks against the Russians. 

Lower down tho Danube, at various points 
between Widdin and SiHstria, the Turks continued 
throughout the spring a series of desultory attacks 
—crossing the Danube, and then reevossing — 
effecting nothing of mark or moment, hut yet 
embarrasBing the Russians in their movements. 
In a letter written by Omar Pacha, which found 
its way into tho newspapers, he said: ‘Wo 
continually annoy tho Russians by strong sudden 
descents upon their advanced posts on tho 
Danube;’ and this will sufficiently characterise 
the warfare of the period. But when midsummer 
brought about tho extraordinary and unexpected 
failure of the Russians at tho siege of Bilistria, 
matters took a difierent turn; Bulgaria was ^ no 
longer a place for the czar’s troops ; the eyes of the 
^ generals booamo turned occasionally to their line 
of retreat towards the Pi*uth — ^having both tho 
Turks and Austrians to take into account. It 


was then that the Turks crossed the Danube, and 
fought the battle of Gioigevo. Believed from all 
fear for Silistria — having no longer any Russians 
near that place — ^they saw that the time was come 
for an advance ; and although the Turkish general 
did not quite obey the instructions of Omar Pacha, 
ho yet commenced a series of operations which led 
ultimately to success. 

Well contested and sanguinary, tho battle of 
Giurgovo may bo regarded as the last serious con- 
flict between the Turks and tho Russians— the last, 
in the Danubiaii campaign, in which the Turks 
shewed how much they could accomplish without 
English or French assistance. In tho middle of 
the Danube, between Rustchiik and Giurgovo, is a 
naiTOW island about two miles in length. This 
island is 9CK) yards from the Bulgarian side, hut is 
separated fi’om the Wallachian by a very narrow 
channel only. Tliere is a shallow pool along the 
centre of tho island, and much sedge and marshy 
weed in other parts. This island wa| one of tlic 
firat places fortified by tho Russians wlicn they 
arrived at tho Danube in the autumn of 1853 ; and 
it was destined to bo nearly tho last scene of battle, 
for the engagement took place on tho island, as 
well as in the village of Giurgovo. Although 
England and France were not represented by 
armies on the occasion, there were many English 
officers in the Turkish army. • 

When tho siege of Silistria appeared to bo ending 
disastrously for tho Russians, Hussein Pacha, 
Turkish commander at Rustchuk, dctoiTnined to 
make a dash at tho island, and, through it, at 
Giurgevo. He thought tho Russians were in 
retreat, and resolved to pursue them A^ithout j)rc- 
viously consulting Omar Pacha ; he was wrong in 
liis belief, and his resolve led him into difficulties 
which taxed his courage and skill. Among tho 
officers under his command ’wero* General Cannon 
— under the Oriental name of Bchram Pacha — 
Lieutenant Burke of tho Royal Knginoei*s, Lieu- 
tenant Meynell of tho 75th, Captain Arnold of the 
Bombay Engineers, and Colonel Ogilvy — all of 
whom took a sort of voluntary honorary sliare in 
the proceedings. Tlicse English officers, in fact, 
managed tho expedition, under the orders of 
Hussein Pacha. At four o’clock on tho morning 
of the 7th of July, four boats filled with 350 nnui 
passed over from Rustchuk to the island ; wliilc a 
steamer landed 200 men a little higher up — the 
one imrty commanded by General Cannon, the 
other by Colonel Ogilvy. The Russian pickets 
retired hastily; hut soon afterwards a body of 
rifiemen appeared, and fired at tho Turks from 
among the sedgo and brushwood. The Turkish 
riflemen replied, and kept up a sharp fire. Russian 
infantry, however, now began to advance in gi’ont 
force ; and General Cannon recrossed to Rustcliuk, 
to announce to Hussein Pacha that ho must oitlior 
have roinforoements or withdraw his troojis. I'he 
two smaU bodies of Turks had by this time joined, 
under Colonel Ogilvy, and were driven back io 
tho very edge of tho island, bravely bearing up 
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against formidable numbers. Reinforcements now 
arri^ from llustchuk^ until Ogilvy found himself 
at length at the head of 5000 men ; whilo the 
Russians were, in like manner, reinforced from the 
Giurgevo side. For ten hours continuously chd 
the struggle last, until nightfall put an end to it. 
Busily did the Turks occupy themselves during the 
night, throwing up intrenchments, and preparing 
for a renewal of warm work on the morrow ; but 
when .daylight arrived, they were surprised to find 
that the Russians had retreated during the night, 
and were at that moment passing out of the village 
of Slobodsa, on the Wallachian side. The Turks 
immediately advanced, and occupied Giurgevo. 
The loss was severe : 300 killed and GOO wounded 
on the side of the Turks ; and a much larger, but 
unknown number, on the side of the Russians. 
The floating of dead bodies down the Danube 
conveyed to Silistria the first news of the engage- 
ment. Soon after this, a corps of engineers laid 
down a bridge from the. island to the Wallachian 
shore, an<l Omar Pacha passed the Danube with 
an army of 45,000 men. 

The battle of Giurgevo was very disastrous to 
the English officers engaged. Lieutenant Burke, 
Lieutenant Meyncll, and Captain Arnold crossed 
to the island early in the day, with a few hundred 
men each ; but, through want of sufficient concert, 
they laitdcd at three different i>oints, and were 
never able to assist each other. Burke and his 
party wore attacked fiercely by the Russians 
immediately on landing ; they wore all, after a 
long struggle, either bayoneted or driven into the 
river ; and Burke himself, sharing manfully the 
dangers witli those under him, fell with two rifle- 
balls and thirty bayonet wounds. Meyncll expe- 
rienced almost exactly the same fate as Burke, at 
a different part of the island-shore, Arnold had at 
fii*st a gleam of Success : ho advanced agmnst one 
of the Russian batteries, and drove them out of the 
intronchnicnt ; but a superior force came against 
him, and the bayonet and the river put an end to 
his corps as to the other two. Not only were these 
three unfortunate small bodies of troops separated 
one from another, but each and all were far distant 
from the main body under Colonel Ogilvy, The 
bodies of Aimold and Meynell were never found. 
Burke’s body was found, and was interred in .a 
simple way— affecting from its very simplicity. 
His loss was greatly regi’ctted ; for he was not only 
a skilful officer, but it was remembered that he 
had strongly objected to Hussein Pacha’s attack, 
as being in its character injudicious ; and his loss, 
under such circumstances, w'as all the more to bo 
lamented, lie had just rendered Omar Pacha 
service in the defence of Silistria ; and was about 
to depart for the scene of operations on the Circas- 
sian shores of tho Black Sea, when liis career was 
thus suddenly ended. 

After the contest at and near Giurgevo, somo 
of tho Russians retreated to Frateschti, some to 
Kalugereni, and some to a position still nearer 
Bucharest. The Turks crossed the Danube at two 


other points, a few miles above, imd a few miles 
below Rustchuk, nearly at tho time when the attack 
upon the island took place; and there were, in 
ei^ect, three battles in progress at oDce->one on the 
island, and two between the Danube and Bucharest 
The Russian generals were unfortunate in these eur 
counters : Pagoff and Beboutoff were both wounded ; 
while Gencr^ Aurep, di^aced by the ozar for hia 
want of success, committed suicide. The Turkish 
Generals Iskendor Bey, Halim Pacha, and Said 
Ta6ha, had various and frequent advantages over 
their antagonists of the Russian ai*my. The two 
leaders were in near vicinity; and in proportion 
I as Omar Pacha advanced into Wallachia, so did 
(xPrince Ck>rtchakoff retire. The latter gathered 
"his scattered forces from various directions, and 
posted them, to tho number of 60,000, behind 
the river Arjish, in a position to command tho 
roads, from Giurgevo to Bucharest. . These busy 
events in and around Giurgevo occurred during 
the first two weeks of July. 

OPERATIONS IN THE DOBRUDSCnA AND 
AT SILISTRIA. 

While the Turks, during the winter and spring, 
were thus making formidable attacks on tho 
Wallachian side of the Danube, and occupying 
positions whence they could not be dislodged, tho 
Russians were making attacks on the Bulgarian 
side, which there placed the Turks on the defensive. 
These attacks were mostly made in tho Dobnidscha, 
near the month of the Danube; and at Silistria, 
which underwent a formidable siege. 

This Dobrudscha is a remarkable district. The 
Danube, after an castw<ard course, turns suddenly 
to the north at Rassova ; then bonds eastward at 
Galatz ; and finally empties itself into the Black Sea 
by several mouths, of which the Kilia, the Sulina, 
and the St George’s, are the chief. The central 
mouth, the Sulina, is that which is adopted for the 
maintenance of the greater part of the trade of the 
Danube. Tho strip of land bounded on the west and 
north by these two bends of the river, and on the 
cast by the Black Sea, constitutes the Dobrudscha. 
It is inhabited chiefly by a remnant of the Nogay 
Tatars, who, driven from Southern Russia by the 
Muscovites, sought a refuge here; they have 
intermarried with the Bulgarian peasantry, and, 
after having been converted to Christianity, they 
gradually conformed so intimatdy to the habits 
and usages of their neighbours, that they can now 
hardly be distinguished from tho pure Bulgarians. 
The Dobrudscha is a wretched country. As far as 
the eye can reach, not a tree, not a shrub appears; 
the slight inequalities of tho ground are covered 
with a coarse grass, which becomes, yellow rather 
than green in the summer. Although near a large 
river, water is hardly visible on the surfiice, except 
in stagnant pools and marshos, and the. inhabitants 
are forced to dig wells to obtain it. On the 
north, tho Dobrudscha is bounded by the numerous 
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flat islands whim constitute the delta of the 
Danube, Those islands hare no inhabitants^ no 
trees, no shnibs ; mosquitoes, ague, and fever attache 
those who make any long stay on these miserable 
spots. The Romans, when fliey arrivM in their 
victorious career at this part of the Danubian 
regions, deemed the Dobrudscha a fitting place to 
act as a barrier against northern barbarians ; they 
did not attempt to oocupy it, but separated it, from 
Moosia— the name then given to Bulgaria — by a 
wall running iVom the Danube to the Black Sea; 
the terminal points of this wall are now marked^ 
by the towns of Rassova and Kiistendji ; and the. 
wall itself, or its site, is still marked in the mapsfi 
Wretched as the place is, it has often been traversed a 
by armies. When the Russians were in Bulgaria 1 
in 1828-^.0, the Dobi*udscha suflferod severely ; many | 
of the villages were quite extinguished, and all the 
towns were greatly reduced in population. At 
present, the inhabitants are supposed to be About 
20,000 in number, in a district 70 miles long by 50 
or 00 in width. The towns of Tultcha, Isakcha, 
Matchin, Ilirsova, Rassova, Babadagh, and Kus- 
tondji, though important as military i^ositions, 
are little other than villages in appearance and 
population. 

It may he proper here to state, that a project 
was brought forward many years ago, and has 
been frequently discussed, to make a ship-canal 
across the neck of the Dobrudscha from Rassova to 
Kustondji, neaVly in the line of Trajan’s Wall. The 
Sulina mouth of the Danube is graclually becoming 
choked with sand ; and the Russians, as ])art of 
their sinister policy, are more disposed to promote 
than remove the obstruction. It is conceived, 
therefore, that a canal, entirely within the limits 
of Bulgaria, would be advantageous, as being under 
the control of the Turkish authorities, and as saving 
a distance of considerably more than 200 miles in 
a voyage from the Middle or Upper Danube to 
(jonstantinople. There are, however, gi'eat diffi- 
culties in the way — difficulties which would entail 
an expenditure of several millions sterling, and a 
uccessity for several. years of peace and internal 
prosperity. • The canal would require to be cut 
at certain places to a depth of 120 feet, along an 
aggregate distance of ten miles. In the formation 
of Kustendji, too, into a harbour fitted for large 
commerce, great outlay would he incurred ; for the 
ships have, during many centuries, been in the 
habit of emptying out their ballast there, until the 
harbour has become almost completely silted up. 
Supposing it to be at all practicable, a canal here 
would certainly be of great value. ‘ It is impossible 
not to feel hearty good wishes for the success of 
this pioject. It would almost totally supersede 
the difficulty about the Suliiia mouth of the 
Danube, which must always exist even if ])erfect 
fair play were observed ; and few matters can have 
more direct bearing upon the general interests of 
European cotx^nerce. It is an important point for 
our consideration at the present moment, that 
the largest portion of our direct importations 


into the Turkish dominions are consumed in the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia.’ * Some 
engineers have directed their attention rather to 
a railway than a oanal across this isthmus; but 
Turkey must undergo many ameliorations l^foro 
railways can be reckoned among her media of 
commerce. The Dobrudscha in war-time, however, 
and not when the arts of peace are free to exercise 
their beneficial influence, is that with which we 
have now to treat. 

Although the Russian operations in the Dobrud- 
scha took tho lead in importance, the Turks actually 
commenced in order of time. As early as October 
23, 1853, before the crossings at Kalafat and 
Oltenitza, a collision occurred near the mouth of 
the Danube. On * the preceding day, a Russian 
flotilla stationed at Ismail— on tho northern or 
Kilia arm of the river — ^had sent off eight gun- 
boats, with six companies on board, in tow of two 
steamers, up tho river to Galatz and Ibraila 
(Brailow, Brailoff). In their voyage they had to 
pass Isakcha, on tho Turkish side the liver ; 
and the Turks then fired upon them — ^the fire 
being returned by the gun-boats, and also by a 
body of Russian troops posted at Satanova opposite. 
About 100 Russians were killed and wounded, 
including tho commander; but the gun-boats 
succeeded in x^assing on to their destination. 

I'his was the commencement of bloodshed 
between the two forces. To prevent a repetition 
of such an attack, and to obtain entrance to Bulga- 
ria through t]^e Dobrudscha, tho Russians assumed 
tho offensive ; and throughout tho Danubian 
campaign, they took the lead in tliis part of the 
field gf operations. Tho Russians made frequent 
attacks on tho Dobrudscha, under OeneVal Liiders ; 
and Omar Pacha ordered that, if a x^assago were 
made, the Turks should thereupon fall back to the 
line of Trajan’s Wall, to bar further progress. The 
Russians collected a park of artillery at Galatz in 
December, numbering 120 guns. At Galatz and 
Ibraila they assembled about 10,000 men ; but the 
Turkish garrisons at Matchin, Tultcha, and Isakcha, 
were at that time very small. In tho little nook of 
country near the mouth of tho Danube, where 
Wallachia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, and Bessarabia all 
meet, the Russians speedily brought down ujion 
themselves the dislike and indignation of tho 
inliabitants, by their unjust and even barbarous 
conduct. In the district of Mehedeuz, a Russian 
general ordered all the men, women, and even 
young girls, to be employed in the severest labour 
for the service of the army ; and when tho villagers 
of Isvosila refused to obey, a detachment of 200 
Cossacks was sent to chastise them ; the villagers 
defended themselves, but were nearly all put to 
death during the struggle. A few who escai)e(i, 
gave the alarm to the neighbouring villages ; and 
daring the ensuing night, 3000 peasants fell upon 
the Cossacks, and exterminated them. Hereupon 
the general ordered all the Morn and provisions of 

* Ettrl of Cftrlislo’s p. 174. 
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thoTillagoa for miles round to bo seized for tho use 
of the Bussian army ; and the poor peasants found 
themselves visited by the sword and by hunger 
in the midst of winter, at tho hands of their 
‘ protectors.*- 

On the 8th of January, 3000 Russians crossed tho 
Danube from Ibraila to Matchin, destroyed some 
iicld-works, and then retired under a brisk fire 
from tho Turks. They also formed an intrenched 
camx> in the island of Tchetal, in the Danube; 
which Halim Pacha prepared to attack from 
Tultclia. Tho Turks raised fortifications opposite 
all the Bussian strong posts, with a view of 
resisting any and every passago as stoutly as 
possible ; and from these opposed positions, as 
well as from tho islands in tne Danube, almost 
daily firings were maintained. On tho 12th, 
General Engelhardt crossed from Galatz with 2000 
men, and inflicted some mischief on tho Turks. 

The Bussians fought by means of priests as well 
as by gunpowder. When they entered the Princi- 
palities, prayers and hymns were provided, suitable 
to the language and religion of the Wallachians ; 
and when the Danube was about to be crossed, 
those same ofiusidns w^ero translated into tho 
Bulgarian tongue. Tlie prayers and hymns were 
printed in thousands, and were distributed by trusty 
agents. There was a general supplication for all 
ortho<lox believers, and for the synod and clergy ; 
and then a special prayer for the Most Pious 
Autocrat, tho Grnnd Master .and Emperor of 
All tho Russias, Nicholas Paulovitcli^in which the 
Almighty is jirayed to protect him * from all evil, 
passion, and distress ; to preserve him from all 
enemies, visible and invisible * to grant him»peace, 
health, and a longlife ; and tolencompasshim with 
aiMTied angels,’ Tho Bussian royal family were in 
like spirit to •ho prciyed for — 'Give, O Lord, to 
tho Emperor Nicholas, to the Empress Alexandrina 
Fcodorovna, and to their offspring, happy days, a 
peaceful life, health, and safety ; and grant them 
the victory over all their enemies.’ When such 
documents are distributed among tho subjects of 
a neighbouring sovereign, it is easy to see how 
largely the religious clement is adopted by one of 
the belligerents as an instrument of warfare. 
The soldiers belonging to tho corps which Osten- 
Racken brought into the Principalities, had the 
Greek cross depicted on their flags — a sufficient 
indication of the crusading spirit wliich the generals 
wished to impart to tho war. 

During January and February, the Turks suc- 
ceeded in repelling most of tho attacks of the 
Russians ii^tbc Dobrudscha ; but the Bussian forces 
became afterwards too powerftil to be sucoessfiilly 
resisted. In the latter half of the month of Marc^ 
the Bussians crossed the Danube from Galatz, 
Ibraila, and Ismail, and captured Tultcha, Matchin, 
and Isakcha ; a few days afterwards, they took 
Hirsova ; and tho Turks next abandoned Gzema- 
voda, near the Bassova end of Trajan’s Wall. These 
operations rendered the Bussians in great part 
masters of the Dobrudscha ; hut it was not without 


severe losses that they obtained such advantages 
over tho Turks, . And worse was to follow' ; for tho 
Turks succeeded in preventing the Russians from 
advancing southward out of the Dobrudsclia ; and 
thus tho latter remained for several week^ — indeed, 
during the greater part of April and May— pent 
up in this dismsd, marshy, unwholesome district, 
with a broad river behind them, an active enemy 
in front of them, a hostile fleet on the east, 
and a discontented -peasantry around them. So 
completely, indeed, was this the case, that during 
tho remainder of the campaign, a Russian army 
remained locked up, as it wore, in the Dobrudscha, 
Contributing little towards the advancement of the 
: czar’s favourite objects. 

, A correspondent of the Tmewmade a comparison 
‘between tho condition of tho Bussian and Turkish 
soldiers, as exhibited during these frequent conflicts. 

‘ From all that I can hear, the Turkish troops are fhr 
better fed than tlio Russians across the river ; and 
this physical support, added to tho more impetuous 
bnivcry of tho Turk, renders the private Ottoman 
soldier decidedly superior to tho Bussian. At 
Oltcnitza, the Bussian officem were ahead of tho 
infantry, sabro in hand, tugging on tho not over- 
willing trooiJS. On the contrary, the Turkish 
soldier was like the willing horse that required 
neither whip nor spur. It is in tho oxcollciit 
superior and staff officers, in tho admirable cavalry 
horses, and in the native intelligence of tho 
Cossacks, that the real strength of tho Russian 
army lies — certainly not in cither the moral or 
physical vigour of tho common soldier.’ The 
contrast, however, appears not to bo always favour- 
able to the Turk : ‘ But the Turkish soldier is as 
much worse dressed and equipped than the Russian 
as he is better fed. Tho coat and the two vesta, 
which he receives once a year, arc of bad cloth, and 
badly fitted. Instead of. being dono by open con- 
tract, they come out of the government establish- 
ments at Constantinople and Slivno, in Bulgaria. 
Tho soldier also receives one fez and two shirts a 
year, which arc of fair quality ; btit tho fez is 
certainly a most unsuitable head-dress — cold in 
winter, and exposing the eyes to tho glare of 
both sun and snow. Tho want of a oravat is 
also a great defect. The allowance of shoes is 
ax>parontly liberal, being three pair a year ; but 
there is no soling, and they are often worn out in 
six weeks. In onlor to prevent tho soldier from 
wearing his shoe down at tho heel, the heels are 
hard, and consequently rub out tho stocking in a 
day’s time. The greatcoat and hood, furnished 
once in three years, are tho best part of the 
costume; but, altogether, ono may say respectMly 
to the minister of war, ^'Reform yout tailor’s 
bills.”’ At Shumla, the correspondent bad a 
word to say concerning the Turkish commissariat. 

^ Early in the morning you may see orferly- 
sergeants, fbllowed by a file of men, parsing hither 
and thither in the streets, carrying the hnoooked 
meat and which is about to be converted into ^ 
soup or pilau. ^ A couple of hours lator, you may ‘ 
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fico tbe cooked rations carried to the different 
houses where tho men are quartered. But you 
see no trains of commissariat wagons in or about 
the town ; and every one knows there are no 
ihaga/ines. How the army is fed, is a mystery at 
first sight to a military man. To explain it, you 
must have a knowledge of the people and the 
circumstances of the country: you must know, 
that to tho Ohristians of Bulgaria tradition has 
taught the necessity of obedience to masters whom 
they have not the courage or tho ability* to resist. ^ 
They know that, being onlered to bring supplies 
for the army, they must do so ; and finding that 
on delivery they receive WJM for payment, which* 
after some time, are converted into money by tho a 
authorities in tho villages and towns — ^thoy not ^ 
Only submit, but aro glad to bring in supplies to’ 
feed tho hosts which a few months back they 
imagined would have devastated their territory.* 
The matter is plain enough: if both Turks and 
Russians make compulsory demands on the 
peasants, tho latter have little to choose between 
them ; hut if the Turks pay, and tho Russi<'ins 
pay not, the 'I'urks will naturally be the favourites. 

The only great contest in which tho numbei's 
engaged were fomiidablo in the Dobrudscha, 
occurred on tho 18th and 19th of April, wdieii 
Omar Pacha attacked Liidoi’s in great force. Tho 
collision was not exactly in tho Dobnidscha, but 
between Silistria and Rassova ; tho Russians, 
hoAvevor, after great loss on both sides, were 
driven past Rassova into Gzernavoda, and again 
shut up iti the Dobrudscha. 

It is now time to attend to tho siege of Silistria 
— tho most remarkable event in the Danubian 
campaign. 

This tow^n is perhaps tho most important ]>os- 
scssed by Turkey on tho banks of the Danube. 
Whether it is equalled by Widdin in a military 
sense, is hard to say. The Danube is very broad at 
Silistria. The town contains about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. It w’^as held for some timo by Russia, as a 
pledge for the fulfilment by the Turks of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Adrianoplo; and during 
that period a largo Greek church and convent 
were commenced. The town is nearly semi- 
circular in form, with five bastions on tho river- 
side, and seven landward. All tho scarps and 
c(nintcrscarps of these bcasiions aro of solid 
masonry. The main strength of the place consists 
in a serien of detached forts, commanding the 
whole endente of the town. One of these forts, 
called Abdul-Medjid, after tho name of the sultan, is 
on an eminence at the back of Silistria, and is flanked 
on tho right and left by two others — ^the three 
enclosing a kind of oval space. The town and its 
forts have been compared to a bracelet, of which 
Silistria is the jewel, and fort Abdul-Medjid tho 
clasp— the twp being connected by the minor forts 
on either iidf. The positions of these forts have 
direct relation to the bastions of the town ; and 
..u most of these great defbnsive works were con- 
structed by the Turks during the last six months of 


1853 — BO important is Silistria deemed by them in 
a timo of war. The fortifications were planned by 
Colonel Gutzkavskoi, a Polish officer. The fort 
Abdul-Medjid is of a semi-octagonal form ; and in 
tho centre of its base or diameter is a shell-proof 
redoubt, having a vaulted roof of vast solidity. 
Outside this redoubt is an esplanade ; then a 
pentagonal rampart ; and then a wall, loopholed 
for infantry, completely sunk between the ram- 
part and the covered-way, with three shell-proof 
block-honses, each mounted with 12-pound 
howitzers. Three of the minor forts, to assist 
the Abdul-Medjid in defending Silistria, are on 
neighbouring but lower eminences ; and four 
others are in the low ground east and west of the 
town. Tho main defences, however, in tho great 
struggle of 1854, were eartliWorks constructed 
eastward of tho town. 

The Russians and the Turks aro equally aware 
of the stratcgctical importance of Silistria. If this 
town be taken, the Turks at once lose one angle of 
the triangle which it forms with Rustchuk and 
Shumla ; they become, moreover, in danger of 
losing any troops which they may have in tho 
Dobrudscha, and which might thus be cut off; and 
tho Russians, in holding Silistria, w^ould possess 
a tSte do pont for operations on Shumla and Vania, 
in tho direction of tho Balkan. The Russians 
found tho conquest of Silistria practicable in 
1828-9 ; but the fortifications and the troops 
were of a very different character in 1854, w hen 
another attack was made. 

Although there were repeated skirmishes during 
tho winter near Silistria, sometimes on one side of 
the Danube, and sometimes on the oQier, it was 
not until April that siege operations commenced 
in form. About the 14th of this month, Russian 
batteries of gi*cat power were completed on the 
north bank of the D<anubo, and a bombardment 
commenced. This cannonading Avas continued 
almost uninterruptedly for a fortnight, day and 
night, during wdiich time a prodigious number of 
balls and shells were thrown into tho town. By 
the close of tho month, the Russians had estab- 
lished other batteries on the south bank, cast of 
tho town. Fearful was the destruction ; the Turks 
Avere BO incessantly active, so bold and resolute, 
that every operation by General Scliilders was 
watched and met promptly; and it was three 
weeks before tho investment was completed. Tho 
Russian forces wore, liowcvoi*, tremendous ; besides 
enormous batteries on tho north shore, there were 
no less than 50,000 troops conveyed over to llio 
south shore; while the Turks were less than 
10,000 altogether. Eastward of tho town were 
some earthwrorks, called taMout, sufficienfly elevated 
to command the town itself; those the Russians 
naturally wished to take; these tho Turks naturally 
determined to defend; and the hand-to-hand 
conflict became terrific. T|io Turks were wxll 
commanded ; and, as usual, they fought well when 
the officers were men of skill and coumge. The 
commander of Silistria was Mussa or Moussa 
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Pacha, Director-general of the Artillery of the 
Turkish Empire ; a man well versed in the best 
systems of European artillery and fortiflcfitions, 
and possessing energy and spirit unlike those 
which we arc in the habit of attributing to the 
^ lazy Turks/ lie was seconded by Mehcmet Bey, 
colonel of engineers — Mulatto of herculean frame, 
who had arrived with a contingent of tried 
Egyptian soldiers. 

This was a period at w^hich the Turks waited 
anxiously for any help which their Allies could 
afford them. They had heard much of the formid- 
able preparations of the English and French at 
Varna and Gallipoli, and elsewhere ; and they 
naturally thought that now, when the most critical 
period of the campaign bad amved, was the time 
at which aid shc^d be afforded to them. But 
such was not to be. The English and French 
generals were embarrasse<l by intricate diplomacy 
and uncertain orders from London and Paris ; 
and none of their regiments were sent to Silis- 
tria. What were the Turks to do ? They wore 
hemmed into a town on the banks of the 
Danube, a mere handful of men ; they looked out 
in vain for help from other quarters ; and they 
were beset by a Russian army, which swelled 
day by day, and which now numbered Prince 
Paskfivitch among its officers. Early in May, 
the Russians established a position in some smalt 
islands immediately in fi'ont of the town; and 
the Turks had to defend themselves against those 
assailants, as well as against those who had landed 
on the south shore. 

The Turks began to droop ; and they would 
perhaps have drooped more — drooped to destruc- 
tion — but for two Englishmen. Thoi'o liap])cned 
to be two young officers on their passage from 
India to England, -Captain Butler, and Lieu- 
tenant Nasmyth, who stopped at Silistria on their 
way. Their blood warmed up at the heroic 
defence made by the Turks ; and they di<l their 
best to render the defence still more heroic. They 
taught the Turks a few things which tlicy had 
learned in India ; and they assisted a Prussian 
officer, who happened also to be present, to give 
a scientific turn to some of the defensive opera- 
tions. Thus encouraged, the small band of Turks 
fought wonderftilly ; they made frequent sorties, 
which inflicted gi*cat loss on the Russians. 

The Russian operations, when the troops had 
crossed the Danube, were chiefly eastward of the 
town. Hero the Turks had two forts or earth- 
works — the Arab Tabia and the lllani Tabia. 
Earthen as they were, the safety of Silistria 
depended on their preservation ; and there have 
perhaps been few examples in war in which earth- 
works have been so pertinaciously attacked and 
defended. Schilders brought an enormous force 
to bear against them*; but the Turks, burrowing 
in holes to avoid the bursting shells, re-appcared 
instantly, and disputed, inch by inch, the posses- 
sion of the ground. By the middle of May, the 
Russians outside Silistria amounted to nearly 
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70,000, of whom nearly one-halt^ were on the right 
bank of the river, while the rest were in the 
islands and on the opposite shore. The fort Abdul- 
Mcdjid, or Modjidi4 Tabia, was too strong to be 
attacked until the earthworks were taken; and 
thus for three weeks was an incessant bombard- 
ment of the Arab* Tabia maintained, c<mduGted by 
Prince PaskSvitch in person. 

The 29th of May (1854) was a tremendous day^t 
Silistria — a day not speedily to be forgotten^ Three 
bodies of Russians, amounting in the whole to 30,000 
^ men, proceeded to storm the forts — some advancing 
to Arab Tabia, and some to lllani Tabia — and all 
•well provided with fascines, scaling-laddersi and 
^ the other apparatus necessary for a storming-party. 

A letter from Lieutenant Nasmyth thus speaks of 
‘ the day’s hot work: ‘About midnight, aroused 
by the report of musketry from Arab Tabia ; and 
on reaching the rampart at the Stamboul Gate, 
found that a second and much more serious night- 
attack on tliat work was going on. The first assault 
was on the left face, the oiieniy actually penetrating 
into the redoubt before they were observed. A 
Russian officci* who led it, and cut down a lieutenant 
of artillery, was immediately brained by a hand- 
spike. A severe and desperate struggle took place, 
terminating in the repulse of the enemy, who were 
driven into the ditch, having suffered severely frorri 
our grape and canister tearing through them. 
Re-forining, they again attempted it in the same 
place, led gallantly on with drums beating, but 
were again driven back with great slaughter. 
After about a quarter of an hour, a third attack 
was made — this time on both- left and front faces 
at once, but meeting with the same determined 
resistance. After a bloody fight, the Russians Avere 
finally beaten oftj the Albanians imrsuing them 
into their own batteries. The force in Arab Tabia 
at the time Avas only four battalions of Egyptians, 
and 500 Albanians, under the command of Hussein 
Pacha. . The lowest estimate of the numbers Avith 
AAdiich the enemy attacked is nine battalions ; and 
it is not improbable, from the number of dead 
found in and about the fort, that this is considerably 
under tlic mark. The aflair lasted from midnight 
till after daybreak, and is one of the most brilliant 
occurrences in the whole course of the siege.’ 
The Turks lost about 200 killed and wounded in 
this attack ; Avdiilo it is asserted, on more than one 
authority, that the Russian loss could not have been 
much'’ less than ten times as great, so murderous 
AA'as the fire with Avhich the Turks met them. 

It was about this period that an interview took 
place between the opposing commanders, under a 
flag of trace. If the conversation be correctly 
reported, it was certainly characteristio of the 
respective nations. Prince Pask5vitch said, that it 
might perhaps stop the further efiusion of blood if 
he made the sim^c fthnouncement, that the czar, 
his imperial master, had sent pasitiM that 

the place must be taien. Mhssa Faoha*"rej[>6ed, *tIiat 
^he also had a sifiiple announcement to make, to the 
ofFect that ‘ Abdul-Modjid Khan had honoured 
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him with xwwitive instructions to defend tlie place, 
and that he would not surrender even if. ho had 
but a thousand men, and all Russia was at its 
gatc^ he^ed by the czar in person/ There is one 
account of this interview which statiba, that the 
Muscovite prince thereupon made a sort of masonic 
sign wif& his hand, denoting a largo.sum of money ; 
which sign the Turk did not’ deem it consistent 
with hts duty to respond to. Unfortunately for 
Russia, bribery, is too prevalent to permit us to 
disbelieve the probability of such an 'occurrence 
as thia 

On the 31st of May, the Russians resumed ope- 
rations by a fierce assault ; but they were received 
as fiercely as before, and were repulsed with a losf4 
of 2000 lueii. On the 2d of June, a mine wjvs 
sprung, which might have worked tenible mischief 
to the Turks; but being badly primed, it exploded 
ill the wrong direction, and killed Russians instead 
of Turks. It was on this day that the Turks met 
with a severe •loss hi the person of their gallant 
commander, Mussa Pacha, who was struck betAveen 
the shoulders by a piece of an exploding shell while 
sitting outside his quarters at the Starnboul Gate: 
he had just received intelligence that the sultan 
had sent him the Order of Medjidid for his gal- 
lantry; but ho did not live to wear this honour. 
Being an active, intelligent, and skilful ofiicer, as 
well as devoted to his sovereign and kind to his 
men, his loss was much doi>lorcd. The command 
devolved upon Hussein Pacha, who was succeeded 
at the Arab Tabia by L«atif Bey. The 2d of June 
was a busy day in yet another particular — the 
arrival of a reinforcement of 5000 Bashi-Bazouks 
under Mehemet Pacha. 

After various assaults on the part of the Russians, 
and various sorties of the Turks, the IJth of June 
was the day fixed upon for a tremendous attack 
by the Russians. Prince Gortchakoff had received 
a contusion which compelled him to retire ; but 
Pask6vitch and Scliilders headed the formidable 
movement in person. The Russians had become 
quite dispirited by this long series of unsuccessful 
attacks, and it ivas as much as Paskevitch, Schil- 
ders, and Luders could do to urge them to this grand 
assault. The conflict was terrific; the Russians 
were impelled by the mingled threats and encou- 
ragements of their commanders — ^thc Turks Avould 
not yield an inch in any quarter. The cannon- 
ading and musketry were incessant; Schilders was 
struck by a cannon-ball, which carried olF both his 
legs; Luders had his jaw carried away; Paskevitch 
was slightly wounded ; Orloff was dangerously 
wounded; and Dannenberg, Avho had failed in 
Wallachii^.had to take the command. The defeat 
of the itussians was utter and complete— mortifying 
to .beyond almost any event of the camp'aign. 
The fought with a degree of obstinate^ per- 

severainbe valour which is said to 

have utt^^b^f^unded the Russians; they rushed 
up close to ip^'^itttssian W^teries w^ hatchets, if 
* other weapons wete wai^g, and in many cases 

scared away the Rimers by their very audacity. 

D 


The Russian works outside Silistria at this time 
were quUc extraordinary for their magnitude. 
There was a bridge of boats across the Danube; 
there were batteries on two islands in the river ; 
and there were numerous batteries on the south 
side of the river, eastward of the town. The 
Russian covered-ways extended their zigzags for 
some miles, the nearest at about 50, q.nd the 
furthest at about 300 yards from the Arab Tabia. 
There was an encampment in a hollow beyond, 
and this encampment was defended by numerous 
small forts, some as far distant as seven miles from 
the town. 

The Turks met with a sad loss in Captain Butler, 
who was wounded on the 1 3th, while making a 
rccoimoissancc of the enemy’s position for a proposed 
sortie. He was struck in the forehead by a ball ; 
and although .there was no ap])aront danger, 
he sank eight days afterwards. Yet the Turks, 
although they had lost Mussa Pacha and Oa]>taiu 
Butler, did not relax their defensive operations for 
an instant. Not only were the Russians defeated 
on the 13th, but an immense portion of their siege- 
works Avas destroyed. On the 15th, the Turks 
assumed the oflensivo : they made a sortie ; they 
drove the Russians across the Danube; they 
gained siccess to the islands ; they turned the 
guns in these islands against the 'Wallachian 
shore; and they erected new batteries of their 
own on th<f Danube front of Silistria. 

At length, on the 28d of June, after a close siege 
of forty-five days, the Russians had the kumiliation 
of retiring from their Avork, beaten at all points. 
In every particular, the Turks had o’ertopped them 
in glory. The Russian army Avas many times 
a.s large as the Turkish, yet not one of its assaults 
had been successful. There were 7000 Russians 
left killed or Avoimdcd ^)utsido Silistria ; Avhilc the 
hospitals on the Wallachian side are said to liavo 
received as many as 20,000 invcalids, Avho had 
suffered in various ways during the siege. The 
conflict on the cartliAVorks was often quite 
remlirkahlo : when the walls and embrasures 
Avere knocked to pieces, the Turks* would burroAv 
in passages beneath their redoubts, Avait till tlio 
cannonading was suspended, watch for the ap- 
proach of the storming-partics, rush out of their 
places of concealment, and fall upon the Russians 
with inconceivable fury, overthrowing and 
repulsing them by their impetuosity. The defence 
of Silistria has attracted much attention from 
those engineers who* advocate earthworks instead 
of masonry for fortifications. 

It was right that the Turks should honour 
the memory of Captain Butler. Omar Pacha 
wrote a letter to Loixi Raglan, dated 1st July, in 
which ho said: 'Parmi lea braves qui out j)ris 
part it la defense glorieuse de Silistria se trouvaient 
doux ofliciers Anglais, dont jo no dois ouhller Ics 
nODDs.^ Lo jeune Capitaina Butler, arrive pendant 
yiiver avee M. Nasmyth au Quartier General de 
Shumla, 6tait & Silistrie au moment ou les Russes 
commen^aientl'attaque contre la place. Tous les 
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donx poavaient se r^tirer, mais, la voix de ThouBear 
parlant haut chcz cux, ils preferarcnt de raster, 
dans ridde d’etre utile dans la lutte qui so prd- 
parait. Lour oxcinplo, lour oonseil, ont puissamment 
contnbu<5s K la conservation des forts attaquds. . . • 
Malhonreusernent, M. Butler, bless£ d’un balle au 
front, a ti'ouv^ 1& une mort glorieusc ; mais sa 
inoinoire no pdrira pas dans rarm^o Ottomanc/ 
Lord Baglan, in a dispatch to the Duke of New- 
castle, spoke of Gaptahi Butler as an officer who 
‘ had so greatly distinguished hirnsolf, and had in 
all he had done shewn so much prudence, conrago, 
and ability, that his death cannot he too deeply 
lamented.’ Lord Hardingo, when the news 
reached England, wrote a generous and feeling 
letter to Lieutenant-general Butler, concerning 
the death of his young and heroic son, who, 
although only twenty-seven ycaij* of age, had 
served against the Kafirs, and for several years 
in Ceylon. In the course of the letter, his lordship 
said : ‘ During the whole of the siege, your son 
displayed Yor/ rare qualities, combining with the 
skill and intelligence of an accomplishefl oflicer, 
the intrepidity of tho most daring soldier ; at one 
moment gaining tho confidence of tho garrison — 
over which he had only tlio authority of a very 
young volunteer — ^by the example of his personal 
valour ; at another, prolonging the defence of tho 
place by the prudence and firmness of his counsel ; 
and, on all occasions, infusing into thhso around 
him tliat spirit of heroic i*esistance wliich led to 
its triumphant defence,’ A letter from the seat of 
war stat^, in reference to Butler, ‘ there can be 
no doubt that he and Lieutenant Nasmyth have 
been the mainstay of tho place ; as, had it not 
been for their energetic remonstrances on tho 
25th May, the outwork of Arab Tabia would liave 
been abandoned,’ It is said that Omar Pacha was 
more affected by the death of Captain Butler than 
by any other event in tho course of the campaign. 
The young Englisliman was attended to the grave, 
in tho Armenian cemetery at Silistria, by officers 
from every company in the Turkish army. 

A corresiK>ndont of one of tho London news- 
paper, by permission of Omar Pacha, visited 
Silistria immediately after the siege. He said : 
< The street through which we ])assed was broken 
every fow yards by largo holos, fivo foot deep and 
three wide, in which were tho remnants of Russian 
shells. The roofs of tho houses were all more or 
less pierced by the passage of these terrible balls, 
and the party-walls were fti11*of holes. The mina- 
rets in many places wore pierced into steeples d 
ghmo; but though many were much damaged, none 
had ffillon. Nor had the houses crumbled to the 
ground under the fire, but stood brav^y up under 
their wounds ; it seemed, in truth, as if the 
edifices of Silistria had partaken of the spirit of 
its defenders, and had determined, like them, not 
to feu at any price. It is almost needless to say, 
that in Silistria no inhabitants had remained-— 
they had all taken, refuge in oaves scooped out of 
the earth at the ride of the liilla^ where they lay 


safely ensconced, suffering no doubt trossA ef 
motion, and sometimes from want uf feisd^ but 
safe. Tho fMddiers tdono remained in tids pUiee, 
sleeping at their posts by the uralh^ where tbby 
could man them at U moments notice.* There 
was a spot where, during the siege, the Bttedans 
imagined tho Turks had hidden in undeiground 
passages. ^ Upon this spot they had ^Town 
thousands of shells. The places where ^ey 
exploded harmlessly, were marked by IHfle sticks 
planted there by the Turks ; they wete willow- 
wands, which, if they were to grow, would make 
a,small forest. To the right of this fevourite spot, 
no less than 2000 unexploded riiells were picked 
jip during tho progress of the siege. This may 
give a faint idea of the warmth, more than 
trojiical, there during several weeks.’ 

Lieutenant Nasmyth — who was raised to the 
rank of major hy liis own government, decorated 
with the Cross of the Lc^on of Honour by the 
French, and with that of the Med]idid by the 
Turks — commented, with some severity, in a letter 
in the TimeSy on the Russian tactics at BUtstria. 

* The Turkish army,’ he says, * may well talk with 
pride. Their opponents h^ an army on the right 
bank of tlie Danube, which at one time amounted 
to 60,000 men. They had 60 guns in position, and 
threw upwards of 60,000 shot and shell, besides an 
incalculable quantity of small-arm ammunition. 
They constructed more than three tidies of 
approaches, and sprang six mines. Tet during 
forty days, not one inch of ground was gained i 
and they abandoned tho siege, leaving the petty 
field-work against which their principal efforts had 
been directed, a shapeless mass fromrthe effects of 
their mines and batteries, but stiU in possession of 
its original defenders.’ 

We are now in a position to gather up the 
scattered threads of tho Danubian oampaign* 
When once the Turks had succeeded in making a 
passage from Widdin to Kalafet, all attempts of the 
Russians to dislodge them from the biat-named 
town proved unavailing ; and, as was narrated in 
a former page, the Russians found it necessary to 
retreat across the Aluta towards Bucharest, as 
summer approached. The various contests at 
Oltenitza, and other parts on the north side of 
the Danube, in tho wide extent between Kala fet 
and Bassova, were desultory, sq &r as regards any 
permanent advantage of one army over the other. 
The Russian occupation of the Dobruds^ha, too, 
became nearly fruitless, as long as they were 
prevented from passing out of that district toward 
the south or west. Thus it arose Sfege of 

Silistria became the turning-point of ^ whple 
campaign: if the Bussians had gained, the 
command thence obtained over Bulgjiirta !weu]4 
have given.ihem great advantages in to 

any ftaturo prooeedingSil but the.U^^lhUure of 
the riege reqdered the ppsitfen and 

Oortohakotf very embsireairing , ti yraa tmme^ 
atriy lifter this feUure at that the Turks • 
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the Damiba^ and fon^^ht tko battle of 
QiiU8ev<b fts atfeai^ naixated. Qmar Facdia 
caa^sidd the Danube when the last Russian soldto 
had loft the neighbourhood of Silistiia ; and tiie 
battfe of Giurgevo was only one aiuong many 
conflicts whicb then occurred in Wallachia. 

The two^extreme points in the Russian lino of 
operations— Lesser Wallachia on the west, and the 
DohnH|soha on the east— were necessarily aflbcted 
by tl|e tun which afhirs were taking at Bilistria. 
By dcpe^ Kraiova, Radn^eUi Temova, KarakaL 
and ^tinS) were abandoned in the one; ana 
Sassova^ Hirsova, Matchin, Isakcha, and Tultcha, 
in the other : one Russian army retired throu^i 
Upper Wallachia towards Bucharest ; and 
second re-crossed the Danube at various points 
into Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 

The Danubian shores became an unfitting 
locality for the Russians by the cud of July. The 
siege of Silistria raised, Giurgevo and its island 
abandoned, both banks of the river that town 
held in great force by Omar Gnriohakoff 

found hia position at Bucharest untu^iM^ ^ 
distance of only, thirty-flvu ftWR Gwwevo. 
The Russian general ms^e a virtue ^ * 

he issued a proclamation to the telling 

them that the all-pui^ut e^ar batl the 

troops to quit the unhealthy regions qf t^e Danube 
for a ))rief season ; but promised tu return and 
deliver them fix>m the barbarian TurlyS, as soon as 
a more healthy time arrivad- He leit the eity 
with his 9xm w the Wth ef diily i awd w the 8th 
of August, the Tqvks U With ertwiu flyings 

drums beating, UUd SUWdlW C^hwliai^s 

as the WaUaehiaw wa» they h8d ^8sled the 
of Muscovite^ Jeocujpaiiw' hewfe that they 
welcomed the Mussuleean Talks w heiui less 
objectionable than the Christian Russians. I^alini 
Pacha issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, 
running thus : ^ Inhabitants of Bucharest ! the 
troops of your sovereign have entered this city to 
maintain good order, and the respect due to all 
established authority. Lot no one presume to take 
the initiative in committing ady violence tending 
to produce any change whatever. At the moment 
of thdr retreat, the Russian troops confided to our 
care the sick, whose w^k state did Jiot permit 
their removal. We will’ shew that wo are worthy 
of this confidence, and that, until such time as our 
hospitals shall be established in this city, they shall 
be treated in the houses where they now are, with all 
the anxious attention demanded by the love of our 
neighbaur, i^d by humanity ; for two empires, 
enomies at this momqut, may he friends to-morrow, 
apd ougM to respect each other even amidst the 
hoitors of waft Such are our widies ; the Walla- 
oWaus^ by eonfomipg to them, wQl prove the 
fiiatij^dratid ^aspect th^ owe to their all-power- 
ht aoverel^.* Whether this document had been 
pecdUMfr weirded to suit the position and tastes of 
the'Bfol^WkUi^hiim^ oertaiO it is that a spirit of 
eahtq^ liben^tjy and <4vvdly is manifrsted in 
for w^eh ^ dfrdi m rsln in any of the 


Russian proclamations, high-flown as they may be. 
The Moslem has not much to learn -Ihim the 
Muscovite in this matter. 

The present Chapter has been purposdy kept 
free from the intricacies of diplomaey, because it 
has had to deal with the stem events of actual 
war. But there was one ambassadorial proceeding 
which must not he left unnoticed — exorcising, as it 
unquestionably did, a marked influence on the 
close of the campaign. This was the treaty 
between Turkey and Austria. Without previous 
concert with England and France, the Porte con- 
cluded a treaty with the court of Vienna — a treaty 
which, fair on the surface, was much canvassed 
afterwards. By this treaty, Austria undertook to 
occupy the Principalities as against Russia : it was 
signed on 14th June, and runs thus : — 

* His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, ftilly recof?- 
nising that the existence of the Ottoman Empire within 
its present limits is necessary for the maintenance of 
the balance of. power between the States of Europe, 
and that, specifically, the evacuation of the Danubian 
Principalities is one of the essential coifliitions of *the 
integrity of that empire; being, moreover, ready to 
join, with the means at hia disposal, in the measures 
proper to insure the object pf the agreement established 
between his Cabinet and the High Courts represented 
at the Conference of Vienna ; 

Hia Imperial M^esty the Sultan having: on his side 
accepted this offer of concert, made in a friendly nmiiner 
by His Migesty the Emperor of Austria ; 

It has seemed proper to conclude a Convention, in 
order to ^gulate the manner \xk which the concert in 
questio;^ shall be carried into effect.’ 

Tk^^i twp or t^trep merely formal para- 
^Ttiples of the twenty run thus ; 

L— His Migesty tl»e Emperor of Austria 
engages to exhaust all the means of negotiation, and all 
other means, to obtain the evacuation of the Danubian 
IMncipalitics oy the foreign army which occupies them, 
and even to employ, in case they are required, the 
number of troops necessary to attain this end. 

Art. II. — It will appertain in this case exclusively 
to the Imperial Commander-in-chief to direct the 
operations of his army. He will, however, always take 
care to inform the Commander-in-chief of the Ottoman 
army of his operations in proper time. 

Art. III.— His Msjeaty the Emperor of Austria 
undertakes, by common agreement with the Ottoman 
Government, to re-establish in the Principalities, as far 
as possible^ the legal state of things such as it results 
from privileges secured by the Sublime Porte in 
regard to the administration of tliose countries. The 
local authorities thus reconstituted, shall not, however, 
extend their action so far as to attempt to exercise 
control over the Imperial army. 

Art. IV. — ^The Imperial Court of Austria fiirther 
engages not to enter into any plan of accommodation 
with the Imperial Ckmrt of Russia which has not for its 
bgiis the sovereign rights of Hia Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, M well os the integrity of his Empire. 

Art. y. — ^As soon gs the object of the present Con- 
veutioa shall have been obtains by the conclusion of a 
T^Eeafy cef Peace between the Sublime Porte and the 
Court of Russia, His Msjasty the Emperor of Austria 
wfli immediately make airangpments for withdrawing 
hR forces with the least possible delay from tho 
territory of the Prindpalities. The details respecting 
the retreat of the Auslrian troops shall form the 
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object of a special understanding with the Subllnio 
Porto. 

Aut. VI. — The Austrian Government expects that 
the authorities of the countries tcuiponirily occupied 
by the Jiriperial troops will afford thorn every assistance 
and facility^ os well for their march, their lodging or 
encampment, as for their subsistence and that of their 
liorses, and for their communications. Tlie Austrian 
Government likewise expects that evc^ry demand relating 
to the requirements of the service shall lx? complied 
with, which shall be addressed by the Austrian com- 
niaiiders, eitlior to the Ottoman Government through 
the Iinx)erial luternuneiate at Constantinople, or directly 
to the local authorities, unless mure weighty reasons 
render the execution of them impossible. 


It'is understood that the con)niiiii}d[era.of the Imperial 
army will provide fbr the maiuteitanee of tbe iiiloteiit 
discipline .among their trpopa, nxA 

cause to be respected,, the properttes a9.;ire)i as the 
laws, the h^ligioh, and the customs of the ^'uhtry. 

Art. VII. — ‘The' present Conventk^ .shall' . 

and the ratifications shall be eitchanged at 
the space of four weeks, br earlier if possible^^ datiiig 
from the day of its signatui^. , 

In faith of which the resj^tire PleDlpotenitaj^es 
have tigned it, ami set their seals to it. . 

Done in duplicate, for one and the same'eiftdt, ht 
Boyadji^Keuy, the fourteenth of June, one thousand 
eight liundred and fifty-four, . / 

(L.S.) V. Bruok. (L.S.) Rbshid.’ : 







Buchabest. 


It belongs not to the present chapter to touch 
upon the comidaintM which thcMoldo-Wallachians, 
with too much justice, made at a subsequent 
period, concerning the mode in which the Austrians 
conducted themselves during this occupancy. The 
occupancy itself, as a liistorical event, simi)ly 
offers itself for notice here. An Austrian force 
was placed under the command of Count Coronini ; 
and this force crossed the Carpathians from 
Transylvania into Wallaehia on the 20th of August, 
The Austrians entered Bucharest on the 6th of 
September, Coming, as they did, as tlie allies 
and defenders of Turkey, arrangements wore made 
to affoi*d them a kind of triumidiant entry. Omar 
Pacha, with a Turkish division and a detachment 
of Wallachian militia, went out at the principal 
gate of the city; near which were assembled the 
niomhers of the adihinistratioii, several of the 
boyars or nobles,* a largo number of priests of 
the (ireok and Latin churches, and a vast con- 


course of peojdc. Count Coronini was then 
conducted in form into the city, at the head of 
his canny. Dervish Pacha, Ottoman commissioner 
in Wallachi^ issued the following proclamation, 
explanatory of the objects for which tjie AusIriatiB 
had entered the Principalities: — ^Tho Su|>Ij[me 
Porte having entered into a convention with his 
Imperial Apostolic Majesty, as previously with 
governments of Prance and England, It is niy ijuty 
to make known to you, that io accordah^e with 
that convention, the Impenal Austrian , ti^pops 
provisionally occupy both Prihcipaliti^. . 
presence of these troops, in Wallaehia need 
no uneasiness to you, for they ^nter the 
as one of the fHendly poweiu' allied 
Sublime Porte. These trwps will he ih 
a burden to you, foy they will pky foi? 
purchased with re^y money. After the Bi^ians 
have positively evaicttitody the i^cipalit{i^, ''flhe 
former government of th^pottniry 'witl be restored. 
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Your aiusent privileges are and will bo scrupulously 
preseivodi* 

^ These unfbrtuniftrte Pri9cipalitica ! Turned over 
to the ‘ptdtection* of different powers in succession ; 
overroti mth tho armies of Turkey, Russia, and 
Austria, as the fluctuations of diplomacy or war 
pnay determine ; controlled now by the Moslem 
creed, now by the adherents of the Greek Church, 
novr by the believers in Latin Christianity ; deprived 
of the exorcise of manly spirit, which self-depcnd- 
enoo and self-govennnent aflbrd — tho hiliabitanis 
of Wallachia and Moldavia are seldom al1owe<l 
long to remain at peace. In 1810, a Russian anuy 
and a Turkish army were watching each other’s 
movements here ; the Wallacliians heaving to feed 
both, Xn 1853, the Russians uncorciiioiiiously 
walked into tlioir houses, reaped tkeir corn, took 
their cattle. When the Turks <lrove out tho Rus- 
sians ill 1854, Wallachian corn and cattle had to feed 
the Osmanlis ; and when tho Austrians succeeded 
the Turks, still were the inhabitants of the Prin- 
cipalities made to feel that they could only bo 
nominally their own masters. The provinces arc 
on the confines of three great empires ; and hence 
these experiences. Ivan Golovin speaks strongl}’^ 
on this point : *If there bo a wretched people, it 
is tho MoJdo-Wallachian ]»coplc, partitioned into 
three like Poland and like Armenia. The Bukovina 
belongs to Austria, Bessarabia to Russia, and 
Moldavia ami Wallachia to Turkc}". TIio Russian 
spirit has already penetrated into the admini- 
stration of tho Principalities. Tlio construction 
and repair of roads, the niagay.iiies of corn, flic 
recruitment, and tho law, are only so many 
means of venality for the oflicials. Tho extra- 
ordinary taxes already exceed the legal obliga- 
tions ; the expenses exceed the receipts ; and 
the Russian decorations and titles serve to foster 
servility.’* This is an anti-Russian account: the 
Moldo-Wallachiaiis could probably bring forth 
grievances anti-Turkish and anti-Austrian. 

The best mode of dealing with these ])rovinccs has 
occupied much attention oii tlie part of the several 
courts of Europe. About a year after the signing 
of tho Treaty of Boyadji-Keiiy, between Austria 
and Turkey, Lord Palmerston, in reply to a sug- 
gestion that tho Principalities should be declared 
neutral, said; am not disposed to attach .any 
gi'Cat importance to this proposition. In tho first 
place, whenever a quarrel has arisen, ami when it 
became desirable for the belligerent powers to 
possess the neutral territory, that neutrality has 
never been very religiously respected. Besi4lcs, are 
tho Principalities, if declared neutral, to bo con- 
tinued as a poi'tion of the Ottoman Emjiire 1 If 
they are no^ then they would soon share tho fate 
. of Pdand ; If they are, then the moment hostilities 
break out, rWU voeld cease to respect their 
n^nj^mdity ; for war dissolves all treaties.* This 
seems rather a fatal dilemma tho Moldo- 
Wallaobians. His lordship, howeyer^ proceeded as 


follows : — ^ But the interests of the lh*incipalities 
have not been neglectecl. It lias been proposed 
to put them under the protection of the Five 
Powers, and to establish a system of internal 
defence ; a force would tlius be established which, 
if not at once sutiicieiit to resist a Russian inva- 
sion, would supply the foundation for a national 
defence.’ * 

There arc peculiarities in the PrincipalR’i % 'which 
ofier many inducements to speculate on their 
future fortune. The inhabitants are neitlici> 
Russians nor Turks, neither Slavons nor Magyars ; 
they aio descendants of the ancient l).ici.ans, who 
interrnarrie*! with Roman colonists c'^tahlished by 
Trajan. They have a sufficiency of Roman blood 
in them to obtain tho national ilesignation of 
Romani or Roumaui or Daco-lloinans, altliougli 
mure usually called Wallaeks ; and tlicir language 
contains many words of l.atiii origin. Their 
countiy, in pa.-.t ages, comprised not only Wall.acliia 
and Moldavia ; but Bcssaral)fa, now Russian ; tho 
Bnckowinc or Bukovina, Transylvania, and the 
Banat, now Austrian ; and Bulgaria, now Turkish. 
Unfortunately, Dacia, if we give this n.ame to the 
whole country, la}'' in the route of the fierce tribes 
who entered Western Europe from Asia — Goths, 
ITnns, Avars* Bulgars, Scythians, all desolate*! 
those fertile plains in turn. After many disloca- 
tions and curtailnioiits of territory, the nation 
settled down into two independent princedoms or 
liospodarate.s — Wallachia and Moldavia. Four 
centuries ago, they were so far conquered by the 
Osmanlis as to become tributary states ; but only 
t*) tho extent of ])ayiiig an animal sum of money 
to tho sultan. About a century and a half ago, 
the Muldo-Wallachians were deprived of the 
power of choosing their own princes ; the Porte 
usually granting that dignify to some Greek who 
would pay highly for tlie honour, and who took 
care to rcindmrso himself by tho m*)st grinding 
exacti*>iis on the people. In other matters, the 
Porte does not appear to have ill used the Muhlo- 
Wallaehians ; but there was here quite sufficient 
to tempt tho czars and czarinas to interfere. 
Reign after reign has increased tho po\ver of 
Russia in the Principalities, until both national 
in<lepeudeiicc and Turkish stiprcmacy have nearly 
disappeared. The events of 1854 developed many 
schemes for restoring the nationality of this people, 
who, in the various provinces above named, 
amount in all to nearly 10,()00,0i)0 souls. A map 
of * Europe as it will be ’ appearc*! about th.at time, 
in which, among other liberties taken with our 
fiimiliar i^olitical geography, a new state is laid 
down under the title of Rumania, containing such 
provinces of three empires as are inhabited by flic 
Daco-Romans or Wallaeks or Roumani. In view of 
the complicated relations of European politics, the 
Englirii premier could scaixjcly hold out cnc*)urago- 
ipeut to any such development of ‘ nationalities* 
io those regions. 


* Th9 Katkm JSkmSs ami Tmhy, p. 48. 
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Tluit Bucharest (Bukhorest)^ the c^ipital of Wal* 
lachia, diould pr^ent many of the strange diversi^ 
ties occasioned by these conflicting nationalitieSi 
might reasonably be expected. Jassy, the capital 
of Moldavia, is a much less important place : if 
^Rumania’ be ever formed, Bucl^rest will doubt- 
less be its metropolis. Bucharest is a medley of 
nations, among whom Russians, or Greeks in 
Hussiai Interest, contrive to hold the upper place. 
Considered as a town, it contains the hospodar*a 
palace, the residences of the boyai's or feudal 
nobles, the metropolitan church, about sixty other 
churches, about twenty monasteries and con- 
vents, Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, a 
Jewish synagogue, a lai'ge bazaar, several hospitals 
and infirmaries, a lyceum or university, and several 
consular residences. Regarded as the residence of 
the prince or hoSpodar of Wallachia, ‘the seat of 
the divan or council, the see of an archbishop, and 
thohead-quartcra of the foreign envoys or consuls, 
Bucharest might be expected to present the aspect 
of a fine to^n ; yet the bulk of the 50,000 or 
(30,000 inhabitants live in a heap of wretched brick 
or mud cabins, ranged along lines of streets cither 
nnpaved or covered with trunks of oaks. The 
town contains an immense num]j^er of coffee- 
houses, almost every one of which has a gambling 
or billiard tabic. The inhabitants are fond of 
outward display, and of public festivals, drinking, 
music, and dancing ; and when assembled on their 
favourite Corso, or public mall, their dress and 
appearance present a singular admixture of the 
European and the Oriental. Bucharest has been 
somewhat hastily set down as * the most dissolute 
town in thtf world but those who know Wal- 
lachia best, assert that the immorality is mostly 
among the eictra-national or Russian employes; 
that the native inhabitants would fairly stand 
comparison in this respect with those of more 
western cities. 

Reverting to the Danubian campaign — ^tho last 
scene now approached. The Austrians entered 
Bucharest on the Gth of September ; and the rear 
corps of the Russians recrossed the Pruth into 
their own dominions about the middle of the same 
month. 

This campaign, as the cour^ of the present 
chapter ^vill have sufficiently shewn, redounds 
solely to the credit of the Turks. The knotvledge 
that the English and t’rench forces were not 
far removed, undoubtedly Effected the Russian 
plans as summer approached; and the Austrian 
intervention precipitated the fetroat of the 
Russians; but the Turks formed their own 
strategy— selected, in most cases, their own battle- 
fields — fought their own battles — and certainly 
achieved more victories than their opponents, 
albeit inferior in numbers. 

Sir George Larpent^ writing his volumes about 
the time when the Dknubian campaign ended, 
thus comments on it; *Omar Pacha has most 
brilliantly refuted the croaking predictions of the 
friends of Ruisria. His position, ftom the Black 


Sea to gaih^ .tll^O hpjpire- 

bation of all mOfteiy men. How he 

judged wh^ he Little WUl^ia .fls ^ 

point of attnok, and made &lafitt (hO tih 
of Widdin, iS proved by the d^erato 
made by the Rusdans to this posi^^\ 

There is a <^rtain touchitjone) by which it cafi 
discovered wHiioh of two eommo^em is 8uperi<>r ih 
talent: it is the one who, thirouj^ his operation^ 
undertakes the management of the wSt, and forpM 
bis opponent to follow his movements. Oti^ 
racha has undoubtedly acted this park In another 
ppint he has also shewn his superiority : he has 
never suffered himself to be deceived by pretended 
attacks, which was frequently the case on the 
Russian side, more especially when Oihar Pac^a 
intended to fflke up his permanent position at 
Kalafat, a.nd crossed the Danube and attacked the 
Russians at other points; so that they neglected 
the position which it was so important to their 
clever opponent to obtain. In addition to this, 
his management of the war is based on a very 
correct estimate of what the troops on either side 
arc able to do. He chooses those modes of fighting 
in which the Turks are superior to the Russians. 
The Turkish soldier is a good titmlleur, which 
the Russian never learns, for he is nothing but a 
machine. The Turkish soldier defends walls and 
intrenchments with a love of the sport, in which 
he is only probably surpassed by the Spaniards ; 
while the Russian is perfectly helpless in an 
attack on strong places. In accordance with these 
qualities of the opposed troops, Omar Pacha regu- 
lates his plan of campaign, carries on an interrupted 
little war, and intrenches himself when larger 
bodies are marched against him.’*’^ This language 
is in some parts perhaps exaggerated ; but never- 
theless the fact is certain, that the Russians fight 
best in masses,. while the Turks prefer those more 
detailed tactics in which each soldier feels the 
value of his own individual exertions towaids 
the attainment of the ohe common end. Tliis 
quality is in some degree expressed by the French 
military term iiraillettr, 

Kalafat and Silistria will ever be ranked as 
the chief memoriak of the Danubian campaign 
in 1853-4. Oltenitza and Giurgevo brought a 
share of honour to the Turks, and the Russians 
had a few gleams of success in the Dobrudscha ; 
but thb defends of Kala&t and Silistria shewed 
sulSciently that the Osmanli is not yet utterly 
effete in presence of the Muscovite. 

The operations of this campaign have also 
attracted much attention In connection with the 
relative merits et earthwork and masonry in 
fortifications ; and it is believed that subsequent 
operations in the war were based on the experience 
h&ckce derived. The battle of Oltenitza has been 
characterised as one fought quite as much with 
the spade as the mfisket: it shewed how important 
to Thw troops even the slightest breast-work 

■ TurJtejf: Ui XMory ami 11. 880. 
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is, whjsn Aey are dtlled upon to resist the dis- 
diplitied ^ regular army. Wh^ the 

l^Eirkii cromd the Danube, they began immediately 
to trench or defend themselves by mounds of 
earthwork ; and behind these defences they resisted 
evei^ attack which the Russians could bring against 
them. Again, at Kalafat; the Turks so quickly 
and so effectu^ly threw up defences of earthwork, 
that all attempts of the Russians to overcome the 
resistance were fhistrated ; and* any paigsage across 
the Danube into the western parts of Bulgaria 
was rendered abortive by this one work ; for the 
Russians dared not leave in their rear a place so 
defended. Again, at Silistria ; the defence was 
essentially an aflair of earthworks, su])ported by the 
heroic courage of a small body of men. The tabiaa 
were field-works on devated spots commanding 


the town ; they consisted of trenches, ditches, and 
parapets, all formed by the spade, and mounted 
with cannon. It was these simple earthworks 
which the Russians so long and fiercely attacked, 
and which the Turks so pertinaciously and success- 
fully defended. When the Russians' found they 
could effect nothing by assault, they mined under- 
neath j but the Turks, listening attentively to the 
miners, abandoned the front works, and hastily 
threw up new works in the rear ; whereby the 
Russians, when their mines were exploded, found 
that the Turks were beyond reach, and that the 
work had to be commenced de novo. The calcu- 
lations of the Russian engineers were repeatedly 
overturned ; and the Turkisli defence of Silistria 
has almost assumed the rank of a new discovery 
or invention in the art of war. 





Wallftchlon X’easantry, 
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ALLIANCE OF THE WESTERl^ POWERS WITH TURKEY. 




VOL VINO as it did difTercnt 
nations in liostilitics, and appealing 
to the honour and interests of those 
nations on diilcreiit grounds, the 
war grew in magnitude as time 
advanced. At first, it appeared 
ittlo else than a dispute on a 
fling question at Jerusalem; then 
ctended to exciting discussions and 
Hostile threats at Constantinople ; then it 
amplified into formidable battles and desperate 
sieges on the banks of the Danube ; and finally it 
drew into its vortex the Western Powers — England 
with her powerful navy, France with her magnifi- 
cent army. So imjiortant is it, to a due compre- 
hension of the rationale of the war, to know the 
exact grounds whereon England and France were 
impelled into a conflict which cost them millions 
of treasure and thousands of lives, that it will be 
necessary heie to enter somewhat fully on this 
matter, before tracing the advance of tlie British 
and French annies to Gallipoli and Varna. Clear- 
ness of arrangeihcnt will be obtained by noticing 
in succession the dijdomacy of the statesmen and 
ambassadors, the cclcbratetl ‘ Secret Oorrespond- 
ence,’ and the actual declaration of war, with its 
accompanying proceedings. 

DIPLOMACY OP 1853: THE ATTACK 
AT SINOPE. 

It was the policy of England to remain neutral 
in respect to the question of the Holy Places; 
peacefully advising all parties, but claiming no 
right of interference. When, however, the de- 
mands made at Constantinople became imperious ; 
and when Sir II. Seymour obtained unquestionable 
proofs, from his position as British ambassador 
at St Petersburg, that the Emperor Nicholas was 
pouring down vast bodies of troops towards tlie 
Turkish frontier — then did the British government 
feel that this neutralit}^ must have an end. 
England was bound by treaties which she could 
not suffer. to fall into oblivion at such a time. 

When Lord Stratford dc llcdcliffe returned to 
his embassy at Constantinople, in April 1853, he 
was struck with the fact that Frince Menchikoff 


disliked to be questioned concerning any ultonor 
designs of Russia, after the difficulty of the Holy 
Places should have been settled; and this mode 
the ambassador fear that those designs might' 
bo perilous to the welfare of Turkey. Baron 
Brunnow, on May -Jf, sent a long document to 
the Earl of Clarendon, justifying everything the 
emperor had done, and denying the allegations 
concciTiing any ulterior views. The carl, never- 
theless, on hearing of the threatening departure 
of Menchikoff from Constantinople, wrote to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe on the 3l8t May, empower* 
ing him to order up the British fleet from Malta 
towards the Dardanelles, there to bo employed 
as his judgment might suggest. ^ A declaration of 
war by Russia against Turkey,^ said his lordship, 

‘ the embarkation of troops at Pebastopol, or any 
other well-established fact denoting intentions of 
unmistakable hostility, would, in the opinion of 
her majesty’s government, entirely justify your 
excellency in sending for the fleet, which, however, 
Avould not pass the Dardanelles except on the 
express demand of the sultan.’ 

This ‘passing of the Dardanelles’ has been 
intertwined in all the diplomacy respecting Turkey 
for many generations ])ast. It means this — that as 
Turkey possesses both the European and the 
Asiatic sides of the l^ardanellcs and the Bosphorus, 
she commands the entrances throiigh,those stmils 
into the Black Sea ; and, for her own protection, 
she has always insisted that no ships of war shall 
pcTss through those straits without her permission. 
In 1840, when the sultan was threatened by his 
rebellious vassal, Mehemct * All, he placed the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus under the joint 
* protection ’ — an ominous woi*d— of England, 
France, Russia, Austria, and^ Prussia ; but in tlie 
convention of the 15th of July in that year, he 
expressly stipulated, in Article IVi, for the mainte- 
nance of his ancient rights over the straits. Turkey 
claimed, and the five powers agreed, that this 
protection * shall be (Considered only oa a measure 
of exception, adopted alt the express demand, of the 
sultan, and solely for his defence in the single case 
above mention^; but it is agreed, that such 
measure shall not derogate in any degree from 
the ancient rule of tlio Ottoman Empire, in virtue 
of which it has in all times been prohibited for 
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ships of war of foreign powers to enter the straits 
of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus.' Again, in 
a Qpnventiou signed at London on the 13th of July 
1841, between the representatives of the six powers, 
it was demanded by the sultau that his right 
sliould be admitted, of prohibiting the passage of 
ships of war through tlie straits ; and this right 
was formally conceded by England, Franco, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

During the month of May.(1863), it.was ascer- 
tained, by diplomatic correspondence, that Austria 
and Pret^ia, as well as England and France, agreedP 
that Russia’s demands upon Turkey were iudefeiv 
sible, and could not be submitted -to without injuiy 
to the Ottoman authority. So far there was 
agreement ; but the almost interminable negotiar 
tiou which followed, shewed that there was not so 
much unity of opinion concerning the course to be 
adopted towards Russia. In June, the French 
government sent orders to their fleet, under 
Admiral de la Susse, to join the English fleet, under 
Admiral Dundas, at Besika Bay — immediately 
outside or southward of the Dardanelles — there to 
await further orders from the two ambassadors at 
Constantinople. One circumstance presents itself 
to view throughout the voluminous correspondence 
of that summer and autumn — that all the ministers 
and all the ambassadors of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, so far as their opinions found 
expression in dispatches, condemned the conduct 
of the czar in picking a new quarrel with Turkey 
after the question of the ‘ Holy Places ’ had been 
settled. Clarendon, Stratford do Redcliilc, West- 
moreland, Cowley, Bloomfield, Seymour, Drouyii 
do Lluiys, Walewski, De la Cour, Buol, Collorcdo, 
Maiitcuflel, however they may have differed as to 
the means of healing the wound, agreed as to the 
wound itself. This was important ; for it amounted 
nearly to a vote jiasscd by unite<l Jilurope against 
Nicholas, and weakened his power of appealing to 
any of his neighbours against tlie rest. 

On the 12th of June, the Russian government 
]>ubUshGd a circular atldressed to all its ministers 
at foreign courts, explanatory of the rcas(*ns which 
had actuated the czar in his proceedings. Tliis 
circular elicited many rejdics and counter-state- 
ments; and, England and Franco became more 
and more decided in their reprobation of the 
Russian schemes. Just al»out the time Avhen 
Russia advanced io tho Principalitie.s, Austria 
concentrated troops near the Servian frontier; 
arid this circumstance for a time excited uneasi- 
ness ; but no farther progress was made in that 
direction, and Austria coutinued to act with the 
Western Powers in an endeavour to obviate war 
by dii>lomatic means. In July, tho first of many 
^Conferences’ met at Vienna, attended by tho 
rcpreseiLtatiyes of JE!nglaiid,..«Franco, Austria, and 
Prussia; theso representatives proposed, with the 
sanction of their respective governments, to prepare 
a * note,’ or schedule of agreement, which should be 
sent to St Petersburg and Oonstantiuoplo ; and 
that tho four powers should uso their best energies 


to obtain the assent of the two belligerent powers 
to tho terms therein imposed. Anotlicr confer- 
ence on the same subject was held towards the 
close of the same month, during which the terms 
of the proposed note were determined on. This 
note, as drawn up on the 2()th of July, and as 
transmitted to Constantinople, assumed Bio form 
of a declaration from the sultau to the czar. The 
sultan, after expressing his ‘ unbounded confidence 
in tho eminent* qualities of his august friend and 
ally,' declareii that he ‘ will remain faithful to the 
letter and to the spirit of the Treaties of Kainardji 
and Adrianoplc relative to the protection of the 
Christian religion ; and that his majesty considers 
himself bound in honour to <rausc to be observed 
fur ever, and lo preserve from all prejudice, cither 
now or hereafter, the enjoyment of the spiritual 
privileges which have been granted by bis majesty’s 
august ancestors to the oi*thodox Eastern Chiireb, 
and which arc maintained and confirmed by him ; 
and moreover, in a spirit of exalted equity, to cause 
the Greek rite to share in the advantages granted 
to the other Christian rites by convention or 
special arrangement.* There were comprised in 
tho note, also, a few minor declarations respecting 
pilgi'ims at Jerusalem, a Russian church and 
hospital in or near the same city, and an increase 
of power to the Russian consuls in Palestine. 

This ‘ Vienna Note’ — the first of that name — ^was 
the main subject of European diplomacy during the 
latter lialf of 1853. Tho reader will remember that, 
in a fonner page, rcfercuco was made to tho note, 
as exenudifying the importance of attending to the 
phraseology of any documents to which Russia is a 
party. The Turkish ministers saw tluat — whether 
the note had or had not been drawn up with the 
connivance of Russia — it was \vordcd in such a 
way as might leave an opening for a Russian 
interpretation injurious to Turkey at some future 
time. Mure than once has it occurred, iu the past 
relations of Russia with other countries, that if 
two or three short words wore suscc]>tiblc of a 
double meaning, or two or three a]>parently insig- 
nificant words omitted, a claim of shirtling import 
was afterwards founded, to which the other con- 
tracting party had not originally intended to assent. 
In the case now under notice, the czar, ejirly in 
August, accepted the Vienna Note with a promptness 
which was in itself suspicious ; and later in the 
same month, the sultan signified also his acceptance, 
but with tho ‘ inodificatiou ’ of a few vroitls. Tliis 
modification was to define the meaning of terms 
otherwise too undefined ; but, nevertheless, it proved 
to be the rock on which the whole negotiation split. 
The Allies were willing to accept tlie amendments 
made by Turkey, apd oven acknowledged that 
those amendments were just in themselves, how- 
cver^amentable it might ho that peace should be 
disturbed by small changes. But the czar refused 
his assent; and this refusal efTei'smuch justification, 
to the conduct of Turkey, since it shews that the 
czar regarded the altered words as important in 
the very sense that Turkey liad suspected Tlicre 

# 
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.were only two paragraphs of tho Vienna Note thus 
altered, and altered in only three places ; and it 
may be dcsirablonjto transcribe them hek'e, if only 
to shew how mighty are the political results which 
sometimes spring from the turn of an expression. 
Of the six paragraphs of the Vienna Note, the 
most important were tho two following : — 

‘ If the Emperors of Russia have at all times 
evinced their active solicitude for the maintenance 
of the immunities and privileges of the, orthodox Oreeh 
Church in the Ottoman Empire^ the Sultans have never 
refused again to confirm them"^ by solemn acts 
testifying their ancient and constant benevolence 
towards their Christian subjects. 

^Tho undersigned has in consequence received 
orders to declare by the present note, that the 
Government of His Majesty the Sultan ^vi^\ remain 
faithful to the letter and to the spirit of the Treaties 
of Kainardji and Adrianoplc rchitive to the pro- 
tection of the Christian religion^ and t that Ilis 
Maje.sty consider himself bound in honour to 
cause to be oWrvod for ever, and to preserve from 
all prejudice, either now or hereafter, the enjoy- 
ment of the spiritual privileges which have been 
granted by His Majesty’s august ancestors to tho 
orthodox Eastern Church, which are * maintained 
and confirmed by him ; and moreover, in a spirit 
of exalted equity, to cause tho Greek rite to share 
in tho advantages granted to the other Christian 
rites hy convention or special arrangement X 

Turkey proposed to substitute for the words 
printed in italics, those given in the foot-nofos ; 
and the rejection of those substitutions by Russia 
rendered ineffectual all the subsequent labours of 
the diplomfttists. It will be seen, on carefully 
perusing the above, that tho pith of the amend- 
ments consists iy tho declaration, that the Porte 
will both concede and protect, in respect to tlic 
Christians of Turkey ; whereas the original clauses 
would have affbrdccl a loophole for the czar to 
enter in liis assumed capacity as ‘protector of 
Greek w'orship.’ Protection to Greek Cliristians 
might bo well ; but protection hy the czar was the 
point yearned for by Russia. 

September approaclicd ; a monttiL during which 
Besika Bsiy and its vicinity become dangerous for 
shipping lying at anchor. The Allied governments 
were exceedingly urgent that Turkey and Russia 
should arrive at an amicable conclusion, in order 
that the fleets might bo withdrawn to safer 
quarters ; but, negotiations, such 

withdrawal would not be expedient. Prance pro- 
posed that the fleets should enter the Dardanelles, 
with the consent of Turkey; but England prox>osed 
a farther delay, to afford the czar time to signify 

* ( tho ortliodox Greek Chnrob and wor»hl|s the Sultana have 
never oeaaed to provide, for the maintenance of the prlvllesea and 
immunities whtoh at different times they have a^ntaneoualy 
muted to that reUston and to that c^urdh in the Ottoman 
itopire, and to confirm them’ 

* Ihe Btipalatione of the Treaty of Kainardji, confirmed hj 

that of Adrianople, relative to the protection by the Suhlime Forte 
of the eShriatiaa religion; and ho ia morcovor charged to moke 

known* 

t * granted, or which might be granted, to the other Christian 
commimlties, Ottoman suldects.* 


his assent to the alteredfibmns of the Vienna N^ote. 
But this assent waa ifover given. The onttrt of 
St Petersburg stated in writing the reaoions why 
Russia could not accept the amended note ; and the 
Earl of Clarendon promptly pointed oht that the 
reasons thus assigned were such as to justify Turkey 
in the suspicions which tlie original note had 
excited ; that, in fact, * it would not be fair to 
urge tho Porte to sign a document which would 
give Russia such advantages as it was now clear 
^the Russian government pxpected from it.** It 
was, indeed, throughout, a most unfortunate 
gchievement in diplomacy, and seems to indicate 
that a pro-Russian pen had traced the terms of the 
Vienna Note ; for the Earl of Clarendon, after stating 
the sense in which England and Franco understood 
tlio original note, declareil that it would now be 
‘ highly dishonourable to press its acceptance on 
the Porte, when they have been duly warned by 
the power to whom the note is to bo addressed 
that another and a totally different meaning is 
attached to it by that power* (p. 124). 

The month of October brought the first ominous 
reference to possible collisions in the Black Sea 
between the several fleets. Admiral Dundas received 
orders to inform the-Russian admiral commanding 
at Sebastopol, ‘that if the Russian fleet should 
come out of that port for tho purpose of landing 
troops on any portion of the Turkish territory, or 
of committing any. act of overt hostility against 
tho Porto, his (Admiral Dundas’s) orders are 
to protect tho sultan’s dominions from attack.* 
The English government became more and more 
distrustful of Russia : they declined to urge Turkey 
to accex>t the Vienna Note; they declined to 
accede to a new note prepared at Olmiitz by 
Austria ; and they now refused to x)crmit Russian 
shii>s of war to roam over the Black Sea. 
Turkey declared war early in the month ; and the 
Allied fleets soon afterwards passed throu^ the 
Dardanelles. Vain attcmx)ts were made at further 
agreements. The original Vienna note had been 
rejected by Turkey; the amended note had been 
rejected by Russia; the Olmiitz x>i*oposition was 
rejected by England; Lord Stratford do Redcliffe 
prepared a i>lan, which was rejected by Austria; 
and now the Earl of Clarendon prepared a fdan, 
which was suddenly cut short by the passing of the 
Danube at the end of the month, and the virtual 
commencement of hostilities. The earl issued a 
circular-letter to all the British ministei's abroad, 
dated 7th November, in which the imminency of 
approaching war wks touched upon. Meanwhile, 
the Russian proceedings in the Danubian Princi- 
palities had become so audaoieu% that even the 
Prussian court was alarmed at them. Baron 
Manteuiiid told the Britidi ambassador at Berlin, 
that ' Prince Urusoff (a Russian gen^nl) had tafceii 
the entire govemment of the province ot Moldaxrht 
into his own hands ; and that his language towards 
the inhabitants wua as insulting as his acts were 

* Farlioimnitaty Papeii on KMtm Aftiln, U. p. 118. 
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Oppressive. On one occwsion, some Jews were 
called into his presence ; and on his acoosting them 
in his customary hard language, they daimed the 
privileges of Austrian subjects ; on which the prince 
ordered them to leave at once for Lemberg.’* 

At length came the terrible news of the battle, or 
rather slaughter, at Sinope, wliich was effectual, 
more than anything else, in rousing a spirit of 
indignation thioughout Western Europe. The 
news reached Loudon and Paris on llth December. 
The two governments were chagrined that such, 
a destructive act should have been permitted at” 
a time when Turkey was nominally under the 
protection of the English and French fleets. An 


investigation of all the circumstances was made 
by the English ships Retributim and Mogadore^ 
sent to Sinope for that purpose immediately after 
the catastrophe ; and the following is the substance 
of the information obtained : — 

On 13th November, a Turkish flotilla anchored 
in the Bay of Sinope. This town is on the south 
shore of the Black Sea, 350 miles east of Constan- 
tinople, and 200 miles south-east of Sebastopol. The 
flotilla consisted of seven frigates, three corvettes, 
and two steamers. On the 21st, a Russian squadron 
appeared off the mouth of tlie bay, reconnoitred 
the Turks, and established a blockside. Some of 
the Turkish officers thought it would be well to 



Uatllc of sinopo. 


bleak the blockade, and engage in a lunning-fight; 
but Osman Pacha, the commander of tlio flotilla, 
unfortunately determined to remain at .inchor, and 
to await the attack from the Hussjans. On the 
30th, tlie Russian squadron, consisting of three 
thice- deckers and three two-deckers, under 
Admiral NachimoflF, stood in for the bay under full 
sail before the wind, and took up a position close 
<a1ong8ido the Turkish ships ; while two frigates 
and three steamers remained outside to cut oft the 
retreat of any Turkish vessel attempting to escape. 
Osman Pacha immediately gave the signal for a 
determined and energetic defence. About noon, 
the Russians opened fire, and for an hour or two 
the conflict was fearfhl. The Navick frigate, 
commanded by All Bey, when just about being 
boarded by a huge three-decker, was heroically 
blown up by her commander, thereby consigning 
himself and crew to destruction, ^me of the 

s IWUnamitSIry Pspen, 11. S7a 


Turki'jh ships were hurned hy the enemy’s rod-hot 
shot; others blew up; and the rest, whose sides 
were literally beaten in by the enormous weight 
of the Russian metal, slipped their cables, and 
driited on shore. The Russians now manned their 
yanls, and cheered in honour of their bloody victory, 
if victory it can be called. They then recommenced 
tiring uj)on the helpless wrecks, which still kept 
up a feeble but unyielding resistance, and did not 
cease until the work of min and death was achieved. 
Out of the whole Turkish flotilla, one vessel alone 
escaped: this was the steamer Tai/^ which slipped 
her cable shortly after the commencement of the 
battle, and after forcing her way at some risk 
through the force cruising outside, brought the 
tirst hews of the fatal encounter to Oonstaiitinople. 
The land-batteries at Sinope fired in aid of the 
Turks; but the aid was 'inconsidorablc, partly 
booauso the guns were light^ and paitly because 
the Turkish ships .intervened between the Rus- 
sians and the batteries. The town of Sinope was 
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oompletoly destroyed, Mid tlie whole coast strewed 
with dead bodies. Of the shiim, nothing was left bat 
heaps of fhigmonts ; aind of the crews, only IGOO 
remained alive out of 4000. The ships were the 
following: — 

Gitni. Men. 

Nuvick, . . . A3 500— -blowm up. 

. . 03 500 — dostroyed. 

Farali, . • SS 400— destroyed. 

Gullu Sent. . 31 300— destroyed. 

Aon lllali, . . 30 400— taken. 

Dumietta, , 50 500— destroyed. 

Ncdjl Feshtr, . 24 200 -on shore. 

Kaid, . . 50 500 -blown up. 

Nczendtih. . , 00 000— blown np. 

Falsi Mnrbout, 22 310— destroyed. 

Iretflit . . 4 150— steariier, 150 li. ji.— destroyed. 

Taif, . . 16 800— du. SOO li. p.— not eni;u{;ed. 

Total, . 431 4400 

Osman ^aclia, the coQimaiuler in the jlofi lUah^ 
was wounded, then taken prisoner, and afterwards 
died in captivity ; Ali ]iey, of the Navicl\ was 
blown up with his shij) ; liassan Bey was killed 
in the Nezim; Ali Maher Bey in the FarsH; 
Sadi Bey in the Gullu Sejit; Hussein Pacha and 
Kadi Bey iik the Nezemiah ; and Izet Bey in the 
Faisi Marlmit, The liiissiaiis themselves suftcred 
considerably, through the in<lomi table courage of 
their antagonists. They are hclieved to have 
had about (JOG large pieces of cannon engaged — 
68-pounders, 42-poundcrs, and ;32-poundcrs. Admiral 
Nacliimoff returned to Sebastui»ol before the Allied 
ships reached Sinope. 

The emperor, willing to catch at every trifle 
which might ail'ord an o|)portunity for addressing 
his subjects in magniloipient language, sent an 
antograph-lcttcr to Prince Meiichikoif, glorifying 
Russia for tlic victory at Sinope ; — 

* * St p£i£usiurBo. 1353. 

' Dve. II. 

The victory of Sinope proves evidently that our 
Black SfH fleet has sliewn itself worthy of its destina- 
tion. With hearty joy, I request you to coinmunicatc 
to my brave seamen, that I tluink them for tlie success 
of the Russian flag on beiialf of the glory and honour of 
Kusaia. I perceive with satisfaction that Tcliesniif has 
not been forgotten in the Russian navy, and that the 
grandsons linve proved themselves wortliy of their 
grandsires. 

I remain, always and unalterably, your well-inclined 
and grateful Nicholas.’ 

St Potei*sburg was thrown into an ecstasy of 
delight ; illuminations, balls, festivals, health- 
drinkings, succeeded each other for many <lays ; 
and the Battle of Sinope was played, with variations 
d la RussCy at the theatres. 

It is difficult to mark clearly the difibrence 
between a fair and an unfair attack during war ; 
but the |K>int at which Russia and the Allies 
diverged in their interpretation of the Sinope catas- 
trophe was as follows : — Russia a.ssGrted that the 
Turkish flotilla had on board troops and ammuni- 
tion destined to aid rebellious tribes in an attack 
on Sccoum-Kald, a llusso-Circassian town on the 
north-east of the Black Sea ; and that Russia 
was justiftod in destroying the flotilla under such 
circumstances. Turkey and her Allies, on the 
other hand, asserted that thq flotilla was only 
charged with provisions for Batoum, a Turkfsh 


town near the Russian frontier of the Black Sea ; 
and that the destruction of a Turkish flotilla in a 
Turkish harbour was virtually a defiance to the 
Allies, who had undertaken to defend Turkey. 
In the coiTespondence between the various courts, 
the affair at Sinope was treated by the Allies^not 
so much as a breach of the recognised rules of 
honour in war, as a disregard of the efibrts of the 
Allies to bring about peace; but the general 
impre.ssioii produced in England and Franco, as 
well as in Turkey, was one of indignation, and 
"which unquestionably tended to weaken the efforts 
qf the peace-makers. It is indeed undeniable that 
the conflict was rather a slaughter than a fight ; 
for the Russians, departing from the iisagcs of 
viviUsed Euroi)e, poured forth a burning torrent of 
gi’ape and canister-shot upon the hapless wretches, 
who, escaping from the burning and sinking skips, 
sought to gain the shore. 

'J'hc close of the year was marked by the issue 
of circulars from the Englisli and French govern- 
ments to their ministers abroad, narrating the 
proceedings which had taken place, lamenting the 
failure of all attempts to preserve peace, and 
announcing that the Allied fleets would at unco 
outer the Black Sea, ami assume an attitude that 
would jirevout such another calamity as that at 
Sinope. The year 1853 did not pass away, how- 
ever, without one more effort to preserve peace. 
The ambassa<lors of England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia, at Constantinople, presented to the sultan, 
oil the 12th of December, tan ‘Identic Note,’ or 
pro])osal in which all agreed, containing the basis 
for a settlement of the difficulties between Turkey 
and Russia. The sultan assented to this ou the 
31st of December, and proposed that forty days 
should be allowed for the czar to signify liis assent ; 
after which all the six powers should confer, at 
Vienna or some other central city, and agree on an 
amicable settlement of the various points at issue. 
All the four powers were satisfied with this accept- 
ance by the snllaii, as maintaining the dignity and 
independence of Turkey, while at the same time 
meeting every demand that Russia was entitled to 
make. 

The year 1854 opened amid busy attempts on 
the part of tlie four powers to obtain the assent of 
Russia to the terms of the Identic Note ; but when 
the Allied fleets actually entered the Black Sea — 
which they did on the 4th of January — and when 
the c/ar was iiifoimed of this fact, bis irritation 
rendered him indisposed to accede to peaceful 
diplomacy. An angry correspondence ensued at 
Bt Petersburg, London, and Paris, between Russia 
on the one side, and England and France on.Uie 
other ; the Identic Note was foi^gotten or laid 
aside ; and, early in February, the Russian ambas- 
sadors were withdrawn from London and Paris, 
and the English .and French ambassadors from 
St Petersburg. ^ ^ . 

Between the leading states of Europe, the. with- 
drawal of ambassadors is the immediate forerunner 
of war, unless some special intervention occurs. 
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No sach intervention presented itself in this case ; 
and thus it arose that the month of March 1854^ 
wtnesse<l the formal rupture of peaceful relations 
behvecn England and France on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other-^n grounds which especially 
concerned Turkey in the first instance, hut wliich 
would have been dangerous to the welfare of 
Europe generally, if the designs of Russia had been 
quietly submitte<l to. M. Kossuth, in one of his 
,‘^eeches made while in America, spoke energeti- 
cally to tho effect, that nations cannot with profit 
isolate themselves — cannot afibrd to he selfishly 
indifferent to the assaults of a strong power upon 
a weaker. ' Even your own peculiar interests,’ he 
said to his transatlantic auditors, ‘ arc best served 
.when your foreign policy rests, not on transitory 
considerations, but on everlasting principles. Even 
in ])rivate life, no man can entirely cut himself 
off from others. A man willing to attempt it, 
would be an exile at home : just so with nations, 
which in the larger family of man arc individual 
members. In a nation, the consequence of total 
isolation is not felt as soon, but it will at length he 
felt as surely. Tlio hottm of nations are counted 
hy years; yet the secluded nation, soll-cxiled from 
mankind, dwindles away. AVo to tlio ]>coplc 
whoso citr/ens care only for their own ])rc.«cnt, and 
not for the future of their country !’* The exiled 
Magyar had sympathy with Hungary in his 
tliouglits wlicn ho made tJiis speech; but Ids 
exhortations apply also to th<^ ease of Turkey, as 
oppressed by Russia. At one time, most of the 
nations of Europe had to rise to stem the claim 
of Turkey for almost universal dominion ; then 
against S])ain ; then France; and in 1851, the time 
seemed to have aiTive<l when something similar 
must bo cficctcd against Rus.'^ia, Jiiid fi>r similar 
reasons. • 

Tims, then, were all the labours of European 
statesmen and ambassa<lors rendered of non-cftect. 
The Vienna Note, the amended note, tho Identic 
Note, tlie prot5cf)ls, tlio proceedings at the con- 
ferences, the <lispa,tchcs- documents wliicli fill 
many hundred folio pages of close print — were 
fruitless, in so far as regarded tlic maintciiance of 
peace between Russia and the AVestern J’owcrs. 

TItK 'SKCRET COR U15Sl>ON DKNCE ’ OP 
1S44 AND 1853, 

. But while these open and avowed negotiations 
were going forward, there was a remarkable 
under-current of 'secret coiTcspondencc,’ of M’hich 
tho world knew nothing until twelve months after 
it occurred ; a correspondence in wliich two of the 
great powers of Europe interchanged opinions 
without the cognizance of the others. 

The secret con*espondcncc between the English 
and Russian govcmnients respecting Turkey and 
its future fatOj constituted, indeed, a remarkable 

* Speech at BaUimore, December 27, 18$1. 


episode in the history of the war. It was complete 
in itself—begun, continued, and ended separately 
and distinctly from the acknowledged diplomacy 
of the period. Episode though it be, however, it 
was of gi*ave import ; for it unquestionably encou- 
raged the Emperor Nicholas in the pursuance of 
those schemes which superinduced tho war. It 
Avas gi*ave in anotlicr sense, for it cxcmjilifled the 
entanglements into which a nation might bo 
brought, unknown to and unsanctioned by tlio 
peo])le, by unacknowledged though w^ell -meant 
dijdomacy on the part of its ministers. Not only 
was tliere a secret correspondence, but another 
involved in it — a wheel within a Avheol — a Chinese 
ball-puzzle translated into English; for the coitc- 
spondcncc of 1853 involved tliat of 1814, and both 
were alike unknown to tho English parliament and 
the English nation until the s]»ring of 1854. It is 
true tliat the English diplomatists did not assent to 
any spoliation schemes — did not countenance any 
line of conduct which would be injurious to Turkey ; 
but the rejection was worded in •such courtly 
phrases, the moral scorn of injustice was so feebly 
cx[>resscd, tlio compliments paid to the czar had 
so much of fulsome flattery in them, that the 
diplomatists afforded a handle which the czar did 
not afterwards fail to a]) ply to his own purposes. 
Tliis correspond(?ncc snl>se«iuently formed the 
theme of a remarkable article in the IFestmifister 
Ber?rfv,^ under tbo title of ‘ Intcrii{itional Immo- 
rality ;’ in wliieli the writer sought to shew the ill 
consequences which result to nations from a want 
of sincerity on the part of diplomatists, a tendency 
on their parts to call things by the wrong names, 
and to adopt * crooked means for uhttaiiiing that 
Avhich might be a worlliy and proper einl. 

This corrcspoiidenco was reinarkahlo also in 
.•mother particular — the mode in Avhich it was 
discovered or inailc public. For aught that can 
now be seen, it might have remained yet many 
more years in the archives of the Foreign Office, 
had not one of the diplomatists made use of lan- 
guage inconsistent with that used hy him during 
the correspondence it.self. How this hapsus drew 
forth the truth, bit by bit, it will be desirable here 
to shew ; for the ci>isodo is of a kind which can best 
be understood by tracing the steps of the discovery, 
and thus, in some sort, travelling backward. Lord 
John Russell, the Jemrnal de fSt Petersburg^ tho 
Times ^ the Karl of Derby, and the Karl of Aberdeen, 
Avere the instruments whereby tho nation became 
coiivci-sant Avith a corresi^ondonce Avhicli cither 
ought not to have taken place at all, or ought to 
have been knoAvn much earlier. 

It was on the 17th of Febniary 1854, when 
Mr Layard brought on a discussion in tlio IIoiiso 
of Commons concerning Eastern atfaii's, that Loid 
John Russell commented in terms of gveat severity 
on tho conduct of the Empeiw Nicholas. He said : 
'There were concealment '’and deception on tho 
part of Russia toAvards the government of this 
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oauntiy ; but, ivhilo wo gave credit to the aaftarauoM 
of the Russian government, we were not blind to 
the possibility thal it might be deceiving us.’ How 
one party can ^give credit’ to another with such a 
proviso, is not easy to see. His lordship expressed 
liis belief, that the emperor’s object wsis ^ to endea- 
vour in the present year to degrade Turkey still 
more than has been before degraded, by 
successive wars and treaties on the part of Russia ; 
and it was hoped that by means of force, or of 
costly and lavish diplomacy, to obtain terms from 
the sultan which would render him completely 
subject to Russia ; so that, if at any time he should 
attempt to throw off his chains, his prostrate and 
helpless condition would make the conquest of the 
country an easy task. . Such I believe to have been 
the policy of Russia.’ In respect to the rejection by 
the czar of the Vienna proposals, Lord John said 
that ‘ the course adoi)tcd by the Emperor of Russia 
shewed a total disregard of the peace of Europe, 
an utter contempt of the opinion of Europe, and a 
disregard of those sovereigns with whom he had 
been allied.’ Tlio war Avas characterised as a 
guarantee to mankind of ^ the peace of Europe, of 
which the Emperor of Russia is the Avaiiton dis- 
turber; and it is for mankind to throAv upon the 
head of that disturber the consequences Avhicli ho 
has so flagrantly, and, T believe, so imprudently 
evoked. And it is to mankind the independence 
not oidy of Tui’kcy, but of Germany, and of all 
European nations. Che state of Germany for the 
last few years has been one, if not absolutely of 
dependence upon the Emperor of Russia, at least 
one in which iiidopendonco has not been very 
loudly assortoil.’ It would be difficult to employ 
language more severe and galling to Russia; and 
as it corresponded Avith the prevailing opinion in 
England on the subject, the speech was recelA^ed 
Avith general favour. 

This speech roused the Russian government. 
No ncAvspapors are free in that country ; but the 
Journal ^ St Petersburg is belieA^ed to be employed 
as an organ through which the opinion.s of the 
government are promulgated in a non-official form. 
On the 2d of March, a leading-article appeared, 
evidently emanating from high quarters, concerning 
Lord John RusselFs speech. That speech is charac- 
terised as a ^ brutal outrage’ against the emperor. 
EugUnd, it is asserted, should least of all nations 
misconstrue the emperor’s intentions ; for ‘ the 
emperor had spontaneously explained himself with 
the most perfect candour to the queen and her 
ministers, Avith the object of establishing with them 
a friendly understanding eA^on upon the most 
important result which can aflect the Ottoman 
Empire.’ The emperor, foreseeing Uiat Turkey 
must crumble one day, had sought an interchange 
of opinions with England concerning that im- 
pending catastrophe ; and the result shewed itself 
in ^ a correspondence qf the most friendly character 
between the present English mihisterg and the 
imperial government.’ Finally, after adverting to 
the correspondence as a collection of non-official 


documents, which could nqt rightly be divulged, 
the newspaper writer advi^ Lord John Russell 
^to reperuse that cor^bspondenco, in which he 
was the first to take part, before ceding to the 
Earl of Clarendon the direction of foreign afibirs.**^ 
Let him consult his conscience, if the passion 
which leads him astray permit him to recognise 
its voice. He can decide now whether it be 
really true that the emperor has been wanting in 
frankness towards the English government’ % 

The next link in the chain was ftimished by the 
(‘Times — ^that extraordinary journal which knows 
§very one’s business, dives into every secret, sends 
commissioners to inquire into every abuse, braves * 
the anger of governments, parliaments, classes, and 
corporations, and puts forth a flood of articles 
which occupy a place among the highest speoimens^ 
of English composition. On the 11th of March, 
an article appeared, commenting on the semi- 
official manifesto from St Potcr.sburg ; and in the 
course of the argument appeared these words : 

‘ We liavc not noAV to loam for the first time that, 
before the Emperor Nicholas entered upon these 
extraordinary transactions, ho had attempted at 
various times, and in different forms, to lure ahnost 
every court in Europe to share in the plunder of 
Turkey. As long ago as his oAvn Adsit to this 
country, he held the same Language, and it may 
have been repeated in greater detail in the course 
of last Avinter. But tohat answer did he get to 
these overtures F What answer did he got Avhen he 
sounded Lord John Russell, of all men in the 
Avorld, on the subject of an eventual partition of 
Turkey 1 AVe confidently reply, that he was mot 
by an indignant refusal on the part of the B^tish 
government. He was told, if Ave are not gi*eatly 
mistaken, that this country could entertain no 
proposal ^in any form which prc-supposed the 
dismemberment of an empire the integrity of 
which Ave had frequently engaged to respect and 
oven to protect.’ After further revelations, under 
cover of the Avords ‘ if avo are not mistaken,’ the 
Times ended by saying: ‘Lord John Russell’s 
answer to the Russian overture Avill do him no 
dishonour ; and although in time of peace it 
might have been inconvenient to lay bare the 
pretensions Russia has sometimes indicated, our 
present relations are not likely to suffer from an 
“ indiscretion ” she herself has proA^oked ; and we 
trust thewhole correspondence will be immediately 
produced.’ 

The scene changes, and the actors also. On 
the 13th of March, the Earl of Derby, in the House 
of Lords, requested from the Earl of Aberdeen, 
explanation concerning the Russian imegationi^ 
and concerning the knowledge which the tWcs 
appeared to have possessed of some secret corre^ 
spondence not known to parliament. His lordship 
said : ‘ This is not the first time, by many, within 
the last few months, that the Tlknes newspaper has 
professed to have, and has proved io be in posseadon 

* I.ord John BumeU wot Secretary of State for Toreiim AiBiIni 
during about three months, ttom December ISdS to Marw ISiC" - 
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of^ secret and exdusiye information, vhich ought 
and uras supposed to have been known only to the 
cabinet ; also to have possession of, and access to, 
papers and documents reAised to both Houses of 
ParHament ; and to be at liberty, and apparently 
authorised, to make public these documents, pre-> 
viotuly refused even to parliament itself. The 
noble earf mi^y disclaim, if ho pleases, any* com- 
munication, either direct or indirect, with the 
Times newspaper, or that he ever personally in 
any way communicated with that journal ; but 
all his disclaimer cannot persuade me, or any | 


other human being, I believe, in the country, that 
the Times newspaper oonld convey such informa- 
tion, or insert such an article as*! have just read 
to the House, without being infoimod by some 
person who had official information on these 
matters, and one who, in conveying sudk infi^rma- 
tion, betraye<l that which ought to be considered 
as a cabinet secret.’ The Karl of Aberdeen, in 
reply, stated that a secret correspondence had 
certainly boon carried on between England and 
Russia in the early spring of 1853 ; that this 
correspondence had not been printed, out of 
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delicacy to the emperor, on so confidential a 
subject; but that the reference to it in the St 
Petersburg newspaper absolved England from 
fiirther secrecy, and that the correspondence 
should forthwith bo presented to the House. The 
earl next stated, that when the Emperor of Russia 
was in England in 1844, many convoi-sations were 
held between •the emperor, the earl, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, respecting the 
probable hiture fate of Turkey; that Count Nessel- 
rode drew up an account of those oonveiuatious ; 
that he — ^the Bari of Aberdeen — ^had not seen 
that document during the intervening ten years ; 
but that it should be sought for, and presented 
to the House. 

Here, then, was a solution of one mystery — ^the 
exliieiiee of secret corres^ndence referring to the 


yearn 1844 and 1863 ; but another yet remained. 
How had the Thnes obtained an insight into these 
matters ? The Earl of Aberdeen, the j)rime-minister 
himself, was wholly and entirely unable to answer 
the question. He had never, he said, either 
directly or indirectly, sanctioned any breach of 
trust in such a matter ; and he could only surmise 
that a junior clerk in the Foreign Office had been 
betrayed into a departure from the strict line of 
duty in this respect. This accusation brought 
about an indignant denial from the person accusiki ; 
which denial the Earl of Aberdeen felt it incum- 
bent on him to accept. But there the mysteiy 
remained. The Times assumed a haughty tone ; 
denied that it had bribed any of the underlings of 
office ; claimed the right of determining when and 
how it would make public any early or peculiar 
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information possessed by it ; and vouchsafed no 
explanation whatever. The peers abandoned 
fiirthcr seaiv]), with a sij^iificant reminder by 
the Karl of Malinosburv of Sanclio Tanza’s 
theorem — that ^ a cask may leak at the top just 
as well as at the bottom.’ 

'J'ho Secret Correspondence was priiitcil anfl 
j»resented to parliament shortly aftenvaiYls — both 
that of 1844 and that of 185^ It appears that 
wlitMi the Emperor Nicholas returned to St 
Petersburg, from his visit to London in 1844, he 
])ut Count Nesselrode in possession of the out- 
lines of the conversations he had had with the 
English statesmen ; and from those outlines a 
document was drawn up, dcsignato<l a ‘ Memo- 
randum by Count Jfcsselrodc, delivered to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and founded on Commu- 
nications received from the Emperor of Russia 
subsetjuently to His Imperial Majesty’s visit to 
England in June 1814.* 

This inemorandiiin consists of twenty-eight 
paragraphs. * Four of these assert tliat Russia an«l 
England arc interested in the maintenance of 
Turkey as she is ; three relate to a tendency, of 
whicli Tui'key is accusoil, to eva<le ti'catics ; six 
relate to religious difficulties in Turkey ; and then 
comes the important ])art of the memorandum : 

‘ However, they [Ihissia and England] must not 
conceal from thomselvea bow many elements of disso- 
lution that empire’ contains within itself. Unforeseen 
circti ms ta ticca may hasten its fall, without its being in 
the power of the friendly cabinets to prevent it. 

As it is not given to human foresight to settle beforc- 
liand a plan of action for such or such unlooked-for 
case, it would be premature to discuss eventualities 
which may never be realised. 

In the uncertainty wdiicli hovers over the future, a 
single fundamental idea seems to admit of a really 
practical application : it is that the danger which may 
result from a* catastrophe in Turkey will bo much 
diminished, if, in the event of its occurring, Russia and 
England have come to an understanding ns to the 
course to be taken by them in common. 

• That understanding will be the more beneficial, 
innsinuch ns it will have the full assent of Austria. 
Rotween her and Russia there exists already an entire 
conformity of principles in regard to the affairs of 
Turkej', in a coniinoii interest of coriscr^tisni and of 
peace. 

Ill order to render their union more cfTicacious, there 
would remain nolhiiig to be desired but that England 
should be seen to associate lierself thereto with the 
same view. 

The reason wdiich recommends the establislimcnt of 
this agreement is very simple. 

Gii land, Russia exercises, in regard to Turkey, a 
preponderant action. 

t)i\ sea, England occupies the same position. 

Isolated, the action of these two powers might do 
much mischief. United, it can produce a real l^neflt: 
thence, the advantage of coming to a previous under- 
standing before having recourse to action. 

This notion was in principle agreed upon during the 
Emperor’s last residence in London. The result was 
the eventual engagement, that if anything unforeseen 
ogcurred in Turkey, Russia and England should previ- 
ously concert together as to the course whicli they 
should pursue in common. 

Tlie object for which Russia and England will have 


to come to an understanding may be expressed in the 
following manner : — 

1. To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire in its present state, so long as that political 
cuiiibinatioii shall be possible. 

2, If wo foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to 
enter into previous concert as to everything relating to 
the establishment of a new order of things, intended to 
replace that which now exists, and in conjunction with 
each other to see that the change which may have 
occurred in the internal situation of that empire shall 
not injuriously affect either the security of their own 
states and the rights which the treaties assure to them 

Respectively, or the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe, 

' For the purpose thus stated, the poliev of Russia 
and of Austria, ns w'c have already said, is closely 
united by the principle of perfect identity. If Eng- 
land, as the principal maritime power, acts in concert 
with them, it is to be supposed that France will find 
herself obliged to act in conformity with the course 
agrood upon between St Tetersburg, London, and 
Vienna. 

Conflict between the Great Towers being thus obvi- 
ated, it is to be hoi>cd that the peace of Europe will bo 
ninintaincd even in tbc midst of such serious circuin- 
staiices. It is to secure this object of common interest, 
if the case occurs, that, as the Emperor agreed with 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Ministers during his residence 
ill England, the previous understanding which Russia 
and England slinll establish between themselves must 
be directed,’ 

The remarkable features in this agreement, if 
agreement it may bo called, arc these — that Russia, 
by looking so confidently at the future dissolution 
of Turkey, was more likely to bring about than to 
retard that event ; that the connivaiico of England 
with Russia was to be kept quiet ; that Austria 
would <lo and think exactly a.s Russia might 
suggest ; that France Avould bo compelled to agree 
to any settlement of Turkish difficulties which the 
other three powers had in-eviously agreed upon ; 
aufl that I’russia was ignored altogether, as if her 
wishes and opinions were not of* the smallest 
importance. 

Such, then, was the Memorandufn of the con- 
fidential conversations held in 1844 ; and now wo 
come to the Secret Coirespondencc of a later 
period. 

This coiTcspondcncc commenced on the 1 1 th of 
January 18.03, and ended on the 21st of April. It 
consists of twelve disp.atchcs from Sir Hamilton 
I Seymour at St Tetersburg, four enclosures in 
I those dispatches, one dispatch from Lord John 
Russell to Sir Hamilton, and two from the Earl 
of Clarendon — the office of foreign secretary in 
England having changed hands during this 
interval. Sir II. Seymouiy in his first dispatch, 
stated that the Emperor of Russia, on the 0th of 
January, expressed his pleasure that the Earl of 
Aberdeen had succeed^ to office — the Derby 
ministry having been broken np in the previous 
month — and. his hope that the ministi^ would 
be of long dumtion. ^ His imperjU' xpajesty 
desired me particularly to. convey this assurance 
I to the Earl of Aberdeen, with whom, he said, 

I he hail been acquainted for nearly forty years. 
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and for whom he entertained equal reganl and 
esteem. His majesty desired to be brought to 
the kind rccollfeetion of his lordship.’ It would 
bo unjust to blame a statesman simply because a 
lt>reigii sovereign i*espected and esteemed him ; but 
tlicro can be little doubt, that the emperor’s senti- 
ments towards the Earl of Aberdeen induced him 
to bring forward projects which would have been 
kej^t yet lojiger in abeyance if any other statesman 
bad been premier of England. The emperor spoke 
of tlie value lie attachcii to alliance with England, 
and used these remarkable words : ' When wc arc) 
agreed {d'accord\ I am quite without anxiety 
to the west of Europe ; it is immaterial what tho 
<jihers may think or do.* This was a sidc-hlow at 
Franco. Sir II. Seymour endeavoured to draw the 
emperor into some explanation of his suspicious 
])rocccdings in regard to Turkey ; and it was then 
that tho phrase concerning the ‘sick man* was 
first used. The emperor said : ‘ Tenez. Nous avoiis 
sur Ics bras uii homme maladc — ^un homnie grave- 
ment malade ; co sera, je vous le dis franchement, 
un grand malhcur si, un de ccs jours, il devait 
nous dchaj>pcr, surtout avant quo toutcjs les dis- 
])ositions necessaircs fussent prises.’* To which 
Sir II. Seymour replied ; ' Votre inajestd est si 
graeicusc, qu’elle mo pi*rmettra de lui faire encore 
uric observation. Votre inajestd dit quo riiomme 
est mahidc ; e’est bicii vrai ; mais votre majesto 
<hugncra m’exeuser si jc hii fair observer, quo e’est 
a riiomme gcndreux ct fort do mdiiag(‘r I’hoininc 
ni<alade ct faible.’t 

On tho 14th, Sir II. Seymour bad another 
conversation with tho emperor. The emperor 
still harped u]ion ihe ‘ sick man.* Tie spoke of 
the probaVde downfall of Turkey, and then said : 

‘ Now, T dpiro to speak to you as a friend and 
as a gentfeman: if England and 1 arrive at an 
understanding of tliis matter, as regards tho rest 
it matters little to me ; it is iiidiflcrcnt to me what 
others do oi\ think. Frankly, then, I tell you 
jilainly, that if England thinks of establishing 
licrself one of tlicse days at Constantinople, I will 
not allow it. I do not attribute this intention to 
you, hut it is better on these occasions to speak 
plainly. For my part, I am ccjually dis])Osed to 
engage not to establish myself there, as proprietor 
that is to say, for as oempier I do not say. It 
might haj)j)6n that circumstances — ^if no previous 
lirovision were made, if everything should ho left 
to chance — might place mo in the position of 
occupying Constantinople.’ In the conversation 
that ensued, tho empcix^r dwelt on what would 
have to be done if the 'sick man’ should die; 
whereas tho British ambassador dwelt rather on 
the desirability of curing the ' sick man’ if possible 

* ‘ stay. We have on our hands a sick man— a very sick man ; 
it vrlll he, X tell you frankly, a iprcat misfortune if, one of thoso 
days, he ehould dip away firom us, especially before all necessary 
arranf^cmento were made/ 

t * Your moJesty is so graelons, that you will allow me to make 
one further ooservatlon* Your maiesty sa}'8 the man is sick ; it is 
very true ; .hut your majesty will deign to excuse me if 1 remark, 
that it is tbe part of a eeneroua and strong man to treat with 
gentleness the sick and feeule man.’ 


— a difi'crcnco too characteristic to bo regarded as 
unimportant. The emperor stated that he liad 
expressed his vioM's on these points to the Duke 
of Wellington, when in England in 1844. 

Lord John Russell, as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, replied to Sir H. Seymour (t)tli 
February), that the emi)cror s rcmarlts concerning 
the ‘sick man* were unsatisfactory, because any 
agreement between Russia and England ought to 
refer to some particular time that could be guessed 
at^ at least, within a few years ; whereas the ‘ sick 
man’ might live twenty — lifty — a hundred years. 
His lordship proceeded to remark : ‘ In these cir- 
cumstances, it would hardly he consistent with the 
friendly feelings towards the sultan which animate 
the Emperor of Russia, no less than the Queen of 
Great Britain, to dispose beforehand of the provinces 
under his dominion. Besides this consideration, 
however, it must be observed, that an agreement 
made in such a case tends very surely to hasten 
the contingency for which it is intended to 
provide. Austria ami France could* not, in lair- 
ness, be kcj)t in ignorance of the transaction ; nor 
would such concealment be consistent witli the 
end of j>rcventing a European war. Indeed, such 
conccahacnt cannot be intended by bis imperial 
majesty. It is to be inferred that, as soon as Great 
Britain and Russia should liavc agreed on the 
cour.se to bo ])ursued, and have tleterminoil to 
enforce it, they should communicate tlieir intentions 
to the grcfit powers of Europe. An agi*ccmeiit 
thus made, and thus communicated, would not be 
very long a secret; and while it would alarm and 
alienate the sultan, the knowledge of its existence 
would stimulate all his enemies 1 k> increased 
violence and more obstinate conflict.’ He further 
stated, that the cmj>cror, as occupier of Constanti- 
nople, would be exposed to numberless temptations 
to go one stc2^ further, and make himself proprietor 
at last. 

In two further conversations, licld on 20th anrl 
21st February, tho emperor learned from Sir JI. 
Seymour tliat the English government deemed it 
better to tiy and support tlic ‘sick man,’ than to 
dwell so much on his prospective death ; and that 
that death did not, after all, appear to he so very 
near. ‘ Then,’ rejoined tho emperor, ‘ I will tell 
you, that if your government lias been led 1o 
bclicvo that Turkey retains any elements of 
existence, your government must have receivcMl 
incorrect information. I repeat to you that the 
sick man is dying; and wo can never allow 
such an event to take us by surprise. We must 
como to some understanding; and this we should 
do, I am convinced, if 1 could hold but ten 
minutes’ convcimtion with your ministci*s — with 
Lord Aberdeen, for instance, who knows me so 
well, who has full confidence in me, as I have 
in him.’ Following up the convers«atioii, which 
became a matter of delicacy and difficulty to tho 
British ambassador, tho emperor, in rejdy to a 
question, said: ‘You must undenrtaiid, that when 
I speak of Russia, I speak of Austria as well ; what 
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suits the one, suits the other; our interests, as 
regards Turkey, arc perfectly identical.’ When 
pressed for some explanation of his views con- 
cerning Turkey, ho said: ^In the event of the 
dis.sr>lution of the Ottoman Empire, 1 think it 
migljt 1)0 less dilBcult. to arrive at a satisfactory 
tei ritorial arrangement than is commonly believed. 
I’lie Principalities are, in fact, an independent 
state under my protection : this might so continue. 
Servia might receive the same form of government. 
Ho, again, with Bulgaria: tlicro seems to bo no 
reason why this provinco should not form an 
independent state. As to Egypt, 1 quite understand 
the importance to England of that territory. I 
can tJien only say, tliat if, in the event of a 
distribution of the Ottoman succession upon the 
fall of the empire, you should take possession of 
Egypt, I shall have no objections to ofler. I would 
say the same tiling of Candia : that island might 
suit you, and I do not know wliy it should not 
become an English possession.* 

All this strack Hir II. Seymour as being ominous 
and alarming. In writing borne concerning it, 
ho said: ‘It can liardly be otlierwisc hut that the 
sovereign who insists witli such pertinacity upon 
the impending fall of a neighbouring state, must 
have settled in his own rnin<l that the hour, if not 
of its dissolution, at all events /or its dissolution, 
must bo at hand. Then, as now, I rcllcctcd that 
tills assumption would liardly be vcriturc<I upon 
unless some, perhaps general, but at all events 
intimate, understanding existed bctwccii Russia 
and Austria. • Supposing my suspiciop to bo well 
founded, the emperor’s object is to engage her 
majesty’s government, in conjunction with his own 
cabinet and that of Vienna, in some scheme for the 
ultimate partition of Turkey, and for the exclusion 
of Eraiico froth the arrangement,’ That a secret 
understanding between the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria concerning Turkey had been arrived 
at during their meeting at Olmutz in 1852, was 
a jn’obability which Hir II, Seymour frequently 
insisted on in the course of his dispatches. 

A few days after these important conversations, 
tlie emperor dictated to Count Nesselrode the 
wording of a ‘ memorandum,* which should embody 
the beads of the conversations; because as only 
two persons wore present, those two alone could 
narrate what had passed. The count gave a copy 
of the memorandum to Sir Hamilton, who sent 
home another copy to the English government. 
The memorandum was chiefly a recapitulation of 
wbal hail been said; hut while Count Nesselrode, 
on the part of the emperor, wished the matter 
to be carried on further in the same secret way, 
the British ambassador, on the part of his court, 
urged that the sooner such a mode of discussing 
such delicate affairs was put sin end to the better. 

The Earl of Clarendon, on taking the seals of the 
foreign office, rcpliecU fhlly to Sir 11. Seymour’s 
several dispatches, and discussed at some length 
(23d March) all the points of the emperor’s 
memorandum. He stated that England had still 




faith in the vitality of Turkey ; that nothing can 
be more fatal to that vitality, tlian the assumption 
of its rapid and inevitable decay; that if tlio 
emperor’s opinion on this point were made known, 
it would hasten rather than retard the catastrophe ; 
that no sound government for Turkey can at 
])rcscnt be devised, if the Moslem rule sho^d cease ; 
that England desires no such aggi^andisemcnt of 
territory as the emperor had hinted at in respect 
to Egypt ; that England must refuse to make any 
agreement on such matters with Russia, unknown 
the other powers of Europe; that the fall of 
^urkoy can he followed only by a general European 
congress, such as that 6f 1815; tliat a congress 
would develop such a stream of hostile rivalries, 
that the longer it can be postponed the better; 
and that a considerate forbearance on all sides 
towards Turkey, would bo better than any reite- 
rated assertion of her approaching downfall, llis 
lordship came in strong collision with the emperor 
in the following passage : — ‘ Nor can we admit that 
the signs of Turkish decay are now either more 
evident or more rapid than of late years : there is 
still great energy and great wealth in Turkey ; a 
disposition to improve the system of govornmeut 
is not wanting; conniption, though unfortunately 
great, is still not of a character, nor carried to an 
extent, that threatens the existence of the state; 
the treatment of Christians is not harsh ; and 
the toleration exhibited by the Porto towards this 
portion of its subjects, might servo as an example 
to some governments who look with contempt 
upon Turkey as a barbarous power.’ 

A few more dispatches passed ; but the one just 
noticed, from the Earl of Clarendon, was the last 
which contained any definite explanations of views. 
The remainder was chiefly a string of courtly 
phrases, in which each party exx)ressed satisfaction 
at being So well understood by tho other. It is 
impossible, nevertheless, not to feel that tho whole 
subject was left in a nebulous state — nothing being 
cleared up. Huch, by fatality or by design, has 
been tho character of many diplomatic discussions 
ill which Russia has been concerned. It is almost 
inoonccivable that, after the indication of Russian 
views thus given, the Earl of Clarendon, in a 
dispatch dated 5th of April, should have spoken of 
the Nesselrode memorandum of tho conversations 
in tho following terms ‘ It is my duty to inform 
you, that that important and remarkable document 
was received by her majesty’s government with 
feelings of sincere satisfaction, as a renewed proof 
of the omperoi^s confidence and friendly feelings.’ 
The English statesmen blow hot and cold in this 
mattcr-fused too many honeyed phrases to sweeten 
their censure; and it can hardly ho wondered 
at if the Emperor of Russia, in the prosecution of 
his schemes, afterwards insisted upon the honey 
rather than upon the censure,^ 

The results of secret diplomacy wore frequently 
illustrated during the progress ^of the war — or 
rather, the existencp of state documents was fre- 
quently ascertained, of which the nation bad been 
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entirely ignorant. Thus, the Earl of Aberdeen 
remained for a quarter of a centurj" under the 
imputation of having connived at the Treaty of 
Adrianople — ^the most disastrous which Turkey 
was ever called upon to make with Russia. He 
liad been secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
1829, when that treaty was signed ; and when, in 
1854, as prime minister, he bore the responsibility 
of war with Russia, he was frequently charged in 
the House of Lords with entertaining pro-Russian 
views, and with having, in 1829, been instrumental 
in fixing Russian shackles upon Turkey. Tcl 
defend himself from these charges, the Earl or 
Aberdeen moved for the production of a state 
document — ^namely, a dispatch, dated October 31, 
1829, from himself to Lord Hoytesbury, British 
ambassador to the court of St Petersburg. This 
dispatch announced the receipt, by the English 
government, of the information that the Treaty 
of Adrianople had been signed. It expressed 
regret and alarm at the tenma of that treaty. It 
passed in review the numerous disadvantages 
accruing to Turkey from the treaty — the cession of 
Asiatic fortresses ; the insinuation of Russia like a 
wedge between the 1’urkisli and Persian empires ; 

. llie protectorate by Russia of Walhichia and Mol- 
davia; the intermeddling of Russia in tlie afiairs 
of Servia ; the power acquired by the czjir over 
11 ic mouths of the Danube ; the encroachment on 
the power of the sultan in the Dardanelles — all 
wore touched upon in the dispatch j and the carl 
forcibly expressed his apprehensions at the con- 
sequences of a treaty so disastrous to Turkey. The 
dispatch, which was directed to be read to Count 
Nesselrode, Avas not unAvorthy of an English states- 
man ; but it is strange that the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Avritiiig thus in 1829, should have allowed himself 
to be lioodwinked by the czar in 1844, and again 
ill 1853. 

RUPTURE 13ETAVEBN RUSSIA AND THE 
WESTERN P O AV E R S. 

The diplomacy, whether secret or aA'OAV 0 <i, failed 
to heal the wounds which distracted Europe ; and 
j Avar •against Russia was declared by England and 

Prance in March 1854. England and France re- 
garded it as a political war — war to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe by preventing Russia 
from crushing Tui’kcy ; but Russia chose to give 
it a religious aspect, as if the existence of the 
orthodox faith were imperilled. Sir 0, Larpent 
remarks on this point : ^ If the Emperor of Russia 
hiis tiio right to attack a foreign state, because ho 
believes his oo-religionists are, oppressed there, then 
we must concede a similar right to other nations. 
Are not the Oatholics and Protestants who live 
under the sceptre of the czar in a far more hopeless 
conditioii than the Christians in Turkey? lias 
not the Russian government forced millions, by 
every description of cruelty and treachery, to give up 
the belief of their fathers 1 If these are notorious 
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facts, it necessarily follows, from the premises 
of the Russian court, that all the Catholic states 
of Europe have the right to invade the Russian 
territory, and to regain for their co-religionists 
those liberties of Avhich they have been robbed, 
in contradiction to morality and in the face of the 
most solemn compacts. Russia Avill not grant such 
a right to the Catholic and Protestant states ; and 
for that very reason she ought to refrain from such 
injustice herself.** 

Two* of tlie documents wliich were made 
public shortly before the* corrmioiicement of the 
war, are of remarkable character, in rbspect 
to the imperial position of the Avriters. These 
wore — a letter from the Emperor Napoleon to 
the Emperor Nicholas, and the reply. After 
the bold seizure of power in 1851 by "the then 
President of the French Republic, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, followed by the assumption of the 
imperial title in 1852, the small states of Europe 
hesitated Avh ether or not to recognise the new 
Emperor of the French: they wait«^ for a sign 
ft*om the great continental leader — the Czar 
Nicholas. Nicholas gaAx that qualified assent 
which is typified by the appellation of ‘good 
friend ’ to the person addressed, instead of ‘ brother* 
•«— a difference which is understood to have a definite 
meaning in royal circles. The Emperor Napoleon, 
thus admitted to a sort of equality Avith the 
ezar, Avi’ote an autograph letter to Nicholas, dated 
29thJanuaiy 1854— Intended as a last attempt to 
induce the czar to listen to reasonable terms of 
accommodation. Copies of this letter were pro- 
fusely distributed throughout France, as if to 
notify to the French nation that thK)ir emperor 
Avould not unnecessarily or wantonly 2 )lungc into 
Avar. The letter passed in review all the cir- 
cumstances of the quarrel hetwceii Russia and 
Turkey, and the obligations of England and 
France toAvards Turkey; and it then sketched a 
proposal, that an armistice should bo signed 
forthwith ; that the Russian troops should be Avhh- 
drawn from the Principalities ; that the English 
and French fleets should be withdraAvn from the 
Black 8oa ; that Russia and Turkey should appoint 
two plenipotentiaries ; and that these should 
agree upon a convention to bo submitted to the 
four powers. The letter ended by the declamtion, 
that it was written by ‘ Your Majesty’s good 
friend, Napoleon.* The reply from the czar, 
dated 1854, was courteously Avorded, but 

non-effective towards the maintenance of pence. 
It exonerated Russia, and threw all the Idumc 
on Turkey and her Allies. It proposed that Iluj 
Allies should withdraAv the fleets before he Avas 
to bo called upon to withdraw his amiics ; and 
that Turkey should . send an ambassador to Ht 
Petersburg to sue for peace. The letter contained 
these words : ‘ AVhatever your majesty may decide, 
menaces will not induce mto to recede ; my confi- 
dence is in Ood and in my right ; and Russia, as 

* Turkey : its History and Progress, li. 414. 
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Another efTort to preserve peac^ and one of a 
singular character, was made in a non-official 
quarter. The members of the Society of Friends 
have ever been remarkable for the consistency with 
which, through good report and evil report, they 
have deprecated war in all its forms; and they 
resolved on an attempt to move the mighty o/ar, 
who would not be moved by the imited voice of 
Europe. On the 20th of January, three Quakers 
— Henry Pease, of Darlington ; Joseph Sturge, of 



Louis Kapolbon. 

IUrLiiin.fj:ham ; and Robert Charlton, of Bristol — ambassador in London ; and that, for the same 

not out on a winter-journey from London to St reasons, they had )>rensrred applying to Count 

retcrslmrg, by way of Berlin, Kdnigsberg, and Riga. Nesselrode direct, for the purpose of securing his 

'riie route fr<im Riga to St Petersburg was traversed assistance in the presentation of the Society’s 

by means of sledges ; and no fewer than 300 horses address to the emperor. They waited on the 

>Yerc required for this service, by successive relays count, and left him a French copy of the address 

on the road. Considering the groat amount of for the emperor’s perusal. As a consequence, tlioy 

snow which had fallen, however, and the extent were admitted to an audience of the emperor on 

of the journey, the travellers reached their destiiia- the lOth. Tliey read an Address from the Society 

tirni with less discomfort than they had expected, of Friends, praying the emperor, in tlie name of 

On their arrival at the Russian capital, they that Christianity which was alike his religion and 

obtained an introduction to a gentleman who had theirs, to avert the horrors of war by adopting 

resided in Russia for forty years, and who, it was some other means than those of bloodshed to heal 

thought, would be of service to them in their the wounds between him and other sovereigns, 

delicate mission. He advised them to solicit an He received them kindly, and then spoke at some 

interview with Count Nesselrode, chancellor or length, throwing the whole blame of the war upon 

jn'iiuc ministoi* of the empire. This they did, others — ^as was his wont whether in speaking or 

stating that they liad not deemed it advisable to ^writing. He tlien introduced them to tho empress 

ap].>ly to their own ministers, or to the Russian and the Grand-duchess Olgor-^aughter of tho czar, 


I can i^uarantce, will prove liersclf in 1854 
what she was in 1812.’ This allusion to the 
disasters at Moscow was very galling, and was 
l)crhaps intended so to bo, to the French. Tlic 
coiTcsj)ondcnce took place without previous concert 
witli tlio British sovereign or government ; whotlier 
it would have been approved beforehand, has not 
been stated ; but tho English ministers afterwards 
expressed their assent to what tho Emperor of tho 
French had advanced. 
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and Princess-royal of Wurtemberg — by whom they 
were courteously received. The emperor sent a 
written reply by the tliree deputies to the Society 
of Friends in England; and thus ended an 
attempt, fruitless in rault^ but respectable for 
the singleness of purpose and the unselfishness | 
which had suggest^'it. The proceeding, however, | 
did not pass without strictures in parliament. It | 
was urged in many quarj;ers that private indi- 
viduals, however excellent their motives, could 
jiot thus assume the management of international 
disputes, without incurring a risk of embarrassing 
the government on whom the responsibility (ir 
public affairs rested. 

a somewhat later period in the history of the 
war, Frcderika Bremer, the Swedish authoress, 
sought to apply her womanly gentleness towards 
the inaintcnance of peace — not, as the Quakers 
had done, by a direct appesil to the c/ar individu- 
ally, but by appealing to European sympathies 
generally. She prepared an address, fur publica- 
tion in the English, American, Frcncli, Russian, 
>Swcdisli, and German newspapers ; and, as might 
liavc been expected, selected the Tiaicn as the 
representative of the Englisli press. The address 
was an invitation to a Peace Alliance, among the 
woincn of all nations. It commenced thus ; — ^ At 
a time like this, wdicu the Powers of the West arm 
themselves against those of the East, and enter into 
a struggle threatening to s^^read over several of the 
countries of Europe like a largo bleeding wound, 
tearing men from tlicir homes, leaving thousands 
of widows and fatherless cliildrcii, destroying 
harvests, burning cities, filling hospitals, calling up 
bittef and liatefiil passions, laying shackles on 
commerce, imbittering life in many thousand 
cpiict, industrious families : a struggle, the sorrowful 
effects of which possibly may bo felt by most of 
the nations of the earth — at such a time wc have 
ventured a thought, a hope, that through woman a 
peaceful alliance might he concluded, embracing 
the whole cartli — an alliance oi)posing the direful 
effects of war, and contributing by united and 
well-directed efforts, under the blessing of God, to 
the development of a state of peace, love, and well- 
being, to come forth when once the terrors of war 
shall ho over, and the time of devastation has 
X>as8ed away.’ The project consistctl in an attempt 
to combine all the benevolent societies of women 
in all countries into one great alliance : to enable 
those who heal the sick, educate the young, shelter 
the houseless, feed the hungry, clothe the inikcd, 
Inform the vicious, raise the fallen, to comhiiio 
their efforts to yet greater purpose during a time 
of war — not to* stem the warfare itself, at least 
to mitigate its horrors. Addressing the benevo- 
lent women of all countries, the writer, or perhaps 
writers said : ^ We ought now to tell you who they 
are who thus address you, ' Wo are Swedish 
women, united for the care of poor orphans and 
destitute families in Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. We can rejoice in the co-operation of 
onr queen, and the humblest woman can join us, 


and hiking care of a family or a single child, rise 
to tlio dignity of its guardian-angel on earth. We 
have recently entered into connection with the 
societies of women, daily becoming more numerous, 
in different parts of this countiy, in order thereby 
to strengthen and encourage each other. We are a 
little fiock, and belong to a small nation ; but wc 
rejoice that from this nation have risen great men 
and benefactors to humanity.’ Generous as was 
the intention, all-womanly the feeling, the project 
was not of a practicable character. The Times^ in 
a friendly editorial article, pointed out this to Miss 
Bremer, and added : ‘ The iniluence of women is 
boundless in the world ; as mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, wo have to thank them for well-nigh 
every particle of real happiness we enjoy in our 
passage from the cradle to the grave. Wherever 
misfortune falls or calamity oppresses, or sickness 
chains the limbs of a sufferer to his bed of pain, 
there tliey will be found, w'itli pity in their glances, 
comfort in their touch, and charity in their hearts. 
But we have a very strong belief that a woman 
must he loft to select the ol>jects of her sympathy 
for hoi'sclf, and that any attempt to drill her into 
the measured step of a battalion of charity, march- 
ing to the relief of the world in general, would 
most signally break down. In benevolence, as in all 
things else — if w'e may argue from tlie practice of 
the best and kindliest among them — women shew 
to most advantage in the quiet of their own homes. 
Leave it to them to find out the poor neigh- 
bour, and the poor neighbour’s sick child, and to 
administer relief in their own way. As many as 
step out of this sacred circle, are not altogether 
so admirable as those who remain within if. 
We have never heard of any real advantage to 
humanity which has resulted from liigh-soaring 
female endeavours to regenerate mankind.’ , 

To revert to the course of public affairs. The 
withdrawal of the Russian amhassadtirs fi-oiii 
London and Paris, after the failure of the corre- 
spondence hotwcoii the two emperors, was quickly 
tbllowed by tlie issuing of the following manifesto 
by the czar : — 

‘We, Nicholas I., &c.-. 

Wc have already informed our beloved and faithful 
subjects of the progress of our disagreomonts with the 
Ottoman Porte. 

Since then, although hostilities liave commenced, 
we havo not ceased sincerely to wish, as we still wish, 
tlio cessation of bloodshed. We entertained even the 
hope that reflection and tipie would convince the 
Turkish government of its misconceptions, engendered 
by treacherous instigations, in which our just demands, 
founded on treaties, have been represented as attempts 
upon its independence veiling intentions of aggrandise- 
ment. Vain, however, have been our expectations so far. 

Tho English and French governments have sided 
with Turkey, and the appearance of the combined 
fleets off Constantinople served as a further incentive 
to its obstinacy ; and now, both the Western Powers, 
without previously declaring war, havo sent their fleets 
into the Black Sea, proclafining their intention to 
protect the Turks, and to impede the free navigation 
of our vesBcls of war for the defence of our coasts. 
After a course of proceeding so unheard of among 
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civilised nations, wo recalled our embassies from 
England and Franco, and have broken off all politioal 
intercourse with those powers. 

Thus, England and France have sided with the 
enemies of Ctiristianity against Russia combating for 
the orthodox faith. 

Jiut Russia will not betray her holy mission; and, 
if enemies infringe her frontiers, wo are ready to meet 
them with the firmness bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. Are we not still the same Russian nation 
of wliose exploits the momorablo events of 1812 bear 
witness ? 

May the Almighty assist us to prove tliis by deeds! 
With this liope, combating for our persecuted brethren, 
followers of the faith of Christ, with one accord let all 
Russia exclaim : O Lord, our Redeemer t whom shall 
we fear? May God bo glorified, and Uis enemies be 
scattered I ” 

St I'KTEUMuuKca, February 1854.* 

This manifesto created a very uneasy feeling 
tlirougliout Western Europe ; it so evidently 
shewed wliat efibrts would bo made to give the 
approaching war a religious aspect, and to kindle 
the torch of Oinaticism in awl of the czar’s views. 
To say that ‘England and France have sided witli 
the enemies of Christianity against Russia com- 
bating for the orthodox faith,’ was to say that 
which would rouse millions of ignorant serfs into 
iinjdacahlo hostility against Western Europe. 

The formal <loclaration of war by England is 
hero given in full, as an oftlcial record of tlie 
circumstances which led to hostilities ; — 

* It is with deep regret that Ucr Majesty announces 
tlic failure of her anxious and protracted endeavours 
to preserve for her people and for Europe the blessings 
of peace. 

Tlie unprovoked aggression of the Emperor of 
Russia againA the Sublime Porte has been persisted in 
with such disregard of consequences, that after tho 
rejection by the Emperor of Russia of terms which the 
Emperor nf Austria, the Emperor of the French, and 
Iho King of Prussia, as well as Jler Majesty, considered 
just and' equitable, Her Majesty is compelled by a 
sense of what is due to the honour of her crown, to 
the interests of her people, and to tho independence of 
tho states of Europe, to come forward in defence of an 
ally whoso territory is invaded, and whose dignity and 
iiidopondence are assailed. ‘ 

Her IMajesty, in justification of the course she is 
about to pursue, refers to the transactions in which Her 
Majesty has been engtaged. 

Tho Emperor of Russia had some cause of complaint 
against tho Sultan Avith reference to the settiement, 
which liis Highness had sanctioned, of the conflicting 
claims of the Greek and Latin Churches to a portion 
of the Holy Places of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. 
To the complaint of the Emperor of Russia on this 
head justice was done, and Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople had the satisfaction 'of promoting an 
arrangement, to which no exception was taken by the 
Russian Government. 

But, while tho Russian Government repeatedly 
assured the Government of Her Migesty, that the 
mission of Prince Menchikoff to Constantinoplo was 
exclusively directed to the settlement of the question 
of the IIoly« Places at Jerusalem, Prince Menchikoff 
himself pressed upon the Porte other deihands of a far 
more serious and imporlant character, the nature of 
which he in the first Instance endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to conceal from Her Majesty’s Ambassador. 
And these demands, thus studiously concealed, affected, 


not the privileges of the Greek Church at Jerusalem^ 
but tlie position of many millions of Turkish subjects 
in their relations to their sovereign the Saltan. 

These demands were rejected by tho spontaneous 
decision of the Sublime Porte. 

Two assurances had been given to Her Mi^esty — 
one, that the mission of Prince Menchikoff only 
regarded tho Holy Places ; the other, that his mission 
would be of a conciliatory character. 

In both inspects Her Majesty’s just expectations 
were disappointed. 

Hem'ands were made whidi, in the opinion of tlie 
Sultan, extended to the substitution of tlie Emperor of 

f lussia’s authority for bis own over a large portion of 
is subjects, and those demands were enforced by a 
threat ; and when Her Majesty learned that, on 
announcing the termination of nis mission, Prince 
Mcnchikofi* declared that the refusal of his demands 
iifould impose upon the Imperial Government tho 
necessity of seeking a guarantee by its own power, Her 
Majesty thought proper that her fleet should leave 
Malta, and, in co-operation with that of Ilis Majesty 
tho Emperor of the French, take up its station in the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles. 

8o long as the negotiation bore an amicable character, 
Her Majesty refrained from any demonstration of 
force. But when, in addition to the assemblage of 
largo military forces on the frontier of Turkey, the 
Ambassador of Russia intimated that serious conse** 
quenccs would ensue from the rcfiisal of the Sultan to 
comply with unwarrantable demands, Her Msgesty 
deemed it riglit, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
the French, to give an unquestionable proof of her 
determination to support the sovereign rights of tho 
Sultan. 

Tho Russian Government has maintained that the 
determination of the Emperor to occupy the Priiici- 
palitioB was taken in consequence of tho advance of 
the fleets of England and France. But tho menace of 
invasion of tho Turkish territory was conveyed in 
Count Nesselrode’s note to Reshid Pacha of tlio ~ 
of May, and rc-stated in his despatch to Baron Brunuow 
of the which announced the determination of 

the Emperor of Russia to order his troops to occupy 
the Principalities, if the Porte did not within a week 
comply with the demands of Russia. 

The dispatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, authorising him in certain specified 
contingencies to send for tho British fleet, was dated 
tlie 81 St of May, and the order sent direct from 
England to Tier Majesty’s Admiral to proceed to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles was dated the 2d of 
June. 

The determination to occupy the Principalities was 
therefore taken before the orders for the advance of the 
combined squadrons were given. 

The Sultan’s Minister was informed, that unless he 
signed within a week, and without the change of a 
word, tho Note proposed to the Porte by Prince Men- 
chikoff on the eve of his departure from Constantinople, 
the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia would be 
occupied by Russian troops. The Sultan could not 
accede to so insulting a demand ; but wlien the actual 
occqpation of the PrincipaRties took place, the Sultan 
did not, as he might have done in the exercise of his 
undoubted right, declare, war, but addressed a protest 
to his Allies. 

Her Migesty, in cotgunction with tho sovereigns of 
Austria, France, and Prussia, has made various attempts 
to meet any just demands of the Emperor of Russia 
without affecting the dignity and independence of the 
Sultan ; and had it been the sole object of Russia to 
obtain security for the eidoyment by the Christian 
subjects of the Porte of their privileges and immunities, 
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die would have found it in the offers that have been 
made by the Bultan. But, as that security was not 
offered in the shape of a special and separate stipulation 
with Russia, it was rejected. Twice has this ofibr been 
made by the Sultan, and recommended by the Four 
Powers— once by a Note originally prepared at Vienna, 
and subsequently modified by the Porte ; once by the 
proposal of bases of negotiation agreed upon at Con- 
stantinople on the 81st of December, and approved at 
Vienna on the 18th of January — as offering to the two 
parties ' the means of arriving at an understanding in 
a becoming and honourable manner. 

It is thus manifest that a right for Russia to interfere 
in the ordinary relations of Turkish subjects to theii 
Sovereign, and not the happiness of Christian commiJ 
nities in Turkey, was the object sought for by tiro 
Russian Government. To such a demand the Sultan 
would not submit, and His Highness, in self-defence, 
declared war upon Russia ; but Her Majesty, neverthe- 
less, in conjunction with her Allies, has not ceased her 
endeavours to restore peace between the contending 
parties. 

The time has, however, now arrived when — the advice 
and remonstrances of the Four Powers having proved 
wholly ineffectual, and tlio military preparations of 
Russia becoming daily more extended — it is hut too 
obvious that the Emperor of Russia has entered upon 
a course of policy which, if unchecked, must lead to the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 

In this conjuncture, Her Majesty feels called upon, 
by regard for an ally, the integrity and independence 
of whose empire have hften recognised as cs.sential to 
the peace of Europe, by the syrapatliies of her people 
with right against wrong, by a desire to avert from her 
dominions most injurious consequences, and to save 
Europe from the preponderance of a Power wliich has 
violated the faitli of treaties, and defies the opinion of 
the civilised world, to take up arras, in conjuncjtion 
with the Emperor of the French, for tho defence of tiie 
Sultan. 

Her Majesty is persuaded that in so acting she will 
have tlie cordial support of her people ; and that tho 
pretext of steal for the Christian religion will he used 
in vain to. cover an aggression undertaken in disregard 
of its holy precepts, and of its pure and beneficent 
spirit. 

Her Majesty humbly trusts that her efibrts may 
be successful, and that, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, peace may be re-established on salb and solid 
foundations, 

Westminstisa, March 2S,- IStii.’ 

The English and French governments, as lias 
been before observed, steadily maintained the 
political character of tho struggle — especially 
England, who had no concern with the question 
of the Holy Places, except that of a well-wisher, 
ready and willing to heal the wounds of all 
pai'tics, had it been possible, llie purport of tho 
war is clearly stated in the above Declaration. 
‘Lord Palmerston stated, in tho following year: 
* It is not necessary for me to follow in detail all 
the extensions of territory wliich have marked tho 
advance of Russia for a long time. It would be 
easy for me to follow her iVom tho eastern shores 
of Asia through Central Asia^ through tho Caspian 
Sea, through Armenia^ Poland, and the Danube, 
and then through the extreme confines of Norway 
and the Arctio Sea — ^it would be easy for me to 
shew that In her treaties she never took any 
natural houndaty as Ihe limit of her territory, 


but some artificial separation, which would give 
her the pretence or tho occasion for fhrther 
aggression. When such has been the policy 
pursued by Russia, and when we find tho present 
Emperor of Russia [Alexander II.] declaring that 
his missibn was to carry into effect tho system 
pursued by Peter and Catherine, by Alexander 
and Nicholas, wo felt that the time was come for 
defending the independence of Turkey and of 
Europe from such aggression.’ * 

Lord Palmerston, in another speech, delivered 
himself as follows : — ^ When Count Nesselrode 
asserted, at a later period, that our government 
had known from the outset what were the whole 
demands of Russia upon Turkey, ho asserted that 
— I am bound to say it — which was uttei'ly at 
variance with the fact. It is painful to speak of 
a government like Russia in terms of censure 
or reprobation ; but I am bound to say, on 
behalf of the English government, that the 
Russian government, by itself and its agents, bas 
throughout those transactions exhausted every 
modification of untruth, concealment, and evasion, 
and ended with assertions of positive falsehood.’ 
Lord John Russell, too, in one among many 
speeches on the subject, said : ‘ At each step | 
Russia has tlircatencd Turkey. She has kept 
Turkey in that state that, without giving imme- 
diate alarm to Europe, she could dictate at Con- 
stantinople. Late years have seen a considerable 
change in the government of Turkey, I will not 
say that that change has extended to all its inferior 
pachas and governors; but the govemment of 
Turkey have seen that there are new and improved 
mo<lcs of government, consisting iy dispensing 
equal justice to all her subjects, whatever might be 
their religion, and which might make Turkey 
stronger as a power than she ha(J over been while 
her strength rested upon tho ascendancy of tho 
Mohammedan race and the subjugation and degra- 
dation of every other race. That improvement of 
Turkey lias excited tho jealousy and apprehension 
of Russia. You will sec that in no case has tho 
government of Russia, which has pretended to he 
kiixious for Christian privileges and for the good of 
tho Christian subjects of Turkey, been favourable to 
those amendments and enlightened reforms which 
the govemment of Turkey have made. On tlic 
contrary, the language of Russia has always been : 

Turkey must fall, unless her ancient Moham- 
medan maxims are maintained in force — Turkey 
must fall, unless tho old Mohammedan system is 
kept up in full vigour — ^Turkey must fall, unless the 
separation between the Mohammedan and Christian 
races is carefully preserved and strengthened.” 
Su6h being the language of Russia, who can doubt 
what is tho intention of Russia? Who can doubt 
that, going from step to stop, augmenting her 
territory and increasing her influence, alienating 
tho Christian subjects of tho Porto from the 
sovereignty of the Porto, her final object — ^which 

* Bpseoh In the Honse of Commons, /tme 8, 1805. 
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commenced before the middle of last century, and 
which might not be completed for some time to 
come — who can doubt, I say, that her final object 
must be the subjugation of the Ottoman Empire, 
and Ihc absorption of a great portion of that 
omj»iro in her own dominions, while the other 
]>ortion, nominally independent, would bo depen- 
dent, in fact, on her influence and lier authority ? 
Such a state of things would be so dangerous to 
Europe that wc, on our side, must not stop until 
wc have obtained some security against such a 
consummation being effected; we on our side, 
must not stop — and, let me say it, will not stop.’ * 

These views certainly accorded with those enter- 
tained by the nation at large, and spoke the true 
feeling of British statesmen on the case between 
Russia and Turkey ; but it is to bo regretted that 
the same energetic tone w^as not assumed through- 
out in their diplomacy. The czar, hearing on 
record the adulatory phrases so frequently applied 
to him in former years by Englisli statesmen, was 
tempted to assume an air of injured innocence; 
while the English nation, comparing tlicir heroic 
<lcminciatioTi3 with a timid and vacillating course 
of policy, remained long doubtful of the sincerity 
of the government oiKciais. 

The terms on which England and France under- 
took to assist Turkey — or, rather, the objects to be 
attainc<l — wore defined in a convention, ratified on 
the Ifith of April 18-54, of whicli the following arc 
tlie principal clauses : — 

* Their Majesties the (iueon of the United Kingdom 
of Ureat Britaiu and Ireland, and the Emperor of tlie 
French, having d(!tcrinined to afford their support to 
ITis Majesty the Sultan Abdul-Medjid, Emperor of the 
Ottomans, in' the war in which he is engaged against 
the aggressions of Knssi.a; and being, moreover, com- 
Iiclled, notwithstanding their sincere and persevering 
efforts for tlio Inaintcnancc of innice, to become them- 
selves belligerent parties in a war which, without their 
active intervention, would have threatened the exist- 
ing balance of power in Europe, and the interests of 
their own dominions ; have in consequence, resolved to 
conclude a convention in order to determine the object 
of their alliance, ns well as the ineaiis to be employed 
in common for fulfdling that object ; and have for that 
purpose named as their Plenipotentiaries — [here the 
names of the Earl of Clarendon and Count Walewski 
are given, in the pretentious style of such documents ; 
after which the clauses of the Convention appear as 
follow] : — 

Aut. I. — The High Contracting Parties engage to do 
all that shall depend upon them for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the rc-cstablishmcnt of peace between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte on solid and durable bases, 
and of preserving Europe from the recurrence of the 
lamentable complications which have now so unhappily 
disturbed the general peace. 

Art. II. — The integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
being violated by the occupation of the provinces of 
Moldavia and of Wallachia, and by other movements of 
the Russian troops, their Majesties, the Queen of the 
ITiiitcd Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
limperor of the French, have concerted, and will concert 
together, as to the most prai)or means for liberating the 
territory of the Sultan f^om foreign invasion, and for 

• 
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accomplishing the object specified in Article I. For 
tills purpose they engage to maintain, according to the 
requirements of the war, to be judged of by common 
agreement, sufficient naval and military forces to meet 
those requirements, the description, number, and 
destination wliereof shall, if occasion should arisen be 
determined by subsequent arrangements. 

Art. hi. — W hatever events may arise from the 
execution 'of the present convention, the High Con- 
tracting Fartios engage not to entertain any overture 
or any proposition having for its object the cessation of 
hostilities, nor to enter into imy arrangement wil^ 

' the Imperial Court of Russia, without having first 
^ deliberated thereupon in common. 

‘ I Art. IV.— -The High Contracting Parties being 
miimated with a desire to maintain the balance of 
power ‘ in Europe, and having no interested ends in 
view, renounce beforehand the acquisition of any 
I advantage for themselves from the events which may 
occur. 

Art. V, — Their Majesties the Queen of the Unitctl 
I Kingdom of Great Britain anrl Ireland, and the Emperor 
of tho French, will readily admit into their alliance, in 
! order to co-operate for the proposed object, such of the 
other Powers of Europe as may be desirous of becoming 
party to it.* 

Another convention between England and 
Franco, relating to prisoners of Wear, was ratified 
in London on tho 20th of May 1 854. Its priiicip.al 
clauses run as follow : — 

‘ Art. I. — The prisoners made in the eoiirse of the 
present war shall, as far as possible, be divided ccpially 
between tho two countries. 

Whenever one of the two countries shall have main- 
tained a greater number of prisoners, or shall have 
supported a certain number for a longer period of time, 
an account shall bo made every three months of tho 
excess of cxx>endituro wliich may have been incurred, 
and repayment sliali be made of the half of the amount 
I by the government of tho other country. 

Art, IL — Instructions shall be hereafter concerted 
between the two governments, in order to make known 
to the officers of their naval and military forces tho 
places or ports to which the prisoners are to be sent. 

Art. 111. — If a dex)ot for prisoners should bo estab- 
I lished in any x>lace not in the possessions of either of 
{ the two countries, the expenses of it shall be borne 
between the two governments ; but tho advances to he 
made shall be by the government which shall have 
uppointed officers to take charge of the establishment. 

Art. IV. — Whenever the two governments shall 
^ agree to an exchange of prisoners with the enemy, no 
distinction shall bo made between their rcspoctivc 
subjects who may liave fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, but their liberation shall be stipulated accord- 
ing to x)riority of the date of their capture, except under 
special circumstances, which arc reserved for the 
mutual consideration of the two governments.* ; . 

It was a natural consequence of the unity of 
purpose with wliich England and France entered 
uxmn tho war, that the two nations should place 
themselves, as nearly as possible, on an equality 
in all that concerned actual conflict with Russia. 
Ilenco, tlie foreign secretary sent to all our consuls, 
tho colonial secretary sent to all our colonial 
goveniors, the Admiralty sent to all naval com- 
manders on foreign stations, and tho French 
government sent to all their consuls and naval 
commanders, instructions, the general tenor of 
which may ho gathered from tho following: — 'll 
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is a necessary consequence of the strict union and 
alliance which exists between Great Britain and 
France, fliat, in the event of war, their conjoint 
action should be felt by Russia in all parts of the 
world ; tliat not only in the Baltic, and in the 
waters and territory of Turkey, their counsels, their 
armies, and their fleets, should be united either 
fur offensive or defensive purposes against Russia, 
but that the same spirit of union slmuld prevail in 
all quarters of the world ; and that, whether for 
oifonco or defence, the civil and military and 
naval resources of the British and French Empires j 
should be directed to the common objects of pro/ 
tocting the subjects and commerce of England and 
France from Russian aggression, and of depriving 
the Russian government of the means of inflicting 
injury on either. For these reasons, Her Majesty’s 
government have cagrecd with that of Jlis Majesty 
the Emperor of tlio French, to instruct their civil and 
naval authorities in foreign parts to consider their 
respective subjects as having an equal claim to 
protection against Russian hostility ; and for this 
j)urpose, either singly or in conjunction with each 
other, to act iiulifferently for the supj[)ort and 
defence of British and French interests. It may 
be that, in a given locality, one only of the powers 
is represented by a civil functionary, or by a naval 
force ; but in such a case, the influence and the 
])Owcr of that one must be exerted as zealously and 
ettjciciHly for the i>rotection of the subjects and 
interests of the other, as if those subjects and 
interests were its own.’ 

So far in respect to England and France. The 
attitude assumed by Austria and Prussia towards 
Russia was much less clearly defined. A convention 
between those two powers was signed at Berlin on 
the 20th of April ISol ; but this convention di<l 
not bind either to assist against Russia. It stated 
that ‘His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and llis 
Majesty the King of Prussia, ])cnetratcd with deej) 
regret at the fniitlcssncss of their attempts hitherto 
to 2)i*ovent the breaking out of war hetweeu Russia 
on the one hand, and Turkey, Franco, and England 
on the other,’ had deeni(;d it necessary to niake 
arrangements for defending each other, and Ger- 
many generally, whether attacked by Russia or 
by England and Franco. The convention consists 
mainly of the following five articles — 

‘ Art. I. — His Imperial Apostolic Majesty, end Ilis 
Majesty the King of Pnissio, guarantee to each other 
reciprocally the possession of their German and non- 
German possessions, so that an attack made on the 
territory of the one, from whatever quarter, will ho 
regarded by the other as an act of liostility against 
his own territory. 

Art. II. — In the same manner, the High Contracting 
Parties hold themselves engaged to defend the rights 
and interests of Germany against all and every injury, 
and consider themselves ^und accordingly for the 
mutual repulse of every attack on any part whatsoever 
of their territories; likewiseii also, in the case where 
one of the two may find hinwplf, in understanding with 
the other, obliged to advance actively for the defence 
of German interests. Tlie agreement relating to the 
latter-named eventuality, as likewise the extent of the 


assistances tlien to bo given, will form a special as'also 
integral part of the pre^nt convention. 

Art. hi. — I n order also to give duo security and 
force to the conditions of the oflensive and demnsive 
alliance now concluded, the two Great German Powers 
biiid^ themselves, in case of need, to hold in perfect 
readiness for war a part of their forces, at periods to bo 
determined between them, and in positions to be fixed. 
With respect to the time, the extent, and the nature of 
the placing of those troops, a special stipulation will 
likewise bo determined. 

Art. IV.— The High Contracting Parties will invite 
all the German Governments of the Confederation to 
accede to this alliance, with the understanding that the 
federal obligations existing in virtue of Article 47 of 
the final Act of Vienna will receive the same extension 
for the States who accede as the present treaty 
stipulates. 

Art. V.— Neither of the two High Contracting 
Parties will, during the duration of this alliance, enter 
into any separate alliance with other Powers which 
shall not be in entire harmony with the basis of the 
present treaty.’ 

An additional article to this convention was 
signed on the same day, binding the two powers to 
endeavour to bring Russia to peaceful views, and 
defining the miitjtrium of aggression whicli would 
induce them to attack Russia in hostile form : ‘ A 
mutual offensive advance is stijmlated fur only in 
the event of the incorporation of the Princi 2 >alities, 
or in the event of an attack on or i)assage of the 
Balkan by Russia.’ 

Just before war between Russia and the Western 
Powers actually commenced, the czar idacod many 
parts of his dominions in a state of siege — all 
commercial and civil proceedings being rendered 
subservient to military rules. Five imperial 
ukases or orders were issued at St Pt^ci’sburg on 
the .0th March. One jilaced the governmeut of 
Ekatherinoslav and the lUstrict of Taganrog in a 
state of siege, under General Khomuloff ; a second 
related to St Petersburg, uiulcr the Czarevitch or 
Grand-dukc Alexander, afterwards Alexander 
II. ; a third, to the governments of Esthonia 
and Livonia, under General Berg and General 
Snvaroff-Kiminski ; a fourth, to the government 
of Archangel, under Vice-Admiral Boiil. The 
fifth nkaso related to the western and south- 
western provinces — Poland, Courland,' Koviio, 
Vilna, Grodno, Volhynia, Podblia, Bessai^abia, 
and so much of the govcrninent of Kherson as is 
situated on the right or western side of the river 
Boug, were declared in a state of siege; the 
command in the western provinces was given to 
Prince Paskevitch and General Rudiger, and in the 
southern or south-western to Prince Gortchakoff 
and General Osten-Saoken. The Grand-duke 
Constantino, the most daring and ambitious of tlu* 
four sons of Nicholas, commenced an energetic 
arming of all the salient points of the emiuro on 
the shores of the Baltic ; he travelled with untiring 
activity from station to station, examined all the 
fortifications; and, in his^ caj>acity of Giiiiid 
Admiral, m^o defensive an*angements against 
the formidable fleets of England and Fi ance. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with 
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this war, illustrative of the sympathy felt by the 
British colonists for the m^er-country, was the 
presentation of numerous addresses from the 
colonists to the crown — ^first, when the news of the 
declaration of war arrived ; and, secondly, when a 
Patriutic Fund was established for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of the soldiers who 
might fall in the war. The Earl of Elgin, 
as Oovcmor-gcncral of Canada, transmitted to 
England ‘loyal addresses’ from the Legislative 
Council, the Legislative Assembly, the municipal 
councils of some of the towns, the ministei's 
and elders of the Pi'esbyterian community, and 
the chiefs and sachems of six nations of Canadian 
Indians. At a later date, the same colony 
transmitted ^£20,000 from the Canadian legis- 
lature for tlie soldiers’ widows and orphans. 
New Brunswick sent three addresses from the 
Council, the Assembly, and the inhabitants. 
Newfoundland, Barbadoes, Grenada, Gibraltar, 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, Soutli 
Australia, ifew Zealand — ^all in like manner sent 
addresses to the crown in the summer of 1854, 
an<l contributions to the Patriotic Fund in the 
following winter. Ono jdoasiiig incident in 
respect to these expressions of sympathy was, that 
the munifiGent Canadian donation of j£20,0()() 
w^as sent, half to the British, and half to the 
French forces — thus regarding them tiaily jis 
brethren in arms. The Emxjeror Napoleon, in 
acknowledging tliis gift, spoke in graceful terms 
of the bygone days when the Canadians were 
Ib'cnch colonists. 

So long a ijcriod had clajiscd since Europe had 
been involved in an extensive war, tliat tlie more 
ar<lont advocates of hostility >vith Russia were 
scarcely prepared for the numerous disturbances 
of ordinary commerce which immediately and 
necessarily followed. The Declarations, Procla- 
mations, and Orders in Council, issued between 
February and Ajml 1854 by the British govern- 
ment, were many in number, and boro relation 
to the following subjects : — Procla^mlion, I8th 
February, prohibiting the cxi)ortation of arms, 
ammunition, gunpowder, military and naval stores, 
or steam - marine api)aratus: Proclamation^ Otli 
March, prohibiting the equipment of any shij) in 
British ports for the service of a foreign state, 
without an express royal licence: Declaration^ 
28tli March, explanatory of tlie causes which had 
compelled Her Britannic Majesty to go to war Avith 
Russia : Declaration^ 28th March, to the effect that, 
Avbilo the queen maintains the right of a belligerent 
to i»rovent neutrals from breaking any blockade 
she may establish against the enemy's coasts, 
she will, nevertheless, waive the right of seizing 
enemy’s property (not contraband of Avar) on board 
a neutred vossol ; and also the right of issuing 
letters of marque to privateers, iu order to render 
tlie war as little injurious as possible to the states 
Avith which she remains at peace: Order inCoundl^ 


29th March, granting a general reprisal or poAver 
of seizure of all Russian ships and goods, whether 
belonging to the emperor or to his subjects, and 
to condemn and sell the prizes thus taken : Order 
in Council^ 29th March, placing an embargo on 
all British ships from entering Russian ports, or 
Russian "ships from entering British ports, except 
under certain special circumstances: Order in 
Cotmcil, 29th March, allowing a period of six 
weeks for the loading and departure of any Russian 
merchant-vessels AA'hich happened at that date to 
in Britisli ports: Proclamation^ 29tli March, 
regulating the mode in which the net-value of any 
X>rizes shall be distributed among the commissioned 
officers, non-commissioiicd officers, seamen, and 
marines on board the ship or ships Avhich might 
have captured the prize, and defining the circum- 
stances which Avould justify a claim to rank any 
particular sliip of the fleet among the captors: 
Order in Coimcily 4th April, lessening the severity of 
tlic terms of the ]>roclamation of 18th February, 
and allowing powder iwid other materials of war to 
he exported, except to places wlicre they might be 
likely to bo rendered available to Russia: Order in 
Council, 7tli April, relating to Russian ships in India 
and the colonies, and allowing them thirty days to 
take in cargo and depart, reckoning from the time 
Avhen they should receive formal notice of this 
order: Order in Coimcily 7th April, extending to the. 
Channel Islands and to the Isle of Man the same 
restrictions as to other British ports, in respect to 
the cessation of trade with Russia : Order in Council^ 
15th April, relaxing the severity of the declaration 
of 28tli March, and permitting the ships of friendly 
njitions to import or export cargoes at British 
ports, to Avhomsoever those cargoes might belong 
— Avith these provisos, that the goods shall not be 
contraband of war, and that the trade shall not bo 
Avith blockaded i)orts: Order in CotmeUy 15th Ax)ril, 
extending the time during Avhicli Russian ships 
i may take in cargoes for a British port, in respect 
I to Russian ports of shipment in the Baltic and the 
I White 8ca: Order in Council^ 15th April, prohibiting 
the exportation of arms, amraunitjjte;^ or steam- 
marine a]>}>aratus, from Without 

especial licence from governors of 

those places. ‘ 

Ono observation suggests itself at the close of 
this Chapter. The war was distinguished by a 
double* current of operations, simultaneous but 
independent — that of diplomacy, and that of 
campaigning. The diplomacy assumed varying 
hues, according to the progress of the campaigning ; 
and thus it arises that both currents must be 
watched in turn, to trace the mode in wliich 
each acted upon the other. The diplomacy of 
1854, in which England and France endeavoured 
in vain, to induce Austria and Pnissia to partici- 
pate .in the war, Avill suitably present itself for 
notice in a more advanced portion of the work. 
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HB alliance between England* 
and France for a common object, 
to bo attained by warlike means 
diplomacy should fail, was at 
I first scarcely comprehended by the 
two nations. It was something so 
^ ^ strange, that men doubted how to 
'understand it. From the days of Orecy, 
'roitiers, and Agiucourt — IVom the reigns of 
*tho Edwards and the Henries of feudal times — 
England had experienced alternations of war and 
peace with Franco, but none of warlike alliance 
and co-operation. There may, possibly, have boon 
instances slightly approximating to such com- 
inimity of interest during times of war, but none 
of such magnitude as to occupy a prominent place 
in the pages of history. Many manifestations of 
national pride, many of niuUuil irritation, had been 
presented from time to time ; insomuch, that when 
the Treaty of Alliance was signed, and war against 
Russia declared, prejudices had to be swept away 
on both sides. Again, England had never been 
at war with Russia, except to a slight degree 
(luring the complications which followed tlio 
French Revolution ; and even then it was a war 
rather of ])apcr than of canuoii. That our country 
should sever all friendly tics with the powerful 
czar, seemed therefore as novel as the formation of 
jiu alliance by which England and Franco would 
light side by side in the same cause. The cxjdicit 
declaration in the Treaty, that neitlicr power sought 
for any aggrandisement hy reason of a contest 
intended to assist tho sultan against a formidable 
enemy, appealed to the justice and good faith of 
tho English and French nations; and this appeal 
met with a warm response. 


FORCES AND STRATEGY OP THE 
WESTERN POWERS. 

But England had something more to learn than 
tho remodelling of alliances. She was called 
upon to meet the difficulty ot waging war after 
a long period of European iieace, during which the 
arts of industry had flourished, and the enthusiasm 
for militaiy and naval glory had cooled down. The 


Duke of Wellington, during tho last twenty years 
of his life, had repeatedly drawn attention to the 
fact, that the military arrangements of this country 
were in a dofoctivo state — coast-defences crumbling 
away, militia system neglected, stores insufficiently 
maintained. The assertion was in some quarters 
disbelieved, and in others regarded as of no import- 
ance; while those who admitted and deplored the 
fact, were too few in number to possess a remedial 
power in tho government or in parliament. The 
army and ordnance estimates were invariably high 
each year, however profound tho state of peace 
may have been ; and there was a feeling spread 
abroad in the country, that if inefficiency appeared 
in our military power, uilensivo or defensive, it 
must bo attributed to misappropriation of means, 
and not to the parsimony of tho nation in respect 
to tho amount of supply. Happily, or unhappily, 
nothing had occurred to put to tho test tlic defen- 
sive power of Britain ; nor was it knoiv^i, except to 
a few, how limited wore our military means of 
external attack;. but various circumstances, neces- 
sarily made public during tho progress of tho war, 
rendered abundantly evident the fact that, in 1854, 
England was ill prepared for a campaign, so far 
as tho exigencies of military service abroad were 
concerned. Slowly and painfully did this truth 
become ai>parent. 

The object of tho war being primarily to protect 
Turkey ii*oin the attacks of Russia, and, in a 
secondary degree, to lessen tho power of the czar 
to inflict mischief on his neighbours generally, it 
became a duty on the part of tho Allied Powers to 
agree on a plan for obtaining these results. In all 
wars, strategy must be intimately dependent on 
geograpliy, both natural and political ; and in this 
war agfainst Russia, geography had marked out 
cerUiin conditions to which the plans of the Allies 
must hend. Glancing at a map of this gigantic 
empire, we see that the czar's dominions touch the 
ocean at only a few practically available points. 
vThe Arctic Ocean, along the whole of the noHhern 
coast of Europe and Asia, from Norway to Bohring's 
Strait, bounds these dominions; yet it presents 
but one single port of any commercial or political 
value — ^namely, A rchangel. Eastward, the power 
of Russia is bounded by tho sterile and thinly 

inhabited coasts of the North Facific ; ■westward, 
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lior commerce finds an outlet by means of the 
Baltic and the Sound; in the souths the Black 
Sea and the Bosphorus fiirnish the only maritime 
channels to the Mediterranean; while in the 
south-east, the Otispian, an inland lake without an 
outlet, simply separates the Russian dominions 
from certain Persian and Tatar provinces,, The 
maritime regions, therefore, in which an ^nemy 
could w^eaken Russia, are the shores of the Baltic 
and the Black Bea : tlio others being of compara- 
tively smaller value. Tn respect to land-frontier, 
Russi<a touches upon the dominions of Sweden, 
Pnissia, Austria, Turkey, Persia, the Tatar Khans, 
and China ; and her vulnerability on any part of 
this wi<lc-spreading frontier must depend upon the 
relations existing between the various governments. 
Now, the only one of these states wdiich Wiis in 
hostility with Russia in 1854, was Turkey ; for in 
the midst of the diplomacy of the period, Sweden, 
Prussia, and Austria, all kept free ft’om any actual 
rupture wdth the czar. The land-frontier brought 
within range of probable warfare, was that which 
is conterminous to Russia and Turkey — namely, 
at the boundary between Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
marked by the river Pruth ; and an irregular line 
from the eastern end of the Black Sea to Mount 
Ararat, separating Asia Minor fi’om Georgia and 
the Caucasus. 

These conditions <letcrmincd the limits and 
nature of any plan wdiercby the Allies might act 
effectively against Russia. English or French 
troops could be brought into action in four regions 
—the shores of the Baltic, the shores of the Black 
Sea, the Russian frontier at the Pnitli, and the 
Russian frofitier between Georgia and Asia Minor. 
All other military operations,, on an}i;hing like an 
extensive senje, wore virtually interdicted by the 
politicLil relations existing at tlie time between 
Russia on the one hand, and the states of 
Northern or Central Europe on the other. The 
elder Napoleon frequently demanded a right of 
way for his armies through the central states 
of Germany, when Prussia, Russisi, or Austria 
was to be attacked ; but the AVestern Powers, in 
1854, neither asked nor could have obtained such 
Si permission. To attack and capture all Russian 
vessels on the high seas ; to blockade all Russian 
ports of any commercial value ; to land armies on 
any or jill of the four Russian boundaries above 
named — these were the courses open to the Allies. 
It was speedily determined that both pow'crs should 
despatcli fleets to the Baltic and the Black Bea ; 
that both should send armies to Turkey, there to 
he employed as circumstances might suggest ; and 
that the forces of both powers should act together — 
sharing the cost and the dangcra equally — earning 
equally any glory which might accrue from the 
struggle — and contributing equally to the liberation 
of Turkey from the trampiels of the c/iir, and 
Europe generally froiA the disastrous influence of 
the czar’s power. 

The iflans of the Allies were not publicly 
known at the commencement of the war; but 


cireumsttanccs transpired early in the next following 
year, which led the governments of both countries 
to afford explanations concerning the' strength and 
destination of the respective forces in the sprihg of 
1854. The Duke of Newcastle, who was secretary 
of state for war and the colonics vrlicn the "war 
broke out, was appointed to a new office, minister or 
secretary for war, in the autumn of the same year ; 
and in this office, it was his duty to superintend all 
the arrangements for the conduct of the war. The 
following were the answers to five questions, 
relating to the jdan of campaign, which the 
^uke gave before a Committee of the House of 
Commons : — 

* At what period was the expedition to the East first 
determined on ? — ^Die first official order for sending any 
troops abroad was given on the 9 th of February. 'Those 
troops were sent to Malta. 

Wlicn it was first decided upon, was it intended to 
make an expedition to Turkey? — Certainly. 

With wlmt object was that expedition undertaken ? 
— 'The first and immediate object was to protect the 
'Turkish Kmiiirc from invasion, then threatened by the 
Russian forces, which had advanced upon the left bank 
of the Danube. 

What was the origin of the determination to make 
war? — ^Tho course taken by the Emperor of Russia 
in invading the Principalities — a part of the 'Turkish 
dominions — was the iminediate cause. 

Can you explain why Malta was selected, in the 
first instance, as the destination of the troops?-— The 
jxmson was this : it was considered desirable that at the 
moment of declaring war, or of signing a convention 
with Turkey, we should send a military force into the 
sultan's territories, and it was desirablo that that force 
should be as large as possible. Tlic distance from 
England being so great, 1 considered it right to recom- 
mend to the government, which adopted my suggestion^ 
to send out a body of 10,000 men to Malta in tho 
first instance ; to have tho steam-transports which 
had conveyed those troops sent home to fetch a similar 
number of troops ; while the advanced corps at Malta 
could be transferred, by means of sailing transports and 
the men-of-war steamers, to Turkey ; so that the whole 
force of liOjOOO or 25,000 men would be landed there 
in one-half the time which would have been requisite 
had none been sent on first to Malta.’* 

The Duke of Newcastle gave further iiifonnatiou 
concerning the preliminary arrangements made by 
the Englisli government, before the actual declara- 
tion of \var. * As early as the begiiming of January; 
foreseeing tho great probability of our being obliged 
to send out a military force to that country, we sent 
Lieutenant-colonel Vicars, with three other officei^s 
of engineers, to Turkey, with general directions to 
inspect tho country, Jiiid the means of defence 
especially bearing upon the capital, and also to 
render any assistance they could to tho Turkish 
government to prepare defences. Colonel Vicara 
was taken seriously ill at Gibraltar, and unable to 
proceed ; in consequence of which, we applied to 
Sir J. Burgoyne to recommend an officer to suc- 
ceed him, and Sir J. Burgoyne at once, in the 

* Proceedings of the Qommittee on the St{tie of t?te Army before 
SehaetvpoL The niiitory of this oommitteo belonga to a later portion 
of the present work ; but the evidence collected will occasionally he 
adverted to, in so fnr as it throws light oa ctreumstonoes connected 
with the early stages of the war. 
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handsomest inanuer, offered to go himself, llo did 
so, leaving this country by the next mail ; I think 
about the 27th or 28th of January. They made 
an accurate survey of the whole country, and 
recommended that lines should be thrown up at 
Buktir, and even, if necess.ary, in front of Constan-' 
tinople. Soon after ho had left this country, I, | 
believing he had not a sufficient engineering staff, | 
sent out Msyor Dickson of the artillery — a dis- | 
tinguished officer, who was selected on account of | 
bis knowledge of the Turkish language and 
manners — and three other engineer officers, with i 
further instnictions to examine the countiy, and/ 
report upon its salubrity, to ascertain what places 
were suitable for the encampment of troops, and 
where wholesome water Avas to bo procured. Those, 
officers executed the duty intrusted to them, and 
Major Dickson snbsccpiently reconnoitred tlio 
Danube and the gi*catcr j>art of Bulgaria: Sir J. 
Biirgoyno having confined himself to Roumelia, 
witli the exception of a visit to the camp of Omar 
Tacha.’ 

Towcrful Jis is the navy of this countiy, both 
royal and mercantile, tJic arraugemont.s for the 
.shipment of troops and artillery Averc A"ciy tlefectivc 
when the Avar began ; the old system had fallen 
into disuse since the end of the former Avar, and 
lia<l not been succeeded by any tiling of better 
ebaracter.' There is the authority of Oaptaiu 
Milne, one of the Lords of the Acliniralty, for the 
statement, that in February 1854 the Admiralty 
had not a single transport-ship in its .service : the 
duties of the transport-service being performed by 
the comptroller of the Victualling Department. 
A Tran.sp(>rt Board Avas established later in the 
year, in connection with the Admiralty j l.mt at 
the ])criod uoav under notice, the whole .system Avas 
in utter coiiru.slon. Sir James Ci'ahani, first Lord 
of the Admiralty, afterAvards gave evidence, that 
* rc4uisition.s to tlic Admiralty used to come from 
seven different quarters — occasionally from the 
Secretary of State as to the embarkation of men ; 
frequently from the Horse Guards, after con.sulta- 
l^ni Avith the Secretary of State ; from the Board 
of Ordnance, in reference to the embarkation of 
artillery and ciigincci'S ; then from the Trciisiiry, 
as to the coimiii.s.sariat; from the Secretary Jit War, 
for the mcdiccal supplies ; and then a double 
requisition from the Board of Ordnance, sometimes 
as to ammunition, and sometimes as to stores. I 
found the .inconveniences arising from that state 
of things to bo so great, that I represented strongly 
lay opinion that it Avas absolutely necessary that 
these various requisitions should bo brought to a 
common centre ; and 1 suggested to tlio Secretary 
for War, that day by day the requisitions should 
be fiated and appi'oved by him, and that when so 
approA'cd, it should bo the duty of the Transport 
Board to caiTy tliem out.* 

The government being almost wholly unprovided 
Avith means of transport to the East, tendera were 
sought from such diipowners as would undertake 
the service. As a moans of dispatch, steamers 


were preferred to sailiiig-yessels; and thus an 
enormous amount of steam-power was spee^lily 
called into use. This, however, was so costly; that 
sailing-A^'essels Avere mostly selected as transports 
for artillery and hcaAy stores; and it Avas planned 
that there should bo an incessant passage of such 
transports to and from the Levant, as rapidly as 
the voyages could be made. The government 
applied to scAxntecn steam-navigation companies 
for aid in respect to steamers, and to individual 
shipowners in respect to sailing-vessels. The 
AvithdraAval of many steamers from the various 
mail-packet routes, consequent on these urgent 
demands of the executive, occasioned for many 
months considerable derangement in the postal 
service. Some of the transports thus taken up 
were engaged Avith the question of payment loft 
to arbitration, under a clause of the luail-packet 
contracts, Avliicli empoAvers the government so to 
hire vessels belonging to the steam companies; 
Avhilo others Avero engaged at. a certain sum per 
month. During tlic month of Fe<)nuiry, the 
Adiniraliy was called upon to ftirnish means of 
transport for 50.0 officers, 10,033 men, 272 AA^omcn, 
12 children, 1508 horses, 750 tons of eam]>-cquipage, 
850 tons of baggage, 080 tons of ordiiauco, and 
1088 tons of provisions. Small as an army of 
10,000 or 12,000 may be, it becomes here evident 
how enormous is the Aveigbt to be moved when 
.such an army is provided Avitli all its accompani- 
mcnls; and Avlicn it is further eon.sidored that 
the Avhole had to be transported to a distance of 
3000 miles to reach the Black Sea, the magnitude 
of the undertaking is sufficiently di, splayed. Under 
the dislocated an’angcuicnts of our» tran.sport- 
service, it was a Avovk of great labour to desj>.atch 
twelve steamers by the 20th of March, containing 
a little move than 10,000 officers and men. The 
stores Avcrc sent on tAvo plans: in the first, a ship 
Avas hired at so much per ton for tlic voyage, 
and it Avas the interest both of the gOA'crnnient 
and the shipowner that the A'oyagc sliould be 
completed as quickly as possible; on the other 
])lan, the shi]) Avas hired at so much per month, 
insomuch that tlic oAviicr had no especial motive 
to cxpeilite tlio voyage. The autliorities preferred 
the former of these plans, hut were often obliged to 
ado£>t the latter, i>articularly in respect to the largo 
stcamei's. A sum of about 50s, i)er ton per month 
Avas the usual average rate at which the govern- 
ment hired steamers; and thus a steamer of 2000 
tons burden, employed in carrying troops to the 
East, cost the country at the rate of £5000 per 
month. The government would have found it 
much cheaper in the end to have purchased the 
vessels at once: but men were wanting; the piiy 
is higher in the commercial navy than in the 
royal navy; and anomalies would have been 
introduced by the entry of the transports into t)ie 
rank of govemment vessel.«»i Thus, the charge 
upon the nation was rendered higher because the 
available hands were too fcAv. At a later perioil, 
however, the government purchased the Himalaya 
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and tho Prince^ tvro noblo steamers belonging to 
the fleet of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam* 
navigation Company. 

But it was not alone in the means of transport 
that the war found England ill prepared. The ord- 
nance store had fallen to a low condition since the 
former war; and it was only by great exertions 
tliat it could be augmented during 1852. Lord 
ilardingo, commanderdn-chief, in affording infor- 
mation concerning the state of the artillery at the 
beginning of tho war, said : ‘ My first act, on taking 
office in March 1852, as Master-General of the 


Ordnance, was to examine into the state of our 
artillery; and I found the number of guns, field- 
battenes for Great Britain, to bo about foiiy or 
fifty, and those of the date of the battle of Waterloo. 
I proposed to Lord Derby’s government, in a long 
memorandum, my reasons for considering that to 
be a dangerous condition for our artillery to be in, 
and I recommended that 300 guns, and two wagons 
to each gun, should be immediately prepared. 
Lord Derby’s government assented to that proposal, 
which was carried into effect by the succeeding 
government.** When tho ordnance came to be 
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despatched to tho East, vessels were freighted 
especially for this service; and with every gun 
Avere sent the men, horses, ammunition-wagons, 
and stores requisite for ono gun, in order that, 
when landed, each consignment or detachment 
might bo complete in itself. With 24 guns were 
despatched from Woolwich 42 officers, 1090 men, 
901 horses, and 124 ammunition-wagons. 

Tlie English army itself, taken in its totality, 
hod fallen into an ill-organised state during a peace 
of forty years. It was not enough that conquests 
had been made in India, China, Birmoh, Kafllr- 
land; it is not by such conquests that an army 
can be maintained ia the discipline and habits 
of European warfare ; and, indeed, most of these 
conquests were made by troops belonging to the 
East India Company, ccdling forth only a small 


amount of service from tho queen’s troops. At the 
beginning of 1854, the British army, besides the 
Guards composing the Household Brigade, con- 
sisted mainly of 100 regiments of the line, including 
the rifle brigade, together with 8 local corps. Tho 
cavalry, including 7 regiments of dragoon-guards, 
made up 23 regiments. The artillery numbered 
14 battalions. The 23 raiments of dragoons, light 
dragoon^ dragoon -guards, hussars, and lancers, 
together with the horse-guards and 2 regiments of 
life-guards, supplied about 12,500 sabres; the regi- 
ments of the line, with the gi'enadiers, Coldstreams, 
fusileers, and rifles, amounted to about 105,000 
infantry. Making allowance for certain deductions, 
the effective army, at the end of 1853, scarcely 

• Uvldenoe: Sebastopol Committee. , 
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exceeded 100,000. It received, however, two 
augmontationB, shortly before the commencement 
of the war, of 10,000 and 15,000; and in that state 
it comprised about 4600 commissioned officers, 9000 
iion-oommiasioned officers, and 114,000 privates. 
Those were independent of a few colonial corps, 
such as the Oeylon Rifles, the Canada Rifles, the 
Malta Fencibles, &c., making about 6000 or 7000 
more. The .artillery, comprising horse-artillery, 
foot-artillery^ engineers, and sappers and miners, 
numbered about 17,000 men at the close 'of 1843; 
but about the time of commencing the war, the . 
number had augmented to nearly 19,000. Glancing/ 
at the widely spreading British dominions, wo 
become forcibly struck with the fact, that England 
can have little to spare for European warfare out. 
of such a force. The 30,000 queen’s troops in 
India may bear a small ratio to the Company’s 
array of 250,000 men ; but they constitute a 'serious 
deduction from the imperial army. Then, all the 
various colonies must bo so circumstanced a-s to 
command military aid when necessary. The 
commander -in -chief must tliink of Gibraltar, 
controlling the entrance to the Mediterranean; 

. of Malta, tlie small but imi»ortant military position 
in the middle of that sea; of the Ionian Islands, 
in such near proximity to Turkey and Greece; of 
tho Capo of Good Hope, and its neighbour tbo 
Mauritius ; of tho rapidly growing Australian 
colonies; of the isolated but influential positions 
at Cliina, Singapore, and Oeylon ; of tho colonies 
Avliich occupy so large an ai*ea in North America; 
of the scattered West India Islands — all required, 
Mhon the war bi-oke out, a share of military 
]jrotection from tho mother-country. When, 
therefore, tho announcement was mado tliat 
U),()()0 men would bo despatched to Turkey, to 
j bo followed by 12,000 or 15,000 more, it was foJ* 

I br great draught from thp ZViiish amiy, 
however small to contend against so gigantic a 
})owcr as Russia. 

Tills British, portion of the Allied army was 
]»laccd under tho command of Lord Raglan, who, 
iVA Lord Fitzvoy Somerset, had during many 
years been military secretary to llio Duke of 
Wellington. Tho Duke of Cambridge, the Earls 
of (Cardigan and Lucan, Generals Brown, Evans, 
England, Bcntinck, Scarlett, Campbell, Fennc- 
fatiier, were among tho chief officers appointed to 
the expedition. 

Great was tho excitement when the several 
regiments began to leave our shores for their 
destination in the East. Bo long a time had elapsed 
since the din and turmoil of war had been heard 
in England, that a now generation had sprung up, 
whose knowledge of the costs and hori'ors of 
warfare was little other than traditionary. Two 
months elapsed before any cavalry left England, 
for there was long a doubt whether it would be 
ti'ansportcd through France, or round by way of 
Gibraltar; but tho infantry began to depart at 
the end of February — a month before tho actual 
declaration of war. As regixSent after regiment 


embarked, cheers, tears, good wishes, high hopes, 
accompanied them. The Fnsileors, quartered in 
the Tower, were among the first to depart ; and 
when the cavalcade, headed by tho band playing 
inspiriting airs, emerged from the old fortress, and 
threaded its way through the busy streets of the 
metropolis, countless thousands watched and greeted 
the soldiers as they passed — ^not that all understood 
the real nature of tho quarrel which was to issue 
in battling ; for many of tlio soldiers could never 
comprehend why they were called upon to fight 
against an emperor, merely because that emperor 
had behaved wrongfully towards the sultan. 
Setting politics aside, however, the troops, actuated 
by an esprie de corps, departed cheerfully for tho 
East, resolved to maintain the honour of their 
flag and country in any contests in which they 
might be engaged. Boutham[>tou was one of the 
chief ports of departure ; and tho military value 
of railways was fully experienced in the flicility 
with which troops were conveyed from liondun 
and tho heart of England to that port» Cork Avas 
tho chief place of embarkation for the troops 
despatched from Irelaml. Liverpool was another 
sceno of active operations. The embarkation 
of tho 88th Avas one only among many exciting 
scenes which that town displayed during tho early 
spring. The regiment arrived at Liverpool by 
raihvay from rrcston, and imarchcd through tho 
streets to tho landing-stage. Tho troops were in 
high spirits ; but there was the usual drawback to 
their enthusiasm. ‘ A number of women, the wives 
and sAveethearts of tho men, were taking their 
adieus ; and it Avas most painfol to witness their 
unrestrained grief, ami the efforts of ttio men to 
comfort them. A foAv minutes T)eforo one o’clock, 
tho ordfiT givCu to fuJ oand playing » 

several bars of PfUrich^s Dap, and the multitude I 

cheering heartily as they set out. In detiling ; 

through the streets old men, Avomen, .and 

young boys, jostled AAilh each other, and struggled 
for tho honour of shaking hands Avith tho ti‘oo])s, 
Avho were greeted w ith good wishes from all sides.’ 

The Ripon steamer Avas one of the first which 
conveyed troops to Malta, on their Avay to tho East. 
This lino vessel, belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Bteam-iiavigation Company, made the 
passage from Southampton to Gibmltar in five 
days. On each morning, tho men Avei’c exercised 
at Minic-riflo shooting, firing at a target hanging 
from the end of one of tho ship’s yards ; while in 
the evening, soldiers and sailors joined in dancing 
and singing. As with the Grenadiers on board 
tho Ripon, so with the Coldstream Guards on 
board tho Orinoco, all went vrell, under the care 
of tho commanders of those vessels. It was on 
tlie 22d of February that these two A^cssels, accom- 
panied by the Manilla, received detachments of 
tlie Household troops at Southampton; and on the 
23d, all three started for Gibraltar, in tho midst of 
a rough sea, which tried the p&tienco and good- 
humour of tho men. A space of fourteen inches 
is * man-of-war’s allowance’ for the width of 
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hammocks on hoard ship^ but tho Guards were 
allowed eighteen inches; and this half-yai*d was in 
many instances a troubled region of sea-sicknoss. 

Malta hecarno a sceno of strange excitement. 
Steamer after steamer arrived during the month 
of March, bringing consignments of troops, until 
tlio little island was almost filled to repletion. 
Valotta, the chief town, became busy as a fair; 
and the ^laltese made a fine harvest on tho ocoa* 
sion. Besides the three steamers already named, 
tlic Ningara^ the the Vulcan^ tho Emu^ 

the Kangaroo^ the tSimoom, and tlic VdleCta^ succes- 
sively amved; and as the troops conveyed in 


tlieso vessels were landed at Malta, tho military 
throng became very great. It was a fin© achieve- 
ment of tliat magnificent steamer, tho Hiimlaya — 
at that time the largest ship in the world— to bring 
1500 men from Plymoutli to Malta in seven days ; 
and, indeed, the steamers belonging to the several 
companies invaiiably eclipsed the few belonging 
to the government employed in this service. 
Among 10,000 or 12,000 soldiers, thus conveyed in 
a small number of steamers, some complainings 
and ropiniugs were to bo expected. In one vessel, 
the provisions were badly cooked; in another — the 
government steamer /Sfmoom— the machiuciy went 
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wrong, and tho voyage was rendered ycry tedious. 
For the most part, however, the men landed at 
Valctta in high spirits ; and those who had money 
to spend, whether officers or privates, mot witli 
little difficulty in so doing. Every Maltese 'work- 
man found iiiiinodiaio and incessant empluyiiicnt, 
to su[)i)ly the numberless little wants of so large a 
body of persons. 

The provisioning of this unoccupied army became 
a matter of much importance. That the troops 
Avere idly detained at Malta for many weeks, was 
a subject of regret both to officers aiwl men ; and 
severe strictures were made both at homo and 
abroad on the government, concerning the enforce- 
ment of tliis idleness. Tho delay was occasioned 
partly by the indecision of the homo authorities, 
and partly by the necessity of acting in concert 
wnth tho French ; but, explained as it may bo, tho 
long detention at Malta was injurious to the object 
in view, which would have been bettor secured by 
an earlier advance from that island to Gallipoli or 


Coiistcantinoplc. In a former paragraph, the Duko 
of NcwciistJc’s arrangement is adverted to, 'wdicreby 
it Wtas expected that if 10,000 men were despatched 
to IMalta by swift steamers, they might bo for- 
warded tbcncc to Gallipoli by sailing-vessels; while 
tho steamers returned to England for 10,000 more, 
which Avould in that case proceed direct to the 
Levant witliout landing at Malta. Tho plan might 
perhaps have been judicious; but it docs not 
explain the unprofitable detention of the first 
10,000 at that island. The commissariat oificer.s 
were incessantly engaged in providing for tho 
wants of these troops. The regiments arrived 
more rapidly than these functionaries werg pre- 
pared for them; and it was alleged, in defence, 
that the instructions sent out from England were 
hu*dyand insufficient. Sometimes coal, sometimes 
lamps and candles, sonietimcs the more important 
items of food and forage, were deficient in quantity 
at the tents of the camx>s. The livestock on the 
island diminished ^’ery rapidly when the troops 
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were added to the resident population, and the 
commissariat officers were despatched to Tunis 
to purchase oxen. Biscuit was made and f>aked 
• at the rate of 30, 000 pounds per day, partly for 
present consumption, and partly to accumulate a 
supply for the East. There was a kindliness of 
intention, if not a skilftiincss of application, in 
many of the government arrangements. For 
instance, about the middle of March, a Treasury 
minute was issued, whereby dircctioiis >vcro given 
to tho commissariat department for supplying the 
iroops with malt liquors, preserved potatoes, clioco- ^ 
late, coffee, tea, sugar, rice, and Scotch barley for^ 
].)rotli. These articles of diet wore in addition to 
the ordinaiy rations of bread and meat, ami to be 
supidied in detail at their nearest wliolesale cost, 
without payment of duty, and excluding iiieonvc- 
j uiciit fractions, thus leaving the public to bear 
! the expense which would be incurred for freight, 
j packing, ami other incidental chai-ges.* The 
i regulations under which these different articles 
! were to bo delivered in hulk by the coni- 

j niissariat to cacli regiment, and then distributed 
in detail, were loft to the commander-in-chief to 
<lctermine — his duty being, to fix a limit to the 
j quantity allowed to officoi’s ami men, in order 
I that the boon thus eonfcri-ed miglit not be con- 
i verted to other purposes than the soldiers’ benefit, 
i The importance of this precaution was pointed out 
I ill the Treasury minute, it being very naturally 
! presumed that in the article of beer, especially, tho 
predilections of our troops were likely to undergo 
no eliango from service in tho East. The fultil- 
mont of this minute, however, was scarcely rendered 
i available until after the troops left Malta. 

About the end of March, Sir George Brown, 
one of the otBccrs to whom tho management of 
the expedition was intrusted, landed at iilalta ; 
and arrangcraents were forthwith made to transfer 
the troo]>s from that island to Gallipoli. The 
bust-named town is a scapoi’t on the Straits of tho 
Danlanclles. It is situated in a peninsula which 
juts down southward from the mainland of Turkey, 
hounded on the cast by tlio Dardanelles, anti on 
tile ^vest by the Gulf of Siiros or Xcros. The sea 
distance from JVIalta to Giillipoli is about 7/50 miles, 
round the southern point of Greece, and threading 
a way between the numerous islands forming the 


* Tho followintp Tabular Statement ahows the enpplics provided, 
llic cuBt'pricc, and the rate of propoacd chargo : — 
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Grecian Archipelago : having tho kingdom of Greece 
on the west or left hand, and Asia Minor on the 
east or right hand. To this place it was, during 
April, that the British troops were conveyed from 
Malta, in consignments or detachments of such 
magnitude as the ships available could accommo- 
date. Mrs Young— better known by her earlier 
namc of Mrs Postans, as tlic authoress of various 
works relating to India — who was at Malta and 
Gallipoli during this stirring period of 1854, has 
given a lively description of tho scenes which 
preceded and aeeoinpanieil tlie embarkation. 

‘ After passing about a month in this fashion — 
all racket and arrival at Valetta, all bustle and 
confusion in the harbours, all anxiety and dis- 
traction at the barracks — tho order came for 
the gallant regiment to advance. Then came a 
scene baffling all description. The square within 
the fine new barracks of Vedcrla was crowded 
with Maltese, trying hard to dispose of baggage- 
animals of all descriptions — tho blind, the halt, tlic 
spavined, tho vicious — donkeys, midcs, horses, 

ponies Then tho packing, the exchanging, 

the selling superfluous comforts; tho collection of 
a few standard edibles; the saddles to be mended 
at the lust moment ; the tin diimcr-scrviccs — of 
two plates, one disli, and a drinking-cui^ — ^to bo 
made c(»mpletc; tlio cam]) bedsteads and stools 
to be selected ; the parading, the drumming, the 
orders and countor-ordex’S ; the private frying of 
bacon and eggs for officers’ breakfasts-— often by j 
the officers themselvas — on the most doubtfiil fires, I 
and in the most unworthy frying-pans; and, at j 
last, the embarkation on board the Vcf^nviits I 

steamer ! The prowding, the disooijifort ; tho ; 

luxury of one officcx*, who w.as allowed to lie on j 
tho floor in tho surgeon’s cabin, with his foci, umlcr j 
the chest of drawers ; the misci*y of another, taken 
on board sfo ill as to be scarcely considered out 
of danger for the voyage ! But at last it ended ; j 
and at sunset of the Gth of April, away steamed 
the Oyciops, with her troublesome burden in tow, 
to arrive in a dreadful snow-storm in tho Dardiu 
iielles, and to land at Gallipoli in as much misery 
;is the newly arrived on Turkish soil perhaps ever 
endured. Of this, however, 1 w^as not a personal 
witness, intending, as I eventually did, to follow 
in the ’wakc of the grande arm^e hy some mure 
tranquil means.’ * 

With more or less of such discomforts as usually 
accompany landsmen when ailoat, tho 10,(KK) 
British soldiers were conveyed from Malta to the 
Dardanelles ; and 10,000 or 12,000 more were 
afterwards conveyed from England without an 
intermediate detention at Malta. | 

It becomes necessary now to notice tbo French | 
preparations for war, coincident with, and in 
furthorance of, the operations of their . Allies. 

When the war was about to commence, the 
French newspaper Le Payf gave a detailed 
account apparently from trustworthy sources, of 

♦ Our Gawp in Turkept and the Jf'ny in it, p. 13. 
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the organisation and amount of the French army The course of strategy marked out by the French 
at that time. According to this document, the government, doubtless with the concurrence of 


directing or contndling power of the army consisted 
of a general staff, a staff corps, and a private staff 
for iho artillery and engineers; there were in it 
7 marshals of France, 80 generals of division, 160 
generals of brigade, and 560 officers of the staff, from 
the rank of colonel to that of lieutenant. Tho 
]>nlk of tho army, consisting of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers, was thus constitute<l : — 
Tlie infantry was composed of 100 regiments, of 
3 battalions each; 20 battalions of foot chasseurs; 
3 regiments of Zouaves and 2 of the foreign 
legion, with 3 battalions ; 3 battalions of native 
sharpshooters ; 3 of African light infantry ; and, 
lastly, a few companies of veterans. 1(^0 

ivgiments of tho line could afford immediately 
2 battalions of 1000 men each, and had also 
the means for recruiting with n third battalion 
fi*om tlio reserve. The 9 battalions of Zouaves, 
llic 0 of tho foreign legion, the 6 of tho sharj)- 
shooters anTI of the light infantry, were on a 
war-footing, and could furnish from 20,000 to 

25.000 men ready at once to enter on a campaign. 
Of the 20 battalions of tho foot-chasseurs, 10 
were organised, and 10 in course of organisation ; 
they numbered 1200 men each, able to give 
war-battalions of 1000 men. Tho force of tho 
]'>ench infantry ready to enter on a campaign, 
while leaving good staffs of regiinonts at their 
(lepfits in France, was thus estimated at 240 
war- battalions, or 240,000 men. Tho cavalry 
was composed of 12 reserve regiments, 20 of 
cavalry of the line, 20 of light cavalry,, all with 6 
S(juadrons ;®and 8 regiments of light cavalry — 4 
of African chasseurs, 3 of Spilhis, and 1 of Guides — 
'with 0 squadrons. The mounted troops gave, 
consequently, 300 squadrons. Each of tho 52 
regiments, with 5 squa<lrons, could immediately 
furnish 4 war-squadrons of 130 horses each; and 
the 8 regiments, of 0 squadrons, 700 horses each. 
Thus the force of the cavalry ready to enter on 
a campaign was estimated at from 32,000 to 35,000 
sabres, leaving, to keep up tho regiments, tho fifth 
squadrons, of good cadres and of young liorses. Tho 
artillery was composed of 14 regiments, of 16 
batteries ; and in addition, 1 regiment of ponton- 
iiicrs, of 12 companies ; 13 companies of military 
workmen ; 4 squadrons of flying-artillery ; and 6 
coni])anies of veteran artillerymen. The force of this 
artillery, ready for battle, was 360 guns, and from 

28.000 to 30,000 men, including tho flying-train. 
The engineers formed 3 regiments, with 2 battalions 
each, or 6000 men. Tho total force of tho army 
able to enter at onco on a campaign was, conse- 
quently, nearly 300,000 men and 60,000 horses; 
while the military organisation of Franco provided 
the means of raising this army to a much higher 
number, if occasion required. The above analysis 
referred to tho beginning of tho year 1864 ; but 
levies were soon afterwards made, which increased 
the disposable force at tho service of the 
government, ♦ 


their English allies, was embodied in the instruc- 
tions which tho Emperor of the French drew up 
for tho guidance of Marshal St Arnaud, to whom 
the command was given. Tho chief paragraphs 
of these instructions, which were dated the 12th of 
April 1864, wore tho following 

* In placing you, marshal, at the head of a French 
army, to fight at a distance of more than 600 leagues 
j from our mother-country, my first recommeDdatiou is 
to have a care for tlie health of the troops, to spare 
^^thom as much as possible, and to give battle only after 
having made sure first of, at least, two chances out of 
three for n. favourable result. 

Tlkc peninsula of Gallipoli is adopted as tho prmcip<al 
.point of disembarkation, because it must be, as a 
strategical imint, tho basis of our operations — that is to 
say, the place (Vat'mea for our depots, oiir ambulances, 
our provision-stores, and whence we may with facility 
either advance or re-embark. This will not prevent 
you on your arrival, should you deem it advisable, iVom 
lodging one hr two divisions in the barracks, 'which 
arc cither to tho west of Constantinople or at Scutari. 

As long as you are not in presence of tho enemy, 
the sxkrcading of your troops cannot bo attended 
with inconvenience, and tho x)rcsenc;c of your troops 
at Constantinople may xiroduce a good moral effect ; 
but if, perchance, after having advanced towards tho 
Balkan, you should bo constrained to beat a retreat, it 
would be much more advantageous to regain the const 
of Gallipoli than that of Constantinople ; for tlie Hussians 
'would never venture to advance from Adrianoplo upon 
Constantinople, leaving 60,000 good troops on their 
right. If, iioverihelcss, there should ho the intention 
of fortifying tho line from Kara-su, in front of Constan- 
tinople, it should only be done with tho intention of 
leaving its defence to the Turks alone ; for, I re^keat it, 
our position would be moreindependent, more redoubt- 
able, w hen on the flanks the Kussian army, than if 
we were blockaded in the Thracian peninsula. 

This first point established, and the Anglo-French 
army onco united on tho sliores of the Sea of Marmora, 
you must concert measures with Omar Pacha and Lord 
Bnglan for tho adoption of one of the three following 
plans ; — 

1. Either to advance to meet the Russians on the 
Balkan. 

2. Or to seize upon the Crimea. 

3. Or to land at Odessa, or on any other point of the 
Russian coast of the Black Sea. 

In the first case, Varna appears to me the 
most imix)rtant point to be occupied. The infantry 
might be taken there by sen, and tho cavalry morc' 
easily, perhaps, by land. On no account ought tho 
army to go too far frpm the Black Sea, so ad to be 
always in free communication with its fleet. 

In the Bci:ond case, that of the occupaMon of tho 
Crimea, the x>laco of landing must first be made sure of, 
that it may take place at a distance from the enemy, 
and that it may bo speedily fortified, so as to servo 
as a point d'oppui to fall back upon in case of a 
retreat. 

The capture of Sebastopol must not be attempted 
without at least half a siege-train and a great number 
of sand-bags. When within reach of the place, do not 
omit seizing upon Balaklava, a little port situated 
about four leagues south of Sebastopol, and by means 
,of which easy communications may kept up with the 
fleet during the siege. 

I In the third case, my principal recommendation is — 

I never to divide your army ; to march always with all 
I your troops united, for 40,000 compact men, ably 
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commanded, are al^vays an imposing force ; diTided, on 
the contrary, they are nothing. 

If compelled, on account of scarcity of provisions, to 
divide tlie army, dq so in such manner as always to 
be able to unite it on one point within t 3 venty*four 
liours. 

If, when marching, you form different columns, 

> establish a common rallying-point at some distance 
from tho enemy, that none of tlicm may be attacked 
singly. 

If you drive back the Russians, do not go beyond tho 
Danube, unless the Austrians enter the lists. . 

As a general rule, every movement must be concerted 
- with the Englisli Commandcr-in-cliief. There are only 
certain exceptional cases, where tho safety of the army ^ 
might be concerned, when you might act on your own 
resolution.* 

Toulon and Marseillea were tho Southampton . 
and ‘Liverpool of France in tho busy spring of 
1854. Franco being moro extensively a militar}^ 
power than England, and being nearer the scene 
of action, it was from tho outset agreed that the 
i French army in tho East should he more numerous 
than tho English, while tho English fleet was to he 
more numerous tliaii the French, 'ilic Frciicli, 
having a much more complete military organ- 
isation than ourselves, proceeded in their plans 
systematically and quickly. Toulon and Marseilles, 
the two groat French ports in tlie Mediterranean, 
j became alive with military ami naval ]»rep<iration8. 

I Tiio harbours crowded with shipping ; tho quays 
. laden Avith military stores ; the barracks filled with 
j fcoldicrs; tho hotels occupied by officers about to 
embark ; tho cavalry liorscs located in temporary 
stables; tho artillery gradually approaching the 
j ])laco of embarkation ; dealers and venders of all 
kinds making a harvest during the suimy-time of 
I prosperity ; men volubly discussing and actively ges- 
ticulating ; messengers and aids-do-canip hurrying 
io and fro, to receive and communicate orders — all 
tended to make those southern French ports foci of 
intense activity and excitement. It Avas about the 
end of March Avhen tho embarkation commciiccii. 
The Fi’cncli troops Avoro pat;ked on hoard ship 
more closely tlian their Englisli allies, in reference 
to tho number of troops to the tonnage of each 
vessel. t)nc screw-steamer, the Jean Jiart, received 
1 200 soldiers, besides tlic crcAV necessaiy to navigate 
it. Tho first convoy, of about 20,0(X) troops, Ava.s 
despatched in six or seven divisions, as folloAvs : — 
5400 men in tho Montebello^ Alger ^ Jean Bart^ and 
Ville de Marseilles; 3450 men and 225 lioi*scs in 
tho Asmod^Cy JJlloa^ Labrador^ CoUgny^ MeteorCy and 
Qorgone ; 1496 men and 40 liorscs in the Moiiettc^ 
Ectaireur^ Laplace, and Inprnal; 1130 men and 
20 horses in the Caffarelli, Vehce, and Brandon; 
3040 men in the Napolion and Suffreii; 4663 men 
and 80 horses in tho Montezuma, Panama, Albatross, 
Canada, and Titan; and the rest in tho Christopho 
Cotowhe, The whole of these vessels sailed witliin 
a fcAv days of each other ; and fhrther contingents 
look their departure at a later date. Tho men 
were mostly despatched from Toulon ; tho cavalry 
horses, munitions, provisions, and articles for 
encampment, mostly from Marseilles, at which 


port more than 300 A^esscls were freighted for their 
conveyance. 

Malta, by an arrangement between tho tAvo 
govemments, Avas adopted as a midway resting- 
place for a fcAv French troof>8, in addition to tho 
English Avho had arrived; and thus the little 
island became still moro Auvacious and bustling. 
The Christophe Colonihe. and tlie Mistral, Avhich had 
left Franco on tlie 19th of Marcli, arrived at Malta 
on the 23d, bringing General Canrohert, General 
Bosquet, General Martimprey, about 50 other 
officers, and 800 or 900 soldiers. It Avas a strange 
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sceno to IJio men. Malta had never before been 
Irodden by English and French troops at the same 
time, except during the heat and passion of w ar ; 
and tho suldiors iioav ga/cd at each other Avith 
intense curiosity. The dress of tho Highland regi- 
ments Avas a wonder to the French troops ; Avliile 
tho Arah-liko ZouaA'os of tho French were no less 
an object of attention to tho English. But curiosity 
and Avondcr soon gave place to enthusiasm ; tho 
troops ^fraternised’ — ^to use a favourite French 
term — ^Avith great heartiness, and the national 
anthems, God Save the Qiiee9^ and Partant pour la 
Syric, were exchanged from ship to ship, and band 
to band, in complimentary style. The Zouaves 
wore originally a tribe of Arabs, in or near flic 
regency of Algeria, When the French effected an 
occupation in tliat country, some of the Zouaves 
agreed to join their army;* and being active, 
fearless, and dashing felloAvs, they became great 
favoarites ; young Parisians joined their corps, 
although in distinct companies; and by degrees 
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there was establislied a regular branch of infantry 
under the name of Zouaves — French in composition 
hut Ar.ab in dress, and fitted fur a particular kind 
of service in active warfare. The Zouave dress is 
]>ictuicsqiie — an oi)en, simply ornamented jacket 
of Muc cloth, faced wdtli red ; an undcr-tunic of 
l ed, ilescending to the hips ; a broad silken sash 
coiled round the waist ; dazzling scarlet pantaloons, 
very full above the knee, and gathered in folds 
just below it; embroidered yellow leather greaves, 
covering the leg from the knee to the ankle ; a 
red fez cap, with a roll of cloth .at the edge to 
protect the head — such was the dress of the sun- 
burnt Zouaves, upon whom the British troops gazed 
in the harbour of Valctta. The full-i>antalooncd 
Zouave and the kilted Highlander might well 
scrutinise each other with some cunosity. ^ 

The sojourn of the French at M.alta di<l not 
amount to a residence. A troop-laden ship would 
anchfir in the harbour of Valctta for a day or two ; 
and the olliccrs and a few men w'ould take advan- 
tage of the f»])portunity to exchange civilities with 
thciir allies. The beginning of April found French 
as well as English soldiers tossing on a fre(|uontly 
sturniy voyage towards the Dardanelles. 'J'hc 
utliccrs readied their destination in many ways 
— some via ^larseilles and Malta, some by w'ay of 
Vienna and Trieste, w hile others took the sca-routo 
from Southampton to (Jibraltar and the Levant. 
Not only was Malta a central point, touched upon 
by many regiments both of the French and English; 
but it w^as rendered available in some respects as a 
depot fur the British fleet in the Mc<litcrranean, 
and was visited also by the French admirals. 
Added to Miis, it was a station at wdiich mail- 
stcaincrs stopped on their w^ay from Southamxiton, 
(libraltar, anjl Marseilles, in one direction ; and 
fiMim Trieste, Constantinople, 8y ria,aud Alexandria, 
in ilie opposite direction, lloncc, nothing could 
cxi!ccd the turmoil, activity, money-spending, 
polyglot lo(|u.acity, and belligerent speculations, 
of wdiich Malta was the scene during tlie spring 
of 18M. 

niUCEEDlNGS AT GAJ.LIi'OLI, I’KHJl, ANl> 
SCUT Alll. 

A strange scene, too, was presented to the quiet 
Turks, wdien the Allies soon afterwards took posses- 
sion of Gallipoli, The singular oblong peninsula, 
the Thracian Clicrsoncse,* forming one side of 
the Dardanelles, is W'cll fortifie<l, to maintain the 
rights of tlio Porte in respect to the passage of 
ships through those straits; thus, Bovali Kalessi, 
Kiamlch Kalessi, Dyrmen Bounouii, Killis Bahar, 
Kamasich, and Sectil Bahar, are all fortified posts 
in the Chersonese, near the southern mouth of 
tlio Dardanelles, mounting from 200 to 300 

*T1ie Greeks frequently aiqitied tlicir name for a pcninsnla 
(C/icraotiestui) In gcoffruphy. ThuH* Thracian Cheraoneaua viw tho 
name for tho MmuBula now under notice ; while the Crimea was 
the TaW'ica Chersonesus, 


guns, and faced by a line of yet more strongly 
armed forts on the opposite or Asia-Minor side 
of the straits. Higher up, however, where, tlie 
straits terminate in the Boa of Marmora, and 
w'here Gallipoli is situated, military arrangements 
are loss prominent ; and tho 12,000 or 10,000 
inhabitants of that town — a medlo}^ of Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jeyfs — occupy themselves 
with a peaceful ti*ade in com, wine, oil, and fruit 
Such a place, then, could not have been . otherwise 
tlian disturbed by an impetuous rush of military 
men from the West. 

^ The French precedc<l, by a brief interval, their 
English allies in their arriv.al and encampment at 
Galiii)oU; or, rather, although hutli continued to 

.arrive for some wrecks, a French regiment was the 
first to make a landing. One consequence of this 
soon appearcil. War is more a matter both of busi- 
ness and of pleasure to a Frenchman than to an 
Englishman ; in accordance with this tendency, the 
French troops made their new home comfortable 
in a very brief space of tinie ; iuid in so doing, 
aj)]>ropriatc(l tho best of everything, leaving 
inferior accommodation to tho English who were 
to follow tliem. It was not simply an cxemjili- 
tication of the j)r()verb, ‘ First come, first served ;* 
but tliose w'lio came first were better able, by their 
previous habits, to make the best of that which 
was available. 

By the iirst w^eck in April, 4000 French ti*oops 
w^cre encamped in and near Gallipoli, under tho 
command of GcncralOanrobcrt; and, to assist them 
in fortifying tlio peninsula — a plan at one time 
l>roi)OscMl, but only partially carried out — a body 
of English sappers were employed. It was on the 
5lh of the mouth that the Golden Fleece anchored 
ofl‘ Gallipoli, bringing the first contingent of the 
regular British army ; and by the 2lst, there w ere 
no few'cr than 22,000 French and 5000 English 
soldiers in tho peninsula, cooped up in quarters 
ill i^rcparcd for their reception. There is a defi- 
ciency of Avatcr near tho town ; and for tliis .and 
other reasons, partly strategical, a camp was 
formed at Bulair (Blcjar, Boulehar, Bulari), seven 
or eight miles higher up the peninsula than 
Gallipoli, and overlooking the Gulf of Saros. 

Gallipoli presented at that time a motley spec- 
tacle to tlio troops who successively arrived. Tho 
elements of the East and tho West Avero there, 
mingled in utter confusion. Possessing all tlie 
characteristics of a Turkish town — narrow, crooked 
streets, dilapidated houses, filthy roadways, pic- 
turesque mosques and bazaai*8 — it had also the 
living accompaniments of such a town. Turks 
squatting on their shop-boai'ds, smoking their 
pipes, and marvelling why tho English and French 
are always in such a hurry; w^omen with their 
veiled faces and yellow-booted feet, gliding along 
tho streets ; children rolling about and glorying in 
tho mud ; dogs, large, shaggy, fierce, and dirty, 
picking up the ofikl Avhich scjivcngers should have 
removed — such Avas Turkish Gallipoli. Then 
there were tho Greeks, Jews, and Armeniancf, who 
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constitute a largo portion of the population, each 
in his national costumo. To these were added 
the red-coated English soldier, the neat and quiet- 
looking rifleman, the kilt^ Highlander, the 
crimson-trousered Frenchman, the dashing Zouave, 
the officers seeking about for their quarters in the 
tumble-down houses of the town. The Turkish 
population looked upon all this in quiet amaze- 
ment — wondering why so many English and French 
soldiers should thus settle down at a place so far 
distant IVom the Danube, where Omar Pacha at 
that very time would have been glad of their aid. 


The English officers and men complained seriously 
of the discomforts to which the imperfect arrange- 
ments of the home-government subjected them. 
The very first day was enough to dishearten them ; 
for when the Golden Fleece arrived, there was no 
pilot to shew her where to anchor, no one came 
off to her from the shore, no British flag shewed 
that she was expected and welcomed, no British 
consul or interpreter was at hand ; and wlion, on 
the following morning, the officers landed, they 
had to learn that horses Avere scarcely obtainable ; 
that food was dear; and that the French lin/1 













secured all the best localities in and near the town, 
llustum Pacha, the Turkish governor, effected all 
that good-will could accomplish ; but he could not 
render Gallipoli suddenly capable of accommo- 
dating twice its ordinary number of inmates. The 
French found quarters in tlio Turkish part of the 
town, and the English in the Greek — that is, 
the latter did so after having been cooped up two 
days and a half in the Golden Fleece in Gallipoli 
harbour; a thousand soldiers having been so 
circumstanced, because no sufficient arrangements 
had been made for receiving them on shore. It 
did not improve the temper of these men to sec, 
during these two or three days, French vessels' 
arrive and land their contingents of troops with 
ease and celeiity. 

At a later date, when complaints reached the 
liomc-govcrnmcnt, direct denials were frequently 
given in parliament concerning their truth ; and 
from these denials, together with the details of 
evidence given before a Committee of. the House of 
CommoiiB many months afl;eru’'ards, it appears 


that the discomfurfs not to h.nvc been expe- 
rienced, if tlio different parts of the government 
machine had been iitted for liannonious working; 
but it was this want of harmony Avbicli lay at the 
root of the evil. The Duke of Newcastle, when 
examined by the Scbastoj>ol Committee, was asked 
whether, in liis capacity as minister of war, he liad 
sought information as to tlio capabilities of Turk<‘y 
to furnish sup]dies for the wants of the army ; to 
'which he replied ; 

* Directions were given to the commissariat oflicers, 
who were sent out at the very commencement — on Iho 
7tli or 8th of February. Inquiries as to the capabilities 
of the country were not, in the first instance, made in 
Bulgarin,^ but were confined to Roumolia — the first 
object being to send troops to Gallipoli. Coininissary- 
gcneral Smith was sent from Corfh, ho being to a 
certain extent acquainted with the languages of ilic 
East, Greek and Italian, lie had provided, 1 believe, 
generally speaking, sufllcicut supplies before the arrival 
of any troops at all at Gallipoli. It was in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of Sir J. Burgoyne, on 
strategical grounds, tliat Gallipoli was occupied ; that 
officer’s opinion being coiififiiiod by that of Colonel 
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Ardent, who had been sent by the Eodperor of the 
French for a similar purpose. 

What steps were taken to prepare for the reoeption 
of troops at Gallipoli ? — ^Instructions were given to the 
commissariat, who were informed of the number of 
troops for whom they would have to provide. 

Bid you receive information that they had provided 
for the wants of the army when it came ? — I did not 
receive any such information from the commissariat 
directly. It was not then under me. Tlie commissariat 
corresponded with the Treasury, and from the latter 
department I received information of its movements. 
I should say vast supplies of all kinds were sent from 
England. 

What supplies did you expect to find in the country 
where the army was to be sent? — Principally fresh 
meat, and, of course, bread to the greatest extent to 
which it could be obtained. In apprehension of the 
possibility of the supply of broad there failing, a largo 
supply of biscuit was sent out from this country. 

As to forage forliorses ? — I considered that ought to 
be provided in that country, but jirovision was never- 
theless made for sending out liay from England. 1 
apprehend none of that bay was landed at Gallipoli, as 
it was sent /rom here in suiling-vessels, which would 
not arrive until after the troops had left Gallipoli. Ko 
cavalry was landed at that place. 

But the infantry had all their ivants supplied at 
Gallipoli ? — At first there were complaints ; but, to the 
best of my recollection, more of want of transport than 
of provisions.* 

This minister was further asked, whether there 
had not been a great want of means of ti'ansport 
at Gallipoli. His reply was : ‘ I cannot say. It 
was undoubtedly the duty of the commissariat to 
provide such transport as was needed ; whether 
they have any justification, I cannot say. My 
impression^ is, thsit there had been considorahle 
difficulty ill procuring animals in that part of 
the country, although there was none nearer to 
Constant ino}flc. I was not awaro of any difficulty 
having arisen, until I received an intimation of 
it through a private source,’ 

Sadly frequent were the instances, in the earlier 
months of the war, in wliicli the British officials 
at homo were ignorant by whom instructions 
ought to have been given ; and equally ignorant 
whether the instructions, when given, had or liad 
not been properly carried out. 

As more and more troops arrived at Gallipoli, 
now camps were formed outside the toAvn j and in 
these camps tlio suiicriority of the French commis- 
sariat aiTangements was speedily exhibited, in the 
better supply of the men with tents, food, fuel, and 
medicines. The French landed with their baggage- 
trains, and convoyed their stores to the camping- 
ground with great quickness ; the English had to 
seek for vehicles and animals of draught before 
they could move. The commissaries worked 
actively and willingly ; but they were too few in 
number ; and had not the advantage of a well- 
organised system to work upon. Such, in like 
manner, was the case«with'the medical department 
of the British troops at Gallipoli ; the surgeons were 
few ; and there was unaccountable delay or neglect 
in forwarding the medicine-chests from Malta. At 
a time when the 4th, 28tli, 44tb, fiOth, and 93d 


regiments were all in or near Ga]llpcl4 as well as 
the rifle-brigade and many sappers ahd engineers^ 
any dislocation in the commissariat ahd medical 
departments was sure to bo felt with some severit jr 
and dissatisfaction. ^'Soldiers havo a tendency to 
make the best of cir<mmstances as they arise j 
yet many such letters as the following, IVotn an 
officer of the 50th, found their way into ^e English 
newspapers during the spring of 1864 

*CAKr, dAt.uroi.r, April 19« 

Our encampment is very wretched, and hardly any- 
^ thing except the men’s rations to he got to eat; no 
hoer, or anything but rum — “one gill,” the same as 
the men. The commiss(iriat is dreadfully managed : 
nothing of any sort. The French have everything — 
horses, provisions, good tents, and every kind of pro- 
tection against contingencies. To-morrow morning, 
we march at six o’clock to another encamping-ground, 
where we are to throw up trenches, and to remain for 
two months ; it is about seven miles flrom this place ; 
the ground is beautifully situated, overlooking the Bay 
of Gallipoli. It would he a good lesson to some of our 
government to take a lesson fl*om the French : the care 
and attention paid to their troops are perfect. 1 liml 
to purchase a mule, and pay ^11 for him. Everything 
is dear. 1 cannot get any tea to drink ; 1 should havo 
found it a ^cat comfort. The streets arc horrible, and 
the town is had. I never saw anything to equal it 
anywhere. Wo arc all obliged to sit on the ground, 
and eat vidiat we can. My breakfast consists of a piece 
of brown bread — no butter, and no milk; and till 
yesterday our men got no breakfast, Wo get eggs, 
and they are the only things to stand by at present, 
08 the meat served out is so bad no one can toucli It. 
We have no potatoes, or any other kind of vegetables, 
except onions. It is really more than a Joke, and all 
owing to the very had management of our commissariat 
department.* 

Hero ‘WO see that the commissariat, whether in 
fault or not, had *to bear the burden of censui’c 
— a burden which those officers deemed exceed- 
ingly unjust. A private in one of the regi- 
ments wrote home thus: ‘Tbo French are one 
hundred years in advance of us in regard to 
military equipments for the field. We arc loa<ied 
like packliorscs, with our knapsacks, cross-belts, 
with sixty rounds of ammunition, haversack, and 
an article termed a “ canteen,” shaped like a huttcr 
firkin, which would wear out a pair of trousers in 
a month. We were nicely fooled at home as to 
getting all the things fbrnished to us at about cost- 
price. Wo were to get the best London porter at 
4d. per quart — I have not seen a drop of pdrter 
since I came hero.’ This ^ London porter’ griovance 
was bitterly dwelt upon by the men ; owing to 
clumsy management, the casks of porter vfere 
far away from the spot where the beverage was 
needed. 

The main hulk of troops remained idle several 
weeks in and near Gallipoli ; but some of the 
regiments, as lately mentioned, sought quarters 
at Bulair. The idleness was, however, not shared 
by the engineers or sappers, who were employed 
in forming a series of field-works and intrmch- 
ments across the peninsula. Much diversity of 
opinion seems to have existed concerning the 
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policy of this an^gement ; for, irrespectiyo 
of the improbability that tlio Rusaiaus urould 
penetrate so for fioutbward, there vfoa a* deficiency 
of wood and water in tho Chersonese ; and, morc- 
oTcr, most of the provisions for the commissariat 
had to be brought firom the Asiatic side of tho 
Dardanelles. Be the explanation what it may, 
however, flie camp of the sappers and miners, and 
of two in&ntry regiments, was on the gentle slope 
of a ridge between Gallipoli and Bulair, about 
seven miles from the former and throe from the 
latter. Near Bulair, the peninsula narrows to an 
isthmus less than tliree miles in width, between 
the Dardanelles and the Gulf of Saros ; intrench- 
ments and earthworks were carried across this 
isthmus, and a fort constructed about midway in. 
the lino, for the defence of tho position. English 
and French troops worked in turn, to construct 
these defensive posts ; and by degi’ees there 
appeared a trench 7 feet deep by 13 broad at 
the top, with a parapet and banquette fornie<l of 
the earth dug out of the trench. The 28th and 
44th British regiments were quartered near these 
works. Their camx) consisted of streets of bell- 
tents. Tho French camp was not far distant ; and 
there were daily rounds of visitings between the 
troops of the two nations. The extreme novelty of 
tho alliance raised a doubt in some minds concern- 
ing tho light in which the soldiers would regard 
each other j and Lord liaglau deemed it prudent 
to issue tho following order : — ‘ Tho commander of 
the forces avails himself of the earliest opportunity 
to impress upon tho army the necessity of main- 
taining the strictest discipline ; of respecting person.s 
and property, and the laws and usages of the 
country they liave been sent to aid and defend ; 
]»articulaiiy avoiding to enter mosques, churches, 
and the juivate dwellings of a people whose habits 
are i)Oculiar and unlike those of other nations of 
Europe. Lord Raglan fully relics on the generals 
and other officers of the army to afford him their 
suj)port in tho sui)prcssion of disorders ; and he 
confidently hopes that the troox)S themselves, 
anxious to sux)port the character they have 
acquired elsewhere, will endeavour to become 
tlio examines of obedience, order, and of attention 
to discipline, without which succes.s is impossible, 
and there would bo evil instead of advantage to 
those whoso cause their sovereign has deemed it 
proper to espouse. Tho army 'will, for the fii-st 
time, be associated with an ally to whom it has 
been the lot of the British nation to be opposed in 
the field for many centuries. Tho gallantry and 
high military qualities of tho French army arc 
matters of history; and the alliance which has 
now been formed will, tho commander of the 
forces trusts, be of long duration, as well as 
productive of tho most important and tho happiest 
results. Lord Baglan is aware, from personal 
communication with the distinguished general 
who is appointed to command the French army, 
Marsl^l St Arnaud. and many of the superior 
officers, that every disposition exists through their 
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ranks to cultivate the’ best undemtondlng with the 
British army, and to co-operate most warmly with 
it. He entertains no doubt that Her Majesty's 
troops are animated with the same spirit, and that 
the just ambition of each army will be to acquire 
thfi confidence and good opinion of each other.’ 
Any doubt on this matter was speedily dispelled ; 
tlie troops greeted each other heartily on ail 
occasions ; and, indeed, the * fraternisation’ was 
at times so excessive, that a Zouave and a High- 
lander on one occasion pariially exchanged 
dresses under the influence of an exhilarating cup, 
and appeared at muster tho next morning in 
strange motlcy-^kilt and baggy red trousers having 
changed places. 

The sojourn at and near Gallipoli, while it 
shewed that the organisation of the various 
departments of the French army is more complete 
than tlijit of the English, revealed also tho fact, 
that tho French private soldier is a better manager, 
a better caterer, than tho English. He knows 
how to make the best of such supplies as are 
obtainable ; how to provide ingenious substitutes 
for such apjdiances as may be wanting. In or 
near Bulair, the English troops suftered many 
annoyances through defects in the commissariat, 
which they, had not adroitness enough to remedy ; 
'whereas the French hunted about for eggs, caught 
tortoises, gathered hcrljs, and prepared dishes and 
^ potages,’ which perfectly astonished their Anglican 
neighbours. The French soldier is encouraged in 
the practice of nuinevous cmi>loyments and con- 
trivances, 'which render essential service during 
the precarious events of a campaign. 

The montli of May was far advancocf before any 
consideniblc number of the troops made a move 
from Gallipoli towards the scenes of warfare in 
the Black Hca. There had been a long detention 
at Malta ; there 'svas now a long detention .at 
Gallix^oli. The necessity for fortifying the couiitvy 
around Gallipoli seems to liave been overrated ; 
and thus tho labour.s of maii}^ 'weeks were ren- 
dered of no av.ail. Tiie Turks injir veiled greatly at 
the proceedings of the English and French. Omar 
Pacha was jit that time maintaining a desx)eratc 
struggle with the Russians on tho banks of tho 
Danube; and it was fully oxx>ccted by tho Osmanlis, 
that their western Allies would have advanced at 
once to Shumla or Silistria, to assist them in their 
heavy trial. But tho generals were in communica- 
tion with the ambassa<iors at Constantinople ; tho 
ambassadors were in coiTcspondcncc with the 
diplomatists at Vienna ; tho dqdomatists 'werii 
receiving instiaictions from London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Bt Petersburg; and thus military operations 
were retarded by tho obscure and fluctuating 
course of diplomacy. The officers, for the must 
part, arrived in the East long after the troops. 
Sir George Brown, on tho j^art of the English, and 
General Canroberi, on the* j^art of the French, 
accoinpanied tho earliest contingents to Gallipoli, 
towards the close of March, to prepare the en- 
campments; but tho commanders and tho princes 
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arrived much later, and, in most cases, steamed on 
towards their quarters at Oonstantinoplo without 
stopping at Gallipoli. On the 22d of April, Sir 
do Lacy Kvaiis an<l staff aiTived ; on tho 23d, 
General England and staff ; on the 2d of May, 
Lord llaglan and Lord do Ros ; a day or two 
aftenvards, Frince Jerome Napoleon ; on the 7th, 
Mai*shal St Amaud ; on the 9th, the lJuke of 
Cambritlge. Reviews and inspections, courtesies 
and visitings, followed these arrivals : pleasant in 
themselves, but absorptive of fine <lays, which 
should have been appropriated to active operations 
further north. 

As we have traccnl the two armies from the 
English and French .shores to IMalta, and from 
Malta to Gallipoli so docs it now become neces- 
sary to follow thorn to Fera and Scutari, where 
another detention awaited tlieiii. 

At this point it is desirable to .attend a little to 
the topography of tho region around Constanti- 
nople ; for, on the one hand, it i.s well to know 
why other « nations have so eagerly sought to 
possess this magnificent locality ; and, on tho other, 
a knowledge of tho topography *is es.«!cntial to a 
duo comprehension of the relations which Con- 
stantinople bears to tho Dardanelles and Gallipoli 
on tho south, to Scutari on tho cast, to Adrianoplc 
on the west, to the Rosphorus and Varna on the 
north. Constantinople is thirsted for by the 
Russians as gold by the miser : czar, princes, 
patriarchs, priests, nobles, serfs — all inherit more 
or less the tendency to regard Constantinople 
as one of tho grocat prizes which destiny has 
in store for Russia. The longing for this splen- 
did locality underlies many aggressive sclicuies. 
Whether the secret archives of France or Austria 
contain the outlines of any plan for tho ac(|uisition 
of the cify of the Rospliorus, the world may 
perhaps one day know ; hut that Russia lias 
oiitertaiued such dreams, is as ]ilain as noonday. 
Tho knowledge of this fact inspires dread in the 
rulers of other nations ; and it is thus tliat may 
he explained, in part, the i^crjictual inlcrforcncc of 
other powers in the atlairs of 1'urkey. 

Never, perhaps, was there such another position 
for a commanding city. It contnds the only 
outlet from the greatest of European lakes to the 
greatest of European seas ; for although the 
Euxine, under its modern name, is tho Black Sea, 
it has most of the characteristics of a lake. Con- 
stantinople .almost touches Asia ; for while tho 
city itself is in Europe, Scutari, a sort of suburb, 
is in Asia ; they arc separated by the channel of 
tho Bosphorus. There can be little doubt that 
this Bosphorus is a mere rent in the land, caused 
by some geological convulsion, or by the impetuous 
rush of the waters of tho Euxine to find an 
outlet) if such he the case, Europe aud Asia 
Averc once joined at this point. In commanding 
the Black Sea, Constantinople commands also 
tho commerce of the fine wheat-growing countries 
on the northern margin of that sea, watered 
by tho Don, the Dnieper, the Boug, the Dniester, 
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and the Pruth. In the same way, and fi»r the 
same reasons, Constantinople is the key which un- 
locks the treasures of the Danube and of Soutliern 
Germany ; the produce of Bavaria, Austria, 
Hungary, Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bul- 
garia, naturally seeks the Danube as tho easiest 
and lupst profitable outlet; hut this produce caiinot 
leave tho Black Sea for the Mediterranean unless 
Constantinople permit. Ag<ain, Conatautinople is 
'on the great highw.ay from .Europe to tlie regions 
of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus — a 
liighw<ay which, tWigh superseded in great degree 
.since steam-navigation developed its power, is yet 
followed largely by the Armenian, Greek, and 
For.sian merchants. As if to render this extraor- 
dinary spot still more powerful as a commercial 
and political watchtower over tho south-eastern 
corner of Europe, it has a second narrow strait 
almost under its immediate control. The Avaters 
of the Black Sea llow through the Bosphoni.s 
into tlie Sea of M.armora, or Marmara (the ancient 
and thence into the Mediterranean 
through the n.arrow hut deep channel of the 
I>.anlanelh\s {IleUcKpo^itiis), 

Is it, then, strange that nations should haA’e cast 
a longing eye at such a commanding po.sitlon ; or 
that struggles, both diplomatic and warlike, should 
liaA'c resulted from the Avish to possess it 1 

'i’hc topogniphy of Constantinople must be 
described in brieti as a means of rendering intel- 
ligible the positions which the English and French 
troops took up in May 1854. The city is built on 
undulating gfound, fronting both tho Bosphonis and 
the 8ca of Marmora, at the southern extremity 
of a Avedge-shaped promontory. • The opposite 
coast of Asia is so near to tho point of this A\'cdgc, 
that a boat can he rowed thither, across the 
Bos]diorus, in a quarter of an hour. Exactly at 
the point, tho wedge is split into two by tlio 
magnificent harbour called the Golden lloni, 
Avhich runs np north- westAA^ard beyond the limits 
of the city. I'hus the Turkish metropolis consists 
essentially of three distinct p«arts, all combining to 
form one groat city, although separated by channels 
of <leep Avatcr : Constantinople, the city proper, 
frequently called Stamhoul — although this name is 
sometimes applied by the Turks to tho entire 
city — containing the Seraglio attd tho chief public 
buildings, is hounded on one sixie by the Golden 
Iloni, .and on another by tho Sea of Marmora ; 
Fora, conttaining the residences of the foreign 
amhassadoi’s, with Galata, tho * Wapping' of 
Constantinoiile, and Tophane, a little higher up — 
occupy tho jutting peninsula hounded on one side 
by tho Golden Horn, and on tho other, by the 
Bosphoiois ; while Scutari is in A.sia, on the east 
sixio of the Bosphorus, and immediately opposite 

Constantinople. The whole, coUectlvely—ineluding 

Fera, Galdta, Tophan6, Scutari, and Stamhoul — 
form tho Turkish capitid, and contain a population 
V'ariously estimated at 700,000 to 1,000,0(X), Not 
only is the actual site of tho city undulating, hut 
it is hounded by higher gi*ound landAvard. This 
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character of surface imparts a beautiful appearance 
to Constantinople, and a degree of salubrity and 
cleai^ness vrhicli would not otherwise exist in 
a city bdonging to the Turks. . Constantinople 
receives. healthy breezes from all sides, and the 
steep slope of the streets assists in carrying off nil 
filth into deep water. The deptli of the water in 
the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, and the Sea of 
Marmora, greatly inci*eascs both the magnificence 
and the practical value of the site. .The occasional 
heavy rains, the abundant supply of pure water by 
means of aciueducts from artificial reservoirs ten or 


twelve miles inland, and the numerous public 
fountains, all tend towards the purification of the 
city. Notwithstanding the disappointment ex- 
pressed by travellers at the dissolving of many 
beautiful views when Constantinople is actually 
entered, it does not appear that the streets are so 
filtliy as those in many other Turkish towns, except 
in the humbler trading districts near the water; 
although on other grounds there is sufficient reason 
for discontent at the mean and dilapidated appear- 
ance of most of the houses and buildings. There 
is only one really long street, extending from the 
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lii^^li walls of the Serai or Seraglio to the Adrianople 
Gate ; all. the rest arc short, narrow, crooketl, aiul 
comfortless. They have, too, a dull and <lescrtc(l 
appearance. Indeed, this feeling of desolation is 
experienced in a remarkable degree at many 
points both within and without Constaiitiiio})le 
— remarkable considering the largeness of the 
population. Immediately beyond tlie magnificent 
city-walls built by the Greek emperors, hut utterly 
inflected by their Moslem succcssoi-s, the waste and 
solitude are at once observable, to which a sort 
of melancholy interest is imparted by the white 
marble tombs and dark cypresses of numerous 
cemeteries. Within the city, tlie narrow streets 
are rendered still more narrow by the projecting 
windows, latticed and closed most Jealously ; or, 

if these be not present, the streets are rendered 
still more <iuU and irksome to the eye by the 
absence of windows altogether, nothing being 
present to break the monotony but low and narrow 
doorways. 8o little tendency have the Turks to 
. r^air old buildings, that they have oven left 


untouched the breach in the citj'-wall, tlirough 
which the Ottoman army entered Constantinople 
4(;<) years'ago, v/hen Sultan Moliamniod conquered 
these regions from the Emperor l^alandogus : 
the rent is simply fringed with straggling trees 
and brush wood. The old Greek structures in 
the city, too, have been allowed to fall utterly 
to ruin. One among many indignant writers has 
bitterly reproached the Turks for this matter. 
^ Even the coldest philosopher,* he says, ‘ could 
scarcely lament the passing away of a race who 
never fimmled but one civilised empire in the 
world (Granada), and who, from the palsying 
influence of Mohammedanism, have done nothing 
for art, science, or literature, during the 400 
years that they have possessed, in wealthy 
leisure, one of the finest countries upon eartli ; 
who have done worse — wlio have suffered the 
sands to collect upon her storied monuments, «and 
the pride of her palaces and towers to crumble 
into dust. Where stood the Forum of Constantine, 
the founder of the city, with its x»orticoa and lofty 
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columns of porphyry? Where is the colossal 
statue of Apollo^ supposed to be the work of 
Phidias ? Where is the stately Hippodrome,. with 
its statues and obelisks ? — ^the Baths, with their 
threescore statues of bronze ? — the Circus ? — the 
Theatres ? — the Schools ? — ^the marvellous treasures 
of antiquity, which would have been standing 
to-day had they fallen into other hands ? Alas ! 
every one is destroyed, and the thoughtful traveller 
may look in vain for anything to remind him of 
the thousand glories of the x>ast/ If the doom 
of Turkey were pronounced by an art-student, the 
race of Osman would unquestionably fall to rise 
no more. 

In respect to the accommo<lation for the Allies 
in the earlier montlis of the war, tlie waters around 
(Constantinople were of much importance. The 
Golden lloni constitutes a splendid harbour — safe, 
capacious, and beautiful; and it is adequate to 
the accommodation of an enormous commerce — 
far larger, it must bo candidly confessed, tlian 
Constantinople is ever likely to have as a Turkish 
city. But it is the Bosphorus tliat affords the most 
magnificent prospect Glowing descriptions without 
number hare been given of the whole locality. 7 he 
Earl of Carlisle supplies a lively sketch, net so 
much of the natural beauties of the Bosplioru , as of 
the celebrated points concerning which guides and 
interpreters have something to say. Uiiier date 
of lOth August 1653, he has this entry : M^tcamed 
down to Constantinople. Mr Skene was with me, 
and made an incomparable cicerotio for the 
Bosphorus, tolling mo the tenants of the long lino 
of palacosi and their histories. This was the house 
of Mehomot Ali of Egypt. This is the house of 
liis chief rival, old Khosrow Pacha, now living 
there at ninqty-six ; ho has filled the office of grand 
vi'/.icr for fifty years altogether, with varioas 
breaks, Jind still retains many of the sinijdc habit ? 
of bis origin as a Circassian sheidierd. Here 
Darius Hj^staspes crossed the strait on his Scythian 
expedition ; here he sat on the rock to witness 
the passage ; tlic inscTi 2 )tion on the stone to com- 
memorate it, which was formerly known to exist, 
has not been discovered. The ground on cither 
side is now occupied by the tall round wliite 
towers of the forts, the llumiU and Anatoli Ilissars 
— Castle of Europe and (Jastlc of Asia : the first, 
built by Mohammed II. before the caiituro of the 
city, still goes univemlly by the name of the 
conqueror. From that window, or rather slit in 
the wall, he used to examine the means of 
approaching the capital. Under that low culvert, 
ill the after-destination of the place as a prison, 
the bodies were floated into the Bosphorus. The 
European fort is built on the most fiiiitastic plan, 
to imitate the Arabic letters of the word Moham- 
med. On one side is Balta Liman, on tlio other 
Unkiar Skelessi, both famous in the annals of 
modem treaties. This rapid bit of current is the 
Sheitan Akindesi, or Devirs Current ; so said 
to be called because a sultana had been angered 
by seeing a Christian congregation coming out 


of a church on a Sunday, and had unmediatcly 
given orders for the destruction of the church; 
whereupon, on her return, her boat was upset, 
and all saved but herself. It was in that long- 
8})reading house in the bay that the uster of the 
present sultan, the wife of Halil Pacha, kept long 
watch over her boy, to avoid the law which 
doomed all the male children of the sisters of 
sultans to immediate death ; and when at last 
she found that the child had been strangled, she 
died herself from the shock very soon afterwards. 
This tragedy has happily put an end to the 
practice. That very long fa 9 ado is the house of 
Fuad Effciidi, whom Prince Menchikoff found 
the other day prime minister, and refused to 
.visit.** Tlic earl, like most travellers, was struck 
wdth the contrast between the distant beauty and 
the near squalor of the Tui’kish metropolis. 
‘On landing and walking uj) to Messiri*s Hotel 
at Pera,* he sa^^s, ‘I was struck fur beyond 
my expectation with the ruggedness, the narrow- 
ness, the steepness, and the squalMuess of the 
sU*cets ; an impression which the extension of 
my walk tli rough Galata (the old Genoese 
quarter) and Constantinople proper (Stamboul), 
materially aggravated. I could not see the close 
dwellings and bazaars, the mangy dogs, and the 
swarms of human kind, without wondering — not 
that the plague has ever got there, but that it has 
ever got out again.* 

Buell is tho region, with its mingled beauties 
and deformities, towards which the English and 
French troops were conveyed on their way from 
Gallipoli to Vania. 

By agreement with the Turkish government, 
arrangements were made for tho reception of a 
])ortion of the British troops in a large pile of 
buildings at Scutari, forming tho new barracks ; 
while others were enccamped at Unkiar Skelessi. 
The 33d, 41st, 49th, 77th, and 88th regiments thus 
found a temporary location on tho cast of the 
Bosfihorus. One of the famous voyages of tho Hima- 
laya was from Malta to Scutari, with 2100 souls 
on board — a number perhaps unprecedented in 
thd annals of sceVtransit. When landed, the officers 
and men tried to while away tho time as they best 
might — stilh marvelling when and where they 
should meet the Russians, against whom they 
cxjiected to have had to contend; some ran foot- 
races/ and some played at cricket — a game which 
many of tlie astonished Turks are said to have 
almost lost their senses in endeavouring to com- 
prehend. By the third week in May, the above- 
named regiments were further augmented by tho 
7th, 19th, 23d, 30th, 47th, 93d, and 95th, together 
with the Rifles and throe battalions of the Guards. 
Of cavalry, there was yet none ; and the artillery 
was rendered veiy incomplete by deficiency of 
horses. Lord Raglan and bis staff had before this 
arrived, and frequent inspecUons of the troops took 
place. The weailier was becoming hot ; the supplies 
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were freqnently lax and insufficient; and men 
and officers were desirous of pushing on to 
some scene of active exertion. The 56th regi- 
ment arrived to swell the numbom at Scutari ; 
and the cavaliy officers dso, but without the 
cavalry. 

Tlie closing weeks of the month of May were full 
r)f excitement at Scutari. Lord Kaglan’s quarters 
— a neat, but perfectly plain wooden building, 
situated on the beacli|» at a distance of half a mile 
or so from the barracks — ^^was the focus of general 
activity. Officers of all grades were hastening to 
and fro, receiving and * communicating ordew. 
The Turks and Greeks from Scutari were wont 
to squat on a grassy knoll near this house, and 
gaze on the high-pressure intensity of cvcr 3 "thing 
going forward — ^the Greek, lively and inquisitive, 
the Turk lost in wonderment why nicn should 
move so quickly, and should give tlicrasclvcs so 
much trouble to servo others. The Guards were 
encamped near this spot ; the other regiments 
pitched their camps further inland ; and near 
these camps a number of suttUng-bootlis were 
established by Smyrnioto Greeks, Avho obtained 
permission to drive a profitable trade in cakes, 
sweetmeats, lemonade, and sherbet — to which 
stronger beverages were added when iiracticablc 
without detection. The most wondrous specimens 
of horseflesh, almost valueless even as a gift, 
were vended for sale l>y worthies whoso honesty 
was on a par with the merits of tlu'ir beasts. Jew 
and Armenian moncy-cliangcrs, with their bags of 
gold and silver, completed the motley scene, in 
which English, Turk, Greek, Armenian, and 
Hebrew, were thus strangely mingled. 

On the Queen’s birthday, 24th May, to keep up 
home-associations when far away, 15,000 Hritish 
troops were paraded on the outskirts of Scutari, 
in the presence of a few Turks who cared suffici- 
ently about it to walk half a mile, and of a larger 
sprinkling of foreigners from the opposite side of 
the Bosphorus. Nearly all the luincipal officers 
were ))rescnt, including Lord Haglan, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Earl of Lucan, Sir George Browui, 
Sir de Lacy Evans, Sir Colin Cami)bell, and 
Generals Bentinck, Pennefatlier, Airey, Adams, 
Bailer, 4rc. 

Meanwhile, the French had not been idle; 
although the activity was such as scarcely 
responded to tlio wislics of men who looked 
forward to the excitements of active service. 
Portions of the French army, under General 
Bosquet, after sojourning awhile at Gallipoli, 
proceeded to Adrianople. Tliis city, the second in 
importance in Turkey, is situated in the fertile 
plains of Thrace, about 100 miles north of Gallipoli, 
and 150 west or north-west of Constantinople; 
it is of considerable strategical importance, being 
at the point of confluence of the principal rivers of 
Thrace, and on the high road from Constantinople 
to the Balkan and the north-western provinces. 
The Allies, wavering between many plans, knew 
not whether it were better to act on the defensive 
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or the offensive in Turkey; ahd, during this 
period of uncertainty, they deem^^ it well to 
occupy Adrianople. The French camp occupied 
an island formed by the two arms of the river 
Joungia, and also the IcR bank of that stream. 
General Bosquet ouliveued the Adrianopoliians 
by many entertainments and field-days, during 
which the dashing Zouaves and Chasseurs 
d'All’iquo excited no small degree of admiration. 
General Prim, a Spanish officer, who was pre- 
sent as a spectator at many of the incidents of 
the war, was one of llio guests at Adrianople on 
this occasion. 

Largo todies of French troops were conveyed 
from Gallipoli up to Varna, witliout stopping at 
Constantinople, and without adopting the inland 
route via Adrianople. The means of transport 
possessed by the French were inferior to that which 
wiis available to their allies, so far as vessels wore 
concerned— one of the very few points wherein 
England held a superior position during the war. 
The English, even in the magnificeflt Hitnalaya^ 
scarcely went beyond an accommodation for 1500 
or IGOO troops ; wlicrcas the Euphrate^ a steamer 
belonging to the Mcssagcrics Imp4riales, was 
omj)loye(l to receive nearly an Cipial number in 
less than half the space. The French soldiers are 
"said to have been ‘ packed close all around, like 
negroes in a Brazilian schooner;’ the buoyant 
spirits of the men, however, maintained them 
in good-humour amid all the discomforts of the 
jjassage. 

It was at Constantinople, nevertheless, that the 
gay traj)pings of w ar, or rather of warriors, W’ere 
/iresonted with most eflect to the gaze of the Turks. 

On one occasion, towards the close of the sojourn 
tliere, a review of the French troops w^as lield in 
brilliant stylo. Marshal St Arnaud, Prince Napo- 
leon, and a staff of officers decked to the highest 
pitch of military splendour, i^rocccdcd to a plain 
situate between Daoud Paclia and KnmilsifiJk, on 
the w^cstorii or Adrianople rojul, whither marclicd 
the French troops from tlicir temporary barracks 
near Constantinople, and wdiithcr the sultan and 
his courtiers also i»rocoede(l, to witness the spec- 
tacle. Cuirassiers, Spaliis, Chasseurs do Vincennes, 
all turned out in their best ; and their wheeling 
and deploying, their marching and countermarch- 
ing, delighted the sultan, as ho galloped his magni- 
ficent black charger along tho lino. Whatever 
might bo the moral or political equality of the two | 
nations, thoro were many circumstances during the 
war whieli gave the French an oxterior advantage 
over the English in the eyes of the Osmanli. The 
French studied effect. The Prince Napoleon, when 
ho first landed, was dressed in flill splendour, and 
surrounded by a brilliant staff ; tho Duke of 
Cambridge, when ho touched Turkish soil, wore 
a round hat and a sliooting-jackct ; and the 
Turks were diiven to infer that the French prince 
must necessarily be a more important personage 
than tho English. Travellers accustomed to Oriental 
ideas assert that it is not prudent to disregard 
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externals, when a stranger would convey an impres- 
sion of his dignity, rank, or influence; moral 
grandeur is less understood in the East than in the 
West, Reverting, however, to the military insx)ec- 
tion outside Constantinople, the sultan had rarely 
appeared so delighted and animated as when ho 
rode for three hours between the marshal and the 
prince ; he perhaps formed in his thoughts a 
golden i>icturo of the aid which such allies might 
furnish in reviving the strength and healing the 
wounds of the Osmanli. He thanked the marshal, 
and expressed his regret that his imperfect know- 
ledge of the French liinguage did not permit him 
to render justice to his feelings. Madame Bt 
Amaud was on tlie. ground in a carriage ; and the 
sultan paid her a degree of delicate attention 
which greatly astonished the Turks of the old 
school, who could not reconcile themselves to the 
idea of a Giaour, even though the wife of a 
marshal, being so condescendingly treated by the 
Padishah of All the Ottomans. The sultan invited 
the la<ly to take up her abode temporarily in his 
kiosk at Therapia, and to visit him at the jjalace — 
a further departure from Orientjil usages. The 
proceedings of tliis day at Cons tan tino])le, which 
immediately preceded the departure of the French 
troops from the neighbourhood of the capital to 
Varna, were regarded as among Iho most brilliant 
which the Turks have wiiiiessc<l in modern times. 
They made a gi'cat impression at the time ; and 
they Jiad a national and iiolitical importance, in 
so far as they iinlieatcd a tendency in the sultan 
I and Ills court to adopt Euroxican habits and 
usages. 

During the brief sojourn in the neighbourhood 
of the Turkish metroj>oUs, the lOnglish and French 
troops wcre«oii op]»osito si<les of tlie liosjdjorus. The 
English, as has been said, were encamped on the 
lieights near Scutari ; while their allies occupied 
a x^osition at Masidak, a short distance from Pera. 
Here arrangements were made for oneamping 
TiOjOCK) men, if the plans of the Allies should lea<l 
to the location of so many French troops in that 
(|uarter. One of tlie aqueducts which convey water 
to Constantinople was rendered available for the 
service of the camp. Pera became almost as nmch 
a Frcncli as a Turkish town, so busily was it 
occupied by the officers and soldiers of that nation. 
During several years x>ast, the Turks, in so far as 
they have studied foreign languages, have attended 
to Fi*eiich rather than any other ; and French is 
begiuuiiig to supersede Italian among the motley 
groups of foreigners always to be found at Pera ; 
French merchants and dealers, too, have settled 
there in coiisiderahl^e number ; and French fashions 
and usages are being adopted by the wealthier 
natives; insomuch that the French are, all things 
considered, more at home at I’era than the 
English. By a happy stroke of ingenuity, the 
soldiers conveitcii tlic designation ^ Frank quarter’ 
into ^ French quarter,’ ns a general appellation for 
Pera as one component ]>art of the Turkish 
metropolis ; and they behaved in many respects 


in a very frank fa^ioii. An eye-witness described 
them as ^roaming through the halls of the sultan’s 
new palace ill their muddy l)06ts ; while a Mussub 
man submii^ively walked behind with a wet cloth 
to wipe the polished floor, which the Western 
warrior had dirtied at e^^ery stex>.’ Nearly all the 
large public buildings in Pera werq made over 
to the use of the French, together with some of 
those in Stamboiil or Constantinople prox)er. The 
hills north of Pera were white with the tents of 
the French camp ; and tho^ roads were covered 
with wagons and Ccarts, each bearing its little 
tricolor-flag, or its board with tlio inscription, *Armee 
Franraise' All the hoi*scs around were bought 
up ; and meadows were ai>propriatcd on the hanks 
of the Bosxflionis for the cattle and horses. In 
short, the French arrangements at Constantino]>le 
presented an as[>cct rather of x^ermanent occupation 
than of tcmx>orary location. 

It vras a time of rich emolument for the 
boatmen of Constantinople. French oflicers at 
Pera, and English at Scutari, interchanged courtesies 
as frequently as opportunity permitted : they had 
occasional recoui*sc to the boatmen ; and the Turl:s 
themselves, intensely enjoying the lazy luxury, did 
likewise. A beautiful sight it is when the waters 
are speckled with caiques or ka'iks — boats generally 
manned by two or tlirec, rowers. Darting across 
the Golden Horn, from Stamboul to Pera ; or 
across the Bosjjhorus, from Stamboul and I’era to 
Scutari ; or up the Bosj)horus to Tlierapia, Buynk- 
doro, Bfikos, .and other villages on its shores — 
the cjiiques tlirow great life into the whole scene. 
Though sliglit, they arc suited to the pai*ticu1ar 
service required of them. Carrying no ballast, and 
being very light, these dancing, buoyant, tricksy 
Ctaiquos would speedily he capsized by a sudden gush 
of wind ; and hence the boatmen liavc acquired 
great <lexicrity in inan.aging oar, sail, and helm, 
at such a lime. War might j)ossil)ly be a mis- 
furtniio for Turkey ; but it was a source of profit 
to the Constantinopolitan boatmen, in bringing 
so many English and French officei*s to the shores 
of the Bosplionis. 

Hero it may be w ell to advert to the fact, that 
Tu7*kcy is gradually experiencing the advantages 
accruing from steam-navigation ; and, moreover, 
that she possesses a supply of fuel in convenient 
proximity to the caintal, available both for war- 
steamers and for ordinary traffic. There is a useful 
bed of coal at Knzlou, near ITcraclea or Erekli, in 
Asia Minor, about midway between the Bosxdiorus 
and Sinope. When the war commenced, the 
English and French governments each made a 
contract wdth the owners of these coal-mines, for 
the supx>ly of several hundred tons per week, at 
a x^Hce somewhat less than a pound sterling per 
ton.^ The cost of coal lirought from Englan<l was 
so enormous at Constantuiople, that these Tlcraclea 
pits became of essential service — directly to thje 
Allies, and indirectly to the sultan, who was. to 
be benefited by those Allies. 

The pleasui*c-traffic of the Bosporus, too, has 
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been brought 'witlxin the range of steam ; and the 
English and Frcudh officers^ during their resi- * 
lienee in the Turkish metropolis, availed them- 
selves of the advantages thus offered. In addition 
to the caiques, there are now small steamers 
plying aOross the Bosphorus, and up and dourn 
between Constantinople and Thcrapia — their 
decks rendered gay by the richly coloureil 
dresses of iho Turkish ladies, as well as by the 
picturesque costumes of Osmanlis . and Greeks. 
One act of thoughtful kindness was mucli ap])rc- 
eiated by the ofHccrs : the sultan placed at their 
disposal a pretty little steamer, cushioned with 
scarlet cloth, shaded by an awning, and supi>licd 
witii reff*eshmciits ; this steamer crossed from 
Constantinople to Scutari at the even hours of the, 

] day, and from Scutari to Constanthio]de at the in- 
j termediate hours ; and as the whole was provided 
I at tlio sultan’s expense, the officers were always 
i certain of a convenient and costless means of transit. 

! Many of the arrangijments for the reception and 
I accommodation of the J3nglish troops in Turkey, 
whether at Gallipoli or Scutari, seem to liavo been 
unfavourably affected by tlie eireunistancc tliat 
the Turkish language was but little understood by 
Iboso employed. The following facts, mentioned 
some months after war<ls by Commissary-general 
j Smith, illustrate a few of the diilicullics against 
wliicU the officers of the connnissariat were called 
upon to coutoiid. lie was sent in I\farch 1854 
from Coifu to Ooiistaiitino])lo, to make arrange- 
nienls ]n*eparatory to the arrival <»f the forces, 
lie took with liiiii an oflujor and two clerks. 
None of the ])arty s[)oke I’urkish, but the two 
clerks were well acquainted witli Greek and 
1 talian. I laving been furn isliod by Sir (A Ti’evely an 
(secretary to the Treasury) with credentials, imnie- 
dialely on arriving at Constantinople, ho waited on 
Lord Htratford do Hcdcliff'e, who promised him 
every co-operatiim in his p<nver. The Tiirkisli 
government appointed an officer who .spoke Engli.sli 
to assist witness, but Unit i)erson was so destitute 
of intelligence that ho was quite useless. Lord 
IStratford de RedcUffe tlum gave him the assis- 
tance of his chief drago^nan or inlor])rcter ; aixl 
ho had two interviews with the Scraskicr raclia 
as to the means of providing for an English 
army in Turkey, and the information lie then 
received was generally of a satisfactory nature. 
Mr Smith further stated: ‘It was not ])art of 
my duty to find barracks for the troops, but I did 
so — that is, assisted in fiiuling them. I bad no 
indication of the x)lacc where the troops Averc likely 
to be quartered, but I suggested to Lord Stratford 
the necessity of getting the barracks at Scutari for 
tlicrn. lie apidied for and obtained them in tlie 
beginning of April. I, visited them then, and 
found them in a better condition than Turki.sh 
buildings usually are. Commissary-general Filder 
airived about the 21st of April, the trooi)s haAdng 
arrived before that date at Gallipoli.’* 

* Evldcnco ; Scbaetopol Committee. 
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Tlie desultory proceedings of tho Allies— first 
at Malta, then at Gallipoli and Bulair, and then 
at Pera and Scutari — ^liaving thus been traced, a 
further stage in the progress now awaits attention 
— namely, the expedition to A’^arna. 

This Turkish seaport is on the western shore of 
the Black Sea, about 180 miles, sea-distance, fi'om 
Constantinople, IGO north-east of Adriaiiople by 
land, and 100 south-east of Silistria. Tliis last- 
named fortress, at the period to Avliicrli the narrative 
has arrived, was under siege by the Russians ; and 
it was partly in reference to that siege that tho 
advance to Varna was • made. Varna heare a 
reputation similar to Unit whicli belongs to most 
Turkish towns : it is crooked, irregular, dirty, 
dilapidate*!, and unfitted for the due accommoda- 
tion either of visitors oi‘ of mercantile dealers. 
And so the Allies found it, wlien military necessity 
led them to make it a tem])()rary place of residence. 

The advance from Constantinople to Varna was 
eomnieiiced soon after tJic arrival of the Allies at 
the fir.st-iiicnlioiicd place ; for, whatever may have 
been the vacillations in council, a long detention 
in tlie neighbourliooil of the capital did not cuter 
as a eomi)onent element into the idan. About the 
iiiidille of ]May, the Turkish minister of war, 
Riza Paclia, steamed up to Varna, as did likewise 
tho Allied generals and admirals, with a view of 
hobling a council of war Avith Omar Pacha, either 
at that jilacc or at 8Uumla, Omar’s hcad-quartciK 
The Turkish generalissimo Avas kn*Avn to be 
oxcceclingly {inxious tliat the Allies should advance 
to Hilistria, then deemed to be in a precarious 
state ; or, supposing him to advance Avitli rcin- 
fiirccments from Sliurnla to Silistria, his hope Avas 
that the Allies wfuild occupy tlio country betAvceii 
h^humla and Varna, thereby cutting off anj'’ 
llireatcnod advance of the Russians fmm the 
nobi’ud.sdia to the ncighbourlmod of Constanti- 
nople. 'Whatever may liave been tlio imperfect 
acquiescence in Omar’s plans in other rcsjiects, an 
advance to Vaiaia Avas speedily resolved upon ; 
and the camp.s of the Allies — tho British near 
Scutari, and tlie French near Pera — soon became 
alive Avith busy sccne.s of embarkation. 

The last Aveek in May Avitnessed tho commence- 
ment of tliis sca-joumey for the troops. More 
regiments had come uj) from Malta and Gallipoli, 
and a large fleet of transjiorts Ava.s ready in the 
Hosphoru.s, bctAvecii Pera and Scutari. There Ava.s 
a Avluirf or landing-]ilacc at Scutari, surjmsingly 
good in the eyes of tho Turks, but rickety and 
incfiiciGnt in the estimation of those accustomcil to 
the conAxnient i>icrs and quays of Southampton 
and Portsmouth, of Marseilles and Toulon. Officers 
superintending the carriago of stores and e<piip- 
ments from tlie camp to the Avliarf; sappei’s and 
miners busily engaged in fitting up horse-boxes 

on board the transports ; boatmen i>addling about 
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history of tho war, to detect numberless defects in 


in hundreds, convoying casks of water and barrels 
and packages of provisions; bufialo-carts making 
toilsome joumoys to and fro between the elevated 
camp and barracks and tho sea-shore; aids-de- 
camp galloping or walking hither and thither — 
sucli was tho busy scone, at which tho Turks 
looked on with their wonted apatliy. Bomo of 
tbo transports were despatched northward with 
stores only, while others were fitted up for tho 
acoommodation of troops. 

Mr Russell, an able correspon<lent of tho TTimeB^ 
was in a position, even at so early a stago in the 


tho organisation of the British military in the East 
— ^not in the willingness of ofBoers and men to 
frklfil their duties bravely and efficiently, but in the 
preparations made by tho home-authorities. In 
reference to some of these defects, he remarked 
in one of his letters: * Who was tho wise man who 
warned us in time of peace Uiat we should pay 
dearly for shutting our eyes to tho possibility of 
w'^ar, and wlio preached in vain to us about 
our want of baggage and pontoon-trains, and 
our locomotivo deficiencies? No outlay, however 



ju'odigal, can atone for tho ofTects of a gi’ijn’ng 
X)onuriousncss ; and all the gold in tho Trc.asury 
cannot produce at command tliosc great (]iia]itics 
in administrative and executive departments which 
are the fruits of experience alone. A soldier, 
an artilleryman, cannot be created suddenly, no 
matter how ])rof\ise may bo your expenditure in 
the attempt.’ Tho miseries which resulted from 
impcriect administrative organisation, dcvclojicd 
themselves still more forcibly as the war advanced. 
Tho same writer proceeded with his strictures thus : 
‘ It would be a great national blessing if all our 
political economists [meaning, of course, cconomiKts 
who are ])oliticiau8, for assuredly the political 
economist is not necessarily a votaiy of frugality] 
could he caught and enlisted in this army at 
Scutari for a month or so, or even if they could 
bo provided with temporary commissions, till 
they have had sonto practical knowledge of 
the results of their system.’ This might bo a 
correct reproof if the arguments of the econo- 
mists, or tho alleged * griping ponuriousness * of 


tlie parliament .nnd tho nation had brought below 
a jiropcr level tho amount of supplies fiiriiislied 
annually for tho united services ; but such has not 
been the case. The grants for the army, navy, 
and ordnance, taken collectively, during tho thirty- 
eight years of peace from 1816 to 185.3, were amply 
sufficient for the due development and maintenance 
of every arm of the service, had they been better 
distributed ; but wasteful extravagance and inju- 
dicious management in some departments dissi- 
pated the funds which might have provided all the 
necessities in others ; and thus, while new ships of 
war were being constantly built, and unused ships 
constcantly rotting in the harl>ours, tho supplies 
were squandered which should and could have 
provided all that was required in transports, 
gun-boats of light draught, pontoon-trains, baggage* 
trains, and other necessities of warfare. The tax- 
payers and the legislature haVe been amply liberal 
in these respects ; but the managers of the complex 
machine have not duly adjusted the several parts 
of which the machine consists. . 
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To return to the embarkation for Yama. Sir 
Qeorgo Brown and a few other oificera preceded 
the troops^ to Buperintoid the arrangements for 
their landing. The light brigade, on the 29th of 
May, struck Iheir tents with wonderftil celerity, 
packed them on carts or arabas drawn by cattle, 
formed into order, marched down to the beach, 
and embarked in the vessels, some sailing and 
some steamers,* prepared for their reception. The 
scene was full of animation. The .7th and 23d 
Pusileers, the Connaught Rangers, the rifle-brigade, 
the 33d, 77th, 19th— 6000 or 7000 men in all- 
embarked, and passed on their way up the beautiful 
Bosphorus towards Varna. Ton steamers and nine 
sailing-vessels thus received their living freights. 
Onward they went, between and amongst the 
numerous caiques, and in sight of the pretty villas 
and villages which deck the borders of tho 
Bosphorus. 

Arrived at Varna, near wliich the Allied fleets 
were then stationed, the troops were assisted in 
their disemharkation by tho ships* boats ; and 
when the month of June opened, tho small 
British amiy vras safely located on the shores of 
Bulgaria — that is, the portion of tho army thus 
despatched from Scutari in tho first instance. 
The steamers and transports returned to tho 
Bosphorus for otlier consignments ; wliile further 
reinforcements were sent from Malta or from 
England without an intervening stoppage in the 
straits. 

Tlie arrangements made at and around Varna 
comprised a temporary cfiiiip near, the town ; 
nnoihcr at Aladyn, nine or ten miles distant; ami 
a third at I)evno or Devnii, eigUtocu or twenty 
miles inland from Vanija. A few of the regiments 
stopped temporarily at Alndyn, while others 
marched up t*) Devna immediately on landing. 
Omar Pacha liad provided an imnienso immbcr 
of horses, oxen, hutialocs, ami carts, to assist in 
conveying stores and provisions from tho shore to 
tho camps ; and very speedily tho roads wore 
rendered full of life by tho piissagc to and fro of 
hundi’cds of teams. The camp at Aladyn was 
fixed at a spot near a small lake ; but tlio water 
of the lake was impure — one of many minor 
troubles which tho troops were called upon to bear 
as best they might. Provisions were moderately 
good and cheap at Varna, for tho oflicers who 
liad tho means of making purchases; but tlio 
troops depended on tho commissariat, and knowing 
that many promised comforts, including London 
porter, had not yet ‘made their appearance, the 
men were less satisfied than if no such promises 
had been made. The soldier’s life on active service 
is affected by numberless contingencies, which 
necessity compds him to meet ; nevertheless, ho 
feels more indignantly any privations duo to the 
want of skill or of attention on the part of his 
own government, than such as may he traced to 
actual collision with an enemy. One of the com- 
forts^ almost necessities,^ of the commissariat at 
such a time was a supply of ftesh vegetables, 


which the commissaries had much difficulty in 
proouiing ; and another deficiency was in medi- 
cines and metlical comforts, concerning which 
there was much confhsion at Malta, Gallipoli, 
Scutari, and Varna. 

Busy with military proceedings was the whole 
vicinity of Varna. As regiments passed- onward 
fi'om that town to Aladyn and Devna, so did new 
comers take their places. Early in June, the 
Jfmaiaya made one of her wonderful voyages— 
having brought a military load from Cork to 
Varna in twelve days, without detention at any 
intermediate port, without discomfort to the men, 
without injury to the horses. Hhc brought three 
or four hundred men of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
with all their horses : these being the first British 
cavalry which landed. The transport of cavalry is 
always one of the difficult achievements in tho 
prosecution of war in a distant country — arising, 
ill great part, from the susceptibility to injury on 
the part of the horses. Many horses hclonging to 
the ilritisli cavalry were lost in tho Black Sea, not 
so much ill the passage to Varna, as in the passage 
from tliciico at a later date. Diversity of opinion 
has existed concerning the best mode of slowing 
cavalry horses on shipboard. One ])lan, exten- 
sively followed by Hull shipowners in their horse- 
trade willi tho Baltic, allows more room for each 
horse than the government plan ; but tho trans- 
port oflicers assert that a plan adopted by tho 
government is better fitted for cavalry horses 
during a long voyage. Whatever l>e tho relative 
merits of tho two plans, there were a few horses 
lost in the Black Sea by being placed on the upper- 
dock ; a storm came on, the poor aniyials broke 
louse, and wero speedily Avashed OA’erboard. The 
point, however, most conclusively proved was — the 
Biqieriority of such a steamer as the Ilimahn/a in 
j)roviding a (juick and Ccasy passage for horses as 
well as men. When she arrived at Varna Avitli 
tho dragfxuis and their horses, the latter were 
landed by means of largo boats, and a sort of 
stage built o\;er two paddhvbox boats lashed 
together ; tlicy Avcrc lowered from the ship on 
this stage, and Avcrc toweel to a short pier; hero 
they were picketed ffjr the night on a hit of turf 
close to the beach, and next day they set off to the 
inland camp. The horses Avere in such admirable | 
condition, owing to the careful stalling and feeding | 
they had enjoyed, that the military men were j 
forcibly struck witli the superiority over the ordi- i 
nary arrangements. The dragoons, who were well 
])leased to see their horses thus trcatc<l, apidied to 
tho Himalaya tho frolicsome designation of Hler 
Majesty’s floating mews.’ 

Little did the troops expect, when landed at 
Varna, that seventeen weeks of detention awaitcil | 
them. The delays already experienced had i 

wearied the men, who now fiilly expected a j 

resumption of active servicq ; but the middle of j 
September arrived before opportunity for such ser- 
vice presented itself. Under these circunistancoa, | 
the salubrity of tho place became a consideration i 
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of more importance than had at first bocii 
supposed. Varna, Aladyu, and Devna, proved 
to bo loss favourable than the quarter-master's 
dei)artniont had expected.^ The camp at Aladyu 
was on a hill, at the foot of which are meadows 
watered by a small fresh-water lake ; and the 
Boviia camp was also near a lake, which imparted 
sonietliing of pjctiiresquciicss to an otherwise 
wild scene ; but tlio hot djiys of June, July, and 
August, showed that the lake and meadows 
w'erc sources of mueh sickness and disaster, 
Varna itself, said one of the officers who was 


not well pleased with bis quarters, Ms such 
a town as only OQuld. have been devised by 
a nomadic race api^ tlie habits of civilised 
nations. If the lanes arc not so painful to walk 
upon as those of Gallipoli — they are not so 
crooked and inexplicable — ^if they are not so 
rugged and fautastically devious^it is only 
because nature has set the efforts of inm at 
dciiaiicc, and has forbidden the Turlj, to inake a 
town built upon a plain as unpleasant to peram- 
bulate as one founded on an irregular surface.’ 
Tlic town is built on a slightly elevated bank of 
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sand, on tlic northern side of a semicircular bay, 
about a mile and a lialf in depth, and two miles 
across. The land is so low' at the bottom of this 
semicircle, that the fresh waters from the neigh- 
bouring hills form a lake, wdiicb extends for some 
(lisbance through the marshy lands and plains 
that run westward towards iShumla. General 
Gaiii*obcrt,w'ljo had derived much experience from 
Algerine campaigning, exx>rcsscd doubts when he 
visited the English cain]is concerning the salubrity 
of the spot, w'lxich seemed to him exposed to 
liability of malaria and its attendant agues and 
fevers. 

Tlio sand-bank whereon Varna is built varies so 
much in its elevation, that w'hcrcas in some places 
the base of the city-wall is twenty or thirty feet above 
the sea-levol, at others it sinks to the level of higli- 
w ater. This wall, about ten feet high, is of stone, 
looi)holed; and landward of it are some detached 
batteries, well pi*ovided with heavy guns. On tlio. 
sea-face of the w-all arc two batteries of earthworks 
tuid fascines, and two heavy stone parapets and 


cmbrasurci:t, all supplied witli cannon of large 
calibre. As view^ed from the sea, tlio town pre- 
sents a huge jumble behind the wall of red-tiled 
liuu.ses, speckled with mosques and minarets. 
Op])ositc the town are three small wrooden jetties ; 
wliilc a portion of beach between the sea and the 
>vall, a few yards in width, serves as a landing-place 
for boats and barges. When the . Allies arvived, 
this beach was encumbered with tens of thoiisands 
of shot and .‘^Iiclls, for artillery of all dimensions. 
And here, as at Gallipoli and Scutan, the Turks 
who were not actually engaged looked on. in great 
wonderment at the activity of their western Allies. 
This characteristic, however, was less marked tli(iu 
it had been at the two places just named, for 
Yama, being situated in Bulgaria, contains, rcl^. 
tively feii|p{,Turks, being obi^fiy those in some 
way empltiyed by tlie, government. The native' 
Miihabitant^|lulgarians of the Greek religion — 
are wholly a different race,, and sympathise more 
readily with tbo Greeks of the soutli than with 
the Osmanli. 
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The troopd having arrived in largo number hi 
Varna and its neighbourhood^ the town speedily 
put on some such appearance as Gallipoli had 
jiresentod when similarly invaded by the warriors 
from the West. The defers wrote inscriptions on 
strips of g^dy-CoIoured calico, in English, t'rencli) 
Turkisli, or Greek, and hung thorn up in front of 
their ^ open s^s or shops, to denote that beer or ' 
gpiiits or other comforts were on sale within. Most 
of the shops, indeed, were windowless ; and in 
front of them were passing and repassing, loitering, 
chattering, bargaining, and purchasing, endless 
groups of Ohasseurs, Zouaves, English militaiy 
servants, interpretens, cantinieres, Greeks, Smyr- 
niot^, Italians, French, Turks, Bashi<Bazouks, and 
a motley group of dirty vagabonds, whose origin . 
and couhtiy were not very apparent, Gallipoli 
and Scutari had been profitable places to hundreds 
of itinerant dealers; and when the regiments 
successively advanced from those towns to Varna, 
the dealers followed them, with the intent to 
open shop in that locality in the same primitive 
^ style os before. Hams, pickles, tongues, brandy, 
biscuits, saddles, confectionary, wine, preserved 
soups and vegetables, crockery — all found their 
way to the open shops and baxaai's at Varna. 
The costumes were as diverse as the wares and 
the languages : shakos, Highland bonnets, wide- 
awakes, turbans, fezzes, Guernsoy-frocks, haver- 
sacks on officers* backs, jackets of all coloum and 
shapes — all were to be seen in the busy streets of 
Varna ; ’ and an eye-witness speaks of * a captain 
in a crack English I'cgiment riding through the 
sally-port with a bottle protruding from his pocket, 
a haversack containing tea and sugar over his 
shoulder, and a laige mat rolled up behind his 
saddle.’ 

By the end of June, the nciglibourliuod of Varna 
had become .one vast camp of 60,000 English, 
French, and Turks ; while 300 vessels lay at anchor 
in Kavarna Bay, retifly to ship Englisli troops from 
Varna, or French from Baltsohik. When the news 
reached Varna that the siege of Silistria was raised, 
<all hopes of sharing the honours of beating the 
llussians in that quarter w'cre dissipated ; and 
officers and men began then to speculate on the 
probable future before them. The route which 
the Russians had taken in their retreat was quite 
unknown in Varna ; and to ascertain this import- 
ant i^t, a few dragoons, under the Earl of 
Cardigan, made a galloping excursion towards the 
. Danube and the Dbbrudscha ; they ascertained 
that the Russians had crossed into Wallachia ; and 
they retunied to Vama with a strong impression 
that thbnorihreastern part of Bulgaria is a wretched I 
region for an army,' in respect to rations, foijder, 
and encampment What, little the Gokacks liad 
Icf^ the B^hi-Bazouks had either plundered or 
do!rt;royed. The earl, a ffiw months afterwards, 
gave a eted- eooe account of this expedition. 
received orders to proceed 'Orith a body of cavalry 
to ascertain what had become of the Russian 
array ; for the siege of Silistria had been raised, 
o 
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and thc.commandcr-iu-chicf was totally ignorant 
whether the Russians were about to advance 
towards Vama and attack our position, or retreat 
towards their own countiy. Y04 can easily 
imagine that this was a somewhat anxious 
undertaking, and one that required*’ considerable 
caution. We might have iJome at any moment 
upon the Russian army or iti , outposts. We 
travellcfl over the country, which I may call a 
perfectly wild desert, for three hundred miles. My 
orders wore to proceed as far as Trajan’s Wall, 
on the confines of the Dobrudscha. Wc marched 
one hundred and twenty milas without ever seeing 
a human hehig^ nor saw a single house in a state 
of repair or inhabited, and not an animal to bo 
seen except those which inhabit the wildest regions. 
Having ascertained that the Russian anny had 
retreated by Bal>adagh, and having given the 
inforhiation to the commander-in-chief by means 
of my aid-de-camp, Captain Maxsc, I proceeded on 
a very interesting march, patroling along the banks 
of the Danube to Rustohuk find SiKstria, and 
returned thence by. that grand fortress Shumla.’* 

Prince Kapoleon arrived at Varna in the tliird 
week in June, to take the command of one of the 
French divisions ; and transport-ships, laden with 
English and French troops, continued* to cast 
anchor in the bay. The Duke of Cambridge at 
first fixed his quarters at Vama, but afterwards 
camped out near the men of his division. Early 
in July, Omar I’acha rode over from Shumla, 
inspected the Allied troops, and conferred with the 
English and French commanders concerning the 
future plans of campaign. Amongst the strange 
medley of soldiei’s, there was now an eiiCampinent 
of Bashi-Bazouks near Varna — varlcts whose 
dirtiness and I'ascality rendered them unwolcoirio 
neighbours to the English and French camps, and 
whom it would be necessary to lick into shape 
before they joined the Turkish array. An 
Englishman, General Beatson, and an Algerine, 
General Yusuf* had undertaken the difficult taslv 
of taming these wild sj)irits. In respect to the 
Allies of the Turks, the French maintained their 
encampment priiicif>ally at and near Varna ; while 
the English were spread over the country to a 
distance of twenty miles west or north-west of 
that town. 

The men became wearied. They had little to 
do ; no laurels to gain. As they possesseil less 
of the dancing, singing, dramatic, and culinary 
tastes than their French companions, the English 
desired books and newspapers to read ; but these 
desiderata were supplied very scantily. ..Tho 
officers became careless in their attire ; Sir Geoigc 
^Brown waged war against their beards and 
moustaches ;)Lonl Raglan reproved them for the 
shooting-jackets and wide-awakes they wore in 
private; and when this matter remedied, 
he Ismi^ a fhrther order relating to the undress- 

unifortn itself 2 ' The sword may bo worn, the 
• 

* Speech at the Mtiudon Ilousci Februar}- 1S55. 
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jacket may bo tlio regimontal jacket, and the cap 
may be the uniform forage-cap ; but such want 
of care is shewn in wearing the uniform in a 
becoming manner, that it is difficult to recognise 
the officers in some cases as officers at all. The 
shell-jacket is allowed to fly open, shewing under- 
neath a rod flannel-shirt, with nothing round the 
neck, not even a white shirt-collar. Often a turban 
is worn over the forage-cap ; the chin unshaven ; 
and there is an absence of what is befitting the 
appearance of an officer in the whole pei*son,* 
How like the reproof which a group of idle boys 
might have called down upon themselves ! Officers 
and men were insufficiently employed ; they had 
few amusements;' the weather was hot; and lionce 
came a languor which rendered them careless of 
personal appearance. 

Towards the close of July, consequent on a 
council of war between the commandci‘s, a portion 
of the French army broke ux> its encampment, and 
moved northward towards the Hobrudsclia. Some 
of the officers, too, took ship on a short exploratory 
voyage towards the Crimea ; and portions of the 
naval squadron arrived with news picked up on 
the sliores of Circassia. In August, the soldiers 
began to bo emxdoyed occasionally in making 
gabions, fascines, saiid-bjigs, and other military 
requiroments for a siege ; and Avhispcrs spread 
about the camp that something would shortly bo 
attempted in tlie Crimea, vrhere the Russians had 
one of their strongest arsenals. Some of tho 
officers had, indeed, ax)proached so near this 
arsenal, Sebastopol, fvs to 1)0 enabled to count the 
guns in the formidable fortress. The two armies 
now begat! to receive their siege-trains of heavy 
guns, which remained on shipboard until required ; 
stores arfived in enormous cpiantity ; and vessels 
of all kinds assonibh?d in the bay. Great, indeed, 
was tho excitement attending the expected move- 
ment of 80,000 soldiers, to which number tho 
Allies now amounted. 

It is necessary hero to notice the plans of tlio 
Allies in respect to Gallipoli, Constantinofde, 
Varna, and the Crimea. 

That tho Allies did not, in the first instance, 
meditate an advance upon Russian territory, is 
evident. Tho original plan was entirely defensive, 
under tho apprehension that Turkey was placed in 
great and immediate peril. The minister who had 
the conduct of the various diplomatic negotiations 
throughout the war, on tho part of England, him- 
self acknowledged this. In the autumn, while the 
army was yet at Varna, the Earl of Clarendon 
t$pokc as follows ; — * Little more than four months 
ago, it was llie universal opinion — I do not mean 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s government, but of 
the most able and experienoed military officers in 
En^and and Franco— -that Russia meditated a wav 
of fttrthei; aggression. Nobody believed, with tho 
great forces sho had**in position on the north of 
the Danube, with all tho efforts she had made, 
and with all the mass of materiel she hod accumu- 
latedj that she did not intend to march south of 



the Danube. Although we did full credit to tho 
kno^vn bravery of* the Turks^ we could not bring 
ourselves to bdieve that Jhey would.be aUe to 
resist the great numerical^ superiority of woU- 
disciplined troops^ voider experienced generals, to 
whom they were opposed— more especffilly, too, as 
the only ^rkish general of whom we had know:>^ 
ledge by name was Omair Pacha, who, however 
well establiriicd his reputation may he now, had 
not thou had tho opportunity since afforded to him 
of achieving for himself a lasting renown. My 
lords, so much were we convinced of this, that Sir 
J. llurgoyne and an experienced French officer of 
engineers were sent to Constantinople, in order 
to devise tho means of defending that' city and 
the Dardanelles; and so much importance was 
attached to this mission, and so entirely was tho 
whole plan of the eamx>aign supposed to be con- 
nected with it, that the departure of Lord Raglan 
and General 8t Ariiaud was delayed, in order that 
they might have personal communications with a 
view to that special object. Tho Allied armies then 
went to Gallipoli, whore great works were thrown 
up. They then went to Constantinople, still having 
this necessity of defence in view ; and upon their 
arrival there, were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and imparted now vigour and courage 
to the Turks. Tiic commanders of the two armies 
went to Varna to meet Omar Paclia; and he 
entreated that a largo portion of the Allied forces 
might come to Varna, knoAving well hoAV great 
would be the moral cftect of such a movement on 
tho part of the Allied troops. The Russians made 
llicu cvciy exertion to take Silistria before tho 
arrival of tliese troops, and that fortress was 
heroically defended by the Turks. Tho arrival of 
the Allied army Avas made useful to them, and, as 
your lordships are aware, the siege was raised; tho 
Russian army recrossed the Danube, the most part 
of the Dobmdsclia was evacuated, and all tlioughts 
of ofibnsive operations on the part of Russia were 
at an end. Tho Allied armies are therefore noAv 
ready, and have, perhaps, already commenced more 
important operations.’ 

This course of polic}^ was ftirtlier elucidated by 
the English government at a later date, through 
the instrumentality of tho Sebastopol Committoe. 
The Duke of Newcastle, being asked at what period 
the expedition to tho Crimea was determined on, 
replied : ‘ We I’ecoived by telegraph on the 27th of 
June tho intelligence that the siege of Silistria had 
been raised. On the following day, a mail left this 
country for Constantinople. I wrote privately to 
Lord Raglan, informing him that ho Avould receive 
by tlie next mail official instructions to prepare 
for an expedition to the Crimea and to beriege 
Sebastopol, as 1 Was about to prepare a dispatoh 
to that eflbct to be submitted to the cahinet.’ . 

His Grace had previously vhiitteh Lord 
Raglan, on the lOih of April, a dispatch whibh* 
pressed upon tho commander tibe necessity for 

* Speech in the House of Lords, Angnst 10^ 185i. 
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making careful and Mcret inquiries, into the copdi- imp6rtance to cut off the* communication botweoii 
tion and amount of the Russian army in the the Crimea and the rest of the Russian dominions, 
Crimea, and the strength of the fortress of Sebaa- which object would be obtained by tiie occupation 
topel, as in the event of the Russians making any of Perekop, if a sufficient number of the Turkish 

further movement, it' might become essential that anny could bo spared, and assisting them with 

operations of an offonsivo character . should bo English and French officers to advise- them ; and 

undertaken, blow oeuld be struck at the that, as Captain Drummond had recommendedi 
southern extremity of the Russian Empire which vessels of a light draught of water should be 

would tend more to the conclusion of a solid and obtained, if possible, to prevent the psiswge of 

satisffictory peace, than the taking of Sebastopol troops from the Sea of Azof. The dispatoli, after 
and the destruction of the Russian fleet. ^It noticing the importance of selecting favOnrable 
recommended Lord Raglan to ascertain whether weather for a descent upon the coast of the 
during the previous few months the works of tbo Crimea, referred to the Russian fortiticatious on 
fortress had been materially strengthened on tho the eastern shore of the Black Sea, and observed 
land-side: Captain Drummond having reported on that the reduction of Anapa and Soudjuk Kald 
the sca-dofbnccs. Tho dispatch requested liis . would be, next to tho capture of Sebastopol, of the 
lordship to make himself acquainted with the greatest iiu|)ortancc ; but their fall was of leas 

facilities for landing troops upon any part of the consequence than that of the other place, as tho 

coast between Katfa and Eupatoria ; he Avas also reduction of Scl)asto))ol Avould in all probability 
requested to ascertain, if possible, the mimbcr of immediately lead to their surrender. Tu the event 
troops in the Crimea — ^reported to be 30,000 — and . of delay being necessary, the dispatch invited Lord 
how they Avero distributed ; and as it was stated Raglan to consider Avith Marshal 4St Arnaud 
that the water for the towTi was do’Weil from Avhether tho Turkish army could not bo made 
a source eight miles off, it was imporiant and available to interrupt tho march of tho Russian 
advisable to ascertain that fact. The amount of army. After expressing reliance that Lord Raglan 
pTOvision for the garrison and the toAvn Avas also an A\"ould not expose the army to unnecessary risk, 
important point to bo ascertained if ])ossiblo ; and the dispaLcli concluded by observing, at tlic same 
as the siege-train could not arrive for tlii*ee or four time, tliat it Avas to the gallantry of the troops 
weeks, tho dispatch urged upon ilio general in under bis command that tbc country was looking 

command tho necessity of using llio interval to to secure the results of a just war, for the viiidi- 

obtain the required information. Such was the cation of national lionoiir, and the restoration of 
tenor of a dispatch whicjh, Avritten a few days after peace in I'iUropc. 

the declaration of Avar, certainly slioAvcd that tbo It further appeared, from information supplied 
war-minister Avas alive to tho importance of to tbo Committee by Mr Sidney Herbert, at that 
obtaining correct information respecting Scbastojjol time secretary at Avar, that the j)rimary kistruetioiis 
and the Crimea. Tho Duke of KoAvcastlc also ghxn to Lord Kaglaii had been to defend Gallipoli 

read to the committee a ilispatcli, dated 29tli and the ].)nrdnnolles from any threatened attack 

June, two days after the government had received by the Russians, as a consequence of aii inland 
information of tho raising of the siego of Silistria. march via Adi iaiiople ; that in case of any advance 
After referring to the dispatch of the lOili of April, of the enemy short of that j)lace, he was to defend 
it stated that tho gallant and BuccessM I’esisbanee the line of the Balkan, from Varna and otln'r 
of the Turkish army had compelled tho Russian points’; that bo Avas adAused, at tho same time, to 
army to raise the siege of Silistria, and it Avas collect all ])ossible iiiformaticui concerning Sebas- 
cxpcctcd they lA'ould evacuate the IVincipalitics ; topol and thc! Crimea ; that when, on the 29t}i of 
consequently the safety of Constantinople Avas for June, the expedition to the Crimea Avas determined 
the time secured. No further advance of the on by the government, Lord Cathcart Avas sent out 
Allied army could on any accoxmt be contem- with a rcinforcemont of troops ; and that a speedy 

plated, as to occupy tho Dobmdscha would bo coup de rather than a long campaign, Avas 

dangerous to the health of the troops ; and Lord contemplated in tho Crimea. 

Raglan was .desired to concert measures tor under- Thus much, then, in resj)ect to the views of 

taking the siege of Sebastopol, unless lie should bo one of tho two Allied powers ; and it may be 

in possession of information unknown to tho inferred that, as an accompaniment or rather a 
government, and which, in his opinion, left no preliminary to effective joint action, tho other ally 
reasonable prdspect of success in tho undertaking, formed plans based on corresponding considera- 
If ho diould bo of opinion that the united strength tions. At various periods during tho Russo- 
of 'the armies was insufficient for the purpose, ho Tuikish Avar, the aucws of the imperial govern- 
. was not preduded from exorcising that discretion ment wore made public through tho columns of 
which had been originally intrusted to him, the MmUmr. Such Avas the case in respect to 

althohjl^ the government was of opinion that the tho motives of the Allies in advancing from Varna 

^difficulties in the way of the siege of Sebastopol to the Crimea in September 1854. In two long 

were Of a nature more likdy to be increased than papers, Avhich may bo regarded as semi-official 
diminished by delay. As the communications French documents, tho policy of this advaiice was 
by sea wore in tho hands of tho Allies, it was of defended — ^at a time when tho public mind was 
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agitated by unsatisfaotury news from the East. 
The Bnssians Imving raised the siege of Silistria, 
and re-orossed the Danube, the position of the 
Allies was thus touched ui>on in the documents 
in question : — 

‘ Whftt could the united generals do at Varna after 
the retreat of the liussian army ? Were they to remain 
ill an inactiyity which would have led to discourage- 
ment, and from which the prestige of our flag would 
inevitably have suffered? Neither military honour 
nor political interests allowed tlio cominanilcr-in-chicf 
to take such a ptisition. 

Once on this great theatre, inaction was out of the 
question : it was necessary to act, to shew our object 
to tho troops, to compel the enemy to fear us, to excite 
the ambition of Europe to follow us, by arousing its 
admiration and respect. 

It was then only that a lauding in the Crimea was 
mooted. 

An expedition against Sebastopol might hasten the 
denouement of the war. It had a determined and 
limited object; it might place in the hands of the Allies 
a province and a stronghold which, once (conquered, 
would be a pledge and a means of exchange to olitain 
peace. It Whs under tlic influence of those considera- 
tions that the commandcra-in-chief conceived the idea 
and decreed the cxe<!ution of the plan. 

This expedition having been cxaiuined at Paris and 
London as an eventuality, tlie Marshal St Arnaud 
received then, not the instructions — they could not be 
given at such a distance — but the following ailvice i-y- 

“To obtain exact information of , the .strength of 
the Itusslan- forces in the Crimea ; if not too con- 
siderable, to land at a spot which might servo as ii 
basis for operations. Theodosia (now Kaflii) appeared 
the moat eligible spot; although that point of tho 
coast lias the disadvantage of being distant forty 
leagues from Sehastoiiol, it nevertheless oilers great 
advantages. First, jts hay is vast; and safe ; it would 
hold all th^ vessels of the squadron and the vessels 
with provisions for the troops. Secondly, once estab- 
lished on that point, it might bo made a real basis for 
operations. « 

lu thus occupying the eastern point of the Crimea, 
all the reinforcements coming by the Sea of Axof ami 
the Caucasus could be cut off. A gradual advance 
could be made towards the centre of the country, 
taking advantage of all its resources. Simferopol, tlio 
strategic centre of the peninsula, would be occupied. 
An advance would then be made on Sebastopol, and 
probably a great battle fought on that road. Jf lost, a 
retreat in good order on Kaffn, and nothing is compro- 
mised ; if gained, to besiege Sebastopol, to invest it 
completely, and its surrender would follow as a matter 
of course in a short interval.” * 

Tlie Allied generals and admirals, it is fully 
evident, had \ery insufficient knowledge of tho 
territory which was to be attacked. ‘ It may have 
been the misfortune, but it is also the defence of the 
government in the conduct of tliLs campaign, tliat 
it had no access to extraordiiniry or secret sources 
of information. We were compelled to send our 
fleets to seas which had never been navigated 
by our ships of war — ^to land our troops wdicre no 
soldier of Western Europe had trodden since tho 
Orosades. The Russian govemment is in full 
posaesaioii . of., aU tho advantages of secrecy and 
absolute . po>ver, . trliich bad long since built an 
impassable barrier round the vast resources of the 
, empire, A disposition existed to underrate the 


power of a state whose spruigs -nf actium: . are 
diainetrically opposed to our own; and Ijbe flisft , 
events of the war heightened this dissreg^rd of 
the sti'cngth of Russia into absolute contedipt of 
the troops and* generals who had fisiled to iSoree 
the liiids of Kalafat or the outworl^ of Silistritt ; 
and, by the same the power of the 

Ottoman Empire was exaggerated and enhanced 
by its partial successes.* * ‘ ^ 

Tartially informed of plans wliioh they wwo 
bound to keep sccrc^ if such woTo possible, the 
A Hied genei'als and admirals conferred and debated, 
examined and calculated, without communicating 
definite arrangements to those under them ; and 
lluis it hajjpened that, during June, July, and 
August, the armies and fleets wefo held in torment- 
ing suspense, ready to enter on Jictivc duty, but 
igiioT'ant when and where that duty would present 
itself. Til June, rumoui's went from tent to tent, 
from camp to camp, that an advance would soon 
be made to Silistria ; but when the rumours died 
away wdtliout further result, officers and men fell 
back to tlieir enforced but unwelcome idleness. 

Mrs Young — one of a small number of officers* 
w'ivcs who tasted canip-lifc at Gallipoli and Varna 
before the advance of the troops to tho Crimea — 
has given a lively description of this sort of life 
under its more pleasant aspects, free from the 
stern disasters and miseries which had afterwards 
to be encountered. Arriving at Varna from Con- 
stantinople in the Curctdocy she had to search her 
way as best she might through the town to the 
spot where her husband’s regiment was encamped, 
two miles distant ; suimounting many difficulties 
occasioned by her ignorance of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and threading her route between the tents 
of a French camp. At last reaching the place, 

‘ There,’ she says, ‘ was our little tent, half-covered 
with the well-known mat ; our servant, revelling 
in gi*cen-wood smoko, as usual, in the rear ; therp 
were the ponie^ and tlic charger, and the mule; 
the packsaddlcs and the towels drying on the 
bushes ; the red flag of the colonel’s tent ; and tho 
band playing pleasantly as the men wound back 
by the side of the lake after their moming’s 
parade. One feature, however, was quite new, 
and a very pretty one it wras ; the tents wei*o 
everywhere interspersed with bowers of green 
leaves. The soldiers had been employed in cutting 
branches from the trees that clothed the hillsides ; 
and long poles, borrowed from the commissariat 
stores, being forced into tho ground, light boug^ 
were arched over them, secured with Strong twine ; 
and on these, all the leafy twigs that could be 
found were h^ped in abundance. Jfearly evesy^ 
officer had a *bowet ; and while kept green by 
continual relays of leaves, nothing could bn more 
agreeable than these retreats ; their fresh coolness^ ' 
and the admission of air they permitted, fonnintt 
such a delicious relief to the heat and ^nt 
circulation of air, from which, after 'seven , in the 

» iSmew, No. CCV. 
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morning, we suffered so terribly in the bell-tents. 
ity finrl demand^as for a bower ; and in about 
three hour^* widKhe aid of a strong fatigue-party, 

I hi^ one that was quite the pride of tlie camp. 
Then a charining little oval deal-table, tlio top of 
which closed like a draught*board, was set therein ; 
a bullock-trunk and a hamper for chairs ; and in 
this green drawing-room we breaktasted, wrote, 
and received our visitors. Being in the East, wc 
Mt' little hesitation in asking our friends to 
subside on what foimed our Turkey carpet.’ * 

. This holiday tone was not of long continuance 
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at the camp. Many a soldier^s letter reached 
home from Varna, as from Gallipoli, complaining of 
deficient rations or camp discomforts. One writer 
compares the English and French arrangement in 
many particulars ; and in the course of his oteerva- 
tions he says : ‘ The Zouaves are armed with rifles, 
and I suspect know how to use them pretty well* 
One of th^ best articles of iheir equipment is the 
water-bottle. .Ours is a heavy, lumbering wooden 
thing, fit to carry beer for haymakers, -which 
chafes the leg on the march, and interferes witl^ thc^ 
handling of the musket, and makes a man cover at 



Interior of an OffIcer’H Tent at Varna. 


least four inches more ground ; theirs is made of 
metal, covered with cloth, fitting to the body, and 
by the curving way it is adjusted, is no impediment 
t<> the man. Their commissariat and staff arc 
better able, by tlicir experience, to carry out the 
Intentions of their government than ours are. 
Notwithstanding all that is said in the newspajiors 
and elsewhere about the liberality of the govern- 
ment, our. men get no tea or groceries of any sort, 
and those in the town are too dear for them to buy. 
The oflicers, of course, can^carry a small supply of 
things abouf 'with them from place to place ; but 
jhe men can do nothing of the kind, and suffer 
good deal if they do not get their breakfast 
and supper/ The writer comments on the 

* Our Om^ in Jktrkejf, p. 1S7. 


tailoring acliiovcments of our army autliorities, and 
j)rocceds : ‘ Our tents are much better than those of 
the French, hut we must pitch them exactly in a 
straight line, regardless of ants’ nests, furze-bushes, 
or steep inclines. In tliis, and in many other 
cases, real utility and tlie comfort of the men are 
disregarded, for the purpose of satisfying an absurd 
craving for. an unattainable uniformity. So about 
whiskers and moustaches. God gives one man 
red whiskers, and another black ; some can grow 
moustaches, and some cannot ; so, do what we 
will, we cannot make oui'selves exactly, or even 
nearly alike; nor does the reasoning, wliich proves 
the necessity of a uniform system of clothing, 
apply at all to whiskers and beards/ In numerous 
other letters which reached the public eye, and of 
the authenticity of which there is no reason to 
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douU^ the writers complained sometimes of the of an advance towards Silistri% to assist Omar 

quality of the food, sometimes of its deficient quan- I’acha against the Bitisidahs, was rendered dctuhtjfhl 

tity, but more frequently of the irksome idleness on the Same grounds, evidence collected 

in a foreign land during the hot season’. many months after^^rdS by the Sebastopol Com- 

When, at a later period in the history of the mittee was conclusive on this potot. Cttptatn 

war, the Duke of Cambridge comniunicated the Wrottesley, who was sent to Varna to-.Sttpefihttod 

results of his experience at Varna, he adduced an the construction of wharfr for landing the horses, 

instance of the clumsy mode in which* the book- gave evidence, of which the following iS a summary; 

keeping arrangements of the commissariat were When the troops arrived at Vam^ there a 

managed at that place — ^not irrational, perhaps, gi*cat want of means of transport.^ tt was the 

in relation to the quiet everyday proceedings at chief difficulty the English engineers ha^. to 

home during a time of peace, but unsuited to the contend with ; the French sappers brought . their 

exigencies of war. ‘ The system,’ said his royal own horses from France ; while .to convey 

highness, Ms exceedingly inconvenient, throwing wood for the whaifs, the English engineers/ afror 

difficulties in every- one’s way instead of removing sending a requisition to the quarter- master- 

them. I will give an instance of that wliicli .general’s department, whence another requisition 

occurred at Varna soon after we landed. My went to the commissariat, had to depend on the 

division liad gone on to Aladyn, but 1 remained native arabas. Thus, though the French, who 

behind for a few days, as the ammunition-horses were building wharfs at the same time, ^ often 

liad not been duly equipped, and I had my own worked with less skill as workmen, the Bnglisli 

tents. A company w'as left in charge, and 1 was engineers were so unfavourably circumstanced, 

of course afixious that the men should be j>ropcrly that they were beaten from not having the same 

rationed, and I therefore de.sirc<l their oiHcer to moans of transport. Five hundred bullock-wagons 

get rations from tlio head-quarter commissariat, wero sent down to Varna by Omar Pach.a, being 

The first day I sent, although the men wero in all ho could spare from his own anny ; but when 

want of their daily rations, instead of sending those they arrived, there were no arraiigemouts for 

rations at onco, the commissariat sent a printed organising thorn ; ilio drivel’s were not regularly 

form to the officer for him to fill up. Uence there fed or paid, tand gradually they all ran away. There 

'was considerable delay ; and then, not satisfied was an absolute want of horses, although officers 

with that, the officer was supposed to have put were then in Syria and Spain imrchasing them. A 

down one or two more horses than ho was entitled few fine miilcs were obtained, but th(5y wero 

to. Instead of sending the rations for the men, vicious bmtes, quite unused to liamoss. No horse 

and pointing out the inaccuracy in the return of fit for the shafts of an army-camage constructed 

horses, they would send no .luUoiis at all hccauso for English horses could bo obtained. The ambu- 

the form was wrong. Upon that the officer came lance-carts sent out could not bo used, for there 

to me, and I desired him to go with his animals to wero no means bf drawing them. If a Turkish 

get the rattmis, and put matters to rights ; and horse were placed in a cart built for the English 

he did tlicn get them that day, although very late, standard, the shafts woiil<l bo on a level with his 

As it turned out, the commissariat officer was backbone ; few horses of the country exceeded 

wrong, and there was no mistake in the return at eleven hands in height. The medicine-chests of 

alt. I think that is a mode of proceeding quite the army wore all too largo ; they were used as 

tables, and would dine four persons very comfort- 
ably, but they could not be carried by mules. The 
engineers were ordered to make smaller; ones. 
Captain AVrottesloy further stated that the siege- 
train of artillery w^'vs not lauded at Varna at all, 
because it 'was sent out from England 'without the 
means of traction. It was the opinion of this 
officer that tlie commissariat ought not to be 
changed with the transport of the armyi Ovev- 
whelmed on the one hand with applioafione Ibr 
food and forage, and on the other with applications 
for means of conveyance, the officers broke down 
in spite of their best cxoiliions. 

Military authorities estimate that an anny of 
53,000 men I'oquires 16,0oo draught-horses and 
baggage-mules, together with 9000 comxnissariai 
mi^es for its duo service ; that heistriy half as 
many horses and mules as men: Jn this ratio, the 
British ariny at Vania should have possessed more* 
than doable the numbei^ of animals wbteh was' 
actually available ; for 25,000 men^'they had about 
5000 animals, instead of 12^000. • 0. Trevelyan^ 


preposterous.’ * 

Preposterous it certainly was; and to such 
formalism was due the lo.ss of many valuable lives, 
not only of horses, but of men, during the war ; 
iievcrtheloss, the actual amount of blame deseryocl 
by the commissariat officers must depend on the 
stringency of the rules imposed upon thorn by 
tlieir superiors. In respect both to the supply of 
rations to tho men and fodder to the horses, and 
to tho conveyance of provisions and stores, iho 
commissariat was ill provided ; the officers of that 
department reached Vania only a few days before 
the troops themselves ; and hence they were called 
upon to eilbet a mouth’s work in a week, under 
circuniBtauces of much difficulty. 

Seldom, perhaps, has an army been more embar- 
rassed for moans of locomotion than the English at 
Vanjafc' ' The troops wore frequently compelled to 
submit to. scanty food, because the commissariat was 
deficieni in means of transport ; and the possibility 

* Kvidenoe before the Sebastopol Ciommittce. 
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seor^taiy to the Treasury^ was at that time at the 
head q£ ^ commissariat departments and from 

his replies to a series of daemons, it will he seen 
how la^ vas^ the organisation — each official 
placing ^la^e^ on the shoulders of others^ rather 
tl^ hwing^^ burden himself. 

* Did you erer form in this country a scfieme founded 
on this calculation, of vhat amount of transport is 
required to move an army of 25,000 men in the field ? 
— It was hot necessary for us to do so. It is the 
business of the commissary-gciicral to form the estab- 
lishment re4.uired to move the army. Our system is 
to draw on the resources of the country to the utmost 
extent, and to send from home only what the country 
will not supply. 

Then, on this side, you never originated any plan, 
knowing the probable operations before Mr l^^ildcr 
could* have known them, by wliich the commissariat, 
could have provided sufficient transport for the army to 
have been fed? — We placed at his disposal the only 
means that could be provided— ample funds, and 
authority to purchase the means of land-transport in 
the country ; this Mr Filder did to the extent of his 
ability ; besides which, we sent from Spain and Malta 
what was required. 

But you never formed any calculation liere? — ^.Tliat 
was not our duty ; it is the duty of the coinmissary- 
gencral, an experienced ollleer, acting under the general 
commanding, and possessed of full iufurniatioii, ' not 
only from treatises, but from his long experience, to 
determine what amount of transport is required for 
the army, and to provide that amount from all the 
resources the country can afiord. 

Then, liere you lind no general scheme ? — That was 
not our duty/ * 

That tlio English could not, if they ha<l wished, 
assist the Turks at Silistria, has been shown hy a 
most competent authority, General Sir do Ijacy 
Evans, who in his evidence said : ' Wlien the 
Russians crossed the Danube, Omar Pacha ai>plicd 
for assistance ; and the answer was, that the army 
had not the means of transport, which ought to 
have boon provided long before. 1 think the 
government was still waiting for notes and pro- 
tocols from Vienna, and no great exertions were 
made to put the army in a condition to move ; for 
delay from this cause, of course, the commissariat 
department was not responsible. The Russians 
wore carrying on the siege of Silistria, and still the 
army was not in readiness to move. Even eighteen 
miles from Varna there was the greatest difficulty 
in getting provisions ; we had to send to Varna 
for them; and such w'os the state of confusion 
there, that a train of one hundred arabas would 
pome back from the town without any supplies. 
At that time the deficient persoimel of the coin- 
missartet was severely felt. Having been applied 
to, I lent one hundred non-commissioned officers 
and privates to help it; and on application to 
Lord Baglaii, two volunteer officers were allowed 
to be detached to assist the commissariat, and 
he found great advantage from it’ 

The of Newcastle--at that time responsible 
' in England for tlie management of the war— appears, 
from the evidence given before the Committee, tq 

* Svfdiiict bif«rs Mostopol pommlttcc* 
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have been unaware of the fact that the army had 
insufficient moans of transport . Without actually 
disputing the opinions of Captain Wrdttesl^ and 
General Bvans, ho still thought that Loixi Raglan 
and Mr Commissary Filder might, between them, 
have effected all that was necessary. No one wrote 
home to him officially to say that aught was wroi^, 
and hence he iiifeiTod that all was right. , IBs 
Grace spoke of tlio ^ official rc^isons’ vrhich he had 
for believing that the unfavourable I'Pports must 
have been erroneous — his reasons being, flio non- 
receipt of official confirmation of those reports. 
Tlio duke was at that time at issue with the 
Admiralty, concerning the proper superintending 
power over the commissariat; indeed, there were 
three current tlieories on the s«]»jcct, advocating 
respectively tlic Treasury, the Wear-office, and the 
Aiimiralty, as the department to which the com- 
missariat should look up for or<lcrs. The experience 
of everyday life will enable any one to compre- 
hend that sucli conflicting views must necessarily 
have weakened the cfiioiciicy of the upotfige thus 
trebly protected. 

When tlio commissariat-officers at Vania were 
harassed by applications to which they could not 
ade<piately respond, and hurt hy censures wiiich 
they had not justly ineurred, it was right tliat an 
eye-witness should say a word or tw'o in their 
defence. The Times correspondent at that ifiacc 
wrote; ‘A comnussariat-officer is not made in a 
day, nor can the most lavish expenditure cftcct the 
work of years, or at one fur the want of experience. 
The hai’dcst- working Treasury-clerk — and, I must 
say, they all evince the gi*eatest zeal and most 
untiring diligence in the discharge of Jheir dutic.s 
— has necessarily much to Icaru ere lie can become 
an efficient commissariat-ofliccr in a country 'vv Inch 
our old cain[)aigners declare to be the most difficult 
they ever were in for procuring supplies. ].ict 
tliose Avho have any recollections of Chobhaiii, 
just imagine that famous encampment to be jdaced 
about ten miles from the sea, in the midst of a 
country utterly desci-tcd by the inhabitants, the 
railways from London stopped up, the supplies by 
cart or wagon cut «)fF, corn scarcely lU'ocurable, 
carriages impossible, and the only communication 
bctw'Ceii the camp ami port carried on by moans 
of bnfl’alo and bullock arabas, travelling about 
one and a half mile an hour— and they will he 
able to form some faint idea of the difficulties of 
getting the i*c(piisito necessaries out here. Besides, 
liere we are ab.solutcly at war — obliged to carry 
cnoi'inous masses of ammunition, as well as 
tents and tciit-equipage, provisions for tlie inen, 
medical stores, all the various articles and means 
for cooking, die., through a country which, to all 
intents and purposes, is held by enemies [in so 
far as the Bulgarians hate the Turks]. To give a 
notion of the requirements of such a body as this 
aniiy'of 26,000 men in the field, I may observe 
that it was stated to nle on go^ authority the 
others day, that not less than 13,000 liorses and 
mul^ would be required for the conveyance of 
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baggage and storus. About twelve o’clock to-day^ ^imate the amount of loss an^ euife wg 

just as, all the officers were making preparations by the British anmy in the Bast l^r^ugh th^ 

for their start to-moh:ow morning, orders were deficiency in .m^hs of transport, 

received countermanding those wdiich ha4l been Stern calamity of impther kind v^^' the troops 
issued for the march of the division; and it may at Yahia as the heara of supamer. approached— 

be inferred, that the difficulties of which I was just calamity more serious, than mere irregdli^ijy in 

writing when the aid-de-camp arrived have been supplies. Disease and death visited the eampA.^ 

found to be insuperable, and that the commissariat Strategical reasons having m^ly detem^ed 
has not been able to provide the means of convey- tlie selection of Varna as a military position, the 

ance for the stores, cither of Sir Ceorge Brown’s or health of the place was not the first consideration, 

of the Duke of Cambridge’s division. I'o continue Nevertheless, this important matter had not 

my remarks on the nature of these difficulties : I wholly forgotten by the authorities. The Duke of 

may observe, that not only is it a work of time, Newcastle sent out orders to inquire intcl the 

labour, and money to find the horses, mules, and sanitary condition of the town, and neighbourhood 

buffaloes, bullock and araba carts, required for our before the troops were removed thither ; and he 

march, but that when w'c get them we cannot keep depended on the commander-in-chief and the 

them. BuffiaJo and bullock carts and their drivers commissary-general for the due fhlfllment of tins 

vanish into thin air in the space of a night. A duty. Omar Pacha, wdien appealed to for his 

Bulgarian is a human being after all.’ advice, said ; ‘ If you disembark at Varna, by 

Again, the same well-informed writer wrote on keeping clear of the lake of Devna, and encamping 

another occasion : ‘ The report in the camp is, that on the heights to the south of the town, you wiU 

the commissariat declared thonLSclves una])1c to fiinl a liealthy situation, surrounded by abundance 

coroplywith the requisitions for moving the division, of gooil water, with a fine climate to restore the 

and that therefore we do not move to-morrow, or men and horses after their sea-voyage ; and the 

probably the next d<ay. 1 regret very much to barrack in the town can be made use of as an 

have to state, that for sevcml days last week there hospital, if neccssar 3 ^’ Some of tlie troops wore 

was neither rice, nor sugar, nor preserved potatoes, encamped close to the lake, contrary, in this 

nor tea, nor any substitute for tliese articles issued respect alone, to Omar Pacha’s advice ; and it is 

to the men; they had, therefore, to make their possible that sickness may have been thereby 
breakfast simply on nitioii brown bread and water, occasioned. 

After breakfast, they were [)ara<led aiul exercised for In the middle of dune, slight sickness appeared 
an hour or two in tlie hot sun — on one dcciision, for in the camp, but not to such an extent as to induce 

more than four lauirs — and the result has been anxiety. When the next following month brought 

that illness increased rapidly. The dinners of the an increase of heat, however, the dreaded cholera 

men, as loi^as the want of rice continued, consisted accompanied it ; and then, indeed, did the officoi’s 

of loan ration-beef boilc<l in water, and eaten with feel solicitude for themselves and their men. The 

brown bread, without any seasoning to flavour it. Freiieli were ; .attacked more severely than the 

'rhe supplies ran out, and it was no fault of the English, and the Turks and Eg}'ptians more severely 

commissariat that they did so. AVho was to blame, than either. Numerous officers, being placed on 

I don’t pretend to say.* No one, it is remarked by tbe sick-list, returned home. when able so to do. 

the .same authority, unacquainted with the actual All the romance of expectant warfare was 
requirements of an army, can foi’iii an adcijuatc dissipated when July licat, heavy storms, vei^nin, 

notion of the various duties which devolve upon and disease attacked the camp. Mra Young, 

an English commissariat-officer, or of tlie enormous in spite of her womanly endeavours to lessen 

qu.antity of stores* required for tlie daily use of men rather than increase troubles, felt and wrote 

and horses. In the mid*lle of July, when most of dcspoiidingly. ‘The dews became very heavy, 

the troops in the Engli.sh army were quartered rain was common, and our storms of thunder and 

at distances varying from ten to twenty miles lightning were more frequent and more violent, 

from Varna, tlierc were required daily for the To imagine anything more wretched than our 

men, 27,000 pounds of bread, 27,000 pounds of tents now became, was scarcely possible. They 

moat, besides rice, tea, coffee, sugar, Ac. ; and had no * time to dry un^er the Hot sun before 

for the horses, 110,000 pounds of com, chopped the rain recommenced ; so that the aimpsphero 

straw, Ac. Besides being i*esponsiblo for the strongly resembled that which would be ci\]ojed 

supply of these immense quantities, the commissa- by liangiug a room round with wet linen, ligh^ng 

riat-officers wore burdened, by tlie strange organ- a large fire therein, and spending the first ^If- 

isation of the service, with the duty of providing hour on a stool in the centre^ one’s. fe6t supported 

horses, carts, saddles, tents, and interpreters. In on a wot sponge ; and if the reader will oblige me 

addition to other reasons why the army could not by trying to realise this idea>. a very tolerable 

have advanced to Silistria, little or no water Is notion will be formed of our indoor comforts in 

to be-tofilid on the first thirty miles of road from the camp at Varna. Ouiside, matters wpre still 

Varna; and the commissariat had neither vessels more deplorable. The mud was of the .kind 

to contain water, carts to bear the vessels, nor adhesive ; it clung about one with the tenacity of 

horses to draw, the carts. ^ it is difficult’ to over- old prejudices ; shaking it off was out of the 
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'Hovr the Bervahts managed at all^ I liaye 
no idea^'sliding aiid sinking in all this weary mire ; 
and howtho tough old fowl,ortliemorscl of mutton, 
over In the dirty water, or brought to 

us in that' smutty pah, day by day, remains quite 
ah open ^^u^tion.’* But tho sickness was a more 
grave whcerti. It became necessary to convey one 
of 'the' ihvalided officers from Devna to Vania. 
‘ Now, It ^11 seem extraordinary, no doubt, that 
an army should have been sent to Turkey, liable 
to sdl sorts of accidents, even if not actually 
employed in tho held, and yet that no carriage 
for the sick was provided. Yet such was abso- 
lutely the case ; and a poor officer from Devna 
with a broko|i limb had been sent jolting in an 
araba only a few days before, to tho intense 
sufflsring, as may be supposed, of the unfortunate 
patient.’ Arrived at Varna, our authoress, after 
infinite trouble, succeeded in i^rocuring quartci*s 
for a sick officer, and found tho town filled with 
people of all nations, in a frightful state of licat 
and disease, and overrun witli vermin. 

As the still hotter month of August approached, 
sickness increased at tho camp. Many were 
afflicted with cholera ; nearly all with <iiarrlioca. 
Scarcity of numerous comforts, and even neces- 
saries, led tho men to eat and drink too abundantly 
of such articles as were within reach, especially 
apricots; and thus tho evil \va:: nii^mcnted. 
When the general hospital at Varna became filled 
with as many sick soldiers as it could possibly 
accommodate, temporary hospitals were established 
in the neighbouring villages ; and the surgeons 
became overburdened with their daily labours. 
The Duke of Cambridge was «among the officers 
attacked with illness, Tlie Light Division, when 
visited by cholera, moved on to Monastir, eight 
or ten miles beyond Devna, in the hojio of 
finding a more salubrious place for encampment. 
The Fii’st Division ha<l to bear tho attacks, not 
only of cholera, but also of t^'phus ; aii<l the 
Third Division, encamped near Vania, was like- 
wise severely xisited. It became mournful work 
for the men to bury their dead companions by 
dozens and scores, and added to the causes of 
dissatisfaction at the position in which they were 
placed. It was upon the French, however, that 
the dread disease fell with the greatest severity ; 
they sank under it at the rate of sixty or 
eighty per dient. A portion of their army, under 
Getieru Canrobert, had advanced from Varna to 
tho margin of the Dobrudseba ; to these were 
added 5500 Zouaves, who went by sea from Varna 
to ^Eh^tendji ; and these hapless, troops, passing 
thrbiigh a marsh where the Russians had left dead 
men and horses, wore swept off by whole com- 
paui^ Canrol^rt left nearly 3000 of his poor 
fdlows dead in that wretched district. In the 
midst of the tragedy, the French general issued a 
sympathising iuldress to the troops, commending 
‘ highly their ^diirance and devotion. 

* Our Cfamp iii Tark^, p. 251. 


The hospital at Varna became a terrible place. 
It had been a barrack, and seems to have retained 
a certain amount of insalubrity from its occupation 
by the Turks — ^nOver a cleanly people when assem- 
bled in masses. The French, distrusting the place 
in cholera-time, abandoned it, and established teht- 
hospitals in the fields for their poor sick coxh'rades. 

Had this condition of affairs remained many 
weeks longer, the armies would have become 
nearly disorganivsed : officers were wearied and 
discontentod; the men were reckless; the surgeons 
and the commissariat were worked almost beyond 
endurance. Great, therefore, was the joy when 
the end of August brought the end of cholera, and 
the announcement of a speedy Jind certain expedi- 
tion to tho Crimea, there to encounter hand to 
hand those Russians of whom so much had been 
said <and so little seen. ^ 

The Frcncli generals are more prone to the issue 
of proclamations and manifestoes tlnan tho English, 
and their soldiers appear to derive' exhilaration 
tberefrom. Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between the documents put fortli 
by Raglan and St Arnaud on tho eve of de- 
parture fur that expedition which was destined 
to be fatal to both of these commanders : the one, 
plain, short, and hiisincss-likc; the other, glowing 
anddazzling. The following WivVi or»e among many 

‘Soldiers! — You have just given fine evnmples of 
perseverance, calmness, and energy, iri the mlost of 
painful circumstances whiefi must now be forgotten. 
The hour is come to fight and to conquer. The enemy 
(lid not wait for us on tho Danube. His columns, 
demoralised and destroyed by disease, are painfully 
retiring. It is Providence, perhaps, that has wished 
to spare us the trial of these unhealthy noun tries ; it 
is Providence, also, wliich calls us into the Crimea, a 
country as health}’' as our own, and to Sebastopol, the 
scat of Russian power, within whose walls we go to 
seek together the pledge of peace, and of our return to 
our homes. The enterprise is grand, and^orthy of 
you. You will realise it by the aid of the most for- 
midable military and naval force tiiat lias ever been 
seen colletdod! The Allied fleets, with 'Alieir 3000 
cannons, and their !25,000 brave seamen, your emulators 
and your cornpanions-in-anns, will bear to the shores 
of the Crimea an English army, whose liigh courage 
your forefathers learned to respect ; a chosen division 
of those Ottoman soldiers who have just approved 
themselves in your eyes ; and a French army, wliioh I 
have the right and the pride to call the ^lito of. our 
whole army. I see in this more than pledges of success. 
I see in it success itself. Generals, commanders of 
corps, ofilcers of all arms, you ivill partake of the 
confidence with which my mind is filled, and will 
impart it to your soldiers. We shall soon salute the 
three united fiags floating together on the ramiiarts of 
Sebastox^ol with our national cry, “ Vive VEmpereur!** 

A. x>B St Arxaud. 

lIsAD-QUAnxERs, Vabna, 25.* 

The enthusiasm of the French was fuHhcr 
aroused by the following proclamation, sent to 
them about the same time, by the Emperor:— 

‘Soldiers and Sailors of the Army of the 
East! — You have not fought^ but already you have 
obtained a signal success. Your presence, and that of 
the English troops, have sufficed to comi^l the enemy 
to recross tho Danube, knd the Russian vessels remain 
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inglorioiuly in their ports. Yon haye not yet fonght» 
and already you have struggled courageously ^^c|st 
death. A scourge, fatal though transitory, has not 
arrested your ardour. France, and the sovereign whom 
she has chosen, cannot witness without deep emotion, 
or without making eveiy effort to give assistance to 
8ucl) cneigy ahd such sacrifices. . 

The First Consul said, in 1797, in a proclamation 
to Ilia army : ** The first quality required in a soldier, 
is tho power of supporting fatigues and privations. 
Courage is only a secondary one.*’ Tho first you are 
now displaying. Who can deny you tho possession of 
the second? Therefore it is that yodr enemies, dis- 
seminated from Finland to the Caucasus, are seeking 
anxiously to discover the point upon which France 
and England will direct their attacks, which ihey 
foresee will bo decisive ; for right, justice, and warlike 
inspiration are on our side. 

Already, Bomarsund and 2000 prisoners have just 
fallen into our power. iSoldiers! you will follow the 
example of the army of Egypt. The conquerors of tlio 
Pyramids ann Mont Tliabor had, like you, to contend 
against warlike soldiers and against disease; but, in 
spite of pestilence and the efforts of three armies, tliey 
returned with honour to tlieir country. Soldiers ! have 
confidence ki your Gcneral-in-chief and in me. I am 
watching over you, and I liope; with the assistance 
of God, soon to see a ditniimtion of your sufierlugs 
and an increase of your glory. 

Soldiers! farewell, till wc meet again. 

NAVOI-.EON.’ 

Busy, indeed,^ ?;-^retho annie»* (Jlirilig tho ^a»t, 
wee k in AMsuat and the flrst in Scptcni\jer, pro- 
fSrtiig, with the aid of the Allied fleets, one of the 
most foiiiiidable armaments ever sent forth. Ships 
in almost countless number were assembled in tho 
Bay of Vania, and off the coast for many miles 
north and south of that harbour; while every 
available kind of vehicle and animal of draught 
or burden w'aa brought into requisition to convey 
baggage, stores, and cainp-equiiiments of cvciy 
kind, down to the beach. It was a time of 
intense excitement for all. 


THE FLEETS IN THE BLACK SEA; 1854. 

As a necessary condition of jicrspicacity in the 
narrative, the pi’ococdings of the Allied armies 
have been traced without intcrniptioii by naval 
details. The present, however, is a convenient 
point at which to narrate the proceedings of the 
English and French fleets in the Straits eind in 
tho Black Sea. The mighty war-ships were about 
to take part in the struggle which was to engage 
the attention of the armies; the seamen were to 
simro with the soldiers the honour accruing from 
any hoped for victories in the Crimea. Tho armies, 
as we have seen, had spent more than six months 
in a kind of negative position. The first regiments 
left England in Fobruaty ; they did not quit Varna 
for the Crimea until September had arrived; and 
in the intervening period of thirty weeks, they had 
been wearied with detention at Malta, detention 
at Gallipoli^' detention at Scutari, and still more 
lengthened detention at Varna — hoping almost 
against hope; fuid striving to keep up their spirits 


by forming images of fhture gloiy. We have now 
to see how far the fleets were called upon to riiare 
in this foiled inaction. ' 

The two principal seas of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean and theB^tio,ar 0 diifbrently€<i^mstanced 
in respect to the maritime powers. ' -^ 

France always maintain fleeis ' in the Mediter- 
ranean ; never in tho Baltic^ unless sped^al seVvi^ 
is required. The Mediterranean is so^ all-iifipoi> 
tant ; it is a highway for so large aiid valuable a 
commerce ; it is an outlet for the produce of sp 
many fertile countries ; it contains tho outlying 
portions of the dominions of so many sovereigns ; 
it is a region so jealously watched by tlioso 
sovereigns, lest any one of their number should 
. acquire too much power in it — that several ^ 
nations are willing to bear tho charge of main- 
taining fleets on its bosom. England is interested 
in the !^fcditelTancan, on account of Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, and the highway to 
India through Egypt ; France is called upon to 
maintain free intercourse between her mainland, 
Corsica, and Algeria ; Spain is washed along her 
southern coast by this sea, and derives thence a 
largo proportion of her commerce ; the Italian 
states arc dependent oii" this sea for all Ihcir 
maritime influence, such as it may bo ; Austria 
{ouches salt water only at the Adriatic, the most 
norfhci’Jy^ l^liu ^of the MjciUtenanean ; Turkey, 
with her former ])roviiices of Greece and Egyi)t, 
is especially a Mediterranean power ; while Russia 
has ever sought to iiicreaso her influenciS in this 
important sea. 

Frequent, though incidental, mention has been 
made in former clisiptcrs of the Englisli and 
French fleets in Turkish waters, touching the 
delicate negotiations concerning Russo-Tnrkish • 
affairs. Threats that those fleets would approach 
Constantinople, alternated with invitations that 
they might do so, according to the varying tone of 
politics. Admirals were recalled, and replaced by 
others ; ships were sent home, to he superseded by 
others of newer build ; but England and Franco 
never ceased to have fleets in tho Mediterranean, 
anchored at spots which, though not giving 
umbrage to oilier powers, might yet be near enough 
to enforce tho decisions of the two cabinets on 
any important question connected with the policy 
of the East. 

Admiral I)undas,or, more precisely, Vice-admiral 
J. W. D. Dundas — ^thcre being two other admirals 
of the same name in the Royal Navy at that time 
—commanded the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean during the earlier stages of the war. 
About the middle of the year 1853, when war 
was becoming almost inevitable between Russia 
and Turkey, be moved towards the Dardanelles. 
^Three months earlier, at the time when the 
Menchikoff mission was agitating Constantinople, 
Admiral Dundas was with his fleet at Malta ; 
Colonel ' Bose, in the absence of Lord Stratford de 
Redclifib, called np the fleet to protect Turkey 
against the designs of Russia ; hut the admiral 
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did not feel himself justified in responding to this . 
summons without instructions iVom the govern^ 
mont at home. At a later, time, however, when 
tlio political douds fiirther darkened, delay was 
no longer a4^ie8ihle ; and the admiral received 
orders ^e 6th of June, to proceeil from Malta 
to Bestka Bay, there to place himself under the 
guidance of the British ambassador. This bay, 
situated, near the mouth of the Dardanelles, was 
considered to bo snfiioiontly near Constantinople to 
enable the fleet to render aid in case of urgency. 
There the admiral remained about five months, 
until, on the 30th of October, ho received orders to 
advance "to the Bosphorus. In the Coiistantinopo^ 
litan waters two months more of detention awaited 
him ; until at length, in the beginning of ISrA — after . 
the tragedy at Sinope had driven the Allied govern- | 
ments to the adoption of something like a definite 
policy — officers and men were alike delighted by 
an order to advance to the Black Sea, yearning, 
as they had been, to exchange listless inaction 
for enterprise and possible glory. It is to this 
period, an<l this region, that the Earl of Carlisle’s 
chiefly relates ; the attempts to ‘kill time’ 
on board the ships ; the impatient dcsii’o lor I 
change to active service ; the pleasurc-trijis up and 
down the Bosphorus and tlic Dardanelles ; the 
visitings and dinner-parties between the ofliccrs of 
the English and French fleets — all are dc[)ietcd hy 
the earl ; and they suffice to show that the last six 
months of 1853 wore months of complete inaction 
on the part of the Allied fleets, at a time wheji 
Turkey, <iriven into war by the intolerable aggres- 
sion of Russia, was bravely fighting her own cause 
on the banks of the Danube. 

At that time, our admirals possessed iis little 
trustworthy knowledge of the strength of tlic 
Russian fleets, as our generals of that of the 
Russian armies. Admiral Dundas received from 
the Admiralty a rough outline of the supposed 
state of the casar’s fleet in the Black Sea ; but 
neither this outline, nor the information possessed 
by the British ambassador at Coiistantinoj^le, was 
very definite. The French fleet, which throughout 
the second half of the year 1853, had been anchored 
in near proximity to the British, ^vas equally 
destitute of authentic details concerning the naval 
resources of Russia. 

The first day of the New Year found the Allied 
fleets busily preparing in Beioos Bay for . more 
^ctive service. This bay is in the Bosphorus, on 
.Alie eastern or Asiatic side, about midway between 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea ; whereas 
Besika Bay, where the fleets had previously 
anchored, ia a little south of the Dardanelles ; the 
distance ' between > the two bays being about 180 
miles. On the 4th oj^ January 1854, the fleets 
entered the Black Sea. Among the principal 
English men*of-waT were the Britannia^ Albion^ 
Jupker^ Vengeance^ San^reU^ Bodneif^ Bellarcphm^ 
Trafalgar^ Agamemnm Queen, and Terrible; 

while the French sent out the Bayard, VilU 
de Parie, Jena, ffenri IK, Valmy, Friedland, 


Oharbtnagne, Descartes, <kc. The most Important 
of these vessels were steamers ; smd in this 
respect the Black Sea in 1854 introduced a now 
era in the history of naval warfare.^ 

A signal was hoisted on the flag-ship-^^urks 
are to be protected from all aggression by sea or 
land !’ This was the first fonnal declaration that 
the Allies would employ the force of arms against 
Russia, if necessary. The fleet, joined by a Turkish 
flotilla, bent round eastward, and coasted Asia 
Minor towards Sinope. The sight here Mras 
miserable. Although many weeks had elapsed 
since the Russian attack, mutilated bodies were 
still lying about the beach ; several hundreds had 
been covered with earth, but again uncovered by 
ferocious dogs and vultures. The town was nearly 
destroyed ; the beach was covered with masts and 
spai*s; the tops of sunken ships appeared in the 
water; and the wretched inhabitants of the few 
remaining houses were nearly in a starving state. 
On the 8th, the Agamemnon, Banspareil, CkarU- 
magne, Terrible, Mogador, Sampson, and Descartes, 
were ordered to get u]> steam, and to escort 
several Turkish vessels, containing powder and 
stores, to Trebizond and Batoum — Turkish ports 
on the southern and south-eastern shores of the 
Black Sea. I'his done, they returned to Sinope. 
England and Fr-anco not being yet at war, the 
admirals were not authorised to attack Russian 
ships ; they wore to defend Turkey and Turks from 
Riissian attacks; and in the performance of this 
duty, they shielded the six Turkish steamers 
appointed to convey munitions of war to Turkish 
])orts on the Black Sea. It was small work, 
however, for such fine ships. Sir Edmund Lyons’ 
91-gun scrcw-stcainor Agamemnon, the SansparcU 
screw of 71, and such like noble vessels, were 
powerful forces for such a service. Rumours were 
afloat that a Russian squadron of four line-ot-battlo 
ships and four steamers had been seen off Batoum ; 
the Allies loaded and shotted all their guns in 
readiness ; but no Russians appeared, to the evident 
disappointment of those who would willingly have 
had a brush Avitli tlie czar’s ships. It was, however, 
ascortaiucil, that three Russian steamers had 
been off the coast three days before the Allies 
arrived, trying the range of their guns at some of 
the Turkish forts; lienee it may bo inferred, that 
the Allies exerted a preventive, if not an active 
iiillucnce, by appearing in this quarter as defenders 
of the Turks. 

I'ho fleets returned to the Bosphorus after this 
short expedition, and resumed their course of 
inaction, not being empowered by the home 
authorities to make any active demonstrations 
against Russia. One event mortified the officers 
and sailors exceedingly. The Russians suocoeded 
in capturing some Turkish coal-vessels, in spite of 
the proximity of the English and French fleets. 
The Kktdimitr, a Russian frigate, was painted like 
an Austrian vessel, and exhibited the Austrian 
number for the F^inando Primo; it approached 
three Turkish vessels; the Turks regarded it as 
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bdonging to a O-ieiidly power; but the mask waft 
speedily thrown oii^ and the ships taken, The 
captured crews were put on board the smallest 
vessel, and allowed to return home; while the 
other ‘two ships, with the captains, were carried 
off to a RiMian port. This achievement by 
Captain Bougatoff was a bold one — to elude 
twenty-four sail of the line) and to carry off two 
! trading -vessels; it greatly e1atc<l the Russians, 
and equally mortified and irritated the Allies, 
who felt humbled in the eyes of the Turks by 
such an event. 

The coal-ships here referred to had taken in 
their cargoes at Heraclea. Tlie mines near this 
place became of oonsidcrablc importance to the 
Allies, considering the large number of steam-ships 
employed by them in and near the Black Sea. 
When the news of the actual declaration of war 
by England , and Franco reached Constantinople, 
coal at that place v^as 658. per ton ; the coal-ships 
from England hod not now back-freight in corn; 
hence a price was ch<arged for the coal which woulcl 
cover the expense of a double voyage. It was at that 
time that the attention of the admirals was drawn 
j towards the Heraclea coal-fields, where the seams 
were worked by Croats, Montenegrins, Bosnians, 
and other workmen drawn from the quarries near 
Constantinople ; the coal, when dug, was carried in 
baskets from the mines to the surface by labourei*s 
from tlio neighbouring villages ; and from thence it 
was transported to the coast by mules. The whole 
operations w^eve conducted in the rudest and most 
primitive manner ; but when a few English 
engineers were sent to superintend the workings, 
the system underwent improvement. It wa.s in 
consequence of a visit to these mines by tlio oflicers 
of tlie Spitjirc steamer, tliat the arrangement was 
made, mentioned in a furraer page, whereby the 
Allies might obtain coal at about 2()s. per ton. 
A certain district was ceded l>y the Porte, at a 
specified rental, to be worked by English skill and 
capital, for the benefit both of tlie English >aiid the 
French steam-fleots. Many dilliculties, however, 
occurred in the oariying out of this plan. So much 
in its infancy is commercial enterprise in Turkey, 
that any attempt to conduct large enterprises on 
European principles encountei'S many obstacles. 

I Early in March, Admiral Bundas despatched 
Captain Jones, in the Sampson, on a reconnoiter- 
I ing ci*uise along the cocasts of Anatolia, Georgia, 

! Circassia, and the Crimesi, from which he 

i*etumed to Beicos Bay about the 18th of the 
montli ; and soon after the Allied fleets left the 
Bosphorus, and took up a position in Kavania 
Bay, a portion of the Black Mea a little northward 
of Varna. An earlier removal to this position 
had been, contemplated, hut. the steamers had been 
delayed by reason of a diflicidty in obtaining coal 
arrangements at Heraclea being yet very 
incomplete. . The fleets at that time comprised ten 
Englitii and eight Fi'cnch liuo-of-battle ships, with 
six lElnglish. and six French steamers, of smaller 
size; other add{timis were made afterwards. 


The Russian coasts of the Black Sea, at the 
commencement of the war, were very little known 
to the English and Freoeh admirals ; the jealousy 
between the varions powers having rmtrictcd the 
facilities for the entrance of ships of war into that 
sea. The Russian portion of this coast commenced 
at the easternmost extremity of the sea, marked 
by Fort St Nikolaia, near which, Cxi the Turkish 
border, is Batoum. This point is about 330 miles 
eastward of Sinope. . From thence the Russians 
held all the coast to the Sea of A/iOf, the ontltenco 
to which is formed by the Straits of TenikaK or 
Kei*tch ; then, all the coast of the Crimea ; •and, 
lastly, the north-western coast of the Black Sea^ 
from Forckop past Klicrson and Odessa to the 
. mouths of the Danube. Silently aiid indefatl- 
gably had the czars built fort after foi*t along 
this extensive line of coast ; and it became 
essentially necessary, on the breaking out of war, 
that the Allies should know something con- 
cerning the number and strength of these posts. 
At that period, the chief of the forts eastward of 
the Crimea was at Anapa, distant a few miles 
from the Straits of Yenikal^. This important 
fortress, originally constructed by the Turks to 
protect their commerce with the tribes of the 
Caucasus, liad been afterwards converted by the 
Russians into a strong military position. Com- 
mercially, it is of little account, for the harboxir is 
o])cn to every wind, and can only be used in the 
flue season. The western chain of the Caucasus 
commences at Anapa ; and this was practically 
the eastern limit of Russian power on that sea ; for 
the Oii’cassians laid claim to all the coast, and the 
Russians have never succeeded in establishing any 
first-class forts beyond Anapa. The forts further 
cast have always been isolated ; the garrisons being 
in danger of annihilation if they left the protection 
of stone walls. At a short distance from the coast 
arc mountains . and forests, among which the 
Circassians and other tribes find a home ; the 
Russians have seldom j^et been left by these tribes 
in quiet possession of the north-east shores of the 
Black Hea. At the period of the commencement 
of the war, the first Russian fort castwaixl 
of Anapa was Soudjuk Kal<5 (8u4)uk Kaleh), 
dcfoiuled by tlirce redoubis; it was at this place 
that a Russuui squadron captured the British ship 
Vixen, causing thereby great diplomatic excite- 
ment in 1837. Next to . this was Ghelendjik 
(Cclcndshik), possessing a fine and safe harhom'^ 
and regarded by the Russians as a place of much 
iinpoi*tancc : a flotilla being there locatedi to watch 
the inovemonts of the Circassians. A few miles 
. further oast is the Bay of Fchiat, at tlio entrance 
of which the Russians built a fort in . 1837, 
Numerous little bays then occur^ fringed with 
villages, the inhabitants 9t which have succeeded 
in repelling . all hostile attacks of the itossians* 
After passing Kavakinskoi and Gagri, there wore 
presented Pozunda and Bomborai in Almia ; and 
then Sou^um Kal^ (Suchum Kaleh]^ possessing one 
of the b^t bays on this part of. the ooagt. At the 
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mouth of tlio small river Ingour was Fort Anahlia. 
Redout Kal4 and Poti, at Uie mouths of two 
other small rivers^ were also provided with 
Russian forts. The last Russian fort was at St 
Nikolaia, near the boundaiy between tho auoient 
provinces of Mingrelia and Gouriel. . The Russian 
forts, Itorn the Straits of YenikaJ^ to the Turkish 
frontier, were about sixteen in number. 

During the summer, many a cruise was made to 
those Circassian codlsts, first as a matter of recon- 
naissance, but after the declaration of war, as a 
means of conquest or. destruction. Fort after fort 


was visited, and the exact state df all ascertmned. 
Dotting the coast at intervale of ten or twenty 
miles apart, these forts were found >to present a 
general family-likeness : they were mostly situated 
at the mouths of small mountain riven^ sd as to 
command the valleys through which these streams 
find their way to the sea. The country intervening 
between the forts is for the most part hilly and 
itigged, matted with impenetrable forests. The 
forts were found to bo mostly constructed of sand- 
stone, brought from Kertcli ; they Avero square, 
loopholed for musketry, provided with towers at the 



angles, and mounted with a few large traversing- 
guns, with a mortar or two in tlie centre ; the walls 
were somewhat lofty, to frustrate escalade by the 
Circassians. Each fort had a garrison of 5(K) to 
1000 men, living in wooden barracks. A strong 
stockade on the outside enclosed a few outhouses, 
a small vegetable gardiUi, and a small number of 
cattle and horses. If, on the one hand, the Russians 
oommanded the whole coast by means of gun-bocits 
cruising from fort to fort, they were, on the other 
hand, i*estricted entirely to the coast ; for oven in 
an expedition of a few miles in search of fodder, 
it was necessary that the troops should sally out 
in battle-array, lest they should be cut off by the 
CiiN3assians.v; 

' Most of these forts were blown up by the 
Ruettians, after removal of the garrisons, to prevent 
capture by the AUiea Wlion Sir Edmund Lyons 
was engaged on one of these expeditious in May, ho 
allowed officers to go on i^Ore to inspect the 
blown-up fbrt at Gagri^ situated at the mouth of 
a deep gorge, the place had evidently been 


evacuated in a hurry; for the ordnance stores were 
strewed about, including thirteen guns, several 
10-inch incTtars and howitzers, iron-balls to be 
fired from the mortars, shells, and canister-shot. 
The fort was square, with bastions at the angles ; 
and tlicre was a block-house at some distance from it 
up the valley, to command the passage. At another 
spot, the voluntary destruction took place under 
the very eyes of the Allies. Sir Edmund Lyons, 
with the Agamemnon^ Charlemagne^ Highflyer^ 
Sampson, and Mogador, appeared off Redout Kald 
on the 19th of May ; he saw Russian officers on 
the parapet of the fort, and Cossacks galloping at 
full speed from the beach towards the town ; he sent 
a flag of truce, demanding the immetdiate evacua- 
tion of the place. The Russians remitted an evasive 
answer, to gain time ; and just before the ships 
were about to open fire, masses of smoke began 
to ascend from the town — ^the Russians had fired 
it. The conflagration became very striking; houses 
and trees burned together during the whole night; 
and fierce flames and lurid smoke illuminated the 
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d«oks of tlie ships. Redout Kal^ was the most 
important of all the Russian forts between Anapa 
and the Turkish frontier ; it was on the Georgian 
coast, commanding the communication between. 
Tiflis and the Black Sea; and was the place of 
landing for many of the troops of tlie Russian 
army of Asia. Redout Kale, or what remained 
of it, was handed over to tho keeping pf the Turks 
as soon as their Allies had frightened the Russians 
from it; tho Turks proceeded immediately to 
repair some of the fortifications ; while tho 
Sampgan, under Captain Jones, remained in tho 
harbour os a protection. 

About the middle of March, just before the 
actual declaration of war, but Avheii war was 
inevitable, tho Kmpoi’or Nioholas had ordered 
tho abandonment of all the forts, except tho three 
of greatest importance — ^namely, Anapa, Soudjuk 
Kale, and Redout Kal^; and thus it arose that 
tho forced evacuation of tlio last naTncd was 
regarded sA important by the Allies. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, in ^tho course of this expedition, cxaminetl 
tho Straits of YenikaI6, opening into tho important 
Sea of Azof ; but the result of his examination 
was to deter him from any immediate operations 
in that quarter, owing to tho shallowness of tho 
water. One of his ships grounded in Avatcr marked 
‘deep’ on the Russian cliarts, and was with 
difficulty set afloat again ; this, and many other 
events during tho war, induced a belief in some 
quarters, that tho Russian authorities had purposely 
sanctioned tho dissemination of erroneous charts, 
so as to entrap their enemies. 

Viewed in relation to the immediate necessities 
of the Turks, the cast end of tho Black Sea wjis 
regarded by the Allies as of more importance than 
the nortlfern coast ; and it was on this account 
that one or tAvo sliips of Avar remained fin- sevci-al 
weeks off Redout Kale. Nor Avas the precaution 
su])erfluous ; for the Russians, in June, returned 
to tho place from the heart of Georgia, and Avould 
perhaps liaA-o besieged it hut for the presence of 
a couple of formidable Avar-stoainci’s. The Englisli 
officers were glad to have something definite to 
employ them ; but the SAvanipy region, in a hot 
season, occasioned much visitation of ague. Tho 
officers of the Sampson were one day agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of that much-coveted 
luxury — London porter ; a commodity little to bo 
expected then at Redout Kale, in the midst of 
the confused nationalities of Russians, Turks, 
Ohuassians, and Georgians. It appeared, from 
investigations subsequently made, that a French 
trading-vessel, laden with London porter and other 
commodities, liad entered Kertch about the time 
of the declaration of war, but was not allowed to 
Inod her cargo; she then tried Soucoum Kal^, 
wherei, by a maumuvre not altogether creditable, 
a native chieftain contrived to possess himself of 
the bottled luxury without laying for it. Ultl-* 
mately, the beverage was offer^ to Gapt^ 
Jones as a. free gift; but ho insisted upon pay- 
ing for it, at the legitimate London prices of 


eightpenoe anfl fourpence per bottle, aqoording to 
tlie size. ... 

Before tracing iho nayal operations . of the 
Allies in other parts of the Black Sea, daring 
the spring and summer of 1854^ it may bo desiraUo 
to- notice liow far, and in .manner, the 
Turks were enabled to take part in , thei^ 
operations, by aiding those Allies who had come 
to aid them. 

Tho Turkish fleet underwent a reorganisation 
soon after 1770, in Avliich year the Turks bad 
rcceiA^ed a signal defeat from the Russians in tlie 
Gulf of Tchesm^. Has^an Ghazi, the commander 
of the i>rincipal Turkish ship in tliat engagement, 
Avas one of the foAv suryivoi's ; he was appointed 
Capudan Pachii, or chief admiral, by Sultan 
Mustaplia, and immediately commenced a reform 
of tho Turkish navy. ■ Tho duty of the fleet, up to 
that time, had been chiefly to make summer tj-ips 
to tho difi'erent pachaliks, to . collect the tribute 
2 )ayab!c by the pachas to the saltan ; and, in a 
smaller degree, to hunt, down tho pirates in the 
Greek Avatcra. The ships Avero heavy, unmanage- 
able, and sloAV. Subse<iuent to the battle of 
Tcliesmc, llassan caused lighter ships to be built, 
but Avas unable to eftcct reform in armamimt, 
stores, or crews. After him, another naval 
reformer appeared, in the i>erson of Kutchuk 
Hussein Pacha. Appointed Oa^mdan Pacha by 
Sultan Selim, he sent to France and Sweden for 
skilful shipwrights ; adopted the terms employed 
in the French naval service ; establish^, or 
rather rc-organised, a " mathematical school for 
marine oflicers and engineers ; subjected the crews 
to repeated and sti-ict disciplinary exorcises ; felled 
immense quantities of ship-building timber in tljc 
vast forests in tho southern chain of the Taurus ; 
and in six years built twenty sail-of-the-lino at 
Constantinople, ti^inope, and Rliodes. 

Tho French traveller, D’OJivicr, who visited 
Turkey during the reign of. Selim, found an 
clUcicnt fleet of about forty war-ships, mostly 
constinicteil by Kutchuk Hussein. Siioakiiig of 
the state of things Avhich had existed shortly 
before, he said ; ‘ Ships of Avar were . not long* 
since fitted up in such a manner, that each Turk 
liatl his berth, and everything necessary for his 
cooking and other arrangements. The between- 
dccks were so encumbered, that it was fi*equ6ntly 
vety difficult to make use of tho great guns, 
and the Mussulmans might receive several broad- 
sides from tho enemy before they were in a 
condition to repel an attack. The guns .them- 
selves were of different calibres, and aeryed 
without order or preparation; the shot which 
were brought for loading tho cannon, wore 
frequently either too large or too BmaU*--^rezi 4 ( 9 ri^ 
a ship of great power unable, to cope with one 
much smaller.’ Of the sailors he observed : ' The 
Turks, in genor^, are, not fond of theaoa* 
cannot conform to. the active life which a seaman 
is obliged to lead ; they cannot accustom themselves 
to the privations which that profession entails. 
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Thoy commonly prefer mal^g use^of tBe'Qreeki^ 
who display in thia .linoi aa in every other, an 
intelligenoC and an activity< of which th,e Turks 
are incapable. The Greeks manceuvre tolerably 
well, and conduct their little vessels with much 
skill in the seas with which they are acquainted ; 
but they hatre not the smallest theory of navigsr 
tion: almost all of Ihem navigate without a 
compass, steer only by their knowledge of the 
mountains and coasts, hoar up for -every wind 
that blows somewhat strongly, and wait for fine 
weather in the nearest port?* In short, the navi- 
gation of ancient times was retained even in 
modem days. 

The period .to which D’Olivicr’s description 
relates was about’ 1798. Soon after this, many 
improvements were made. Tho Turks introduced 
order into their ships, kei>t the spaces ’tween-decks 
more clear,, acquired more skill in gunnery, and 
organised tho daily duty with more intelligence. 
The sftlors were Turks of the maritime villages, 
or Greeks of tho Archipelago, and received regular 
pay; tho marines were all Mussulmans, who 
received pay only so long as their ship was iii 
commission. The Greek sjiilors Avero intrusttKl 
with the working of the ships : tho Mussulmans 
Avith the defence. In certain state exigencies, the 
sultan liad the powder to suriiinon merchant-ships 
and merchant-seamen to his service. After tho 
death of Hussein Faclia, the iiiiprovemeiits Avere 
chcjckcdi and the Turkish navy fell again into a 
very depressed and incflicient state. During the 
first quarter of the present century, tho fleet 
was Aveak ; the disastrous battle of Navarino, on 
October 20, 1827, nearly annihilated it ; and tho 
establishment of tho independent kingdom of 
Greece, deprived tho Porto of tho aid of Greek 
sailors from tho Morca and its islands. The 
Turkish rtivy had to he created almost aiicAv. This 
duty was intrusted by Sultan Mahmoud to Tahir 
Paclia, the grand-admiral ; he, being a clover and 
earnest man, worked sedulously at liis task, and in 
ten years raised Turkey to an honourable rank 
among the second-rate maritime poAvers. Iii 1840, 
during the contest betAvecu tho sultan and Ids 
rebellious vassal Mehemet Ali of Egypt, tho 
Turklsli admiral, Achmet Fozir Pacha, treacher- 
ously betrayed liis fleet into the hands of Mehemet ; 
but a restitution was subsequently made. Tho 
- steam navy, which had been commenced in 1837, 
made rapid progress between 1840-50 ; and all 
the olcthents of a naval armament received steady 
improvement. At the time of tho breaking out 
of the war in 1853, the Turkish navy comprised 
two d-deckers 'of 120 to 130 guns ; two of 74 to 90 
gmis ; ten sailing-iHgates, of 40 to 60 guns ; six 
eorvettes^ of 22 to 26 guns ; fourteen brigs, of 
12 to M gone ; sixteen schooners and cutters, of 
4 to 12 kuns ; Six steam-fri^tes, of 450 to 600 
horse-power ; and twelve steam-vessels of smaller 
dimensiMSH^rnsdiiilg a total of 4bout seventy vessels. 

* dona PJBmpira Otiomnn, et la Perafi. 


The navy was under a Oapudan Pacha, or grand- 
admiral, assisted by an Admiralty ; aud the general 
organisation of the fleet bore tk resembl^oe to 
that of the fleets of tho Western Powers — except 
in this, that the crews were divided into odm- 
panies, analogous to tho military companies of 
a regiment of the lino. Tho sailors were about 
34,000 f tho marines, 4000 ; and in tho bravery of 
the men, and the construction and management 
of the ships, the Ottoman navy had attained a 
creditable position. 

The sanguinary hut cowardly attack by the 
Russians at Sinope weakened the Turkish navy 
and exasperated tho Turks. In the subsequent 
naval operations in the Black Sea, the Turkish 
ships seldom acted alone, but usually formed com- 
ponent elements in the Allied fleets. Sometimes 
the English officers and seamen looked down Avith 
a little contempt on their Ottoman allies; but 
there is no proof that this Avas justifiable, for the 
Turks shewed themselves ever ready to bear their 
share (jf enterprise and danger. t 

Dunng the early pai’t of the year 1854, the 
Turkish fleet Avas not applied to much use by the 
Allied admirals ; but on the 4th of May, it left 
Constantinople for the Black Sea, after a long 
detention in tho Bay of Buyukderc. It was a fine 
fleet of 22 ships, comprising one first-rate of 124 
guns, the Ma/moudie ; three of 104 guns; two 
of 90 ; two of 84 ; and one of 74, One of tho 
84-gun ships, the TecIiHfr% Avas commanded by an 
Englisliman, who had boon many years in the 
Turkish service — Admiral Slade, under his Oriental 
designation of Moiichavir Pacha. Tho fleet also 
comi»rised three large frigates, tAA"o *l>rigs, and 
seven or eight steamers. The fleet Avas inspected 
])eforo its departure by Idehcmct, the Capudan 
Pacha. Admiral Slade, combining his experience 
as an English naA’al-ofiiccr Avith his knowledge of 
Turks and Turkey, was a valuahlo coadjutor in 
the fleet. This flc('t, after conferciico Avith the 
Allied admirals, Avas Bound for the Circassian 
coast, to aid in those operations already described. 
It appears, hoAvever, that little as the English and 
French fleets efl'ectcd in tho Black Bca during 
that year, the Turks were ])ermitted hardly any 
share even in that little. A correspondent at 
(Jonstaiitinoplo of one of tho journals, Avriting in 
August, thus commented on the matter: *With 
all deference to nautic'al men, it may bo allowed 
to regret that this squadron, strong in the number 
and size of its vessels, and in, at least, the A*alour 
and determination of its crews, Avas not turned to 
a better use during its last visit to the Black Sea. 
To hoar the contemptuous manner in which the 
English officers have spoken of it, and of the 
necessity of keeping it quiet for fear of its impeding 
the operations of tho Allio.s, one would think that 
a succession of Trafalgars had occupied tho last 
* few months, and that these unexpert Mussulmans 
had been condemned to Baltschik Bay that they 
might not interfere with the activity and brilliancy 
of our own operations. But where nothing is 
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doWy the Turk stands as high as his super^ous 
critics* No doubt the Ottoman sailors, though 
capable of obstinate resistance in a fight like that 
of Sinope, are. not sufficiently skilful for elaborate 
evolutions ; etill, they &ight have been made more 
serviceable « than they were during their • two 
months in harbour, where they died of starvation 
and scurvy, and w'ere as useless as if they had 

remained within the Bosphorus The 

unhappy Turks were left, without money or neces- 
saries, to starve in the sight of plenty, and perish 
vnth disease close to crows in perfect healtli. 
They saw provisions bought u]) and taken to the 
Allied fleet, while they had nothing but their 
wretched allowjinces ; they became demoralised 
and dispirited, and out of their moderate squadron 
they lost 1000 men.’ The Turks liad, indeed, no 
great reason to be delighted with their Allies, who 
failed to come to their aid during the critical 
exigencies of the Danubian campaign and the 
siege of Silistria, and neglected tlioir willing and 
well-mean/; co-oporation in naval matters. 

It is now time to trace tlie small achievements 
of the great fleets — for in such terms they must 
in candour be characterised — in the western half 
of the ’Black Sea, during the spring and summer 
of 1854. 

The news of the declaration of war reached the 
combined fleets at Varna on the 9th of April, and 
immediately tlircw officers and men into a state of 
heroic excitement. They felt ready to attack tlie 
Russians anywhere, everywhere ; and impatiently 
I waited for orders to that eficct from their com- 
I manders. Already, besides the preliminary expe- 
ditious tortho Circassian coast, there had been 
a few hasty trips to the ucigliboui'hood of the 
Crimea and Odessa, intended as a means of picking 
up a little information concerning the strength of 
the Russian land and sea forces in those quarters ; 
but an English consul remained at Oilessa so long 
as hostUitics had not actually commenced. When, 
however, the news of tho declaration of war 
arrived, the steamer FnHom w^as despatched Irom 
Varna to Odessa to bring away the consul. Witli 
a flag of truce flying at her mast-head, she anchored 
in the bay, and sent off a boat, also carrying a flag 
of truce. A delay in obtaining an answer induced 
^ the lieutenant in command of the boat to return 
' towards the steamer ; hut no sooner did he do so, 
than the Russians opened a fire from the batteries; 
live or six shots were aimed, but fortunately none 
hit the boat. I'his breach of all the rules of 
honourable ivarfarc aroused much iudiguatiuu iu 
the fleet, which immediately advanced, and 
anchored before Odessa on the 20th of April. An 
explanation was demanded of General Osten- 
Sicken, military commander of Odessa. The 
general had before this date w^ritten to Admiral 
Dundas, expressing his surprise at the report that 
a Brituh flag of truce liad been fired upon ; stating 
that the boat had not been fired upon at all, and 
that, the batteries had only opened upon the 
Furiom when she came with hostile intention 


within range of the guns.^ To tliis letter the 
adminds retumed following reply from the 
fleet before Odessa on the Shst 

*SiR — Inasmuch ds the letter of your . j^xcellency, 
dated the 14th of April, wiiich' has only reached ' us 
this morning, only sets forth erroneous stateteehtf'to 
justify the indescribable aggression . commltted>^l^ithe 
authorities of Odessa upon one of our foigatei'Me her 
boat, both carrying a flag of truce ; , . v : 

Inasmuch as, notwithstanding this flag, the l^terics 
of tho town fired soveral shots on tho frigate, as well as 
on the lx)at, at tho moment when this boat was leaving 
tho quay of tho mole, tb which it had repaired with 
confidence ; 

Tho two Vice-admirals commanding the ' combined 
squadrons of Franco and' England think themselves 
entitled to demand a roparation from your Excellency. 

Consequently, all the British, Freiicli, and Russian 
vessels now at anchor hear the citadel, or the batteries I 
of Odessa, must forthwith bo delivered up to tho 
combined squadrons. 

If, at sunset, the t^o Vice-admirals have received no 
answer, or a negative answer, to this coinmunlcatioD, 
they will be compelled to resort to force to avftige the 
flag of one of the combined squadrons for the affiront 
offered to it; although the interests of humanity induce 
them to adopt this alternative with regret, and they 
• cast the responsibility of such an act on those to whom 
It belongs. 

Ham KLIN, Vice-admiral. 

1). IluxDAS, Vic^admiral.’ 

No adequate response to this demand having 
been received, the admirals prepared to bombard 
Odessa. 

The celebrated commercial seaport thus about 
to be placed iu peril, is situated at the north- 
west extremity of the Black Sea, about 125 miles 
iiortii-east of tho Siilina mouth of the Danube, 
and 200 miles north-w^est of Sebastopol. It is at 
the head of a small inlet, called the Bay of Adsehai. 
When, ill 1791, the Empress Catherine obtained 
from tho Turks possession of the disti^P^ around 
this spot, Odessa was a mere village, passing under 
the name of Kodscliabeg, Intensely desirous 
as Russia had lung been of obtaining a good 
seaport on the Black Sea, Catherine immediately 
began to give effect to this wish by converting the 
liumhle Kodscliabeg into tho imperil Odessa. 
She employed several regiments in digging , the 
foundation, and iu constructing public works. 
The site was well chosen; for ^though there is 
no river, the bay is deep even close im^ore^ and 
is rarely frozen except in intense winters. Jth^ 
work steadily progressed, and Alexander completed 
what Catherine had begun ; he appointed . the 
Due de Richelieu, a French emigrant noblemaUj 
governor; and under the duke^s auspices the town 
and port rapidly acquired importance. At first 
inhabited only by a few Greek fomili^ its popUr 
lation roso to 15,000 in 1804; and in 1854,^ ihe 
inhabitants probably numbered 100,000. The 
town is regularly built in the form of an oblong 
parallelogram, on a declivity sloping towards fbe 
sea. llio harbouil formed by two large mdes, 
and defended by strong [works, will accommodate 
200 yoBsels. Near it^ are a citadel,, a quarantine 
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liarbour, a lij^it-housc, and tlie Admiralty port ; 
and facing the centre of the harbour are elctensire 
bari*acks. The streets of the city are broad, and 
weU paved ; the houses of stone, and generally two 
stories in height. The sear-fix)nt, on either side of 
the. harbour, is adorned with several magnificent 
Iwuses, belonging to Prince Woron7X)ff, the highest 
offieiab; and the rich merchants; and a splendid 
walk ;or 'boulevard, plaidcd with rows of trees, and 
occupying a broad space between tbo liouses and 
(lie cliff, is a favourite spot for promcnaders. A 
flight of steps — one of the finest in Europe — pleads 


up from the beach to the cliff ; and thi^ city contains 
matiy pleasant squares and colonnod^. Com- 
mercially considered, Odessa is by far/ the most 
important town in Southern Kusfiiar** its- exports 
of corn, tallow, wool, and other articles of domestic 
j>roduce, are very large; and it is the enirejiSt of 
extensive stores of Euri>])can manufactures for 
RiLssian use. In the few yeai’s immediately pre- 
ceding the war, Odessa sonl out 1000 la<len ships 
annually. One who knew fbo town well, has thus 
described Odessa and its inluibitants as they ap- 
peared in 1853; ^ Odessa- is a very peculiar town, in 




















which nearly every nation in Europe is represented. 
Through this variety in the ])opulation, it bears a 
great resemblance to Tiflis, except that hero the 
confusion of peoples is still more confounded, and 
is more visible, through the publicity of living in 
the East. In Tiflis, too, tlic Asiatic element is 
more fully represented ; while in Odessa, Europeans 
arc most numerous. Odessa is certainly a Russian 
commercial town; but it possesses the Russian 
character in so slight a degree, that it can hanlly 
bo considered so. The number of actual Russians 
is in no proportion to that of Greeks, Italians, and 
Germahs. The military, and swarms of oflicials, 
aie alone Russian; but even among the latter 
there are inany non-Russians, principally Prcneli 
and German. Odessa possesses something obtained 
from nearly every part Of Europe. Externally, 
anjl principiilly in public life, ih the Opera, and 
buildings, we recognise the South EuropeJin town, 
with a prominent Italian character. The shops 
of the first class*aro imitations of the French; but 
they do not equal tlicm in elegance, though their 


owners arc j>rincipa]ly Frenchmen. The artisan 
class, as nearly through the wliole of Russia, is 
German; German gardeners from 'the adjacent 
districts sujqdy the market with vegetables. 
Although socicjty is generally regulated after the 
French model, and that language; is principally 
spoken, still a yearning, far English manners may 
be traced. Tliis is very cviclent in the clubs. 
The cause may bo found in the circumstance, that 
Prince "NVoronzoff was educated in, and always 
disjdays a preference for the customs of, that 
country.* * Rut Odessa, like all other showy 
Russian towns, loses its attraction immediately 
beyond the barriers: Mt can scarcely bo credited 
that a town, which is entirely dependent on the 
interior provinces, and has grown rich through 
their produce, has done nothing at all to facilitate 
the mode of eoTiimuiucation for the poorer inha- 
bitants of Now Russia and* Bessarabia. As far 
as I am a>vare, tho streets of Odessa are only 

* Kocli. Tha Ch'imca ; mih a Visit to Oitesaa, 
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macadamised, but not paved ; and even this road- 
vray ceases after the barrier is passed. As long as 
it is good Aveather, and the ground is dry, all goes 
well, for it is quick travelling on the illimitable 
steppe; but wo to the traveller who is compelled 
to proceed into the interior of the country during 
a rainy season! Bottomless roads prevent his 
progress for days.’ 

Such is the Russian port which, towards the 
dose of April, was bombarded by the Allied fleets. 
It appears tha<^ immediately after the firing upon 
the flag of truce, Osten-Baeken, apprehending that 
serious consequences would follow, issued a procla- 
mation to tho iiiliabitanis, advising or ordering 
them to remove into tho interior. Immediately 
on the approach of the Allied fleets being observed, 
ho sent off telegraphic messages to St Petersburg 
and to Sebastoiiol, ^and prepared for resistance. 
After a few merchant vessels had been captured, 
twelve war-steamers opened fire on Odessa on the 
22d ; and in a few hours destroyed the fortifications, 
tho batteries, and tlic military stores; blew up 
two powder-magazines ; sank several ships of war ; 
and carried off about a dozen ships laden with 
munitions of war. No attempt was made to 
capture or destroy the town, or to injure tho 
commercial harbour and the merchant shipping 
which it contained"; nevertheless, many of tho 
principal buildings, including tho Woronzoff 
palace, were destroyed, tho steeples of many of 
the churches, and nearly all tho windows in tho 
town were broken. Odessa had been strengthened, 
in tho early part of the year, by seven batteries, 
mounting altogether about fifty guns; and tboso 
batteries kVpt up a brisk fire during the ton hours 
the bomb/n^ment lasted, but Avith little injury 
to tho Allies. Tho Russians suffered mucli more 
considerably ; about 200 wore killed, and a much 
larger number woundc<l. 'Phe Terrible fired red- 
hot shot, which worked great destruction. The 
bombardment was commenced by the 
FurioiiSy Vauban, and Mogndor^ wliich Averc joiiiocl 
about two hours afteiwards by the Tigci\ Terrible^ 
Retribution^ Arelhusa^ juid three or four French 
steamers. The <lockyard, -fired by 24-poundcr 
rockets, remained burning for two days sind 
nights, tho flames consuming all the ships and 
stores. 

^ Wliy spare Odessa?’ Avas a question frequently 
asked in England, when the noAvs of this bombard- 
ment arrivcil. I'lie admirals had issued orders to 
spare tho toAvn, the people, and tho commercial 
liarbour and ship]dng, as much ^ possible, aiming 
the shot and shells and rockets so as to destroy 
the government works and property. Probably, 
this course of proceeding was in accordance 
witti instructions iVom homo, and a sentiment of 
humanity may possibly have suggested it; but 
forbearance in time of war is not always humane 
in its results. The ficlets mtade no lodgment, main- 
tained no blocloule, at Odessa ; they departed the 
next day towards the coast of tho Crimea. Tho 
inhabitants of Odessa, scarcely crediting the fact 


that they were to bo thus released, sot energotir 
cally to work in restoring the defences, and 
strengthening the town ; and the Allies afterwards 
suffered severely from the resources which the 
Russians were enabled to obtain by making 
Odessa a depdt. It is in this enlarged . sense 
that tho policy of haying spared Odessc^ may 
be questioned. 

Shortly after this event, .the Tiger^ Feeutfiu^j and 
Niger j wero detached from tho Allied $eetS| and 
ordered to reconnoitre Odessa, concerning which 
tho admirals appear to have remained in some 
anxiety. A dense fog speedily led to the separa- 
tion of tho three ships ; and on the evening of the 
12th of May, at about six o’clock, tho Tiger ran 
aground, four or livo miles from Odessa, near a 
light-house, and under a liigh cliff. Tho crcAv imme- 
diately got out her boats, laid tho anchor astern, 
and lightened her by throAvrng tlio guns overboanl. 
Tho Uussians, on tho look-out above, did not fail to 
take fidviintage of tlio situation of tlio unfortunalo 
ship. Tho seamen Avero annoyeil with musketry 
while employed in endeavouring to relieve their 
vessel ; and about niiic o’clock, the firing became 
still more detenniiiod, by the employment of fleld- 
f)icccs. The luckless Tiger — a steamer of sixteen 
guns, and about 1270 tons burden — resisted until 
Captain OiftaiHl had received desperate wounds, 
and a midshipman and two seamen were killed, 
and one Avounded, The captain, seeing his hope- 
less condition, struck his flag, and tho Russians took 
the crow prisoners. At this critical time, tho Niger 
and Vesiivim hove in sight. Tho Russians there- 
upon ordcrocl tlio prisoners to hasten on shore, 
or they Avould again fire ; and when the two 
steamers came witiiiii gunshot, tho prisoners Avero 
placed in front of tlio Russians on tho beach. 
Captain Giffard and his poor fellows Avero then 
marched or conveyed to Odessa, Avhero they 
received CATiy kindness from tho inhabitants : 
Gifiard himself being lodgctl in the governor’s 
house. They Avere allowed considerable liberty; 
Averc permitted to Avrite to their friends ; and wore 
visited, under a flag of truce, by tho first-lieutenant 
of tho Vesimus, Care seems to have been .taken, 
on this occasion, that the Russians should not 
bo open to any chai’go of dishonouring a flag 
of truce. Tlio news sjieedily reached St Botersburg ; 
and the Inmlide Rnssesj on tho 19th, contained a 
dispatch from General Osten-Sackon to Prince 
raskC'vitch — stating -.that tho Tiger^ when too 
much injured to be preserved, was purposely 
burnt by means of red-hot shot ; that the flag 
and Union-jack had been kept as trophies ; that 
some of the guns had been secured, afid t^en to. 
Odessa ; and that the prisoners, b^des Oaptain 
Gifiard, numbered 24 officers and warrant-oflicers, 
and 201 seamen and marines. Mrs Oifllird, wife 
of the unfortunate captain of the Tlger^ went 
to Odessa early in June in the VesuHue^ with 
the dotennination to share the captivity of her 
husband ; she reached that place on the 9th, but 
found that he had sunk under his sufferings a week 
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jtrcvioufily. She was allowed to land for a few 
hours to visit his grave^ and to converse witti 
some of the cs^tured crew of the Tiger / and she 
received much consideration from the authoritiw 
Ah' episode of a remarkable kind is connected 
with this fate of the Tiger — ^ihe production of a 
volume^ narrating the kind treatment and liberation 
of one of the ijrisonoi’s. In this volume,* every- 
thing fiussian is so highly praised, that its tone 
became subject to much commentany. Since 
gentleness has seldom been a characteristic of the 
Russian government, a supposition has been put 


forth that the treatment of the crow of the 
Tiger was a special affair, intended to produce a 
particular effect in Westcni Europe. Be this the 
case or not, it would be difficult for the most 
ardent admirer of Russia and the Russians to 
overpass Lieutenant Royer in the use of adulai* 
tory words and phrases. Apart from tho tone of 
tlie book, however, tho facts of tho imprisonment 
were simply as . follow : — When the prisoners 
were landed on the grounds of M. Cort^i, 
chief magistrate of Odessa, the wounded received 
immediate attention ; and the rest, guarded by 
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a largo body of troops, and gazed at by half the 
population of Odessa, were marched off to tJie 
quarantine-station near tho city. Hero they were 
comfortably housed, well fed, and kindly treated 
— ^bcing allowed also to receive letters, clothes, and 
money from English sliijis, which,* as just stated, 
approached under flag of truce for that purjM>sc. 
They were perhaps tho first body of English 
prisoners over made by Russia ; and were treated 
somewhat as pets or phenomena accordingly. Karly 
in Juno, the decision of tho czar was received 
cont^ming the destiiiktion of the prisoners : the 
chief officer was to proceed to St Petersburg ; and 
the other oflScers and men to Riazin, a town about 
100 miles South-east of Moscow — tho. officers 
to travel in carriages, the men to proceed by easy 
marches on foot An offer, however, having been 
made by the English admiral for an exchange 
of prisoners, this was accepted ; and nearly all 
the crew wore liberated at Odessa in July. Tho 

♦Boyer. S'Ao tn a. 1851 


officers remained more like guc.s(s than prisoners 
in tliat city; but on tlio Hth of June, Lieutenant 
Royer started for f?t Petersburg, in obedience to 
the emperor’s rescript This officer describes his 
long jouniey in terms very similar to those 
employed by other travellers in Russia, hut with 
more of the conJfmr de rose. He appears to have 
been provided with a good travelling-equipage, 
for he reached Moscow on the 15th. Ho then 
started hy rail for ISt Potei*sbnrg, haying for his 
especial use a cairiagc, . ‘ about ton feet square, 
furnished with two sofas and chairs, a small 
card-table, and two side-tables.’ Arrived at St 
Petersburg, tho lieutenant was lodged in a good 
hotel. The emperor commanded his attendance 
at Peterhof, a few miles from St Petersburg. 
The lieutenant had an interview with tho Grand- 
Huchess Alexandra Josefovna, wife to the Grand- 
Duke Constantine ; and then with the Grand- 
Duke himself: ho was delighted with botli, and 
describes minutely all the details of his recep- 
tion, his tea, the dresses of the ladies, «Src, On 
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the 25th, lie Avas introduced to the emperor, 
who, after a short but courteous conversation, 
announced his intention of giving the lieutenant 
his liberty. On the 29th, after being much fSted 
by officers of the court and the army, the 
lieutenant departed for l^nglaiid. 

The loss of the Tiger was one of the mortifying 
incidents of the war for the Allies. Another was 
the death of Ca]>taiii Parker, which occun*ed a few 
weeks afterwards. During the closing scenes of 
the Danubian campaign, the Russians Averc driA^en 
by the Allied fleets fi’oin the iSulina nuiiith of the 
Danube ; but in onler to complete the cxfmlsion, a 
small expedition Avas sent to destroy some Russian 
batteries, stockades, and buildings, and it Avas 
then found that the Russians had not been so 
fully dislodged as had been imagined. Com- 
mander Powell of the Avrote a dispatch 

to Admiral Dundas on the 8th of duly, givitig an 
account of the exploit which had that day caused 
the death of a faA'oiuRo officer. Tlic folloAving are 
the chief •' points in this description : — ‘Captain 
‘Hyde Parker <lircctcd a strong party of boats from 
the Fh'chraiHl and V'eanvius to accompany liiin up 
the Danube, for the ]mr]io.sc of destroying some 
Avorks Avhieh Avere ooeupiod by the Russians. At 
two P.M., the boats entered the Danube, Captain 
Parker’s gig in advance. At the beml of the river, 
opposite a mimhcr of houses on the right bank 
and a large slookado on the left, a sharp fire Avas 
opened upon him, and his boat was nearly riddled. 
Some of his men were Avouiidod. The heavy boats 
were coming u[), and (-aptain Parker at once 
pulled back to them, hailing mo tf) land the 
marines, and he ready to storm. This order Avas 
executed by tJic nnirinc.s an<l a detaelirnent of 
seamen in the same gallant spirit with Avliich it 
Avas given. Captain Parker then dashed on shore 
in his gig, and at once afh'aiiced Avith a few men. 
Tie was in front, and greatly exposed. A tremen- 
dous fire Avas soon opened by the enemy upon 
them, and a few minutes after landing, a bullet 
jiasscd through their leader’.s lieart, and in a 

moment this gallant sailor ceased to live The 

command of the force then dcA’oh ed upon my.'jelf. 
1 directed the gun-hoais and rocket-boat at once to 
be brought to the front; the storming-party Avas 
formed by Lieutenant dull, R.M.A. ; the gun-boats 
commenced a most eflectivc fire upon the liouscs 
and battery, and in a short time the enemy’s fire 
was silenced. I directed the storming-party to 
advance, and the place was entered at a run by 
a detachment of marines and sailors, headed by 
Lieutenant Jull, R.M.A., and Lieutenant Hawkey, 
R.M. We found that the enemy had already 
retreated at the I’car, and so thick Avas the cover, 
that pursuit aa'Us in vain. The Avork that we had 
taken was a gabion-battery, the guns of Avhich 
had been taken away, and the embrasures filled 
up. It consisted of a front along the river, raised 
about 16 feet high, and 400 yards in extent. 
In the rear Avas a morass, and the tAVo flanks, 
which were not 30 yards in length, Averc defended 


as in ftont. This Avork enclosed about fifty 
government houses^ stables, storehouses, and a 
magazine. The works have been entirely demo- 
lished, the houses destroyed, and nothing now* 
marks the spot but a heap of ruins. Part of the 
toAvn of Sulina, Avhence the enemy had opened 
fire, has been burnt ; the principal street 1 lutvo 
thought it proper to spare. There was no means 
of computing the enemy’s loss, although they were 
seen to fall inside the intrenchmeuts. I am 
dispo.sed to think that they Avero assisted in carry- 
ing oil' tlioir AA'ouiided, and even * defending tlie 
place, by some Greeks, a.s men in the dress of that 
country Avcrc seen intermixed Avitli the Russian 
Iroop.s. From the licavy fire that Avas opened 
upon us, and from the number that were seen 
afterwarcLs collected at a distance, the enemy must 
liaA'c been in great force before thc^*' retreated.’ 

The bravery of Ca[»tain .Hyde Parker cannot 
bo in dispute ; but it may bo doubted Avhether his 
Aaluahlc life was not thrown away by reckless 
<ijii*ing, unneeiled for the object in view. His loss 
Avas much deplored in the lleets. 

While military operations Avero yet in progress 
hetAveen the Turks and Russians on the banks of 
the Danube, Lieutenant Glyn of the Britannia^ 
with Prince .Ernest of Loiiiingen, and a body of 
])etly-officers and seamen, w'^ero detached from the 
licet, and plained at the disposal of Loi*d Raglan, 
’i’hev were sent, with a i)arty of sappera — tlio Avholc 
body amounting to about 150 men — overland from 
Varna to Rustcliuk on the Danube. Lieutenant 
(ilyn cxjiected to find some Turkish gun-boats at 
that place, wiiich he proposed to man Avith sonic 
of hi.s sailors. Through some unaccountable delay 
or neglect, the Russians had all this time been 
permittcil to maintain a small stcam-llotilla in tlic 
Danube; and the sn])]>osition noAv Avas, that by 
occupying tlic Sulina nioutli of -the river, and by 
manning any Turkish gun-boats tliat might happen 
to be lying at Rustcliuk or GiurgeA'O, the Russians 
Avould be cauglit between tAvo fires. The sappers 
Avere to be em]»loycd in building a militaiy-bridgc 
for the I’urks over the Danube at Rustehuk. On 
tlie 8fh of July, Lieutenant Glyn and most of liis 
1 50 ri len set out from V arna, all on horseback. They 
returned about* six Ayccks afterwards, overgroAvn 
with beai’ds and mofistaches, covered with dirt, 
and quite willing to get back to their own ships 
—the expected application of their services at 
Rustehuk not having been realised. The sappers 
remained behind, however, to assist the Turks. 

The achievements yet noticed in the Black Sea, 
Avero far too trivial to satisfy the aspirations of 
men who entered upon the campaign with such 
ardour as the British naval-officcrs and seamen. 
The tars wished to distinguish themselves by 
daring and successful exploits ; to do something 
which should give them renown when they 
returned to England. They were tired of mere 
excursions to the Circassian coast ; of escorting 
Turkish ships ; of firing shot and shell into a town 
without any definite object or result. The bays 
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at Varna, Kavarna, and BaUschik, were places of 
rendezvotis for the fleets in the inteiTals between 
the periods of active service-^intervals too many 
and too long to be welcome. The state of inaction 
was found more injurious to discipline than the 
most fatiguing work ; insomuch that the officers liad 
difficulty in maintaining good order among men 
whose Only fault at that time was that they would 
have preferred occupation to inactivity. When 
Lord ^glaii sent word to Adminil j>uii(las of his 
plan for the overland expedition to tlio Danube, 
noticed in the last paragraph, and applied for a 
body of seamen, the excitement of the men knew 
no bounds— -every ono wished to go, as a means 
of exchanging listlcssncss for enterprise ; petty- 
officers came forward, begging to l)e disrated to 
able seamen, and offering to forfeit all their petty- 
officor’s pay if tlieir respective captains would only 
send them on this service. No otlicr arrangement 
could be devised than that of drawing lots ; and 
many an officer envied liieutenant (rlyn and 
Midshipman Prince Krncst, both of the lintannia^ 
when they w<jre chosen to conduct the cxpc<litioii. 
At a later period of the Avar — wlicn the lieutenant 
had become a commander, and the niidsliipman 
a lieutenant — these tAvo ofHcei's and thirty of tlie 
seamen recei\"cd honorary medals from llio Turkish 
govcrnraciit. 

Reference has been made in former pages to 
Sebastopol and the Crimea. It Avas knoAvn lliat 
the principal stronghold in the southei’n part of 
the Russian Empire Avas Sebastopol, near the 
south-west corner of the peninsula of the Crimea ; 
it AVJis felt that a bloAv in this quarter would be 
a serious demonstration against Russia ; and it 
Avas from the first se6ii that ])rcpavatioiis might 
judiciously be made for such an expedition. But 
the English government Avas very ignorant of tlie 
internal state of tlie Crimea ; not only avus there 
nothing of the cunning system of espionage Avhich 
prevails so largely in Russia, but the authorities 
do not secni to have worked Avell together in 
obtaining even a small iimount of iiifonnation on 
this important subject. Curious illustrations of this 
lact were furnished, at a later date, by the ovulence 
taken before the Sebastopol Committee. Tlio 
Duke of Newcastle Avrotc to Lord Raglan, the Earl 
of Clarendon to Loixl 8tratfor»l dc Rcdclifte, and 
Sir James Graham to Admiral Buiidas, requesting 
them to obtain all possible information respecting 
the Crimea and Sebastopol ; but the three officials 
do not appear to have Avorked in concert to this end. 
The Duke of Newcastle, in exonerating himself 
from blame at a later period, considcre«l that 
Admiral Bandas had not made a very energetic 
search for information. Ills Grace w'as asked by 
tbc Committee : * Bo you not i*ecollect seeing in 
those dispatches any accounts of any steps which 
Admiral Bandas had taken, or urgeil to be taken, 
to acquaint himself Avith the strength of the 
Russian fleet and defences ?’ The ansAver was: ‘I 
don't say that he did%iot urge any to be taken, 
but I ccitainly do not think he stated that ho had 


taken any. I recollect his stating what lie believed 
to bo the amount of the Russian forces in the 
Crimea at that time, wluch certainly was extremely 
inaccurate.’ Admiral Dundas, himself giving evi- 
dence, (quoted a private letter he lia<l written, 
datetl May 10, 1854, before Jiord Raglan came to 
Bic Black Sea ; ^ Sebastopol i.s a second Gibraltar. 
Wo see many new Avorks ereeteil, and from, pri- 
soners Ave learn that the land-side is being equally 
strengtlicned. An encamjiment is seen, of large 
size, close to the south of the town ; and we are 
told there arc 120,000 men in tlie Crimea, 30,000 of 
Avhom arc in Sebastopol, ’flie sliijis — fourteen or 
sixteen sail-of-thc-line — have their sails bent; and 
1 exi)ectcd, Avbcii we attacked Odessa, they Avould 
have come out, and drawn us off to protect the 
steamers ; but noAv I fear aa'o are doomed to a long 
blockade. 1 hope you have better information on 
Russian matters than I liavc been able to get.’ 
The admiral, at the same time, disclosed the 
following brief but remarkable confidential note 
Avhich he bad Avritten to Sir J. Grahatn; — ‘It is 
said all Russians arc to be bought or bribed ; 
if so, our di])lomatic engines have failed.’ 

WhatcA'or may have been the amount of infor- 
mation possessed by Hie government before the 
Avar, or obtained by diplomatic moans at the 
coimneiicemcnt of the Av^ar, concerning tbc strength 
of the Russian forces at Sebastopol, the fleets 
certainly nuule many exploratory trips to the 
neighbourhood of the Crimea ; on some occasions 
having a skirmish with the Russians, hut generally 
reluming Aviihout seeing an enemy. The combined 
squadrons left Kavarna Bay on the 17th of April 
fur the Ci'imean and Circassian coasts, and re- 
turned oil tlie 20th of May, after a cruise of about 
five Avecks. Admiral llamelin, Avriting to the 
French goA'cnmicnt an account of liis proceedings, 
coiiiphiiiied that the Russians Avould not give the 
Allies anything to do. ‘ It has not depended on 
us that tlio feats of Avar wliich have occiirred from 
time to time during that month's ci'uiso were not 
more numerous and more important ; but the 
Russian naval forces have kci>t themselves so 
completely sliut up at Sebastopol, and under tlie 
shelter of the thousand guns of that place, that 
during twenty days passed in cruising at a short 
distance from that ]>ort, Ave have not been able to 
induce a single vessel of the enemy to venture on 
a combat, e\x»n Avitli our look-out A’cssels. On the 
otiier hand, our steam-cruisers were picking up 
tlirbugliout tlio whole extent of the Black ISea 
vessels bearing the Russian flag, wliich constitute 
a tolerably goo<I number of prizes.’ The Allies 
were able to m.akc out, in the enclosed harbour at 
Sebastopol, from 14 to 18 Russian sail-of-the-line, 
15 stoamei's, and 7 frigates. The steamer of 
fl guns, was engaged in one of the very few snuu-t 
encounters Avliich fell to the lot of the seamen 
during this campaign. Cruising along the coast 
of the Crimea alone, a few days before the com- 
bined fleets started to those regions, the Fury 
csi»ied two small merchant vessels coming out of 
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Sebastopol; vrbile two brigs of war aod two 
frigatos wcro near the mouth of the harbour. 
She immediately tacked about^ captured one of 
the merchant ships, took the crew bn hoard^ made 
fast tiic prize by a hawser, and then steamed 
away with all speed. An exciting chase ensued : 
four largo sliips in pursuit of one small w'ar- 
steamer, for ttio frigates and brigs instantly set 
forth after tho Fur^fi The little steamer Lad a 
start of three miles, but this distance became soon 
diminished ; and she soon afterwards cut her 
prize .adrift. Raise her steam as she miglit, and 
set forth every inch of canvas, she yet ooiild not 
maintain her position ; and she threw overboard 
nearly all her supply of fresh water, to lighten 
her load. After a time, one of tho frigates gave 
up tho chase, but tho other and tho two brigs 
maintained it. At Icrngth this frigate aiul tlio Fur^ 
came within long-shot of each other, and opeiuMl 
fire ; but as the guns of the Fnry carried ]»ettcr 
and further than those of tho frigate, no great 
harm waff received by the fomn^r. A Russian 
steamer, however, now approached from Hebastopol, 
and the Fury^ satisfied witJi its acliiovcmcnt, 
steamed away rapidly out of danger, to the no small 
mortification of tho Russians in pursuit of her. 

In tho St Petersburg newspa]>ers of that ])eriod, 
occasional mention was mnde of the British and 
French fleets, but always under such cireuinst;»nces 
as would imply that those fleets were afraid to 
meet the Russian ships. Tn one (lispat(di from 
Prince Monchikoff, it is stated that Mliree enemy’s 
steamers w^cre sighted off Sebastopol on tlio 27tli 
of June, but made off as soon as our division went 
out to m<^t them. Tho cliaso of our ships after 
the enemy, two English steamers and one French, 
w’as accompanied by a cannonade whicli destroyed 
one of the enemy’s boats. , . . the enemy got off 
.... it is possilde that they ai*c the same steamers 
wliich, previous to shewing thenisolve>3 off Sebas- 
topol, i;nado their a])pcaranco that same morning 
at Eupatoria, wlicro they captured a coasting- 
trader, without crew or cargo : as slie lay beyond 
musket-shot from the sliore, she coultl not be 
defended,’ If this account wore corroborated, even 
approximately, by any evidence obtained from 
other quarters, or by antecedent j>robability, it 
would be satisfactoiy to ju’cscnt such a dispatch 
Avith tho same degree of ftilncss as those from 
English and French commanders ; but tho fi'equent 
untnithfulncss of tho Russian dispatclies, rendering 
them unworthy of reliance, was ])ainfully displayed 
throughout tlxe war. Tn the instance here noticed, 
Gaptaiii Darricau of the Descarte.9^ writing to 
Admiral Ilamclfn, gave an account of a cruise 
made by that French vessel, accompanied by the 
English ships Fwnom and TerHlley along tlie 
coast of tho Crimea. The Russian exploit seems 
to have been nothing more than an attempt on 
the part of six large steamers and three mcn-of- 
Avar to draw the three cxploring-ships into the 
harbour by a cunning and deceptive device, and 
there battering them by an overwhelming force. 


after the example of Sinope : tho device failed ; 
the nine ships came out in pursuit of the throe; 
the three hauled up, commenced 'firings and did 
not retire until the Russians had gone back to their 
former quarters, behind the. granito defences of 
Sebastopol. Such was Captain Barricau’s dispatch, 
lie further stated, that the three Allied steamoirs 
proceeded to Capo Chorsonesus, a little southward 
of Sebastopol, and there offered battle to t#b 
Russian ships-of-the-linb — one a three-decker, and 
two frigates ; but that tho invitation was declined. 
Admiral Ilamclin, reporting on ihese occuri^ces 
to the French authorities, summed thefh up liy 
saying that tho three . Allied ships could not per- 
sna<le tho Russians to measure strength with them. 
Analogy, furnished by subsequent experience, 
enables us to decide on tho relative merits of these 
conflicting accounts of one and the same event. * 

On the 2d of July, tho French squadron under 
Admiral Bniat joined that under Admiral Hamelip 
at Baltschik ; bringing 9000 troops from Gallipoli 
to Varna, and strcngtlioiiing tho French fleet in 
the Black Sea. There were then, anchored off 
tho line of coast between Vania and Baltschik, 
soA'cntcon British ships-of-war — the Againeunnim^ 
Britannia, Queen, Trafalgar, AUnon, Vmgedmee, 
London, BcUerophon, Rodneg, Retribution, Sidon, 
Tribune, Diamond, Caradoc, Sanspareil, Shnoom, and 
Spitfire; togetliei* Avith fourteen French line-of- 
battlc-sliips and several steamers. This magiii- 
ftcciit combined fleet remained, Avith very little 
to <lo, during a further i>criod of two months. 
Tho ofliccrs interchanged visits, and astonished the 
'Fiirks at Varna Avitli a sight of the games of 
<iricket and quoits ; but they yearned for more 
Stirling employment. On the 21st of July, the 
greater ]>orti<)n of both fleets sailed and steamed 
out of harbour, l>ound on another exploratory 
cruise, and carrying out some of tho generals of the 
Allied armies. AVliilc progressing northward, tho 
men wore overjoyed Avith the report that ‘ twenty- 
three ships were in sight they formed visions of 
brisk actions and Russian juizes ; and were not a 
little chagrined to find that the sliips turned out 
to bo trees, off the 8t George’s mouth of the 
Danube. On the 25th, three of tho steamers went , 
ahead of the fleet, and cut across to Hebastopol; 
these steamers, tho Fmy, TerribU, and Cacique, liad 
on board Sir George Brown, General Canrobert, 
Sir Edmund Lyons, and the chief pilots of the 
tAvo fleets ; their mission being minutely to examine 
Sebastopol and tho adjacent coast of the Crimea. 
An officer in the licet thus described . what took 
place : ‘ Tho Fury, Terrible^ and a French steamer, 
Avere purposely sent in somewhat ahead, so as to 
arrive at early dawn. The moment they showed 
themselves, there were commotion and preparation 
in the harbour ; steamers sent up tall columns of 
smoke, to help out the largo ships, which unfurled 
sails, &c. But before they had sallied put to chase 
away these impertinent foes with an overwholining 
force — ^to bo recorded in a/^magnificout dispatch as 
a grand victory — ^the signalman on tho hills above 
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descried the fleet coming in ; so the steamers 
moyed up into the dockyard crock, and put their 
flres out; the ships furled their saib ; and wo were 
tranquilly allowed to make a narrow CKamination 
of them and their prison from sunrise to sunset 
of a boautiM clear summei'^s day. Before wo came 
up, the Fur^^ Terrible^ and French steamer had 
yc^t^l^ in rather near to the north side of the 
harbour, and several shots were fired at them. 
The distance might have been about j}, mile and a 
hal^ and the Russian fire was so good, that tlie 
nSffiug of the Terrible was cut immediately, and 
the little fSiry was hulled just below tlic water : 
the ill-conditioned shot, destroy in'g two jars of the 
midshipmen’s butter in their berth. Luckily, 
nobody was touched. The fire was returned, and 
the steamers moved on. The works on the 
northern shore have been much strengthened since 
n^y last look at the place, and the strength of the 
sea-batteries is undeniable. Inside, the Russians 
have, of course, a complete sense of security at 
present. No sc^i-force could damage them without 
exposing itself to destruction. With tclesco]>es w'o 
could see the men bathing from the two or three 
liners behind the booms at tlio harbour’s mouth.’ 

The fleets returned to Varna and lialtscliik, after 
the generals and admirals had satisfied themselves 
by a close examination of the formidable Sebas- 
topol; and then ensued another jioriod of inaction. 
During the several cxj»editions to the nortli-wost 
portions of the Black Sea, some of tiio sbij)s bad 
fi’equcntly approached near Odessa; and on those 
occasions tlio ladies could be seen, seated on the 
clifts, shaded by their ]niik parasols, watching and 
sketching tlie English ships. When, however, 
late in the month of August, tlie Allied fleets ami 
arinioB, after a wearisome period of sickness anil 
detention, prepared for a vast expedition to tlie 
Crimea, the inhabitants of Odessa w^ere tbrowui 
into a state of great trepidation. The following 
proclamation .was posted up on Jhe walls : — 

‘1*0 THE IxiiAniTAKTs OP ODESSA. — Tho encuiy is 


again seen,' in greater force tlia^ ever before, 
great distance from our city. Wo are armed, anyj 
prepared. Any attempt made by the enemy to 
will be energetically resisted ; but the guns ol 
vessels have a. very long range. Do not lose courl^® 
but keep wet cloths and hides of oxen prepared to tho 
over any shells which may bo thrown into the ain- 
Tubs full of water must be kept on the roofs ofm.j| 
houses, BO that any fire may be at once extinguis^^ 
Hhould the enemy, however, carry oh the war 
obstinucy under i)rotection of bis guns, we will rof^^ 
to Tiraspol, after having reduced tlie city to ruins ant 
ashes, so that no asylum may bo found. Wo be to 
those who may remain behind, or attempt to extinguish 
the fire! 

^ Kuusenstern, Governor. 

August 30, 1854.’ 

This Mosco\v-like proclamation increased the 
consternation. Almost all tho corn was removed 
to Tiraspol, a town on the Dniester, sixty miles 
from Odessa; the women and children were sent 
away ; the pavement of the streets was taken up ; 
the male pojmlation were drilled every day; and 
the defeneos were strengthened. No attack was, 
however, made ; Odessa was again spared — for rea- 
sons which were not publicly known at the time, 
hut which will require notice in a later Chapter. 

At length, in the first week of September 1854, 
Avero completed all tlic arrangements for one of 
tho most formidable enterprises of modern times 
— an attack on Sebastopol by the Allied naval and 
military forces, cimijirising, in effect, three ffects 
and three armies, 'fhis was to bo the crown- 
ing reward ibr all that tho soldiers and sailors 
had suffered fi’oni iiisuflicicnt employment. The 
detentions at Malta, at Gallipoli, and Bulair; at 
Adrianoplc and Constantinoido ; at IJcutari and 
Unkiar-Skclessi ; at Varna and Aladyn and Dovna 
— ^all were to bo com[>ensatcd to the troops by 
an immediate and important onslaught ou the 
Russians. The delays at Besika and Beicos, at 
Vania and Baltschik — all were to be made up to 
the tiirs by a dashing attack against Russian ships 
or Russian granite forts. 
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CHAPTER V. 


. HOSTlllTIES ON THE TURKISH HRONTIERS IN 1853-4. 


llxA Turks were re]K'lling, 

iiijusses of Russian 
on the hanks of llie l>aiiube; 
while the Englisli aiifl French armies 
g^fe®4^5^werc slowly creeping along towards 
flic Crimea ; while the Allied fleets in 
Black Sea Averc engaged in small 
^ achicvetneiits quite disproportionate to the 
^ number ami magnitude of the shij)s employed ; 
while Europe Avas beijjg inundated with protocols 
and notes, conferences and treaties, by <iiplomati8ls 
who w(3re at Avar with each oMior Avhile endea- 
vouring to ])reservo oi* to restore peace — thert^ 
were A\'arliko procee<lings iii other parts of the 
neighbourhood of the Black Sea, arising eitlier 
from actual hostilities hetween the Russians and 
Turks, or from intrigues of Russia among the 
Cliristiaii subjects of the sultan. It was only to 
a small extent, and in an indirect Avay, that the 
English an^l French allies of Turkey participated 
in these jiroceedings. A^'vei'theless, the plans of 
tho Avar, in its larger operations, were influenced 
hy this frontier warfare in 1853 - 4 , preceding, as 
it did, in the onhT of time, tho great expedition 
to the Crimea. The operations had lelation to 
tho position of Schamyl among tho (.Caucasian 
mountains ; to the eamj^aigns on the Turkish 
frontier of Armenia ; to the iiisurreetioiis, fo.stered 
by Russia, among the Christian tril^es of .European 
Turkey; and to the irritating Russo-G reck irrup- 
tion across the southern frontier of the sultan’s 
territory. 


SCHAMYL, AND THE CAUCASUS. 

Schamyl, the ‘prophet-warrior of tho Caucasus,’ 
lias been a name dreaded by tlie Russians during 
a long iieries of years. Fcav great battles arc 
recorded in connection A\dth his career; yet has 
ho, in a system of mountain-Avarfare, committed 
terrible mischief on Russia, and materially re- 
tarded the progress of that powder toAvards the 
south-east. Against Schamyl, and chieftains of 
lesser fame who preceded him, the Czar Nicholas 
in vain seat iiowcrful forces, under the best 
generals of his empire — Yermoloft; Pask^vitch, 
Gortchakofi^ the .two Viliaminoti's, Rosen, RajcAvski, 


Aurep, Golovinc, Grabhc, Vculhadt, WoronzofF — 
‘all tried, ami all failed in subduing the bold 
a<lhcronts of Schamyl. 

The association of the name of Schamyl with 
Circiissia and the Cflrcassiaii.s, in many English 
Avorks, is ciToiicous. Schamyl was not born in 
Circassia, nor wore his military operations con- 
ducted Avith the aid of Ch'cassianKS in so great a 
degree as that of other (-aucasian tribes. 

The Caucasus is a mountain-range extending 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, in a line 
bearing slightly to the southward of east. It forms 
the south-eastern boundary hetAveen Europe and 
Asia, hut is entirely unconnected with any other 
mountain-range belonging to either of those tAvo 
<livisions of tho globe. It begins near Anapa, on 
the north shore of the Black Sea, and terminates 
at the peninsula of Ahcheroii, on tho west shore 
t)f the Caspian— the distance between these two 
])uints being little less than 700 miles. The rugged 
jiiouiitaiiis extend over a width, from north to 
south, varying from (>() to 1:20 miles. The highest 
])cak of tlie Caucasus, always snow-clad, is Mount 
Elbruz or Klhorus, 10,800 feet in height ; the range 
thence Avestward to xVnapa is coni[>aratively of 
small elevation ; b^jit eastward, towards Abcheron, 
the general height is very considerable, ijicluding 
Mount ka/bek, 14,400 feet, and »Sbah Dagh, 13,000 
feet. There arc numerous offshoots from the main 
range, some of Avhich stretch out south-west to the 
very shores of the Black Sea. No elevations other 
than mere hills connect the Caucasus Avith tlie 
mountains of Armeiiia and Kurdistan; Avhile on 
the north, the Caucasus is bounded by plains or 
steppes of almost undeviating level : along the 
Avholc distance from tho inner angle of the Sea of 
Azof to the Gulf of Kouma, in tho Caspian, there 
is scarcely a mile of ground so much as 120 foot 
above the IcA'cl of the Bliick Sea. The northern 
side of the mountains, however, has more oi&hoots 
than the southern; and tliese offshoots generally 
end abruptly in cliffs so steep as to be almost 
inaccessible. Instead of mountain -lakes, the 
Caucasus is distinguished for its naphtha-springs 
and mud- volcanoes. 

Nothing can be more different than the aspects 
of the country north and soutli of the Caucasus. 
Tho range itself, marked by a thousand jagged 
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fantastic peaks, departed by profound ravines, 
constitutes the Caucasus proper, or White Moun* 
tains; but beyond this, to the north,' is a lower 
range, the Black Mountains; and further yet to 
the north, are the rivers Kuban and Terek, 
forming together nearly a contiTiuous water-line 
from the mouth of the Sea of A/of to the Caspian* 
Beyond this, from the Kuban to the Don, and from 
the Terek to the Volga, is the wretched stepjie- 
country, all dust in summer, and all mud in winter, 
with mai’shcs instead of rivers, and reeds instcail 
of trees, Sbutli of the Caucasus, on the contrary, 
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the rich hills and valleys of Mingrelia, Imeritia, 
and Georgia, represent Asian luxuriance in all its 
s])londour. 

Bo much for the general configuration of the 
Caucasus. The next subject for notice is the 
system of roads by which this mighty mountain- 
barrier may be crossed. . There are only two such 
roa<ls worthy of tlio name. One of these runs 
along the shores of the Cas])iaii, at no great 
distance from the sea, in a narrow strip of flat 
country ; it unites the town of Kizlar, on the 
Terek, wdtli Derbend and Baku? where it joins the 
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rich countries south of the Caucasus. Although 
unencumbered by mountains, this road is ditlicult 
to traverse on account of numerous rivers, Avliieli, 
after the melting of the mountain snows in s]>ring, 
spread over a great extent of country; while, in 
the hotter seasons of llic year, the district is very 
unhealthy. The second or more frequented road 
crosses the Caucasus nearly at tiio centre of its 
length, from Mozdok, on the Terek, to Tiflis, on 
the Koor. A mountain-pass constitutes a portion 
of this road, hetween the fortresses of Kazibeg ami 
Passanaur; tlie ]>ass is 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is bouiidod by lofty mountains 
on either side, with the towering Kazhek not far 
distant. The fortress of Dariel gives its name to 
the j.)ass. In some parts of the })ass, the road 
lanis along the edge of an abyss, which descends 
as far below it as the mountains rise above it. 
The road maintains the character of a pass 
almost to the fortress of Yladikaukas — ‘Lord of 
the Caucasus’ — ^whero the valley of the Terek 
may be said to begin. Not only is this road 


terrific for its permanent characteriaties, but the 
difficullies of the traveller are frequently in- 
creased by tlic siuldeii fall f>f avalanches, or the 
sudden swelling of mountain torrents. Both of 
these Voads are very ancient; they were known to 
the Persians and the Greeks .at least as far back as 
the time of Alexander the Great. All the other 
routes across the (Jauensus are mere mountain- 
])aths, which few, except the hardy natives, would 
venture to use*. 

Such, then, is the formidable region familiarly 
known as fJireassia, but more correctly designated 
Caucusia, or the country of the Caucasian tribes, of 
whom tlic Circassians ai'c one. The region w^ould 
be a difncult one to enter, to conquer, to hold, under 
any circumstances; hut it is rendered yet more 
dilllcult by the extraordinary diversity among its 
inhabitants. It is supposed that no other country 
on the globe, of equal e?ateut, contains such a 
number of different nations or tribes. Strabo 
spoke of seventy different dialects there even 
in his time. Some of these dialects bear a 
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resemblance to Pei'sian, some to Turkish^ some to 
Finnish, while some contain numerous Teutonic 
< or German worrln. A letter of SchamyTs is said 
to hare rcacheicl Oonstantinople, and to have 
|)ir//.letl all the interpreters, until an Armenian, 
jeartied in the Caucasian languages, took it in 
liand. Tiio tribes or nations whose names are 
best known in Western Europe are the Tcherkes- 
kai’a or Circassians, the Lesghcs or Lcsghians, the 
Uaghostancs, the Ossetes, the Abasiaiis or Abba- 
sians, and tlie Kabardencs. The Mitigreliaiis and 
Irneritians are inlflibitants rather of the southern 
plains than of the mountains. 

The Circassians inhabit chicHy the jmrtion of 
mountain country south and west of the sources 
of the river Kuban — plateaux and gorges between 
tlie rugged peaks, scarcely accessible to any but 
mountaineers. The Losgliians, on the other liand, 
dwell principally among those mountains of flic 
Cauciisus situate east and south of the source of 
the Terek. As the Kuhaii rises near the foot of the 
Elbniz, and the Torek near that of the Kazbek, 
these two nioun tains may conveniently mark the 
limits of the respective countries of the two trihes; 
The whole country ft-oni the Kazbek to the Caspian 
is often called Diighcstan, and it is here that tlie 
main stniggles havu been carried on between 
Russia and the moimtaineei*s. The portion of 
Daghestan more immediately under the control of 
the Lesghians is described as being flanked on the 
iiorih with dense forests of magnificent beeches ; 
twining creepers bind the trees together ; and vast 
boulders, stripped by thousands of winters from 
the granite aiul porphyry of the upper ranges, and 
home along by the fierce mountain torrents to the 
valleys and passes wliich form tbeir beds, afibr<l 
every advantage to the lighfly eejuipped moun- 
taineer — every obstacle to an invading force. Tlio 
interior of the country is yet more formidable ; it 
is one mass of ridges and ravines, at the bottom 
of each of which a brawling stream, fed by the 
snows and rains of the upper regions, rushes down 
to the river Koissu or its aflluents. 

' The origin of the Caucasian people is wholly 
lost in the mists of antiquity. The prevailing 
opinion is, that, instead of being a distinct race or 
tribe, they are remnants of various surroumliug 
nations, who, during long centuries of misrule and 
devastating warfare, have taken refuge in the 
n>ountaius. It is thus that may ho exxflained the 
presence of Mongol, Arab, Cossack, Osmanli, and 
rersiaii elements among them. Although the 
whole are hardy mountaineers, they difl’er much 
in appearance, language, and religion. The Cir- 
cassians — of whom there are sub-tribes of the 
Adigli^, the Uhighe, and others — are Mohamme- 
dans, witli a small admixture of Christianity ; 
next to them arc the Ahaslans, more zealous 
Mohammedans ; next, the Ossetes or Ossetians, a 
small Christian tribe ; eastward of tlicso the 
Tchotchenes and the Lesghians — all fierce believers 
in Islam. The Cii'oassiaus and the Lesghians, the 
two chief tribes, differ essentially in their form of 


government. Hie former is feudal : each dim 
having its chief, its nobles, its freedmen, and its 
serfs ; but as there is much mutual Jeidousy 
between the several clans, they are ill fitted to 
combine for any important extensive operation. 
The Lesghians, on tlie contrary, were stro^ty 
democratic, until the day when Schamyl' 
among them, and converted their democracy Ifito 
a theocracy by claiming to be a prophet as 
as a warrior. Another point of difference is in 
personal appearance : the Circamans have groat 
beauty of form and feature, fair complexion, and 
an open European expression of face— -indeed, the 
loveliness of the Avoincn has led to the notorious 
Circassian slave-trade at Constantinople ; whereas 
11 1 C Lesghians exhibit more of the Asiatic element 
— darker skin, a deeply-seated eagle eye, ami a 
fiercely passionate tcmiicramcut. 

In past ages, when Georgia was governed by a 
king, his dominions wore frequently harassed by 
til esc mountaineers from the rugged Caucasus, wlio 
diisccnded southward into the luxurious plains, 
and r<d)])cd all whom they oncouiitercd. The 
northern or Cossack plains, in like manner, wore 
subject to raids from the Caucasians, although the 
countiy invaded presents far fewer attractions. 
A century and a half ago, the mountaineers were 
split uj) into an inflnito number of chans or potty 
tribes, having no sort of national organisation, and 
professing a religion in which a morsel of Chris- 
tianity was mixed up with a morsel of Islamisni. 
It was Peter the Great that incensed them into 
unity of action. ‘ Russian aggression,’ as has been 
well said, Mias caused Caucasian organisation.’ 
Peter, when ho estfiblisliod his line of military 
posts from the Volga to the Don, may have 
possibly ado])ted a reasonable course to protect his 
newly acquired territory from turbulent attacks ; 
but when later czars sought to obtain the moun- 
tains from the Caucasians, the enterprise assumed 
a flir different character. One incident in the 
history of the district is especially characteristic of 
Russian policy — the Ossetians are Christians; the 
czai’s, about a century ago, began to ^protect’ 
them on account of their Christianity ; and this 
protection has enabled Russia to bring the priests 
into her pay, as a means of Russianising the 
iicople. 

It was about the year 1785 that the encroaching 
spirit of the czars was first met by fierce resistance 
on the part of the Mohammedan tribes of the 
Caucasus. When they saw that Georgia, and all 
the I'ieh plains south of the mountains, - were 
gradually falling under Russian domination, they 
readily comprehended that their own independence 
was in jeopardy — that the continuance of their 
freedom depended on themselves. Religious zealotry 
gave the war-ciy, which thenceforward seldom 
ceased to bo heard*. The Dervish Mohammed, 
better known as thb Sheik Mansur, appeared sud- 
denly among the Tchctchenes, exclaiming: ^Ye 
have forgotten Allah and his prophet Mohammed ; 
therefore ho has given you over into the hands 
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of the Infidf^.’ Frugal, ascotio, leamod, active, 
energetic, Maiutur yrsa well fitted to make an 
impireseion. on, the .m<)Vihtaineera, and rouse them 
to united actioa. After sii: years of active labour, 
he was captured and put to death by the Kussians 
in, 1791. Then suoce^ed a period of many years, 
diii^g which Russia steadily sti'ongthened her 
ppintionL in Georgia, disturbed by frequent but 
desultory contests with Uio Lesghians. Generals 
2izianoir and Yermolofi* tlio first two governors 
of the Caucasian provinces of Russia, were able 
men, who strictly carried out tlio Russian policy : 
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they established, from the Sea of Azof to the 
Caspian, a line of Cossack atanUoas^ which combined 
the characteristics of villages and forts ; tho duty 
of tho ‘ dwellers in which was to defend the 
northern plains ft*om the mountaineers. To tills 
day, the Oaucosiaiis and the Cossacks watch each 
other fiercely and untiringly on either side of 
this chain of posts ; and if they chance to meet, 
iiidiscriniinato slauglitcr ensues. 

* 111 1823, there lived in one of the Lesghian 
aouls or villages called Jaraeli, Mohainnie<l tho 
Mollah, an Ulema learned in the Koran ami in the 
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law. Many pupils attendoil liini ; among whom 
was Khas Moliammed, a young man from Bokhara. 
This student, after he had retilrncil to Ids lioine, 
with a high repute for tho lore wliich ho ha<i 
acquired, bcycame acquainted with a holy man of 
Persia, one Iladji Ismail, whoso teachings created 
great excitement among the Mohammedans ; ainl 
at Uio invitation of Khas Mohammed, Mohammed 
the Mollah went to visit the holy man. The two 
Mohammeds were earnest in their conference ; 
they seem to have deeply imbued each other with 
zeal for Islam, and to have been fully aware of 
tho designs of the Russian giaour against them 
and their faith. When Mollah Mohammed 
returned to Jarach, an anti-Muscovite feeling 
spread around him, more deeply seated and 
fiercely burning than had yet been exhibited 


many young pupils or w2?»7/7.‘f, drinking in enthu- 
siasm from his teachings, acted as emissaries to 
spread tho imjmlso around. General Yermoloff, 
when he heard of these things, took preventive 
measures ; and there immediately commenced a 
system of warfare which met with little respite 
for thirty years. One of many daring chieftains 
whom tho occasion brought forward was Khasi- 
^iollah : after some years of indomitable struggling 
against tho Russians, he fell at Hiinri, with all his 
Moslem sui)porters dead around him, except one 
young murid or pupil, who, though pierced by 
bullet and bayonet, j^et lived. This young murid 

was SCIIAMYL. • 

From that eventful day, Schamyl never ceased 
to be a lea<ler of the mountaineers, an inveterate 
enemy of tho czars, down to tho time when tho 
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war of 1853 brought upon him the attention of 
the Western Powers. Ilis chcaracteristics Were 
peculiarly* fitted to render him a man of authority 
among the ardent tribes of the Caucasus. His 
recovery from the desperate scene at Ilimri had 
about it a mystery which to many seemed miracu- 
lous ; and a halo of the supernatural surrounded 
Jiim ever after. On a later occasion, he was again 
llic only one preserved among many, in a contest 
arising out of a blood-feud among the mountaineers. 
So rapidly did his power increase, that soon after- 
wards, in 1834, he became — virtually, if not 
formally — irnaum and sultan of the Eastern 
(Caucasus, lie w'us then thirty-seven years old — 
silent and earnest, intensely determinate, leai*ned 
heyond those of his class and tribe, extremely 
sensitive of defeat or disgrace, sternly impassive, 
and unduabting in his faith that he was a favoure(l 
recipient of inspiration from Allah ; in jiersoii, of 
middle stature, with fuir hair, eyes ovcrshadowe<l 
by well-defined brows, woll-fiirmc<l nose, a small 
mouth, delicate luuuls and feet, skin fair and 
fine beyond most of those around liini, an air 
noble and dignified, and an elof]U(*nee fiery an<l 
j)ei*sua.sive. 

It was not until 1S3S that Scliamyl succeeded 
in putting down the pretensions of other lea<lcrs 
to supreme power ; but from that <lato lie had no 
competitor. The history of tlic Caucasus was a 
history of continuous struggle, from 1838 to' 1853, 
between Scliamyl and the Russians. Ho sent 
his murids or pupils, missionaries of Islam, from 
mountain to mountain, from village to village, 
rousing up Hie liesghijins to fight against the 
Muscovite ‘infidels. He established his head- 
quarters at Akhulgo, a place built iii>oii almost 
inaccessible rocks, embosomed in the mountains ; 
this he fortified with trenches, earthen-parapets, 
and covered- ways ; ami stored it with ])r<jvisioiis 
and ammnnition. In 1831), the C/ar Nicholas, 
irritated at the fanatic audacity of Scliamyl, sent 
against liini «i ]>owerf\il Russian force under 
General Grabbe, witli ordei’S to attack Akhulgo, 
and to take Scliamyl deail or alive. Grahlic twice 
defeated Scliamyl - at Rurtani and at Arguani — 
before the latter shut himself u]i in Akhulgo; 
and then commenced a fearful siege. After an 
enormous loss on the part of the Russians, and 
the destruction of almost tlie whole of Schamyrs 
force, Akhulgo was taken — but not Scliamyl. Tlic 
prophet warrior again escaped, under circumstances 
almost incredible ; and he was thence looked up 
to with more reverential obedience than ever. 

Many a victory is fully as disastrous as a defeat 
to the victors. Such was the case in this instance. 
The Russians took Akhulgo, and slaughtered 1500 
of Schamyl’s followcis ; but they raised Mood- 
feuds between themselves and every tribe in the 
Eastern Caucasus; and, moreover, they aroused 
iiicreasod liatred on account of their brutal 
conduct on the march towards tribes wlio would 
at the least have been neutral. Henceforward 
Scliamyrs cause was strengthened.; largo numbers 


joined him ; and, taught by experience that his 
mountaineers 'were, not well able to stand agiunst 
the Russian masses in regular battle, lie^^r^lvM 
on tlic adoption of a guerilla- wai^are-^’ tfystegm 
of tactiQ) ill which mountains and ravines play 
an important part. Russia tried in vhin to 
cope successfully with this system. Year itftei* 
year did Scliamyl frustrate all the attempts of 
the generals to root him out of his fastnesses* 
they'^ could never boast of a second Akhulgo. The 
prophet-warrior set up his standard at a ueW 
spot, Dargo — an unfortified village, deeply im- 
bedded in a forest. Hero he organised a system 
which virtually converted the whole of Lesghistan 
into a vast military colony. He opposed no sort 
.of obstacles to the approach of the Russians across 
the frontier of *\vhat he considered to be his 
dominions ; rather did lie encourage it, until the 
Russians found themselves entangled among thick 
forests, mountain ravines, and passes commandcil 
by overhanging rocks — tlien did the half- wild 
Losghians, elimhiiig uj^on the steeps and crags, 
pick oft' the invaders'" one hy one w*ith their fire- 
locks ; until the Russian generals saw their forces 
greatly 'weakened, witliout the gloiy or pretension 
of a regular battle. Pei^sistcntly did Schainyl adopt 
this system ; losing many warriors, but causing a 
greater loss to his oi)[)onents. On one occasion, 
in 1842, General Grabbe made a formidable attack 
on Dargo ; but was repelled with di^race, and 
with a loss of 2000 men. On another occasion, 
in 1814, Scliamyl, with equal success, repelled 
an attack by General Neidbardt. 

The G/ar Nicholas became gi’catly mortified 
and irritated ; be saw tliat twenty years had 
eft’ected little towards the subjugation of these 
aiulacious tiibes. In 1845, lie appointed Prince 
Waron/ott’ to tlio (*ominan(l in tlie (/aucasns; the 
prince Avas a skilful and accomplisheil man, aiul 
ranked among the most respected of the Russian 
nobles. Mucli was cxi^cctcd from this appoint- 
ment. He received poAvers more' plenary than 
is customary Avitli Kussiaii govtjniors, and became 
little less than a king in rank. Against his own 
judgment, as is allegctl, but at the czar’s com- 
maiul, AVoroir/ofl’inadc an attack on Dargo with a 
large force ; he captured it, or rather ho capiuml 
a heap of smoking ruins ; while Schamyl and 
his folloAvers, commanding all the heights and 
passes, intercepted the Russian convoySj comr 
polled Woroir/off to retreat, and almost anni- 
hilated his army. Generals Wiktoroft/ Fassek, 
and Fock were killed ; and tlie prince himself had 
a narroAv escape from being taken x>risoner Avith 
the remnant of his army. Russian ingenuity 
converted this capture of DargO into a victory ; 
but WoronzofF Avas urgent with his imperial 
master to avoid any more such victories. In the 
next year, 1846, Schamyl assumed the offensive; 
he made an irruption wdtli 10,000 men into 
Kahardah, a region betAveen the Caucasus and 
the river Terek, crossing the line which is mark<^ 
by the chain of Russian fortresses. This he did 
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again in 18^ }n 1850 , and in the beginning, of 
1853 ; and it continued to require all the watch- 
fuln^«and energy of the llussians to enable them 
to mainUiin these fortified posts. 

Such was ‘Seliainyl; such, the mountainecre of 
the C«aueasus. .The miscliief lie caused to the 
Rusi^ia^ is almost inconceivable. Schatnyrs 
power extended over about 600,000 souls out of 
a total Caucasian population of 1,500,000 ; but liis 
fighting-men never exceeded 20,000, ^available in 
one spot at a given time. Yot did the Russians 
maintain hero a vast army of 80,000 to 150,000 
111011 , of whom about 20,000 were swept off’ each 
year by disease or Avarfarc. Woroir/off’ kept a 
better liold of the Russianised provinces soutli of 
the mouiitsiins ; but it became a maitcr of ccpial 
importance and difficulty to eomniaud the military 
road over the Caucasus, Ijy Avliicli Georgia is placed 
in connection with Kuro])ean Russia. 

The Caucasians are said to retain a • tradition 
that a sultan in the Avest is one cki}" to arise Avho 
Avill finally deliver tliem from the aggro.ssions of 
I ho Muscovite. The struggles of 1853 -4-5 liavc 
brought this tradition to memeuT. IVlio is this 
sultan to be ; and from wliat rogi<ni in the west 
Avill he come 1 The Caucasians, mostly Moham- 
medans, are on friendly tenys Avilli the Turks; 
iiisomucli that Avhcu the. European war broke out 
in 1853, men speculated on the i)ossil)le participa- 
tion of Hebamyl ainl his followers in tlio contest. 
It is true that these mountaineers would as indig- 
nantly reject any counwoinisc of their indepeiulenoc 
in respect to the sultan as to the czar ; but the 
.Padishah of the Osmanlis has reached beyoinl 
the days of all-gras|>ing dominion ; if allowcul to 
liold his own, he will no longer bo an aggrossi\"e 
neighbour to other nations or races. 

Ill the case of ScliamyJ, us in that of many other 
heroes around Avhosc luimes a lialo of romance 
has formed, sober facts re(pure a little diminution 
in the brilliancy of any delineation. ]\Ir Duncan, 
Avho liatl opportunities of seeing the Caucasian 
liiountainccrs in time of AVeur, formed an opinion 
that the ill-disciplined and badly-arrned a\ arriors, 
though invincible in their mountain fortre.sses, arc 
of little account in the plains of Georgia, These 
hardy men, Avlien tlicir fields arc sown, and until 
harvest-time arrives, liaA^c leisure and inclination 
for an exciting enterprise, whieli is in me the less 
Avelcome to them if it iiiA’olvc a segno of jduinler. 
They like to descend rapidly and secretly iqiou the 
Russian or Cossack villages — sack, pillage, burn, 
and^eitUer make slaves or commit butchery. It is 
true that Cossacks are equally ready to mote out 
the same doom to Caucasians, if they can catch 
them ; and in this respect the relentless enmity is 
paralleled. But in relation to systematic Avarfare, 
Mr Duncan asserts that a single Russian dragoon 
regiment, backed by a troop of horse-artillery, 
would suffice to rout any force that Schaipyl could 
have brought into tlie-^ Georgian plains around 
Tifiis. A full knowledge of this fact Avas possessed by 
the chieftain himself, who displayed consurmnato 


wisdom ill disposing o£ his materials according to 
their capabilities. In their own inaccessible re- 
cesses and wooded heights, the tribes of Daghestan 
arc almost unassailable : their weakness begins 
when they descend into the jdains. The real 
strength of Scliamyl, during the early stages of the 
Russo-Turkish Avar, Avas exhibited, not in actual 
conflicts Avith the Russians, but in the fact that he 
occupied a spur of the mountains Avhicli juts down 
soutliAvard to Avithiii forty miles of Titlis. He did 
not directly aid the Turks avIio Avere fighting in 
Asia Minor ; but be indirectly assisted them by 
kcej)ing tbo Russians in alarm concern iiig their 
safety on the mountain frontier of Georgia. Tilts 
Russian generals, knowing that he might j^ossibly 
stop their supplies and intercept tlicir reinforce- 
ments, felt a necessity for keeping a Avateliful eye 
on Ills inoA'cmciits. lie might at any time have 
lliroateiieil the capital of a disaffected lU'ovince by 
a sudden surjirise. K Avas physically [lossible for 
Hchaniyl to liave reached Tifiis from his mountain 
stronghold in forty-ciglit hours ; to liayc made a 
sudden irruption into that town ; to liaA'C burned 
a considerable x)art of its buildings ; and to liavc 
escaped back to tlie mountains Avith a vast booty 
— all this was attainaldo if tlie city had been 
left ill giiariled ; and the consciousness of this 
hypothetical eatastrofjbc unquestionably exercised 
a moral inllueiice over tlio Russians. 

When the contest with Russia assumed larger 
proportions than a mere dispute Avith Turkey con- 
ccriung a fcAv old rickety buildings at Jenisalcin, 
the Caucasian region became an object of interest 
on other than Turkisli considerations. The sultan 
Avas chierty interested in so far as the m(.iimlainecrs 
might act as a ban*icr between him and tlie 
miuili-dreaded czar ; but tbo Allies of tlio Turks, 
especially England, lunl additional motives to 
actuate them. The traditionary aggressive policy 
of Russia (traceil in Chapter I.) afl’ects England 
indirectly — in a way Avliich it may be appropriate 
to notice lioro, since it invulA'os tlic que.stion of 
Cauea.si;iii iiide|)cndcnce. . 

Assuming, as an undisiiuted proposition, Ib.it 
Russia has long cast a Avislful glance at the 
British possessions in India, there yet exists much 
diversity of opinion concerning her power to 
AA'ork mischief in that quarter. Mr Duncan, avIio 
spent many months Avitli tlic Turkish army in 
A.sia ill 1854, in near proximity to the Russian 
forces in Georgia, insists strongly on the existence 
of this poAver of doing injury. He points out 
tliat Russia lias maintained her pOAver in the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces at an unparallcleil 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, Avith tlio view of 
advancing , from tlicncc tOAA'ards tho Indus. The 
successive Avars Avhich .she has carried on Avitli licr 
Aveakeneil and distracted neighbours, Turkey and 
Persia, have enabled her not only to secure a good 
strategic position in Georgia^ but also to instil into 
the Oriental mind an admiratioif or an appre- 
hension of her vast poAver ; especially is this the 
case in Persia. ‘ Although I reject the idea of an 
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armed invasion of^ our Eastern Empire hy some 
future czar, at the same timo it is undeniable that 
a moral triumph^ prejudicial alike to the interest' 
of Great Britain and her ally the Sublime Porto, 
has been achieved by Russia in the East. The 
British Empire in India is governed no loss by 
a moral force than by a physical nilo ; and should 
tho iirst bo weakened by Russian intrigues, and 
by doubts in the invincibility of our armies, tho 
conse(|uonccs at some future period may prove 
calamitous. It is certain that every fresh step 
taken by Russia in Asisi, inflicts a moral injury on 
the interests of Great Britain.’ * 

* On the other liainl, such conBuleratloiis as tlie 
following have been brought forward, in supporfr 
of tho opinion that a Russian attack on British 
India is not much to he appnshended. It is urged 
that tho North-western I’rovince is tho only Iron- 
tier on which India could bo attacked ; that this 
frontier Js strongly guardeef; that the countries 
next beyond — Cabul and Beloochistan — })avo irre- 
gular govemments, ill-organised icsourccs, no 
public economy, and little national strength bcycnid 
that comprised in a legion of mounted freebooters ; 
that tho next country to the west, Persia, though 
wretchedly weak, never sides with Russia unless 
England ap]iear too heedless to defend lur. In 
this view, all that woul<l have to bo cirected is 
to maintain a moral iiillucncc over the court of 
Persia — a moral influence founded on physical 
greatness." An English army could as cfl'cctiuilly 
reach tho heart of Persia by Avay of the Persian 
Gulf, as a Russian army by tho route tli rough 
Georgia ; and the advocates of the more hopeful 
theory urg#s that if the court of l^dierau he duly 
.and frequently impressed with this fact, notliing 
more would bo wanted to insure the closing of 
the route from Russia to India vid JVrsia. Con- 
ti'adictory as tho two opinions may seem, they yet 
converge to this one point — that the maintoiuincc 
of a moral influence by England in Persia is alone 
suffleient to insure tlio desired result. Tlio chief 
divergence is in respect to tho question, whether 
England has in recent years bestowed sufficient 
thought on her prestige among the Persians. 

The considerations arc in some respects different, 
concerning a route from Russia to India through 
Tatary. That strange region is inhabited by 
various tribes — some leaning towards Russia, some 
towards China, some in doubtful subjeetiun to Tur- 
key OP to Persia, and tho rest independent. Tho 
Kirghis Tatars north-east of tho Caspian are about 
2,000,()()0 in number; their occupation consists 
chiefly in tending tlieir flocks, and hunting ante- 
lopes, l)oars, and wild horses ; while their pleasure 
consists in plundering caravans, or attacking 
neighbouring tribes. This is one part of Tatary. 
Another is tho independent province of Khiva, 
situated eastward of tho Caspian ; tho city of the 
same name stands near the hanks of the river 
Oxus^ which flows from tho hills near Cabul and 
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Cashmere^ and passes on its way near Bokhara^ 
On this ^oim^ Khiva and tho Oxns are ^gardod 
as important in connection with a Biitf^Il^ian 
line of passage. But tho difliculties of foie tOuto 
are frightful to a large army. * There iM a fbrmid*^' 
able region of parched desert between the ^plati 
and Khiva, which must be traversed before tiiat 
city can bo reached from Russia. It is oertatn 
that tho C'/ar Nicholas had long meditated the 
conquest of Khiva, and had disbursed large sums 
of money in bribing neighbouring chieffauns ; but 
he did not live to see Khiva nnd^r his po^er, 
.although he succeeded in sowing discord between 
the kii.an and^ tho other Tatar leaders. The 
Tatars themselves, inured to desert-life, might 
. work mischief as marauders on the Cabul iWnticr; 
but whenever a Russian army, or even a small 
ImmIv of European troops, has attempted to reach 
Khiva from Orenburg or from tho Caspian, its 
sufferings" have been terrific, from intense cold 
ill winter and insupportable heat in summer. 
Russia possesses small steam-boats both on tho 
Caspian ami on the Sea of Aral, tho one westward, 
and the other northward of Khiva: these have 
been constructed in the hope that they would 
furnish means of transport for Russian troops, 
from various points on tlio Russian frontier-coast, 
to the mouth of the Oxus, at Avhicli point a voyage 
up to Khiva would commence. Such is believed 
to liavo been the purjioso held in view, after tlio 
abandoniiicnt of a land-route as too tragical in its 
consequences. The fixity of purpose displayed by 
the Russian government is unquestionably very 
remarkable, Tor immense trouble was taken to 
cfinvey these small stcamera to the Sea of Aral; 
tlH3y were built at St Petersburg, navigated up 
cci laiu rivcTS .and c<ana1s to the Volga; down the 
V<dga to Astrakhan; across the Caspian to its 
eastern shore; and then conveyed to the Sea of 
Aral by some means which have not been clearly 
explained ; for although a river or rivers once 
existed between tho two seas,' little else than 
sandy dried-up beds now remain. 

If Russian pertinacity and Russian bribes wore, 
hoAvever, to succeed in obtaining control over 
Kliiva, how much would oven then remain to be 
dono! Tlio distance from Kliiva to the Indus by 
way of Balkli, the vast snowy range of tho Uindoo- 
Koosh, Cabul, and Pcshawur, is certainly not loss 
than 1100 l^nglisli miles, and tho route is beset 
Avitli difficulties of the. most jyerilous kindi^evenif 
there Averc no British army on or near tho Indus. 
Count do Biornstjerna, one of tho best modem 
Avriters on India, pronounces a Russian invasion 
of that country impossible; but an impartial 
csiifnate of the different views put forth by various 
Avriters secnis to lead to tliis average or mean-^ 
that Russian policy is certainly a standing menace 
to British India ; but that it is a menace which 
England^by moderate circumspection and activity, 
can render comparatively harmless. 

At an ein'ly period of tho war, two agents were 
despatched from Constantino^o to CSrcassia, 
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. apparently fhxtn the British embassy, to make in- 
quiries ooneeming the state, number, and feelings 
of the n^wntaiiieers in respect to the great objects 
of the isto. They first Tisited sucli of the Russian 
forts as had been abandoned between Anapa and 
Batouact The agents, Mr Sarrcll and another 
Bnglbfamati, found, in the first place, that the 
inl^bitants of Abasia, between the Caucasus and 
the ndrth-east shore of the Black Sea, were willing 
to join fai any operations against tHo Russians; 
and, in the second place, that they were under the 
authority of a naib, named Emin Bey, who was 
lieutenant, or deputy, of Schamyl. Tlic great chief 
of Daghestan had thus extended his influence 
over Circassian tribes. In the course of about 
eight years, Emin Boy, invested with authority 
by the warrior-prophet, li«ad worked a groat change 
in the numerous tribes around him. FSome had 
been little better than pagans; some Moham- 
medans, who had forgotten all but the name of 
Islam ; yet the lieutenant had Bucceoded in working 
great results among them. Ills cliicf weapon of 
argument seems to have been, that the only 
hope of the mountaincora to remain permanently 
iudc])Ciident of Russia wouhl depend on a unitetl 
and holy faith in Islam — to conduct their struggle, 
indeed, on religious as W'cll .as political grounds. 
This w^os adding one more to tlic already largo 
number of instances, <luring the war, of liot 
fanaticism being employed in aggravation of 
national hostilities. Ifowever friendly tlic moun- 
taineers may have been to any liosiile attack 
against Russia, it does not apjiear that the agents 
succeeded in cstahlishiiig any definite arrangement 
or agreement with them, 
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Such, then, was Schamyl ; such the mountaineers 
of the Caucasus; such the I’clatious between them 
jind Russia at the period when the Avar commenced, 
A collision between the Turks and Russians in Asia 
was certain, whether the (Caucasians sidc<l with 
the former or remained neutral; for the Asiatic 
boundary between the two empires is not less 
than 400 miles in extent, in the irregular line from 
Batqum to Mount. Ararat, This celebrated moun- 
tain forms the meeting-point of three empires — 
the Russian, Turkish, and Persian; and from 
thence to tlio Black Hea at Batoum, the Russianised 
coantrios of Georgia, Imeritia, and Mingrclia, 
confront the rugged regions of Asiatic Turkey, 

It may be well here to note that Asia Minor — 
the ancient name for the remarkable peninsula 
wliioh is bounded on the north, west, and south, 
by the Buxine, the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, 
the Dardanelles, the JBgean, and the Mediterranean 
— ^is not a name adopted by the Turks. The 
X>eninsula is divided by them into pachalics or 
eyalets, sudi as Anadoli or Anatolia, Karamania, 
Adana, Erz-rdm or Erzeroum^ Trebkond, Kars, &o. 


Armenia, like Poland, is now little more than 
a geographical name ; as the latter unfortunate 
country has been partitioned between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, so has the former been 
appropriated by Russia, Persia, and Turkey. The 
name, however, is not unimportant in connection 
with any contest between Russia and Turkey; for 
Eracroum, Kars, Erivan, and Bayazifl, aro all in 
Armenia, and the groundwork of the population 
is Christian Armenian, having more ties of qnm- 
pathy in faith with the Muscovite than with th^ 
Osmanli, although in few respects bettor treated 
by the former than by the latter. 

Irrespective of the forces in other provinces of 
the two empires, it becomes necessary to shew the 
relative strength of the opposing armies at and 
near the Asiatic frontier, at the breaking out of 
hostilities between Turkey and Russia, The 
folloAving is on the authority of General Klapka, 
who went out to the East, apparently as an 
observer, on the commencement of hostilities, and 
AvhoAvas ill corrcsponrlcnce Avith Hungarian olTioci*s 
engaged in tlie war. * 

The Turks, wlicn the sultan declared war in 
October 18.03, had, in accordance with the mili- 
tary system established ten years earlier, four 
army-coi*])S or oidns in Asia — ^namely, tlioso of 
Anatolia, Irak, Arabistan, and the Guards. Or, 
rather, such ought to have been the case ; but 
the ordii of Irak was Avholly absorbed in gaiTisoii 
duty ; the ordii of Arabistan was only of half 
strcngtli; and the ordu of Guards Avas inostly 
ernploj'cd in European Turkey. Hence the effec- 
tive force Avas far beloAv the regulations of the 
system. It amounted to about 30,000 ifoot, 4(KX) 
horse, and 100 guns. In the course of the autumn, 
24, (KK) Baslii-Bazouk.s and other irregulars joiiiecl 
the army ; and, in addition, a fresh levy was 
ordered in Syria and Anatolia. These forces 
were distribute*! in unequal proportions on three 
different points. TAvo-thirds AA'crc encamped at 
Kai-s, under Ahdi Pacha, the Mushir or Marshal of 
Anatolia; the larger half of the tliinl part was at 
Batoum, under Selim Pacha, formerly coininaiidcr 
of the Guards at Constant iiioplo ; and tlie remainder 
in the vicinity of Bayazid, under another Selim 
Pacha. 

The Russian strength at the same time was 
somewhat as follows. The so-calIc<l army of the 
Caucasus was formidable in number— about 80,0(X) 
men ; but . the extent of territory which it was 
called upon to defend Avas immense. The forces 
wore distributed on both sides of the Caucasian 
chain. One duty was to defend the flrontier^line 
running along the base of the mountains, from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian ; mother, was to occupy 
the ports and fortified posts of the (3rimea ; a third 
consisted in the maintenance of the forts on the 
north-east coast of the Black Sea, such as Anapa 
and Boudjuk Kal4; a fourth, in the protection 
of the groat military road over the Caucasus from 

• Klapka : The War in the JBastt p. 37. 
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Vladikaukas to Tiilis; a fifths in 'watching, tho 
movements of Scharnyl up in the mountains; and a 
sixth, in guarding the frontier-line on the southern 
base of tho Oaucasus. These duties absorbed the 
services of so large a number of troops, that tho 
Kussiaiis possessed but a small force to repel any 
hostile attack on the part of the Turks. This 
force amounted to about 2o,()00 men, and' m'us 
disposed in five ]>ositions— namely, fine portion, of 
10,U()() men, at Gumri, to protect tlie ]*oad to Till is 
against the Turks ; another, in tho Upper Koor 
valley; a third, in the ]»rovince of Gouricl, on tho 
road to Kutais or Kubtiah ; a fourth, on the main 
roatl from . lOri van to Baya/id ; while the fiftli was 
kept as a dispo.«able reserve near "J'iflis. 
i The Russian troops sent to the Caiieasus coin- 
I prised draughts from the various kinds of arm in 
the czar’s service, and were about equal in courage 
and skill to their compatriots north of the moun- 
tains. But the Turkish regiments were mostly 
holowthc level of those in Eurof)oan Turkey: the 
further reaioved they were from Uonstantinople, 
the more did tho Ottoman generals indulge in 
that system of olRcial jicculation which prevails so 
largely both in Russia and in Turkey, an<l which 
subjects tlic poor soldiers to such sad privations. 

Tho motley group of olTicers belonging to the 
sultan’s service at that time was distinguished by 
tlicsc two characteristics — that it com])rised natives 
of various countries, nations, an<I religions ; and 
that the true original Turkisli or Ostnanli officers 
were fur the most part not only venal but un- 
skilful. Many of those who gained renown in the 
war were not ’fiirks, although in Turkish scvvico. 
Omar Pagha was tlio Croatian ]Michael T*attas ; 
Behrjun Pacha was (lenoral Cannon ; Mouchavir 
Pacha was the English Captain or Admiral Slade. 
It was iif Asia, however, that these Orientali.^sed 
Europeans ajjpeared in greatest number: some, 
men of unquestioned abilil}'^ ; others, merely 
a<l venturers. Tho abortive rovolutitms of 184 S j) 
liad left large numhors of Polos, Hungarians, an<l 
Italians, hanging loose on society ; and many of 
these, when wai‘ broke out in 18/311, Iiastencd to 
Constantinople to offer their military aid tg the 
sultan. Officers {is well Jis men being wanted, 
tho Porto accepted the ]>roflered ai<l without due 
inquiry into the merits of the applicants. As 
a consequence, questionable characters came into 
tho receipt of Turkish money and Turkish titles. 
The good and the bad were equally hidden under 
high-sounding Oriental designations. Under the 
cloak of Ivurschid Pacha was flcncral Guyon, the 
distinguished Hungarian ; iskender Bey was Count 
Ilinski; Ismail Pacha, General Kmcti, the Hun- 
garian ; Fezzi Bey, General Colman ; Ferhad 
Pacha, General Stein ; Nevris Bey, Major Bon- 
fanti ; Sadik Bey, a Pule named Chyka ; Sliahiii 
Pacha, General Brainski ; Arslan Pacha, General 
Bystronowski ; Emir JBey, Baron Schwaiisccnberg ; 
Tophan Bey, Colonel Gotschiminski. To what 
extent these officers had been entitled to appro- 
prtate the rank of ^geucnil/ the Turkish seraskier 


or war-minister did . not take much pains to 
ascertain. 

When the sultan declared waa against' Russia, 
the year 1853 was far advanced, and littiia oppor- 
tunity occurred for hostilities in Asia. Klapka 
contends that the Turkish commander shotild have 
guarded his army against partial losses, by remain- 
ing strictly on the defensive in ' respect to the 
Russian main army opposite Kars;'. and should 
have struck a well-planned and rapid blo'W against 
Krivan, in Russian Armenia, as a means of 
obtaining the .aid of the inhabitants of the Lower 
Koor, who arc always ready rto act against the 
Muscovites. Abdi I’aelia adopted one of these 
] thins, bnt not the other ; he jtosted p.art of his 
army as a corps of observation near Kars, and 
jilaced the i*cst in wintcr-tjuarters at Erzeroum as 
a reserve. He received orders from Constantinople, 
liowevcr, to commence an active attack, leaving 
to his own judgment the selection of place and 
circuinstanccs. 

All around this neighbourhood is a region of 
ragged mov.ntains. The pachalic of Erzeroum is 
the most important in Asia Minor, extending over 
a population of 800,000 souls, distributed in 1/500 
villages and a few large towns. The chief city 
itself, Erzeroum, is roundly estimated to contain 

40.000 inliabitants, besides the garrison, of which 
number 30,000 arc Osmanlis; for here, as in 
Asiatic Turkey, the real Turks arc found mostly 
in the towns, while the villages .are chiefly inha- 
bited by Armenians, or other Christian nations. 
Er/croum w.as once held by the Genoese, in tho 
zenith of tlicir power; and it then contained 

100.000 inliahitants : even in 1828, it numberc*! 
80 , 000 , whicli number has been reduced one-half 
by pestilence and emigration. The town contains 
twenty-eight khans, thirteen public baths, seventy 
mosques and mesjids, .and churches for the Arme- 
nian, Greek, {iiid Jjatin Christians. Considered 
strategically, the town is unfavourably situated; 
for although it is {it a considerable elev.ation 
above the level of the sea, it is commanded by a 
higher hill, calleil Palan Dukan, wdiich would be 
fomiid;ihle in tho hands of an enemy. At the 
commencement of tho war, Erzeroum was wholly 
unflirtificd, except in the possession of a shattered 
and decayed Genoese w.all, a deep but overgrown 
diteli, and a few crumbling round and square 
towers. Tho western branch of tho Euphrates, 
CfOllcd the Kara-su, rises at a short distance from 
tho town. This name, Kani-su, is applied to many 
Turkish rivera; it is equivalent to our Black-water, 
of which there are several among the rivets of 
England and Ireland. Kars .and Tiflis aro north- 
east of Erzeroum ; Eriv.an and Bayazid are nearly 
east; and Trebizond north-west.* 

While Abdi Pacha was preparing to execute tho 
operations intrusted to him, Zarif Mustapha P{icha., 

« It may be useail to note bore tbe distances, along the usual but 
wretched roadik from Erzeroum to three of tho towns named above 
—namely, to Trebisond, ISO miles; to Kars, ISO miles; to Tiflis. 
250 miles. This is reckoned at 3| Engllsli miles to tho • hour’- - 
tho Oriental road-measuring being rather by time than by spaoc. 
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governor, of the province of Enerouxn, coUectod a 
body of Bariu-Bazonkg, crossed from Ardahan into 
the distrM of Akhaltsik (Akhi6ka)i and impetuously 
i4taok«d a small body of Russians tliero poked. The 
Russians retreated, shut themselves up in the fortress 
of Akhaltsik, and were there besieged by Mustapha, 
aided by an additional body of troops sent to him. 
Meanwhile, the main Turkish aVmy crossed the 
frontier near the river Arpacliai, and established 
a camp upon. Russian ground, as a 'base for an 
ofiensivG movement against Gumri. The last- 
named fortress is an impoiiant defence for the 
city of Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, and w«as well 


looked after by the Russians during the war. It 
was a hostile attack in this direotion.which Ktapka 
conooivos to have been ill judged on the part of the 
Turkish oommander. At first, the plan of Abdi 
Pacha seemed likely to be attended with some 
success ; but he was without a siege-train ; the 
winter set in with great severity, and his Bashi- 
Bazouks liad devastated the country all around, 
rendering the labours of the Turkish commissariat 
exceedingly difficult. lie was obliged to retreat 
from Gumri to Kars; the Russians followed him, 
overtook his army about midway between the tvro 
towns at a place called Gcdikicr, aiwl utterly routed 








them. The Russians, deeming a furihor advance 
imprudent, retreated to Gumri, wlicro they fortified 
and provisioned themselves for the winter, while 
the Turks similarly retreated to winter at Kars. 
This was not the only discomfiture oxiiericuccd 
by the IHirks, While Abdi Pacha was thus sus- 
taining a defeat at Gediklcr, Zarif Mustapha Pacha 
was . equajily unfortunate at Akhaltsik ; tlie Russian 
garrison of this place, receiving an augmentation 
of force .under Gencrk Andronikoff^ was enabled 
to attack and defeat the Turks wdio were besieging 
the fortress, and to drive them over the frontier 
bade to Ardahan, These twofold defeats, at 
Gedikler and Akhaltsik, depressed the Turkish 
troops, annoyed the government, and led to the 
deposiUou of Abdi Pacha. The Turks in Asia 
Minor no Omar Pacha among them; they 
were not well commanded. 

Two circumstances combined to render theso 
victories less advantageous to . the, Russians than 
might have been expected. A heavy fiUl of snow, 


presaging the immediate approacli of stern winter, 
put an end to any further operations near Kars; 
Avhile Schamyl, at a time when the Russians were 
engaged in another direction, suddenly descended 
from his mountains into the plains of Georgia at 
the bead of 1 6,000 horse, fired 200 sTiiall villages, 
and carried uAvay, as liostagos, several Russian 
ladies who were residing in their country-houses 
near Tiflis, The Russians, to expel these intruders, 
found themselves called upon to confine their 
attention during the winter mainly to the vicinity 
of Tiflis and Gumri. 

At the commencement of the year 1854, the 
Turkish aray in Asia was in a thoroughly disor- 
ganised state, owing partly to defeat, but still more 
to mismanagement. While winter-snows yet 
enveloped tho country, General Guyon (Kurschid 
Pacha) arrived fium Damascus with an ill-defined 
commission from the Porto to reorganise the 
army. Ho was a favourite with tho troops, but 
was viewed with jealousy by tho Osmanli pachas ; 
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and at DO time during the war was he, enabled crumb, forced the oontr^tor, to swallow the whole 
Itally to render the service which his abilitimi quantity, until he was Swollen to justly double 
and his inclination prompted— being, as ho was^ his usual breadth.’ , ' . v 

thwarted by others, who envied where they could A chang^ of minis^ in Turkey affepts goyero- 
not equal. Ho proceeded, however, with great ment appointments as in Bngland, but 
energy in his labour of re-forming the scattered grossly. Mehemet All when minister of 

materials of the army, lla'iredden Pacha, minister war towards the close of 1853, appointed as com- 
of police at Constantinople, arrived about the same mander of the Asiatic army Ism^ Pacha^ wbq 
time at Erzeroum fVom the capital, as commis- had just distinguished himself at Kajafat; but 
siouer to inquire into the conduct of the Turkish Riza Pacha, chosen successor to Mehemet, revoked 
generals. It was soon found that tho poor troops the appointment of Ismail, and gave the command 
had suffered dreadfully; they were almost without of the army of Asia to Zaiif Mustapha Pacha^ at 
food or clothing during a period of typhus and tliat time governor of Eiyeroum. Mr Duncan, 
fever ; the pachas had appropriated to their, own wlio was with the Turkish army throughout tlie 
use the money in the military -chest, flicroby campaign of 1854, considers this to have been a 
leaving the troops without supplies. The men selection very disastrous to the interests of the, 
had on some occasions passe<l four or five days sultan — Zarif Mustapha being in no sense equal 
without regular rations. Even if tho paclnis had to tho duties imposed upon him. Hairedden’s 
been honest, tho troops would still have suffered; commission terminated when Zarif’s appointment 
for tlio road from Kars to Er/croum was blocked became known ; and it remained to bo seen how 
lip with snow, insomuch that fifteen days, instead^ far Zarif, with an acknowledged position, and 
of five, w%ro required to bring even tlic smallest Cu 3 ^on in one more doubtful, could succeed in 
amount of stores from tho latter town to tho managing a campaign against the Russians. Guyon 
former. Tho shoos of tho poor soldiers were worn had not merely the enmity of Osmanli pachas to 
to tatters, at a season of intensely biting frost. At contend against ; there wore Polish officers also, 
tho best of times, the shoos are the worst part of in tho sultan’s service, who hdd the Hungarian 
the Turkish soldier’s equipment. ‘ An oyto-witness in no good-will. 

lias said, that * so long as tho Turkish army is shod Among tho many rcmarkablo examples, flir- 
as it is, it never ean march well. Behind stone- nished by tho Russian war, of the untiring energy 
walls, in the breach, and in garrison, they are tho and unsparing liberality of tho English newspaper 
bravest of the brave; but I verily believe they press, were those connected with the military 
could not, if the safety of the empire depended on operations of the Turks end RttssiailB in Asia in 
it, make a forced march, or continue one of fifteen 1854. Sharing in all the vtdssitttdcs end hardships 
miles a day for a week, either for tho purposes of of the Turkish Camp weie two Englishmen, who 
retreat or attack. While they were an army of encountered snow and ice, dust and heat, rain and 
cavalry, this pra<;tice did not matter much, parti- mud, privation and disease, in order that they might 
culariy as*t]io wide Turkish stirrup protected tlie send to London regular accounts of the progress 
foot^ but infantry must knock up on hard roads of the army. One of these was Colonel Thome, 
and in bad weather with snch shoeing. It would special correspondent of the Times, whose health 
bo curious to inquire how much the deca}' of the gave way under the hardships of a wintcr-jqumey 
Osmanli may depend on tlie soles of their shoes from Trehizond to •Er/croum ; the other ’was 
since tliey ceased to be an equestrian army, and Mr Duncan, to whoso pen tho English public is 
assumed European tactics and formation, witliout indebted for a mass of curious information con- 

abandoning tho most objcctioiiablo portion of their cerniug Asia Minor, its people, and its warfare,^ 

Mohammedan attire.’ Tho disadvantages must, of ’Fliis part of Asia is in a frightful state in respect 
course, have been all the greater when the slioos, to roads ; tho travelling arrangements are of tlio 
snch as they were, ha<l become merely rags. most primitive kind ; and Colonel Thome and 

Guyon and liairedden speedily ellectcd improve- Mr Duncan were compelled to mark out for their 

ments in the condition of tho troops — ^tho former own use routes of communication, thmugh which 

by his skill as a general, the latter by virtue of thmv letters might be despatched. Little did the 

the high powers intrusted to him. Tho offending London readers of tho letters from * our own 
pachas were either dismissed or sent to Oonstan- correspondent’ know or think how 'much j^enk^s 
tinoplo for trial; clothes were provided; the planning and costly working were required to 
troops received a month’s pay on account; the secure tho transmission of those letters. The two 
contractors for provisions Were detected and Englishmen, after many abortive pli^mn^f wbicR 
punished for fraud; and tho army began to assume one, very expensive and not veiy snecessfU, was 
a regular shape. Hatredden executed justice on that of employing mounted Tatars qr eourimi^ 
an oftbnding baker in a stylo truly Oriental. Tho decided on engaging three swift sais or messmg^ 
bread supplied to the troops had been black and to walk or run to and from Erzorquiu and 
gritfy, although the . contractor had received tho These mossengera were gray-headed old men, 
goverumeht price for a better quality; whereupon whose powers of endurance as pedestrians wore 
Halredden- caused five largo loaves to be brought 
to him, and, taking out all the filthy, black, coarse : . va 
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rem&rkal^e, and vIunni hooei^' »nd ^eal 
above Two' of Giese men ^rere eoti- 

stantij on the road, one coming fh>m, and tiie 
other gpihS. 4o, RraMonm — Kan being the head- 
qtiaiteri - ' Bretj Tuesday morning ohe of the 
meuengditi sthrted from, ELan -with the lottery 
conirfghed to the bare of an Armenian merchant 
at Bnefbnm, who sent bach the messenger -with 
any letten or nowspapen which Imppencd to 
luTeariiTed from England. The letten from Kan 
were forwarded, under cover, from Erzeionm to 
Trebusond by a regular, or rather a vety irregular 


post; from Trebizond to Constanti^plo they were 
conveyed by one of the Black Beal iteamert; and 
from Constantinople to Bng^nd by &e or^azy 
mail. A whole month was consumed in the 
Oonveyanco of the letten from Kan to London} 
they were conugned to six different authorities fn 
succession; and the postage in the end 'reached 
a very pretty figure,* as Mr Buncan states. The 
'mail* between Erzeroum and Trebizond was a 
mounted Tatar ; and wheri this mul bronj^t 
letten from England, he also brought from Trebi- 
zond a stock of coffee, candles, and other luxuries. 







-fr : 




for the two Euglishmen — which luxuries were 
duly banded over to the sais for conveyance from 
Erzeroum to Kars. It was quite an event at Kars 
when these men arrived. Only two accidents 
occurred to them — an attack of snow-blindneas 
on a dreadful winter-day; and a robbery by 
brigands, to whom the contents of the wallet 
from Karo could not have been very satisfactory . 
The (bird sftis was retained in pay, in case of 
exig^des.' . 

The relative distances between Trebizond, Erze- 
rottth, Kars, and Tiflis, have already been given ; 
but it iB'dcdroble to notice briefly here the route 
in qtlesjbiph, because it is that by which all European, 
supiplic^' hfached the Turkish army at Kars. 

' Ihebizond, the ancient Trapesus^ is a seaport on 
the sduth^^Hiit diore of the QIack Sea. The andent 
Trapesut^^i^as a Polony from Sinope, whieh was 
itself a cdohy of Miledans. The town, in one or 
other of its sCveM periods^ was owned Greeks, 
then by Pontians, next by Romans, afterwards by 
Byzantines, fl|6n by the paonarchs of a Trebizond 


kingdom, and, lastly, by the Turks. The population 
may now amount to about 30,000, mostly Osmanlis, 
blit including a few thousand Greeks and Arme- 
nians — ^tlie Mohammedans residing within the walls, 
and the Christians outside. After Odessa, Trebi- 
zoiid is the first commercial port in the Black Sea ; 
it is the place at which European manufactures 
are landed, for inland conveyance through Erzoroum 
and Bayazid to the heart of Persia. Steamers are 
now engaged in this trade, bringing cargoes from 
Constantinople in threo or four days. ' Mr Duncan 
sets down the imports in 1852 at the large sum of 
A'2,100,000 ; the exports being about one-third of 
that amount : three-fourths of the imports were 
manufactured goods from England. The com- 
mercial importance of unrestricted trade to the 
south-east coast of the Black Sea becomes hence 
fhlly evident to English merchants. 

^ch is Trebizond. But the route thence to the 
scMe of warfare and of eommerco in the interior 
is mirrounded with terrible difficulties. Khans or 
iniu^ with little to and no beds for the weary 
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trayeller ; pathways instead of roads, on which last Ohap^, destroyod by the Russians daring the 
neither care nor money seems to have been laid coarse of. tbeapring and suinmor) in apprehension 
out ; mountain-passes, bounded on the one hand by of threatened attacks firom the 'English and French; 
lofty perpendicular rocks, and on the other by but further east, whither those opponents had not 
friglitful abysses ; slippery paths, down which the ))enetratod, the forts were oorofulfy mtintained. 
poor horses and mules are frequently hurled and Several such forts, of wiiich the chief , was at 
tlashe^i to pieces in the ravines far bplqw ; inter- Derbend, dotted the western side of the Caspian ; 
mediate plains, which are sultry and feverish in they were capable of offering a successftil resistance 
summer, and converted into wild pathless solitudes to badly-armed mountaineers, but would speedily 
when clothed with snow in the winter ; ascents have fallen before a regular army. The regiments 
and descents, so steep that no wheel-vehicles of were frequently changed, but the strength of the 
any kind can traverse them, while a whole day garrisons was ke])t up. -At the period now under 
is required for ten oxen to dr^g a Ciannon four notice, a regiment of chasseurs was at Grozno, a 
miles along them — ^theso are the characteristics of temporary fort situated in a plain washed by the 
the 180 miles which separate Trebizond from river Sountcha ; a second regiment of .chasseurs at 
Er/eroum. The Turkish commissioner, Ilaircddcn Nizapni, a stone-fort on a mountain near the river 
Pacha, followed this route in mid-winter ; and, Andreievska, two days’ march from Grozno ; a 
though provided with- a formidable convoy, several regiment of the line at Temerhaulourd, a mud- 
of his baggage-1ioi*scs perished, and two of his fort in a plain two days* march from Nizapni ; 
attendants were frozen to deatli. A caravan, laden another liiic-rcgimcnt at Kazikoumik, near Der- 
with Persian goods for Trebizond, was about the bend, five days’ march from Tomerhaulom'^ ; a 
same lirfto overtaken by a snow-storm, which iH^gimeiit at Kouha, a temporary fort, three days’ 
destroyed a sct)re of horses and several men. At march from Kazikoumik ; a regiment of chasseurs 
that very period, a caravan was ])assing from at llarahatche, an unfortified spot, aiiout eight 
Trebizond to Jilivcroiim, comprising 200 hoi’ses days’ march from Kouha and two from Tiflis ; a 
laden with bales of Manchester cotton goods, two regiment of Georgian grenadiers at Gori, a dis- 
large bales to each horse ; the cottons, in the mantled stone-fort, two days distant from Tiiiis ; 
white state, were intoiule<l, when safely deposited the regiment of Erivan at Manglis, a day and a 
at Teheran in Persia, to ho printed or dyed in half fronj/TifUs^a regiment of dragoons in the 
various colours, for the surrounding markets — in district hetAvecn the river Torek and thp fort at 
this way does commerce mark out channels fur Temcrhauloure ; while a few regiments of Don 
itself, in spite of war and all otlier embarrassments. Cossacks were employed in watching the Persian 
The road from Erzeroum to Kars is less difticult ; and Turkish frontiers. Ju addition to these forces, 
but it presents scarcely a single khan or house of there were sixteen battalions of veterans spread 
reception for travellers ; insomuch that, unless a over the country, either in small forts or in towns, 
wayfarer carry his provisions with him, his wants Some of the chieftains of the districts over which 
are likely to be scantily siipfdicd; the liospitality of Kussia had a kind of protective control famished 
the Turks in the villages would, indeed, he almost also bodies of armed men, whom the Russian 
the only barrier between him and starvation. government took into its pay — ^namely, 1000 horse 

- Along this strange road, then, and through this by Prince And roiiikoff; 1000 by Prince Orb61iaii off ; 
rugged region, had to he conveyed most of the 2000 by Ahmed Mchinliiiski ; lOtK) by Kouminski 
European supplies to the Turkish army, wherewith Bey ; and 3000 by the Alahdan or Aladiu of the 
to commence the campaign of 1854 ; the other Kazikoumiks. 

portion being landed at Batoum, nearer the Cau- Jn the inontli of April, besides' the. troops 
casian -frontier. The Turkisli government, roused stationed in the above-named forts, Mr Dupcan 
to aojivity by the disasters of 1853 in Asia, sought estimated that the Russians had 30,000 men ready 
to place its army on a better footing. The exer- to meet tho Turks in the held. Those forces wore 
tions of Guyoii and Hairodden to this end have thus ‘di.sj)osed — 15,000 at Gumri, under Prince 
already been adverted to. Various regiments, Bebutoff; 8000 at Orzugheti (Urzughetti), . und^er 
distributed over Kurdistan and Arahistan, were Prince Andronikoff; 3000 at Erivan, under Goper^il 
ordered to advance to Kars; while the redif or Wraugel ; and 4000 at Akhaltsik. To oppose these, 
reserve troops, collected from their village- homes in there were four bodies of Turkish troops^ 37,QOO 
the provinces of Tokat and Si vas, bent their stops in in all — namely, 20,000 at Kars, under Zarif 

the same direction. Bands of Syrian and Arabian tapha Pacha ; 13,000 . at Batoum, under SeUm 

iiTogulars, also, wore called up to swell tho num^ Pacha ; 2000 at Bayazid, under another SeUm 
bor of available soldiers on the bleak xdateaux of 'Pacha; and 2000 at Ardahan, under Osman F^ha. 
Armenia. Munitions of war continually poured in The reserve-dep6t for the Russians was at TULm ; 

from Constantinople vid Trebizond. and that for the Turks at Erzeroum. intelli- 

The Russian forces in Georgia and on the shores gible idea of tho hostile array may be foimed^ by 
of the Oasinan, in if\io early spring of 1854, were tracing the frontier, from its comm^o^ment at 
ascertained with much exactness by Mr Duncan, the eastern end of the Black Sea^in an frregqlar 
The forts on the Black Sea — Soucoum Kald, Redout line south-eastward to Mount Ararat ; four Russian 
Kal5, Soudjuk Kal5, — were, as narrated in the armies or bodies of troops were on one side of this 
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line; four Turktdi on the other ; e^li of the 
one gronp.oonftonted one of the other gi'onp ; and 
each groi^ was hacked by its reserve-depdt. 

When news reached Kars that England and 
Franco had declared war against Russia, it wa^ 
accompanied by a report that an English aiTny 
was on its way to Kars vid Trebizond and Erze- 
roum. The report gave extravagant delight, to 
be suoceedod by gloom when the incorrectness of 
the rumour became evident. Mr Duncan, in this 
as in many other pai*tB of his narrative, descants 
on the value of such a demonstration in Asia by 
the Allies. * England could never have undertaken 
a camj)aign in which her interests were more at 
stake than in Georgia, By the expulsion of Russia 
from that province, and the destruction of her 
strongholds on the Caspian — which, in late ycara, 
has been a mere Russian lake — the influence of 
Russia in the East, and her covetous longings 
towards Indio, would alike have been dispelled. 
The fascination with which Russia, by her money 
or her intrigues, more than by force of arms, has 
enchained Persia and the vast regions bordering 
on the Caspian, would have snapped asunder, ancl 
the prestige of England have risen, if possible, still 
higher. At the same time, tlie difficulties to be 
overcome by force of arms were trifling, wiicn 
oompared with the largeness of the stake at issue/* 
Mr l>uncan, however, was forcc<l to confess, that 
the topographical difficulties connected witli the 
advance of an army from Trol)izond to Tiflis vid 
Erzeroum and Kars arc tremendous. On another 
occasion, when the Turks had siiflered a reverse, 
the same writer said : ^ By this defeat, I'urkcy has 
lost much, but England has hist still more. And 
on whom lies the blame ? A great deal certainly 
on the Turkish soldiers ; but, I declare solemnly, 
still more on England. The British autliorities in 
luondon and Constantinople w^cro well aware of 
the doubtfhl condition of this army, and had only 
lately been w’arncd by the defeat of the Batoiini 
corps. The English consular body in this part of 
Asia had never ceased impressing upon their 
responsible head the necessity of the presence here 
of an English or French division, however small its 
numerical amount — 3000 bayonets >vould have 
sufficed — for it was only needed to encourage the 
Turks by a brilliant example/ Any triumph of the 
Russians circulates with boundless exaggeration 
through timid Persia, and' over the Caspian steppes, 
into this barbarous regions of Khiva and Bokhara. 
The nations and tribes of the East become visibly 
iftaij^ressed with military success or greatness ; and 
an^renowii of the Russians in Asia tends to lessen 
the Ihoral hold of England over her Indian posses- 
sieht. The expediency of affording aid to the Turks 
ipL Asia was -f^quently urged in parliament al^out 
that period. The Earl of EUenborough on one 
nccaston 'Said : *Any blow etrnck against Turkey 
in Asia paralyses the Turkish Empire. More than 
that^tfae whole commerce between Turkey and 
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Persia is carried on by Trebizond and Erzeroum, 
and the occupation of those places by Russia puts 
an end to that trade, insulates Persia, and most 
materially affects her policy. But, notwithstanding 
these circumstances, we did not carry on war in 
Asia as wo did. in Europe, with army, against 
army. We had in Asia nations at our disposal; 
Wc had nations conquered, but yet disposed to 
throw off tho yoke; We had still more — a gallant 
nation which has been for years in arms, success- 
fully defending its independence. We should moke 
war with their army as well as by the troops we 
could detach for any operation of this kind ; but 
this mode of action has been altogether neglected.’* 
The plans of the Allies, whether judiciously or 
otherwise, did not comprise any expedition of 
English or French troops into Asia; and the 
Turks had to prepare singlc-lianded for the forth- 
coming campaign. The year had opened somewhat 
auspiciously for them. About the middle of 
Januaiy, 30(K) Russians issued from Oi*zugheti, 
and marched on to Chcfketil or St NikX)]aTa : the 
former is a small town in Ge(>rgia, north-west of 
Tiflis and Guriiri, while Chefkctil is situated on 
the sca-margiii boundary of tho two empire.^, 
(fliefkctil had belonged to Russia, but had been 
captured by the Turks in the autumn of 1863; 
and , it was in the hope of effecting a recapture 
that the attack was now made. The Russians 
concealed themselves in a jungle near the fort, 
and prepared for a night-surprise. Tho Turkish 
pickets, however, gave a timely alarm ; the Otto- 
man garrison issued forth, and attacked tho 
Russians so fiercely as to drive them back in 
the utmost disorder. The Russian loss \wis severe, 
Mdiilc the Turks suffered comparatively little. 
Selim Pacha >va.s one of tlie few Turkish officers 
who distinguished himself in Asia; it was he who, 
starting from Batoiim soon after the declaration of 
W'cir by Turkey, had captured Chefkctil, in an 
action which cost the Ru.ssiaiis 1000 men and a 
largo store of ammunition ; and it was he who 
now dcfeatetl Andronikoff in the attempt to 
recapture the place. The main army from Kars, as 
lately narrated, had ended the year disastrously; 
the Bayazi<l army, under another Selim Pacha, 
had effected nothing ; while Ali Pacha had been 
unfortunate in the neighbourhood of Ardahan and 
Akhaltsik. The success at tho opening of 1864 
was confined therefore to Selim Pacha’s proceed- 
ings at Batonm and Chofketil. Tho Turks were 
enabled about that time to land troops at Batoum 
as reinforcements to the army, and idso a zqgply 
of arms and ammunition for Schamyl, whor>'^n| 
been prevented only by his limited stores wH 
proffering active • aid to tho sultan. Sehamy^f 
lieutenant in Abasia — ^a naiTow strip of country 
between the mountains and the Black Sea— had 
been instrumental in obtaining these supplies from 
the Turks. , 

As tho spring of 1854 advanced, the Turks 
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■trWgtliened fhemselTM at K^n and the BitUnianB 
at Gnmri, each narrowly watching the othw. 
Both received reinforcements, especially fheTurlcsj 
hat the saltan’s forces anfbrtanately soffered in 
consequence of the wrangles between the officers ; 
the Poles were in many* cases jealoos of the 
Hungarians, and the Osmanlis jealous of both. 
Had not the Bussions been doubtful concerning 
the intentions of the vacillating court of Persia, an 
attack on the Turkish positions would in aU pro- 
bability have been made in spring; but, distrusting 
their own safety, they postponed their advance. 


By about. tbare wsfre neaidy tweuf^ pachas 
with tihe army at Kat!^vreakeaiii|[ it by oralicting 
counsel^ and ly peeulotfoii which tw amount of 
supervision could wholly provent; fho troops, 
although increased in nunohef and improted' in 
discipline and supphes, suffiwed' horn 

typhus, brought on mainly by ;^Vloua-neie^ect. . 

One of the earliest host^e encounterii in the year 
was a petty affiur. Towards the end of April, 
about 3000 Oossacks and Russian infontiy, with a 
battery of guns, left 'Oumri, crossed river 
Arpachai, and attacked an outpost of BasM- 








Bazouks at the village of Engeiie ; they killed a 
f(^w, took a few more prisoners, and tlicn returiieil 
to Oumri. During April and May, t)io Turks at 
Kars were regularly drilled, to tit them for an 
evidently approaching contlict with the Kussians. • 
In this necessary work, however, the best arrange- 
ments were certainly not made. None of the 
European officers were regimentally employed; 
they were appointed to the staff headed by Guyon, 
and were employed as inspectors of artillery 
practice, instructors in cavaliy movements, and 
overseers of the commissariat ; these services were 
valuable, in so far as the jealousy of the Turkish 
paohas pemitted their development; but even 
then the troops lost the benefit of the aid that 
might have been derived from'*'the Hungarian 
generals in all that related to regimental drilling. 
The army at Kars having at that time reached 
20,000^ Guyon advised a march across the river 
AqMuffiaip to be followed by the seizure of Erivan ; 
and the ^ops were themselves eager to advance 
to action} but Guyon was outvoted by the Osmanli 


pachas at a council of war, and nothing was done. 
This council was held on the 18th of May ; and 
the few Englishmen who were then with the 
army were forcibly struck with tho contrast 
between the men and their leaders,, in all that 
related to courage, activity, and honesty. Tho 
sultan indeed, throughout thewar,Wfta.ine6cient]y 
supported by his generals, exoepi in. a few 
instances. 

Kars, thus likely to be the scene of a contest 
between the opposing forcei, was at ona period the 
capital of a petty Armenian kingdom of the* aaine 
name; but it had fallen greatly in . importance, 
and at the breaking out of the war, H wai scarcely 
known to Europe. Merchants stopped vthere^ on 
their road to and from Persia ; but it was a poor, 
dull place; and hence the inhabitants} about 
10,000 in number, became {pfuatly exoited.^tt 
their town was occupied by the Turkish . amy. 
The inhabitants snfihr^ before thatroops adTahoed 
towards Gumri in Ootobw 1853; they suffered still 
more aft^ the- disastrous defeat ; and the ensuing 
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viotw :aiid - spring bronght &mx Uttjid relief^ JBo>t 
ttte pa<^, wm seize^ aU ilie hiuiible 

storaa oftibbe alu^eepeiii .and poasaut^ leaving 
thn questum of pajnaent in a very nnsetiled state. 

tovvn Js comniaiidod by an extensive castle^ 
built vfhUe .tbe Genoese were possessed of ibis 
distriot ) the bastloi now nearly crumbled into 
niina stands perched on a rocky hill, at the foot of 
jilridfih flowii Jhe little river Kars-chai. This hill 
is, however, overtopped by one still higher, on the 
opposite side of the river, the Kara-dagh or Black 
Mountain ; and when Frince Fask^vitch attacked 
Kars in a former war, he obtained control both 
over the town and the castle by occupying this 
higher hill with a few guns. One of the duties 
which the Turks undertook in the spring of 
1854 was to crown this Kara-dagh witli defences, 
which Quyon recommended should consist of 
eight redoubts, carrying 48 guns. The whole of 
the adult males of Kai^ were forced to assist in 
constructing these earthworks, which by degrees 
assumed formidable proportions. 

Qumri, a similar place to Kars, in so far as 
it was occupied by an army watching an enemy 
not very far distant, had been rendered by the 
Russians much stronger than Kars by the Turks. 
Since the czar h^ acquired possession of this 
town and its neighbourhood in the previous war, 
he had wonderAilly improved it ; the streets ainl 
houses had been rcbuUt in European style, in 
conformity with its change of name from the 
Oriental Qumri to tho Kussianised Alexaudropol. 
Being situated on the banks of the Arpaeliai, 
wliich separates the two empires, it had been 
strongly fortified, far beyond anything that the 
Turks possessed in Asia; it having at least 150 
mounted cannon, many of tlnem casemated. Tho 
distance between Kars and Gumri is loss than 
twelve leagues ; the Russians knew all that was 
done at the first-named place, tlirough the instru- 
mentality of numerous 'sj)ies ; whereas the indo- 
lent and incapable Turkish cominaiulcr made no 
efforts to obtain a knowledge of the state and 
strength of Qumri. Most of tho emissaries scut 
by or to Schamyl, to concert measures with the 
pacha, were waylaid by tho Russians ; and Zarif 
Mustapha remained in ignorance even of the 
proceedings of Selim Pacha at Batoum. 

At length, in the month of June, the antagonist 
armies approached nearer. On the 25th of the 
preceding month, 600 Russians, with four fleld- 
ptedos, had crossed the Arpachai into the Turkish 
pitched their tents and tlircw up a ficld- 
worit-^indicating ah intention on tho part of 
Frihcb Bebutbff to commence hostilities: On tlie 
9th' of June^ four regiments of Russian cavalry, 
one of inffuitiy, and ffifteen guns, loft Qumri, and 
took up^^ aposttidn atTechmtz, on tho Arpachai, six 
hours distaiot from Kars ; here they encountered 
a body of ' Bashi-Baeouks under the Hungarian 
Kmet^' when a skinnish ensued, followed by the 
retreat, of both parties to their respective camps. 
This wae believed to be a Mnti intended to draw 
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ofi* the attention of the Turks a Bussiw 
attack in some other quarter. J^rti, an old 
campaigner, had succeeded in bringing hte Boshi- 
Bozouks into excellent trim ; and their cavalry 
charge on the Russians greatly exhilarate tlm 
Turks, who seldom effect any sucoessM aobieve- 
ments with cavalry. Tho Russians, about that time^ 
exhibited symptoms of movement along their 
whole line from tho Caucasus to Bayazid ; concen- 
trating a large body of troops near Qori. This 
town, situated in a plain about 40 miles from 
Tiflis and 150 from Chefketil, at the junction of 
tho river Koor with a large stream ilowing from 
the Elbruz mountain, afforded a favourable centra 
either for attack or defence, in respect to tho 
opponent forces. 

It was, indeed, full time that active service of 
some kind should commeuco ; for the sword and tho 
bullet would have been less disastrous to the Turks 
than other calamities which they were called upon 
to bear. In the seven or eight months from 
November to June, the Ottoman aimy in and 
around Kars had lost 10,000 men through typhus, 
hunger, cold, nakedness, and every kind of priva- 
tion, most of which might have been avoided 
if tho pachas had i)osscssed a moderate amount of 
skill and honesty, Tho Russians, too, had suffered 
ten’ibly. Two regiments of the sixth corps d’arm6o 
had been nine months marching from Moscow to 
Qumri, over tho Caucasus, amid sore privations; 
and even those (papered near Tiflis had been 
SAvept off in large numbers by disease. At a 
council of war, held at Kars towards the end of 
June, General Gtiyun, believing that the Turks, 
notwithstanding all their losses, were^ still well 
able to cope with the Russians, proposed a bold 
and comprehensive scheme, in which all tho four 
bodies of troops at Kars, Batoum, Bayazid, and 
Ardalian, might take part ; tho main object being 
a simultaneous attack upon KutaVs (Kutaiah), 
Erivan, Gumri, and Tiilis. But the Turkish 
inusliir or commander, Zarif Mustapha, was utterly 
unfitted to a})preciato or execute such a plau; ho 
had never before coinmanded even so much as a 
regiment in the field; he Imd been placed in 
coinmand solely by virtue of favouritism. Whore 
an army is so managed that tho commandor-iu- 
chief himself bastinadoes a contractor for sending 
iu ha]f-baked bread — an event wliich really 
occurred at Kai's — ^it may bo imagined that petty 
details, rather than comprehensive schemes, would 
mark tho course of public affairs. Quyon vras 
overiulod; nothing was done; and an army, now 
reaching 30,000, began to suffer from heat as much 
as it had before suffered from cold. Mr Dunoon 
asserts, from the knowledge which he obtiriited on 
the spot, that had Quyon and Kmeti bean in .com- 
mand, within two months Tifiis would have been 
captured, Imd tho Russian forces eitlier cut to pieces 
or driven out of Georgia atqross the Caucasus: so 
much larger at this time was the Turkish army 
near Kara than the Russian force at Gumri; for, 
With the. regiments at Bayazid and Ardahan, the 
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Ottomans now numbered 40/)Q0, with 120 pieqes 
of while the Russian foroo was beUeved 

iu bo limited to about 20,0iK). 

The month of July oi^ned with active pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Russians. The gari'ison 
of Gumri, 15,000 strong, sallied forth under Prince 
BebutofF on the Ist, crossed the Arpachai, and 
took up positions near the villages of Kurekdere 
and Ingodore, at about one hour’s march only from 
Sobattan and liodgi-Y clikoi, at that time occupied 
* by the Turkish outi>osts. Tlierc is a small moun- 
tain near the two villages; and this mountain the 
Russians began immediately to fortify. On the 
3d, Zarif Mustapha, vacillating between many 
plans suggested by .his pachas, moved his army 
from Kai^s to ITadgi-Velikoi, and traced out an 
encampment. Ilere he was soon joiuc4l by Kerim 
Pacha, who brought the Turkish left wing from 
Ardahan, while Bebutoii' in like manner received 
reinforcements which raised his army to 28,000; 
insomuch tliat there wore now assembled nearly 
70,000 Ruesiau and Turkish troo]is, in tho vicinity 
of the four villages above named. Tho Turks 
formed two csinips, with Bashi-Ba/ouks in the van 
and on tho flanks, and the cavalry and artillery iu 
the centre. Tho advanced camp or division was 
placed under Kerim Pacha, while Zarif Musta[)lia 
himself took the command of the rear division. 
The Turks had a small niouniaiu iu front of them, 
like as the Russians; and these two mountains 
were occupied as observatories by the slafls of the 
respective armies. 

The incompetent Turkish commander at length 
resolved on an attack. On the 12th, ho left his 
position, nnd advanced to within two miles of 
the Russian encampment. The Russians also 
advanced, and foriuod in order of battle. Kmeti 
began to skirmish with his Baslii-Bazouks, while 
tho cavalry manoeuvred to the flanks, an<l the 
artillery advanced to the front. Just at this 
moment a storm broke forth, with a degree of 
fury, hardly know^n before in that district ; the 
ground was speedily converted into a deep morass; 
Uie Russians retreated to their encampment, and 
Zarif Mustaxdia- ordered a similar retreat. This 
unexpected event greatly disapx)oiiitcd the Turkish 
trooi)s; they had braced tlicmsolvos ujj to a bold 
and soldierly acliicvcinciit, and there can hardly 
be .a doubt that they would liavc acquitted them- 
selves w’ell if their ciforts had been cflicicnUy 
directed by their commauder. . Many wet, stormy 
days succeeded, and tho Turks became disheaiiened, 
while Zarif exhibited the utmost bewilderment in 
attempting to decide whether to ailvance or to do 
nothing. From the moment when the advance of 
tho army from Kars was made, tho unruly Kurds 
who inhabit the mountain districts jj^gau to make 
predatory excursions ; the i*oads botw’cen Trebizond, 
Bnseroum, and Kars were rendered unsafe, and the 
unhappy villagers suffered greatly. 

Afitor . this unwelcome check, weeks passed 
without any . decided encounter, although the 
two armies were within five miles of each other. 


Bebutpff. .w;as awaj^ting ^ tavQysr reijitfot6^ei)ta j 
and Zarif displayefl uttor jn 

to militaiy pbna Di$pq^hisaUon and .ti^ 
crept into tho Turkii^ camp, while the 
became , so embpldeiicdy that .they c^e and 

reaped the com in fields not far from thp Turkii^ 
posts. On the 27 tb, a Russian force i^yaoped tp 
tho village of Perghet, near the Tm^^^ Jp^ .^ank^ 
and cut and carried ofF a great <][uagtity of .vr^d; 
the Turkish soldiers indignantly. waitea..fpr ordem 
from Zarif to attack tliem; but ^no siKih j^rcIer 
came. By tliis time tlie five villages whn^ have 
been named — Kurekdere, Ingodero^ Sobattan, 
lladgi-Vclikoi, and Perghet — ^had. hocomp mero 
heaps of ruins ; tho wooden bouses had been , 
destroyed for tho sake of firewood ; and every 
atom of corn and grass in the neighbourhood.!;^ 
been coisumcd by the men and 1101*808 of the two 
armies. 

Qnc of tlic few active operations daring, the 
mouth was a dashing achievement by General 
Kmeti aud his Baslii-Bazouks. In the dead of 
the night, on the 16th, he divided his 1500 horse- 
men into three columns, and galloped round thfl 
extreme left fiank of the Russians. Having got 
to their rear without detection, ho advanced 
silently to Baindir, a village neai* Gumri, defended 
by a small body of Cossacks and Georgian militia. 
At daybreak, one column attacked the village, on© 
attacked the redoubts manned by the Russians, 
while the third rcmsiincd in reserve, Tho Bashi- 
Bazouks utterly routed the enemy, taken thus 
suddenly by suri>rise ; but the main Russian 
army now shewed signs of approach ; and Kmeti 
aiul his active band succeeded in returning 
by another route to tho Turkish camp, bringing 
with them five xirisoncrs and 400 sheep. This 
daring act greatly delighted the Turks. Kmeti 
had offered to take even Gumri itself with his 
Bashi-Bazouks, but his timid commander would 
not allow him to make the attempt. On the 22dj 
another night-attack was planned by tho ‘ liunga- 
rLan, to which Zarif Mustapha jiromised the aid 
of the regular troops. Shortly before dayblrcak, 
Kmeti charged with his Bashi-Bazouks at the 
centre of tho Russian camp, and penetrated into 
tlie very tents of the enemy, capturing the first line 
of outposts. Speedily was ho surrounde4 by the 
whole Russian army, and then it was that lie 
loukcil for support from tho regulars. But. where 
were these? Zarif Mustapha, as usual— timid> 
irresolute, incompetent — did nothing; no re^If^rs 
appeared, although ardent and eager tb / be 
engaged; and Kmeti had no resource but to but his 
■way back to tho Turkish camp, losing many by the 
way, aud burning with indignation at the unwor^y 
treatment which he had received from 
niandcr. The Bashi-Bazouks, undpr this herbic 
man, had shewn themselves siusceptible of orderly 
discipline; they had, indeed, acted Us , a light 
cavalry of an efficient kind, far better thiih Omar 
Pacha had been able to obtain for hie'Dpttiubian 
campaign } and bitterly they lamented that the 
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mtishfr ^f nimy of Asia W4s so utterly unequal 
to fte duil^siB etf liis hig)i cotnmand. Litflo wonder 
that xn^y of tWo {i^mitite irregulars disbanded^ 
aibd returned to'thtir.homes. 

\ August ^frived/ and with it a conviction that 
unites the Tarkish commander speedily attempted 
i$0mtehing d^nitOi bis army would ipelt away or 
disorganised. On the Oth^ a night-attack 
wte^resolved upon ; Kerim Pacha to command the 
rij^t division, Vely Pacha the left, and the mushir 
lithi^lf, Zarif Mustapha, to superintend both — or 
tq'^Bpoil both, as the case might be. Guyon marked 
out the plan of the attack ; bpt his ])Ian was not 
practically carried out. 

On Sunday the 6th of August, was fought a 
Rattle which covered Zarif Mustapha with dis- 
g^ce, and undid all that the Turks had effected in 
Asia, whether much hr little, during the year 1854. 

Ill the dead of the night, the Turks left their 
encampment and began the inarch. The first 
error made manifest was, that the right division 
reached the enemy long before the left could come 
up to its support, in obedience to a stupid order by 
zarif that the left should halt two hours, that 
daylight might assist its progress. The consequence 
was, that when the Russians — who were to have 
been taken by a night-surprise — saw that the 
right division w-as thus isolated, they at once con- 
centrated all their troops upon it, and commenced 
active proceedings before the left could arrive. 
The Turkish forces comprised 12 battalions of 
Arabistan infantry, 20 of Anatolian, 16 of redif, 
and 2 of rifles — making 20,000 infantry ; together 
with 3700 cavalry, 1300 artillery, an<l 78 guns. 
The Russians counted 20 battalions of infantry, 26 
squadrons of dragoons, 4000 irregular cavalry, and 
800 artillery, with 04 guii.s. Each army consisted 
of about 25,000 men ; but the Turks had also 
8000 or 10,000 Bashi-Razouks, who were, however, 
not engaged in this battle. If. Guyon’s plan had 
been followed, the two divisions of Turks would 
have attacked the Russians simultaneously, wliilo 
a thiini Turkisli corps w'-ciuld have obtained pos- 
session of the heights which commanded the 
enemy’s encampment. But Zarif Mustajdia ruincil 
the scheme, and quietly smoked his chibouque 
while the right division was about to bo attacked 
by nearly tlio whole Russian force. This division,* 
under Kerim Pacha, numbered about 10,000 men. 
The aHillery opened fire on both sides. The 
.Rusriuu infantry advanced, but were repelled by 
the IHtrks. The Russian dragoons then bore down 
at High spe^d, and with a loud cheer rushed upon 
the Turks, who, seized willi a panic, turned and 
■fled, leaving their artillery unprotected. This 
jarmlery then bore a series of terrific attacks from 
the dragoons ; both sides behaved courageously, 
and the fire was murderous. The Russian infantry 
.mwle a seoond attack in largo force against batta- 
lions of ridif, who then, witnessed fire for the first 
time ;'ihe rteult was disastrous, for the r^dif tume<l 
and fled wildly towards K^rs. The more disdi- 
plini^ Turkish troops seem to have been chiefly in 


the left division, uhfortilnately absent when most 
wanted. M^while^ the dragoons, after repeated 
attacks, captured the guns, the Turkish artillerymen 
remaining steadfast until nearly the last man Was 
cut off. The dragoons, previously almost maddened 
with drink, then rushed indiscriminately at in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery; and the Turks, 
completely paralysed by the impetuosity of the 
onslaught, gave way in all quarters ; the cavalry 
fled, the infantry were mowed down, the artillery- 
horses were shot, and the guns were captured. All 
the efforts of Kerim Pacha to re-form his division 
were vain. By this time the left division had 
andved, and opened a vigorous cannonade on the 
Russians. For a time the tide turned. Kmeti 
attacked the Russian infantiy vigorously; Tahir 
Pacha poured in a terrible fire from the artilleiy 
under his command; and Guyon bore down with 
4(X)0 cavalry on the Russian masses which began 
to waver. This was the critical moment — fatally 
critical for the Turks. The cavalry, coming 
suddenly upon a Russian infantry regiment at 
a spot wdicre none was expected, were seized witli 
so resistless a terror, that they fled panic-stricken, 
leaving Guyon alone with his personal staff. These 
cowardly horsemen communicated a panic to the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who in their turn threw the 
infantiy into such inextricable confusion that the 
generals lost command over them. All fled 
together in wild confusion towards Kars, pursued 
by the grapeshot of the Russian artillery and 
the sabres of the dragoons. 

Tlius ended the disastrous battle of Kurckdere. 
The Turks lost 3500 in killcil and wounded, and 
2000 j)risoncrs ; while the Russians acknowledged 
a loss of more than 3000 in killed aftd wounded. 
The Russian dragoon.s and the Turkish artilleiy 
greatly distinguished tlicmsclves. Had the Turkish 
cavjilry possessed any soldierly qualities, they 
might have redeemed even the disastci’s occasioned . 
by Zarif Mustapha’s folly ; but they and tiltf 
untried rudifs ruined all. The Russian oflicers 
were brave throughout, heading their men in all 
the charges, insomuch that no less than 111 of 
their number Avere killed or Avounded ; whereas 
the Osmaiili officers lurked in coward fashion in 
I’car of their troofis, with a very few exceptions. 
Bitter must have been the anger of Guyon and 
Kmeti to Avitness such conduct. Kerim Pacha, 
second ill command, Avas one among the small 
number of exceptions ; he was a brave old man, 
and exerted himself indefatigably to keep up the 
courage of his troops. The defeat was most 
complete ; for not only did the Turks lose 6000 to 
6000 men, but 6000 more fled in dismay to their 
homes after the battle, A\'hile the iH^maining 
moiety returned towards Kara in a state of the 
utmost disorganisation. 

Before noticing the close of this discreditable 
campaign in Asia in 1854, it will be necessaiy to 
trace briefly the proceedings of the subsidiary 
i forces, in other parts of Armenia and Georgia. 

I Selim Pacha^ it will bo remembered, commanded 
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the Turks in the neighbourhood of Batbnm* After 
Selim had obtained advantaiges at Chef ketU. and 
Orzugheti, in the previous winter, he might have 
effected yet .more if he had well concerted his 
plans with Zarif Mustapha ; but the latter proved 
liimself incapable of forming any comprehensive 
schemes. Selim remained during the spring 
master of his position ; but on tlie 9th of June, 
ho deemed himself 8ti*ong enough to assume the 
offensive, lie sent forward a division of 3000 
Bashi^Baasouks, and half a battalion of regulars, to 
attack two llussian redoiibts, about six liours 
distant from Orzugheti, on the road to Kutais. 
It appears to have been a mistaken piece of 
strategy ; the Turks were ignorant of the position 
and numbers of the Russians, and were defoatc<l 
with great loss. This was followed by a still more 
serious defeat on the Kith. It was Prince Krlstoff 
who gained the day on tlio 9th, whilo Prince 
Andronikoff bore off the honoui*s on the 16th. 
Andronikoff advanced towards Or/nghoti on tlie 
10th, witlF8 battalions of infantry and 10 guns ; 
whilo Colonel Korganohj with 4 battalions and 8 
guns, advanced in the direction of Akty. They 
constnicted a bridge over the little river Sonpsu. 
On the lOtli, Andronikoff, with tho Russian force, 
now aided by cavalry, met Selim Pacha’s army 
near Orzugheti, and defeated it. The Turks appear 
to have lost about 2000 men — a number swelled 
up in the Gazette da Caucasc to 8000, according to 
a system iVcquontly adopted by tho llussian autho- 
rities. Selim was force<i to retreat to Churuk-su ; 
and Andronikoff was thus enabled to spare troojis 
to swell tho main army at Gumri. The Russians 
made another attack on ticlim in tho higlit 
between tho 18th and lOth, on the banks of tbo 
Tcholok, and obtained some success, thougli 
nothing of great importance. Selim I’iicha was 
summoned to Constantinople to answer for his 
ill-luck, and was succeeded by Mustapha Pacha, 
who had distinguished himself at Olteiiitza, under 
Omar Pacha. It is a point of some difficnlty 
to distinguish between the numerous Selims, 
Mustaplias, and Aclimots in the Turkisli service. 

Another though smaller ]iortion of the Turkish 
forces was at Ardahan. This was under the com- 
mand of Kerim Pacha, and numbered about /)000 
men. During the spring, Kerim’s force . had 
remained nearly inactive, watcliiiig the Russians 
on the other side of the frontier, and being watched 
in turn. Early in June, however, the Russians, 
about 8000 strong, started from Akhaltsik, and 
threatened Ardahan. The ivsult was mere skir- 
fnishing, unimportant on cither shle. At Baya^id, 
however, near the frontier-line at Mount Ararat, 
the Turks met with a disastrous defeat. Whilo 
Zarif Mustapha was wasting his strength and the 
fine summer weather in idleness at Kars, Prince 
Bebutoff was enabled to despatch strong reinforce- 
ments ftom Gumri to the army at Erivan, to enable 
it to attack the Turks at Bayaaid. The Turks, 
5000 in number, wore commanded by Selim Pacha 
(not the general at Batoum); and, as they were 


weak, Belim was recoittinnadad to make : 
attack on the Rnssians, but to lattasi on Km or : 
Erzeroum if pross^ by the hnemy* 3?hia advifle ho / ' 
neglected. On the sath of July, Gkmeral Wrang^ 
advanced from Erivan towards Bayaatdiwith;ao^ - 
Russians, and 1 3 cannoru Selim at onto saUfedibrth 
to a place called Kara-boulak, to meet this attack ; 
but his force being much smaller, he encountered 
a total defeat. Tho Turkish irregulam* advaneed 
against tho Russian infantry, but were nqpelled, 
and wore then pursued by the enemy’s drs^ons. 

The regulate then advance^ but could hot contend 
against the more poworfiil Russian force e they 
turned and fled wildly towards Van, leaving 1500 
dead, wounded, and prisoners. On tho 3l8t, the 
Russians entered Bayazid, and seized a large 
amount of stores. This victory greatly aided the 
proceedings of tho Russians in the battiie of 
Kurekdero, fought by the main army a few days 
afterwards. Tho enormous exaggeration in which 
the Russian officers so frequently indulged during 
tho war, was fully displayed in the dispatch 
announcing the victory at Karo-boulak. Wrangel 
assorted that the Turks were 15,000 strong; tiiat 
13,000 of these were engaged; that 5000 were 
Ccavalry; and that 3000 were left dead on tho 
field : whereas Mr Duncan, x^oiuting out the 
extravagance of that report, states distinctly 
that the total Turkish force was 5000; that tho 
cavalry (irregular) were 2500 ; and that tlio killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, amounted altogether tp 
1600. It is painful to bavo to decide between 
two such utterly irreconcilable accounts; but tho 
analogies furnished by tho whole course of the 
war leave no room for doubt as to the relative 
trustworthiness of the two accounts. The battle 
of Kurekdero wa& a case in point; for Prince 
Bebutoff, in his dispatch relating thereto, sots 
down the Tui'kish force at nearly 50,000, and the 
Russian at only 18,000. 

^ehatnyrs name has been mentioned but little 
in this section. The mountain-chief was not 
engaged in any regular actions, but yet he conti- 
nually influenced and retarded tho movements of 
tho Russians; and, had ho been supplied betimes 
with arms and ammunition by tho Allies, thei'o 
can be no question that he might have imparted 
different aspect to the whole campaign. Tho 
cniising of a fe*^ English ships off the coast of 
Circassia was noticed in the last Chapter; it waii 
one of many attempts made to opeti oommnnf- 
cation with Bchamyl; but those attempts were not ^ " 
sufficiently energetic or skilfhl to commaend much 
success. One of the English officers who accom- 
panied Sir Edmund Lyons in hiS expiation ip the 
coast, had interviews with some of' the nattvos, 
and has given an interesting sketch of tfaieir per- 
sonal appearance. ^As for the native chioftoins,’ 
says he, \tbey are glorious fellow»'^»4all| magnb' 
ficently dressed, and fine*featured ; it Is impOMible 
to view them as savages. AmonA^^* ^ 

(Ikiim Bey), Schamyrs lieutenant oifmprosentattve, 
is the most poworM and the most * thoughtftd. 
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, Soii4|uk to tbeAnakrianver, Within those limita 
idoog /^ cpik^t all are Mohammedansy and during 
flie^Abae or teii years of his residenco among the 
.Western Oanetesiana-^being a native of Schamyrs, 
or ^^the eastern country, Daghestan — ^ho has built 
mosques, created schools, and, in short, excited a 
revival of religion d la JV^l^. Before ho came, 
we were beasts,” said a chief to me lately; ^^and 
now, if he were to order us to march into the sea, 
we should go without question.” Their hostility to 
Russia is inveterate and intelligible ; but they know 
wellf^how unfit they arc to cope with the Russians 
out of their own mountains, and the Russians 
equally well know them, yoverthelcss, 1 hopo 
that they will not bo altogether useless. The naib 
is dignified and stately; he moves with an escort 
of wild mountaineer horsemen, preceded by a i‘ed 
and buff banner ; his white Circassian tunic, yellow 
vest,, black cartridge-eases, and tall sheep-skin 
cap, admirably set off his dark strongly-marked 
face. In conversation, you at onco liiid him a 
very superior man, clear in his views, thoroughly 
knowing his own position and that of his country- 
men. All the natives of the coast, from iSoudjuk to 
Anakria, are bitter against the Russians, with 
the exception of ono or two chieftains, who have 
received money and honours from them ; but 
ihese aro isolated cases, and they have had no inilu- 
ence on the people/ Tho Circassians themselves, 
the main body of the people, arc described by this 
officer as ‘a remarkably good-looking race — tall 
and well made, and generally fair, some even of 
the older warriors having quite pink cheeks ; and, 
odd enough, when one considers their roaming life, 
their feet and hands are remarkably small. Tliey 
cut their skin-shoes to fit the foot exactly. In 
di*ess, they carry, a huge affair on the hciid, of the 
ealpac species; a high cone of yellow cloth rises 
from a forest of fur which encircles the head ; their 
coats ore principally made of a coarse woollen 
fabric, and reach far below the knee. Tho higher 
orders have this of brilliant yellow cloth; round 
the throat a linen under-garment buttons exactly, 
and over this is frequently worn a smart silk affair, 
Viewing between the folds of the coat. In their 
breast they caiTy. about a score of bone or ivory 
cases, filled with loose powder, having the ball at 
the top. Some of the better sort, wear smart 
scarlet leggings, and yellow or red slippers; round 
the waist of all are fastened multitudinous knives 
end .pistols upon a leathern bolt; and slung over 
the shoulder, in a oloth-caso, the riile. They look 
altogether like a set of aristocratic savages.’ Tho 
officers encountered Oircossian maidens about to 
.depart for. OonstaUtinople to adorn the harems 
of tlie wealthy Turks — an example of Oriental 
mdralify which has not yet given way to European 
ouetoms, During the summer, Schamyl frequently 
iliteateiied Tifli^- and so distracted ^the attention of 
the Bussiaiu^ .lliat if Guyon had" commanded at 
Kars instead ^ Zarif^^tiie Tarks would almost for 
certain bUve fought a winning campaign. 


When' the disasters of Aogust arrived, it was 
unquestionably Schamyl who prevented the 
Russians iVom following up their ^vantage; He 
threatened Tifiis with 10,000 men; and Prince 
Bebutoffwas forced to send back a large portion 
of Ids army from Gumvi to repel this atta&^ On 
tho 3st of S^dember— with part of his force at 
Aklmlgori; part at Gori, on tho river Koor; and 
part at Mycht, near Tifiis — Schamyl surprised and 
beat off the Russians, took much booty and mtisij 
prisoners of high rank, and rendered it imperative 
tliat Bebutoff should suspend all further o))erations 
in Armenia. Advantages were gained by the 
Lesghiau chieftain also at Pcklialon, Tavi, Childi, 
Alazan, lOivril, Zaktala, and other places whoso 
names are scarcely to bo met with on the 
maps, over the Russian generals Wrangol and 
Tchartchatz. In short, Schamyl, although his name 
appears in a fiiitiug, moteor-liko way, assisted the 
Turks more cfibctually than their English and 
French allies had up to this time done. The 
Emperor Napoleon sent him 12,00d muskets 
ill September ; but those muskets . would have 
rendered better service if despatched earlier. 

Tho year 1854 closed in Asia thus- wise. The 
Turks, utterly broken and disorganised at the battle 
of Kiirckderc, could do nothing more than remain 
on the defonsivo at Kai's; while tho Russians, 
afraid of Schamyl and his mountaineers, durst not 
advance westward of Gumri, lest their rear should 
bo attacked. Kars and Gnmri remained the head- 
quarters of the tw’o armies at the end of the year, 
as they had been at the beginning ; hut the Turks 
had been wcjikeiicd iu the directions of Bayazid 
and Ardahan, wliilo the Russians had become 
masters of the roads between Turkey and Persia. 

The state of the Turkish army had now. become 
deplorable. Complete anarchy reigned at head- 
quarters. Zarif Mnstapha, unable to appreciate 
the strategic ])lans of General Guyon^ had ruined 
them at Kurekdero, and tJicn turned round and 
accused Guyou of being tlio cause of all the 
disasters. Knowing tho ill-will entertained by 
many of tho Poles towards Guyon, he induced 
them to sign a luiper demanding the dismissal or 
recall of the Hungarian. Guyon had remained 
a Christian, and, on this account, in accordance 
with a rule in tho Ottoman service, be had no 
direct command ; he might advise, but was 
forced to succumb to the Osmauli imchas. Had 
he become a renegade in his faith, like many 
of tho llungai'lans and Poles, ho would probably 
liavo receiv^ high powers. Under the existing 
state of feeling in the army, it would have been 
useless for Guyon to remain, however unjust the 
chaigcs against him, and however incompetent 
those who made them: he was recalled. But 
Zarif Mpstapha could not altogetlier blind the eyes 
of tho Porto to bis conduct ; although supported 
by the seraskicr, Riza Pacha, he was summoned 
to Constantinople to explain his conduct. Here, 
however, favouritssm carried the day. Zarif 
succeeded iu obtaining an acquittal from all 
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blame in respect to the disaster at Karekdorj^ 
and so bribed his judges as to procure <M)ndoin- 
nation to fall upon Ouyon. The Hungarian was 
dismissed from his post, roduceil to half-pay, and 
left to retire into private life. The weak sultan 
was powerless through all these scenes ; kind, but 
indolent, ho exeried little influence on those 
around him. Nor could the British ambassador 
at Constantinople stem the 0001*80 of intrigue 
which led to the discomfiture of an able officer. 

Perijaps no Englishman had better opportunities 
tlian Mr Duncan of forming an estimate of the 
qualities of the Turkish private soldiers. ^By the 
introduction,’ he says, ‘of a strict discipline; by 
an equitable system 'of promotion, and under the 
command of bravo and lionouralilc officers, the 
Turkish army could be raisofl to a jKjint of excel- 
lence second to no European force. The sobriety 
of the men, their simple wants, unfailing patience, 
and power of resisting fatigue, oftcr the most 
splendid materials for creating an irresistible 
infantiy. • The men arc both intelligent and 
courageous. A commander, in ■whom they pos- 
sessed confidence, they would follow without 
liesitation or regret. And this confidence i.s facile 
to obtain. A few kind words, a display of interest 
in his welfare, and honesty of purpose, suffice to 
gain the poor Turk’s heart for ever. The Turkish 
artillery is excellent, even in its ]n*csciit state, 
but is susceptible of great improvement. In the 
management of this arm, the Turkish soldiers 
shew great aptitude ; an<l the pride of the men in 
their batteries, and the affection they ilisplay for 
their resiicctivc guns, is admirable.’ * The honesty 
of this opinion is tested by tlic impartial way 
ill which Mr Duncan speaks of the cavalry; ho 
condemns it 'in unmitigated terms, as b<nng in its 
prc.sent state almost utterly worthless. But the 
greatest drawback is presented by the Osmanli 
officers. ‘ The causes that have largely contributed 
to wcigli down the existing virtuous elements in 
the Ottoman ann^^ ai*© the corruption and inca- 
pacity that prevail among its higher ranks ; and 
the disgraceful ignorance which distinguishes its 
subaltern office!*s. The Turkish private soldier, if 
well directed, is capable of great deeds ; but the 
corps of officei*s and non-commissioned officers arc 
alike inefficient and unsusceptible of improvement. 
Promotion by merit <*ilone is unheard of in the 
Ottoman service. The subaltern ranks arc filled 
by the personal slaves or domestics of the pachas ; 
and such commissions are often the wages of 
disgrace. Promotion to the superior ranks is 
^btoinablc only by bribery or intrigue ; the grade 
of colonel or pacha is purchased by the highest 
bidder; who subsequently recovers the sum he 
has disbursetl by defrauding his regiment, or 
robbing the govemment. The simplest military 
rille& are ignored by the officers, who are often 
withdrawn from a civil appointment to occupy a 
high military position. This was the case with 


the commandeMn-chief of thb armi^ 'bf Anatolia^ 
Znrif Mustapha Pachii^.; ‘ - 

General Williams, an English officer Of 
was appointed British Military-Oommisriioher te 
the Turkish ’army ill Asia. As a'sort of anthori-. 
tative adviser on military matters, he might 
possibly have exerted some influence over Zarif $ 
but he did not reach Kars until September, when 
the mischief had been already achieved. He was 
a man who knew well the Turks and the Turkish , 
language, and was much liked among them ; On 
this account, his presence a month or two eariier 
would have been especially valuable. But , im' this 
appointment, as in many other particulars, the 
movements of the Allies wore tardy. 

INTRIO UKS IN NORTH-WESTBHN 
T u u k: E Y. 

Attention must now be directed towards Europe, 
The hostilities and intrigues on the Turkish 
frontiers in to whicli the present Chapter 

relates, were partly disjjayed in the Slavonic 
provinces wliich bound the more purely Mobam- 
nicdan part of European Turkey. There were 
turbulent proceedings in those regions, which call 
for a brief notice here, not because they were 
Slavic or Slavonic, but because they were llUsso- 
Slavic — a development of that system Which liad 
rendered Russian interference intolerable to Turkey, 
and wliich imperatively called for a check from 
the Western Powers. 

Religion is the key to this system. Constanti- 
nople, when held by the Byzantine emperors a 
thousand years ago, gave -Cliristianity — hi a very 
perverted form, it is true — the barbarous Russ ; 
and now that the Russ have become a jiowerful 
nation, they look to the acquisition of dominant 
control over that same Constantinople, at the 
expense of the Osmanli who at present govern it. 
Moreover, when the Ottomans made tlieir conquests 
in Europe, the country now called Turkey was 
mostly inhabited by tribes of the Slavon or Slavonic 
race, tlio same as that from which the Russians are 
sjnning; and these Slavons professed the same 
religion as the Russians — that is, Christianity of 
the Greek Church. TTcnce there has been for 
400 ycai*s a sympathy between Russia and the 
Christian pixivinccs of Turkey — a sympathy which 
would command respect, had it not been employed 
as a tool hy ambitious czars.* In those cases ■where 
the authority of the Christian ezar has been sub- 
stituted for that of the Mohammedan sultan, liberty 
of conscience, liberty of thought and speech, liberty . 
of action and of movement, the sacrednoss of 
domestic life, the development of manly inde]^n- 
dence — ^none of these have been furthered, while 
many of them have been compromised. Laying 
aside the officials and the priests, the inhabitants 
of Russianised provinces have had little reason 
to congratulate themselves on their 'emancipation 
from the sultan’s rule. In* what manner Ruasian 
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bijxiugkt ajb^ut the. Turkish troubles m 
Moldi^via and Wallachi^ has been shewn in. former 
Chap^te^j but there were equally active, although 
less obvious; intrigues in progress by liussiau agents 
in other parts of the Turkish dominions, . . 

Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Her- 
zegovina, Montenegro, all are among the Turkish 
provinces in which the majority of the inhabitants 
are Christians — some of them members of the Jjatln 
or Romisli Oliurcli, but by far the larger number 
adhering to tho Greek faith. Of tlie great Slavonic 
r^, thero are probably (10,000,000 (including 
16,000,000 Poles) under Russian rule, 12,000,000 
under Austrian, and 8,000,000 more or less under 
Turkish domination. These arc nearly all Chris- 
tians, but not of the same cimreli; tlie Poles, must 
■ of the Austrian Slavons, and a few of the Turkish, 
are Roman Catholics; while all the rest, consti- 
tuting by far the laigcr number, arc inombera 
of the Greek Chiircli. It is quite lamentable to 
witness the bitter hatred between these two great 
bodies of Christians in the soutli -eastern region of 
Europe. Much as tlie Mohammedan may have 
cnished and spurned the Christian in past agt's, 
yet in intensity of hatred ho is more than paral- 
leled by the (Jhristians themselves — Greek against 
Lathi, Patriarch against Pope. There arc not 
wanting grounds for believing that Poland owes 
much of its misfortune to these contests between 
the rival churches. When Polainl an<l Hungary 
were largo and independent kingdoms — the one 
more powerful than Russia, and the other than 
Austria — Romanism was the authoritative religion 
in both countries, altliougli the Greek faith was 
professed by millions of subjects; and so relentless 
was the persecution whifih the one bcwly of priests 
maintained against the oilier, that many of the 
Polish adherents of the Greek (^qinrcli were <lrivcu 
into the arms of Russia, while many of the Greek 
Church subjects of the kings of Hungary sought 
shelter even under the banner of the Crescent. 
This occurred many centuries ago; in later ages, 
tho Greek Church, backed by the czai's, has jios- 
sessed more power of persecution over the Jjatiiis.* 

Without duly considering this triplicate of reli- 
gious <liscord, tlie strange condition of Turkey, and 
of Russian influence within it, cannot be under- 
stood. There arc, besides the Osinanlis or tine 
Mohammedan Turks, Slavons who have become 
Mohammedans, Slavons of tlio Greek Church, and 
Slnvons of the Latin Churcli; aiid these hate each 
. otlior for their diverse religions, moro than they 
love each other for their common race or Slavonic 
blood. Tbd sultan has tho sympathies of the first, 
the. czar of the second, while Austria endeavours to 
become, the ‘protector’ of tho third. If Roman 
'Catholics were moro numerous than they are in 
Turkey,, the^ intrigues of Austria would probably 
be nearly mischievous, though not so grandly 
audacious, j as those of Russia have proved to bo. 
Austria liM jong coveted a portion of the triangular 
north-west comer :of European Turkey, in which 
the Roman Catholic subjects of the sultan chiefly 


reside, and which borders on the Illyrian ahd 
Dalmatian provinces of tho Austrian Empire. 
Herzegovina and Turkish Croatia are the extreme 
portions of this triangle. Whatovor * may have 
been the predilections of tho Austrian court, 
however, tho machinations of Russia are those 
•wliich Turkey and her Allies were called, upon 
to unmask and to reiKd. 

Glancing round the provinces which fringe 
European Turkey on tho north and west, we first 
meet with Bulgaria, a region already described 
in connection with tho Danubian campaign of 
1853-4. Its inhabitants — a peculiar admixture of 
the Slavon with the Rouinani — mostly profess the 
Greek faith ; and the events of the campaign 
abundantly shewed that the priests of the villages, 
higli and low, were Iiand and heart with tho czar, 
ready to have furthered the least success obtained 
by tho Russian troops. When Prince Gortchakoff 
caused his flaming proclamation to ho translated 
into the Bulgarian language, and disseminated 
throughout the province, he well knesr the aid 
which tho priests of the Greek communion would 
bo ready to afford. In the large fortified towns, 
such as Widdin, ftilistria, Rustchuk, Varna, .and 
Shurnla, where (^smanli ofllcials and Osmanli 
soldiers arc always i)laccd, the influence of tho 
Christian ])riosts is less apparent ; but the country 
districts contain few Turks; and there the Bulga- 
rian peasant is at the mercy of his papa or priest, 
in all that concerns l>elief and reverence. Many of 
the peasants’ houses, during tlie war, were found 
to contain coloured daubs of tlie Emperor Nicholas, 
as wall-decorations. I’lio emissaries of the late 
cv.ar, botli lay and clerical, had reprcs<inteil him 
to the simple Bulgarians as their Great Protector 
— mic who would avenge the barsli usage wliich 
they have unquestionably received from tlio 
Osinanlis in past ages; the peasants had not yet 
learned to know that the czar niiglit be a harder 
taskmaster than the sultan. far as regards 
actual hostilities, the Russians did not succeed in 
this war in raising an insurrection in Bulgaria; 
the achievements of Omar Pacha, and tho presence 
of the Allies at Varna, prevented this. 

Passing westward from Bulgaria, wo come to 
one of the most remarkable iiations in Europe — 
the Servians. A great Slavonic state in the four- 
teenth century, Servia has passed through many 
fluctuations of liberty and tyranny. Sometimes 
she has been under an oppressive Ottoman 
yoke ; at other times, an independent kingdom 
under her own Jtrai^ or sovereigns ; and then, 
a sort of republic under a bold but tyrannical 
ailventurcr ; while at tho present day her position 
presents an intermediate aspect. Servia is now as 
nearly free as a tributary state can well be. The 
sultan receives an annual tribute, and occupies 
Belgrade and a few other fortified positions ; but 
I in. other matters tho Scrvia^is are almost wholly 
independent of Turkish control. A sort of parlia^ 
raentary government exists ; schools are numerous ; 
literature is rising;, the country is fertile and 
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prosperous ; and there are many oircum&tancos 
connected with it interesting^ to Englishmen. The 
attitude of the Servians during the war wae excel- 
lent. They had to steer clear of three powers— 
Turkey, Austria, and Russia. The Turkish yoke 
has become so light as hardly to be felt, and the 
Servians shew no great desire to throw off what> 
yet remains. Austria is not quito at Ccise, in 
contemplating a rising Servian state, in which 
liberty of speccli and writing and action is more 
observable than in the Slavonic provinces of her 
own empire. Many occasions have presented 
themselves in which Austria has shewn a desire 
to pick a quarrel witli Servia, or to interfere iu the 
internal government of that state. At the outset 
of the troubles between Russia and Turkey, when 
the course of events could not be clearly foreseen, 
Austria assembled an army near the Servian 
frontier, as if to avail herself of any favourable 
conjuncture in the jn’ogress of the dis])utc. The 
Servians, however, exhibited no tendency cither 
to quarrel* or to coalesce with the Austrians : they 
simply wished to remain quiet and neutral. Russian 
influence was more considcrahlo in Servia, on 
a(;count of religious syinjmthies. The Servian 
princes are in some sense constitutional monarchs, 
but the principle of hereditary succession has not 
yet become determinatoly established ; and the 
czar has had an influence in the election of the 
princes. At tho commencement of . the Avar, 
Russian intrigue was busy in Servia ; emissaries 
endeavoured to cmbi'oil the Servians Avith tho 
sultan. There Avas a s[nrit of nationality, hoAvcA'er, 
exhibited. Servia refused to permit a Turkish 
army to iraA'ci*so the proviiioc on its way from 
Rosnia to Widdin ; she Avaixled off tho entrance of 
an Austrian* army ; and she had a suflicieiit insight 
into the nature of Russian protection to keep on 
her guard against the inischieA’^ous intrigues of the 
czar. Servia remained unmolested. At tlic end 
of December 1853, tho sultan issued a liatti-shcrif, 
conflrming, in a formal manner, all the internal 
constitutional priAileges of Servia ; acknowledging 
tho position of Alexander, Prince of Servia ; and 
rendering the rule of tho Porte so light, as to 
leave little inducomeiit to the Servians to wish to 
throw it off. 

The province adjoining Servia is more strangely 
circumstanced. Although mainly inhabited by 
Slavonians, these Slavonians liave in great number 
become Mohammedans. Renegades in faith are 
ft^uently violent haters of their old religion ; and, 
in accordance with this tendency, tho Moham- 
medans of Bosnia are more bigoted even than 
the Osmanlis, more rooted to the old Oriental 
usages of the Turks, and opposed to the useful 
reforms which Abdul-Medjid and his minister 
Beshid Pacha endeavoured to effect. Bosnian 
Mohammedans entertain a hearty hatred for the 
Greek Ohurch ; and Austria has been enabled to 
avail herself of this circumstance to obtain con- 
siderahle influence in the province. Most of the 
commerce is in the hands of Austrians ; Austrian 


ducats, zwanzigers, and hank-notesi pass current; 
and Latin ecolidsiastios in the interest of Austria 
have not been slow to win the good-will of many 
of the Bosnians, by pandering to their diriike of 
the Greek Church. The fiamc znay^ to a consider- 
able extent, he said of the adjacent provinces of 
Turkish Cioatia and Herzeg6vina ; these contain a 
greater relative number of Roman Catholics than 
any other Turkish provinces, and on that account 
thei*e is a kind of natural religious sympathy 
between the inhabitants and the Austrians. Not 
that the Austrian government is viewed with 
much admiration by any of them ; tho ties that 
assist in binding tho dwellers on opposite sides of 
tho frontier aro those of religion and commerce. 
Tliroughout this region, it is Austria, rather than 
Russia, whose movements require to be watched 
by*thoso ])OAver8 which would fain maintain the 
integrity of Turkey. The wishes of Austria* have 
long been known to statesmen; and iu the remark- 
able conversation between the Emperor Nicholas 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour in January 1863, as well 
as in the secret discussions of 1844 (Chapter IlL), 
it is rendered manifest that Austria was ready to 
take f)art in the dissolution of tho Turkish Empire ; 
to side with the czar in such a contingency, if the 
coveted ‘ Illyrian triangle * were made ovdr to her. 
T)i a geographical and commercial sense, this 
triangle might perhaps be more fittingly Austrian 
than Turkish ; i)ut tliis Avas not the question Avliich 
tlic Allies of tlie sultan Avere called upon to con- 
sulcr in 1864. So far from this Austrian tendency 
being a counterbalance or frustration of Russian 
aggressive schemes, it AA-^as in reality an encourage- 
ment ; for Russia, if potent at Constantinople, 
Avoiild have alloAvcd Austria — for a time at least 
— to obtain the Illyrian triangle. In this sense, 
Russian schemes Avcrc dangerous, oven in jirovinces 
more likely to become Austrian than Russian in 
the eA^cnt of a hreak-up of the Turkish Empire, 
Many revolts and turbulent insuiTcctions occurred 
in Bosnia and HorzegoAnna in 1860-1-2 ; but as 
they Avoro less connected with the czaris intrigues 
than others Avliich the sultan was called upon to 
meet, they may be passed without notice here. 

In Montenegro, liowever, the case was different. 
Hero Russian tendencies were most manifest ; and 
it becomes necessary to acquire a clear notion of 
this extraordinary patcli of countiy, Jn connection 
with tho coherency or otherwise of the Turkish 
Em})ire. 

Whether tho province bo called Montenegro, 
Tchemegora, Mail-Z6ze, or Kara-dagh, the signi- 
fication is the same ; for these four are, respec- 
tively, the Venetian, Slavonian, Albaniah, and 
Turkish equivalents of ' Black Mountain,* a general 
name for the district. Nothing in Europe, pofhaps, 
excels this extraordinary spot as a mountain 
fostness. Approached fn>m any side, ftom Albania^ 
or Bosnia^ or Dalmatil^ it presets to view an 
almost perpendicular wall of rook, jagged with 
peaks rising to a hei^t of "flOOO.or 8000 fee^ 
separated by ravines of the meet nigged character. 
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From this boundaix of mountains oonvergo 
numerous minor .chains, whioh divide and sub- 
divide the induded area into deep valleys. The 
area is scarcely as large as an average English 
oounty, yet is it most difficult to enter, and nearly 
as diffioult to traverse. 

This savage region has boon the abode, the 
refhge, of hardy mountaineers for unnumbered 
centuHeeK-attacked by various surrounding nations 
in turn, but never thoroughly subdued by any. 
The basis of the' population is Slavonic. The 
sultans have claimed Montenegro as part of 


European Turkey for four centuries past ; but the 
daim has never been wholly admitted ; and hence 
has ensued terrible bloodshed. Being almost 
close to the Adriatic, Montenegro has been 
regarded with wistful eyes by Austria;. being of 
Slavonic race and of Greek Christian fdth, Mop- 
tonegro has long been * protected* by Russia ; and 
thus the raouiitain-stato has been brought into 
a degree of political importance which it would 
not othervviso possess. 

In ono among many contests to whioh the 
Montenegrins were exposed iu past times, they 
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were left without an acknowledged chieftniu ; as 
a substitute, they gave tomponil j^ower to their 
vfadika or chief-pricst, constituting him a sort of 
warlike pope. This affords a clue to the hold 
maintained by Russia over the syinpaihios of 
Montenegro. Since tho time of Peter the Great, 
the czars have claimed to be tlio head of the 
Greek Church; and although this claim may not 
liavo been formally admitted, a power has been 
virtually exorcised in conformity with it. Tho 
priests of tho Greek faith in all the Turkish 
provinces; as has been more than once explained, 
very generally admit this claim, covertly if not 
openly. ^ The czars have been lavish to the 
vladikas, and have bid highly for power in 
Moatepegro through the induence thus acquired. 
Captain Spencer, writing in 1851, speaks thus 
of Montenegro, in respect to the sympathy between 
the vladika and Iho Russians: ‘The present 

vladika received his education in Russia 

The principal revenue of the vladika arises ftota 
a pension i^veA by the court of Russia, amounting 


to about 30,000 florins — an enormous sum in a 
country like this, wlioro luxuiy is unknown, and 
whore, in the absence of a metallic currcnc}^, 
commercial tranwictions arc carried on by barter. 
In addition to this, ho possesses certain hereditary 
lands, lislierics on the Lake of Scutari,* and some 
trifling benefits as a dignitary of the Greek Church. 
So largo a portion of his income being derived 
from liis pension, some travellers, unacquainted 
wdth the democratic character of this people, 
consider the vladika to bo an imperial Natchalnik, 
and Tchernegora a Russian dependency.* 

I'ho consideration last named is one of much 
signiiicatice. Attracted as the Montenegrins may 
be towards the czar by tho ties of race and 
religion, thcro yet remains a strong contrast in 
all that concerns government. The mountaineers 
retain a warm love of liberty, a scorn of such 
despotism as that under which tbo scrfii of Russia 
live; they could ill brook an exchange of their 

* It is necessary not confound this with tbo Scutari which 
forms one of the suharbs of Constantinople. 
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highland freedom for Muscovite repression. M. 
Qolovin, .'iftcr asserting that no other Slavonian 
tribe is so devoted to tlie Russians as the Monte- 
negrins, proceeds to observe : ‘But in reality, they 
are republicans and socialists. The greatest 
equality prevails amongst them ; and never could 
the Russians establish amongst their warriors any 
discipline or subordination. A Russian traveller, 
M. Chtjof, told me that on his visit to the vlodika, 
lettera were brought and tea was served : the 
postilion took tea with them.’* The same writer 
adduces many examples in support of his assertion 
concerning the general leaning of the mountaineers 
to Russia in other than i)oliticul or governmental 
matters. ‘A Russian feels himself at home at 
Montenegro. The houses arc built in the. same 
way as the cabins of the Russian peiisants; the 
holy images arc always to be seen in the corner 
of the rooms ; the host treats the Russian as a 
friend, with time ancient Slavonian hospitality, 
which goes even so far as the washing of his 
feet. Moatenegrin women kiss the hand of 
the guest, and are kept in a state of inferiority, 
serfdom, and contempt, which, however, may 
be accounted an Eastern rather than a Slavonic 

custom The portraits of the Russian 

czars are held in almost the same veneration 
as the holy images, and are Jilso kissed by the 
people.’ 

The boundary between Montenegro and Austrian 
Dalmatia was settled by a treaty in 1840; the 
boundary on the Turkish side lias never ]>ecn 
determined, for the Ottoman Porto still insists 
that Montenegro is a state tributary to the sultan, 
while th» mountaineers Avill not admit any such 
subjection. In respect to religion, they arc not 
more opposed to the Turks than to the Austrians 
or the Venetians; for their (I rook faith is of that 
intensity which leads to a bitter hatred of Roman 
Catholicism. The numerous contests between the 
armc<.i bands of the sultan and those of the vladika 
have been rather national than religious, although 
‘ Death to the Iniidel!’ has too often been the 
war-cry on both sides. 

To what extent the Montenegrins were incited 
by Russia, is imperfectly known ; but shortly after 
the declaration of war by Turkey, and before 
Eiiglsind and Franco had formally conimcnccd 
hostilities, the vladika., Prince Daniel, shewed indi- 
cations of an intention to invade the neighbouring 
Ottoman provinces ; and the pachas of IIciv.cg<5viiia 
and Albania were ordered to keep a watch over 
his movements. Collisions frequently occurred, in 
February 1854, in the rugged district east of 
Montenegro, between those who braved .and those 
who defendeil the sultan’s authority: they were, 
however, rather raids or predatory excursions 
than regular hostilities; and the Turks experienced 
no great difficulty in repelling the Montenegrins. 
Towards the end of March, when the Greeks 
on the southern frontier of Turkey had risen in 

* The Natione of Rueeia and Thirkeff, p. 50. 


rebellion, the vyladika m.adc a bolder move ; ho 
issued a proclamation to all the Montenegrins, 
dated March from Gettina or Zettinye, the 
chief town of the mountain state, calling upon all 
the mountaineers to declare whether they would 
join him in a hostile attack upon Turkey, ‘ to shed 
their blood for the Holy Gross, the orth^ox faith, 
and their country’ — ^language precisely similar to 
that used about the same time by the czar and 
his generals. The movement was said to bo 
fostered by Golonol Kovalciftky, an emissary 
from St Petersburg. Four thousand men earao 
forwai*d in a cruscading spirit, such as had ani- 
mated Europe seven centuries e<irlier; and 20,000 
armed men, in all, were ready to join in any 
l)rcssing exigency. A plan was formed whereby 
the vladika would enter Ileraegdvina ; while the 
voivode, George Petrovitch, with another force, 
would enter Alb.aiiia ; and the two were then to 
endeavour to cause a rising among all the Christian 
villages against the Ottoman authorities. To what 
extent til is movement might have aided the 
designs of Russia, it is now impossible to say ; but 
the jealousy of Austria was aroused — she feared 
the growth of a Russianised power Avithin cannou- 
shot of the Adriatic. An armngement was con- 
cluded between Turkey and Austria, to the effect 
that, if the vladika’s plans were put in practice, 
an Austrian force should enter Herzegovina, an(l 
there check the jirogrcss of the mountaineers. 
This decision was effectual ; the Montenegrin 
iiiro<arls became insignificant ; and Russia shewed 
much irritation at the interference of Austria. 

GREEK ATTACKS ON THE TUIlKlSll 
1} O H D E R. 

The rapid sketch just given will have rendered 
intelligible the i>cculiar relation — ^to Turkey on 
the one hand, anrl to Russia on the other — ^bomc 
by various provinces inhabited mainly by the 
Slavonic race. The sultan, Avhilo harassed and 
insulted by Menchikoff’s demands, and Avhilo 
driven into a Avar rendered inevitable by Russian 
arrogance, Avas at the same time called upon 
to meet .and subdue rebellious risings in many 
of his frontier provinces. In the whole extent, 
east and Avest, from the Black Sea to the 
Illyrian boundary ; and thence north and south, 
nearly parallel Avith the Adriatio-*-a1l the border 
provinces contain far more Ohristians than 
Mohammedans ; and of these Ohristians, the 
mcmbci's of the Greek Church far outnumber 
those of the Latin or Roman Catholic. Hence 
it happened, that when hostilities commenced 
between Turkey and Russia^ the czar calculated 
on groat assistance from the sympathy of these 
Christians of the Greek Church. If this assistance 
did not reach the expected degree, the falling-off 
may . be attributed in groat part to religious 
antagohism—tho ill-will between the Greek and 
Latin Churohes. The intrignes caused worry and 
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I anxiety to the Ottoman government, but no large 
expenditure of forces or ammunition. 

Far more serious were the events which 
occurred on the southern frontier of Turkey, 
tho boundary between the Turkish and Greek 
kingdoms. The Greek religion has been many 
j times mentioned in this diaper, but not the Greek 

' nation. There is a perplexity about this wliich 

i sometimes loads to error. The religion of Russia 

i and of many Slavonie provinces is called Greek, 

j because it was established by the Greek or Byzan- 

; tine cniperoi*s of Constantinople fifteen centuries 

i ago ; whereas the Greeks, as a nation, occupy the 

! ciio.scn land of tho great rc]iublicans of classic 

j times, and speak a language but slightly difibrent 

I from the classic Greek. The nation Avboso capital 

is at Athens, is Greek in name and Greek in 
j religion : if it has s^nmpatliy with Russia, this 

’ synij^athy is duo to religion, and not to race ; for 

j tiie Greek race <lificrs as much from the tSlavonic 

j as froiu the Osmanli. 

I Greece was part of the Turkish Empire from the 
I date of the Ottoman concjuest of Constantiiifiplo 
! down to the year 1827. But the Greeks never 
coalesced with the Osrnanlis: race and faith kept 
thoni asunder. Greeks are and have been spread 
about ill all the towns of European Tuihey, carry- 
I iiig oil man}" of the manufactures anti branches of 
commerce, but always maintaining their cliaraeter- 
I istics as a distinct people. Never, at the worst of 
I times, did they relinquish the hope of one day being 
! again a free people. Their hope was realisotl, so far 
j at least as ia tlic formation of a petty kingdom, 
composed of the southern provinces of Turkey. 

I The Greeks began to revolt about the year 1820; 

I Jind a certain heroic tinge thrown over the events 
of the movement excited the admiration (»f W estern 
I Enro})C — of the peo})lo, if not c»f tho govern ineuts, 

Tho success of tho Oi'coks on the coasts of the Morea 
and the islands, due to their sea-faring capabilities ; 
the demand by the sultan of assistance from the 
pacha of Egypt ; the devastating warfare on land 
and sea that thence ensued, and lasted many years 
— at length attracterl the attention of other powers. 
A treaty was signed, by virtue of which liJnglish, 
French, and Russian liccts fought for the Greeks 
against Turkey and her vassal. On the 20tli of 
October 1827 Avas fought the battle of Navariuo — 
an ‘ untoward event,’ as the English minister truly 
designated it: an event which nearly annihilated 
tho Turkish navy, and greatly increased the power 
of Russia to interfere in Turkish affairs. True, 
Greek independence of Turkish rule was a<lvanced 
thereby; but the elements of disorder still 
remained. 

It is now known tlmt the English government 
of that day, when it took a part in Turkish aflairs, 
did not at first contemplate tho formation of a 
Greek kingdom distinct from Turkey.* 

* Tho Enrl of Aberdeen, foreign mlnlRter at the time, explained 
this matter twenty-flTo yeara afterwards. * I have already, X think, 
referred in this liouse to the fact, which your lordships well Know, 
thut at the beginning, and during the progress of the Greek revolu- 
tion, Mr Canning never oontemplatod the existence of Greece as an 


Between the years 1827 and 1833, Greece was a 
scene of discord ; severed politically from Turkey, 
but unable to settle down into a regular state. At 
length the allies of Greece oftbred the crown of 
that newly formed kingdom to tho king of Bavaria, 
for liis younger son Otho, then a minor ; and the 
oiler being accepted, Otho, accom 2 >anied by a 
council of regency, entered Ids dominions. Otho, 
who came of age in 1835, ])rofcsscd the Roman 
Catholic religion, as <lid likewise his queen, a 
princess of Oldenburg ; but a clause in the con- 
stitutional charter enacted, that the children 
of the marriage should be brought up in the 
Greek faith, conformably with the religion of the 
country. 

The formation of this new Greek kingdom led 
to tho aggressive movements of 1853-4 in this 
wise. ]\Iany Turkish 2 )rovinces, containing more 
Greeks than Osrnanlis, were left out of this repar- 
tition ; tlicy remained subject to a Mohammedan 
sultan, instead of coming under the sw^ay of a 
Christian king ; the Greek 2 >o 2 )ulation TJxldl>ited 
a turbulent tendency on many occa.sioiis; and 
when the czar of Russia saw that a movement 
in that f|nartci’ might aid his schemes, he spared 
neither influence nor promises, neither gold nor 
honours, to obtain a control over tho king and 
court of CJrcece. Epirus and Thessaly — Turkish 
I>rovhiccs having a marked i>reponderance of 
Greek inhabitants — were not included in the 
new kingdom. This mode of establishing a 
Greek kingdom has been characterised as ‘one of 
those imfortunato half-measures, which, instead of 
solving a dilliculty, only lead to further and more 
serious complications.’ The establishment of tho 
now kingdom, far froni being regarded by the j 
Greeks as a final measure, was only looked upon i 
by them as llic first stej) towards the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire, and as the sanction of 
Europe for the establishment of Greek rule on the 
laiins of Islam. A kind of secret society was 
formed in Greece, having in view a dreamy 
project for the re-establishment of a Greek einiiiro, 
wdtli Constantino])lc as its ca[iital ; ami the emis- 
saries of this society, spread throughout Epirus and 
Thessaly, kept tho Grock-Christiau inhabitants of 
those Turkish provinces in a fever of ex 2 >ectation, 
by holding out to them hopes of being one day 
fi*ecd from the Ottoman yoke. AVhen Greece was 
formed into a kingdom, tho boundary-line was 
ill chosen ; it left both sides oi^en to incursions, j 
and could only bo guarded at an immense expense, j 

i 

Independent kingdom ; neither did I nor the Duke of W'cllinglon 
ever coiitempluto tho existence of Greece as an independent king- 
dom, hut solely as a vassal state under tho suzerainetS of the Porto, 
somewhat similar to Wallachia and Moldavia; but when the 'freaty 
of Adrianople was signed, it appeared to mo, and my noble friend then 
at the head of the government agreed with me, that tho condition 
of tho Turkish Empire was so perilous in itself, that it would ho ' 
extremely unwise to create a state, and place it under the protection 
and suzerainetd of an empire which itself was exposed to extreme 
I^ril, and the existence of which was not to he counted on for any 
time with tho least degree of certainty. Therefore we pro^sed to 
our aUies to convert tlmt vassal state inOo an independent kingdom. 

Our alllea agreed, and the Porto at Inst assented to it also ; and 
hence the existence of Greece us an independent kingdom is due to 
the impression produced on us by the terms of that treaty.*— <S|^eeeA 
tn the House of Lords^ June 20, 18C I. 
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This circumstnnco afforded great facilities for 
predatory attacks on the Turkish territory from 
Greece. Moreover, the new government proved to 
bo singularly unfitted for the development of a 
healthy nationality. The young king took with 
him the notions of petty despotism wliich too often 
belong to the German princes. Instead of leaving 
the Greeks their local institutions, he sought to 
subject everything to a courtly rule, ridiculous in 
so small a territory, and unsuited to the peculiar 
eharacteristics of the Greeks. A camarilla, or 
court-party ; a centralised system of government, 
in which all honours and offices were bestowed by 
the king ; a largo military force, where an efficient 
police would have sufficed ; a grand parade of 
courtiers, of lords and ladies of the household, fur a 
state which could scarcely pay any of its debts ; a 
sumptuous palace at Athens, built at a cost which 
should have defrayed the legitimate expenses of 
tho government — such were the means whereby 
King Otho misgoverned the country intrusted to 
his keepihg. The Greek character <letcri orated as 
a consequence ; a certain natural tendency to 
cunning, craft, deceit, was fostered ; while the 
nobler qualities were repressed. The queen, too — 
a woman of great decision of character — belonged 
to one of those German families which almost 
worshipped tho Czar Nicholas, as the incarnation 
of that despotic power which they so much wished 
to imitate in their own humbler sphere ; and this 
Russian tendency led the queen to advocate 
measures which wouhl have rendered Greece a 
tributary to Russia, rather than an independent 
state. Athens became to a considcrahlo extent a 
resort of needy adventurers from various countries ; 
European shops and cofibc-houscs, hotels ainl 
billiard-ro(Tms, French pcrniqiiiers and millinei-s, 
Italian confectioners, German pij)c-inakcrs, English 
drapers, Armeiiiah money-lenders, Oriental l>azaar- 
keepers, Jewish clothes-salesmcn, kilted Albanians 
— all mingled with the native Greeks in tho onco 
famous city of Tliescus.* 

A society, called tlie Hcteria or TTetmria, laboured 
for many years to bring about tho establishment 
of a new empire, wliich shoubl comprise the 
Greeks, the south Slavonians, or those of the 
Danubian j)rovinces, and tlio Wjillacks or Roumani, 
with Constantinople as the capital, and Greece as 
the chief member of the state. This was on the 
ground of community of religion. Another principle, 
busily disseminated during many years by men 
more zealous than observant, was that of Pamla- 
msm — the bringing into one whole of all countries 
inhabited by Slavonians. This was on the ground 
of community of race. While, as a third variety, 
there were HellenistSy who desired that all whoso 
veins contained tho true Greek blood should form 
one state, independent of the Osmanlis on the one 
hand, and of the Slavonians on the other, although 
allied to the latter ip faith. These three moving 
forces occasionally coalesced, and occasionally met 

* Golorin. 


in opposition ; and it is not always easy to seo 
which '\vas most active in producing tho turbulent 
proceedings of the Greeks on the Turkish border. 
It is possible, oven, to name a fourth source of 
disturbance ; for the Russian sympathies of the 
court did not correspond exactly with tlie yearnings 
of tho Ilctcria, or of the Panslavists, or of the 
Hellenists. 

Petty annoyances frequently occuired on the 
part of tho subjects of King Otho towards tho 
Turkish government between 1836 and 1863 ; but 
the Mcnchikoff mission was tho signal for some- 
thing more daring. There is abundant evidence 
that the court of Athens was potted and flattered 
by tho Czar Nicholas, as a part of his deep- 
laid scheme concerning Turkey. If tho Greek 
Christians of Thessaly and Epirus could be roused 
into rebellion against tho sultan, the weakening 
of tlio Ottoman i)ower, ‘tho sick man,’ ’would 
have facilitated Russian machinations. True, the 
Greeks themselves miglit have done this on the 
inspiration of nationality, the sympathies of tho 
Hellenic race on cither side of the border ; hut 
the result would not tho less purely favour the 
prosecution of his plans. 

Prince M(?nchikofl’ it will bo remembered 
(j>. 10), delivered his credentials at Constantinople 
on the 2d of March 1853. At that very time, 
otlier Kiissiaii oflicials went to Athens, and were 
soon busily engaged with King Otho and his 
court. Admiral Korniloff was one of these ; ho 
had a private interview with the king ; and soon 
afterwards much political agitation was ohscrvahlo 
at Athens. Early in April, the fruits of this 
appeared. Mr Wyse, British minister at Athen^ 
wrote home a <lisj)atch (April 7) stating that 1200 
men, witli four juccesof artillery, had just departed 
for tlio Turkish frontier ; that the English, French, 
and Turkish envoys had not been informed of the 
movement or its objects ; and the Greek govern- 
ment gave evasive answers concerning the intent 
of such a f)roceediiig. Mr Wysc’s language was 
full of significance, regarding the sleepless activity 
and unshrinking audacity of the Rus^iian agents. 
»Sj)cakiiigof this sudden movement of Greek troops, 
lie said : ‘ Some connect it with the events of 
Montenegro, others with the Russian mission of 
Prince Mcnchikoff to Constantinople, Admiral 
Korniloff’s arrival and supposed interviews with 
the lung here, &c. Both regard it as little less 
than the commencement of another War of Inde- 
pendence,” in wliich all the Greek race will ere- 
long be called to share, and which is to terminate, 
not in a kingdom of Greece, but in the Hellenic 
Empire of tho East. Of course the Greek govern- 
ment officially deprecate these extravagances, 
and tho Russian legation cannot give them their 
avowed support; but neither is of. much conse- 
quence ; the Russian government need do nothing, 
for everything is done for them by the Russian 
party, oL which there is a large section in the 
ministry and tho court, it is believed, at its head. 
If official documents are silent, their organ, the 
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I Aidn, speaks in a tone which no Greek mis- 
i understands. It abounds of lato in unmeasured 
denunciations of tho Christian powers who alone 
keep alive, it is alleged, the anti-Christian and 
monstrous tyranny of Turkey ; it calls upon thorn to 
break up tho decrepit iniquity at onco ; it points 
out the Hellenic Empire which is inevitably to 
replace it under tho invincible arms of llussia, 
and already designates (with little heed to the 
reigning Bavarian dynasty) the Russian prince 
(brought up by a Greek nurse) who would be 

so well fitted to preside over its destinies 

Whatever may be the causes or pleas of this 
military movement, one thing is certain, that it 
has eminently contributed to keep alive, if not 
rouse, the antipathies, passions, and expecta- 
tions of the Greeks; in other words, to prepare 
more and more the materials and instruments, in 
a Russian sense, for the crisis (to which all arc 
now looking) whenever it shall coino. This explains 
why there was such silence here until the arrange- 
nionts wore carried out, lest by any chance wo 
should have impeded the execution.’ * 

There appears to have been a dispute «about 
that time, concerning the ])ositioii of two villages, 
whether they were on the northern or on the 
southern, on tho Turkish or on the Greek, side of 
I the ill-defined frontier-line. Tho coui-t of Athens 
pretended that the warlike movements were 
intcndotl simply to enforce tho (ireek claim in 
respect to those two villages ; hut this pretension 
was merely a screen to other objects. Besides this 
approach of Greek troops to tln^ Turkish fi'ontier — 
acknowledged, but not with a truthful exi)lanation, 
the court of xVthcn.s — there were i*epoated acts 
of brigandage, which tho court disclaimed, hut 
adopted no measures to prevent. Tlie state of 
Athens was at that time peculiar. The Russian 
■|>arty had its newspa])er organ, the Aldit, wliilc 
the independent or Hellenic party had the Alhcna; 
the former advocated tho x>lacing of Greece nndcr 
Russian protection, while the Hellenists and their 
iiewspapcr desired to seo a true nationality arise 
— Greeks governed by Greek institutions in a Greek 
sx>irit. Had the king been worthy of his position, 
the Greek nationality miglit possibly have been 
fostered into healthy action ; but ho was swayed 
by a narrow spirit of petty despotism ; he was 
greatly influenced by bis queen, who, in her 
turn, was influenced by the jiromises and jirojects 
of tho Czar Nicliolas. She had day-dreams of 
being one day a queen, j^erhaj^s an cmf^rcss, at 
Constantinoxdc. While the diplomatists were dis- 
cussing the propriety or impropriety of the Greek 
intrigues on tho Turkish border, the queen went to 
Germany, stopping at Trieste and Vienna on her 
way; and at those places she called upon the 
Greek merchants to contribute towards the elfoi-ts 
which their compatriots wore making to throw off 
the Ottoman yoke. Tlie king and queen \vere 
doubtlessly affected by varying motives in their 

* ParUamontary Papers on Greco-Turkiah Affaira, p. s. 
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conduct, as tho tide of events flowed on ; but tho I 
Russian agency in Greece, as in many of the 
Turkish provinces, was mainly carried on through 
the medium of tho xiricsthood. ' The real secret of 
Russian strength in Greece,’ it was observed at 
that i)eriod in the ‘ is, that it lies not in the 

cliques or coteries of Athens, but in the hearts of 
the people — in the deep fanaticism which forms 
tho basis of the Greek character. It is not generals 
and senators who form the agents of tho czar, but 
needy and ill-fed pricjsts, sprung from the ranks of 
the people, the brothers and cousins of tho savage 
borderers who have precipitated themselves on the 
Thessalian towns. So far from the higher classes 
having urged on a Russian propaganda, it is tho 
fact that they have been forced into dependence 
oil the Muscovite I)}'' the j)rossuro of a priest-led 
people.* The czar, it appears from a dispatch 
written by Mr Wyso on August 14, had about that 
time distributed a large quantity of church vest- 
ments to various churches in Greece ; ho also sent 
a Russian priest, who made a tour through tho 
Morea, ‘ for his health and pleasure,’ as he said ; 
hut the ju'icst, says Mr Wyse, ‘is also chaplain to 
the Russian legation, and the period is singularly 
chosen.* 

The English and French ministers at Athens 
l»roteskMl so strongly against tho tendencies of 
King Gtho's govcrmneiit, that no military inroads 
upon the Turkish territories were made during the 
summer, other than mere brigandage. As autumn 
advanced, however, more troops were sent from 
Athens to the frontier ; and M. Paieos, tho Greek 
minister for foreign affairs, gave, in this as in 
numerous other instances, a hollow and disinge- 
nuous reply to Mr Wyse’s demands for oxi>laua- 
tions on the mattei*. Collateral information from 
another quarter, about the same time, shewed in 
a remarkable w'ay bow little likely tho court of 
Athens was to respect tho southern xiroviiices of 
Turkey. Bavaria, it has been explained, Avas the 
native country, tJjc family homo, of King Otho ; 
and tho court of iMunich had never ceased to take 
a deep interest in tlio Avelfare of tho court of 
Athens. Sir .John JMilbajike, British minister at 
Munich, w rote a dispatch, in wdiicli he stated that 
the Bavarian ministers had oxiciily sounded him on 
the desirability of taking Ejiinis and Thessaly from 
Turkey, an4l giving them to Greece — a pro])osal > 
which, Avhatcver might have been tho case when | 
the kingdom of Greece w'as first formed, came 
w^ith an ill grace at a time wdien Turkey was 
weighed down by troubles brought on by Russia. 

The year 1854 opened in tho midst of great 
excitement in thc^ south-western provinces of 
TTirkey. Emissaries from Athens, whether insti- 
gated by the court or othorwdse, endeavoured to 
arouse the Greek inhabitants of Epirus and Thessaly 
to revolt. These endeavours continued throughout 
tho month of Jamlar}^ The influence of Russia 
was unquestionably displayed during these iiiove- 
meuts, whatever may have been the case in respect 
to the unw'orthy occupant of the Greek throne. 
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In Fcbruaiy, tlio followijig proclamation and form 
of oath were distributed in the neighbourhood of 
Arta, one of the principal towns in Epirus : — 


•niOCLAMATION. 


Wo, the undersigned, inhabitants and primates 
roldors) of Radobitsa (Hadovitzi), in the province of 
Artn, .*tighing under the pressure of the exorbitant 
taxation which has been imposed on us by Ottoman 
eonqOcrors, wlio are not only incapable of civilisation, 
but, besides, violate the chastity of our maidens, do 
renew the struggle of 1821, and swear by the name of 
the Almighty and by our sacred fatherland, in no case, 
and under no plea, to lay down our arms until we have 
obtained our liberty. 

Now, at the commencement of the struggle, we hope 
to rouse the sympathy of our brethren, of the free 
(Iroeks, and of all those groaning under the Ottoman 
yoke, so that they may take up arms to renew the 
holy w'nr of 1821, and fight for faith, fatherland, and 
our inalienable rights. 

The war is holy and just, and no one who considers 
the 'weight of our burden and the rights of nations wdll 
utter a word in defence of our barbarous oppressors, or 
advocate tj’e cause of the Crescent, which is planted on 
the summit of our sacred church. . 

Up then, brethren ; rush to haiilc ; throw olT^ the 
Imtcil yoke of our t^’rants ; and with us loudly proclaim 
to God and tlie w^orld that w'c do battle for our father- 
land, and that the Most High is our shield of defence. 


Johann Cosovakis, 
CosTi Kosma, 
Ntulas Basos, 

K. C. Stum A, 

Gkoug CXlzicoami, 
K. Katzilas, 
Zeuauidks, 


Demeter Kokas, 

Bas Nakos, 

CoLioa Mavuo.'^iati, 
Demetkr Scaltriojanni, 
C. Merer AS, 

Konst. 


Tin: OATH. 


I swear by the Holy Gospels, by the Holy Trinity, 
and by 111*01 crucified, that I take up arms wliich shall 
not he cast aside until our oppressors are <lrivcn from 
the homes our fatliors, and my fatherland is free. I 
also swear by an Almighty God to be faithful to my 
ting; and, if necessary, to shed the last drop of iiiy 
blood in defence of my comrades.’ 


It is believed that these high-sounding docu- 
ments must have cmaiiateil from a more influential 
source than an insignificant village, whose name 
hardly finds mention in any inaiis. Tlie ferment 
which arose was imt confined to the two provinces 
above named, hut extended also into IMacodonia, 
Rumclia, and Albania ; the Turks were force<i to 
abandon the towns of Arta and Janina (loannina), 
in which the Greek element was too strong for 
them. One Spiridion Karaiskaki, lieutenant in 
the Greek army, was said to bo at llie liCfid of the 
insurgents ; and although the government, conse- 
quent on the liints and threats of the British and 
French ministers, ordered him to return to Athens, 
many circumstances tended to shew that the court 
were with, rather than against, Ihe insurgents. The 
Russian emissaries had eveiywhere declared, in 
the country districts, that the Western Powers 
were favourable to them; that all the Christian 
states were longing ftu* the downfall of the Ottoman 
race ; and that an insurrection among the Greek 
subjects of the sultan would he regarded by the 
potentates as a righteous act in a righteous cause. 


Many months elapsed before the Greeks discovered 
how grossly they had been deceived in this matter. 

When once the rising had commenced, it 
proceeded rapidly. Revolutionary committees, so 
called, went from village to village, urging the 
inhabitants to rebel against the Turkisli authorities. 
Guns were distributed gratuitously to all who 
expressed their willingness to join the insurgents. 
In many eases the Turkish inhabitants of the 
towns, terrified by what was passing, fled for 
refuge into tlie interior provinces ; and one or two 
of the pachas shut themselves up in strong 
fortresses. Prince Gortchakoff was at that time 
preparing to cross the Danube ; and the Turkish 
authorities obtained i)osscssion of a secret letter, 
by which two or three leaders of the Greek insur- 
gents were shewn to he in direct cominunicatron 
Avitli the prince. So little did the king and court 
care to rejuess this movement, that criminals let 
loose from Athens and Chalcis, vagabonds from all 
the towns, and hot-headed young students, set oft* 
for the frontier to join the j’ebcls, headed by 
Generals Grivas and Tzavclla ; they were well 
supplied with money, which, it was afterwards 
known, came from Russia ; and a secret council 
sat at Athens, to direct the movements. When 
these j)roceedings became known to Turkey and 
her Allies, the necessity for prompt interference 
was at once seen ; a small Eiiglisli and Turkish 
flotilla sailed from Constantinople to the Gulf of 
Volo, to watch the movements in Thessaly ; wliilo 
Admiral Dundas sent a few ships to the Gulf of 
Arta, to prot(^ct Prevesa and other parts of the 
coast of Ej>irus. The two gulfs here named mark, 
respectively, the east and west termini of the 
bouiidaiy'dinc between tlie two kingdoms. Ships, 
however, could render little aid to the towns and 
villages in the interior. The insurgents obtained 
possession of the defile of Pento Pegadia, on the 
only road from Janina to Arta ; and hence the 
Turkish pacha of the former place experienced 
much difficulty in sending any reinforcements to 
Arta, wliich Avas one of the foci of the insurrection. 
In the port of Arta itself, a Greek gun-boat sank 
the Turkish guard-ship, before the English vessels 
arrived. An action took place near Arta, on 
23d February, in Avhich the insurgents defeated 
the Turks ; and hence the latter, although retain- 
ing the citadel of Arta, lost possession of the 
toAvn. 

A double aspect was displayed throughout these 
strange transactions. The ardent, and perhaps 
sincere, insurgents were really Ilelleii^i^ desirous 
of forming a nationality Avliich rii6uld Include all 
the Greeks; while Russia wiiiS watcliing, rcjidyto 
foster the Hellenism uj^ to a certain point, and 
then conA'crt it into a ^j^ecies of Russianisin. Mr 
Wyso informed the Bari of Clarendon, in one of 
his dispatches, thask 'uf the seven cabinet ministers 
at Athens, Pah^8> Vlachos, and Boutzo were 
vehement supporters of Russia; while Kriezis, 
Amhrosiades, and Pellika would follow where the 
others might lead ; leaving only one, M, Privilegio, 
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minister of finance^ almost powerless as an advo- 
cate of more national views. It hence became 
impossible for Mr Wyse, and the ministers of 
other powers in alliance with Turke}^, to croflit 
the assertions of Paicos, that the Greek court was 
not responsible for the insurrection. Officials of 
almost all ranks left Athens for the frontier, week 
after week — some with the intention of forming a 
provisional government in the revolted provinces ; 
for there seems to have been a project' to erect into 
separate states the provinces which they might 
conquer, and afterwards vote their annexation to 
the kingdom of Greece, so as to avoid implicating 
the Greek government openly in tlie insurrection. 

The proceedings in Ex)irus were rendered doubly 
tteplorable by the conduct of Arnaout soldiei*s, 
mountaineers of Albania, employed by the pachas 
to repel the insurgents ; these men, having ollcred 
to serve one monlli -without pay, made no hesita- 
tion ill avowing that plunder was their principal 
object ; and, as a consequence, the ])eaccful villages 
became completely devastated, and the iiihabitanls 
forced to seek safety in tlight. Another wretched 
consequence of the anarchy was, that vagabond 
adventurers from various countries bent their 
steps towards Epirus, and engaged in a species of 
brigandage, under colour of assisting the Greeks 
in establishing tlicir indepcudeiice ; and thus the 
poor villagei s suffered from all parties. 

Athens, as spring advanced, was in a state of 
wild excitement. ‘ All the streets,’ said an eye- 
witness, ‘arc full of groups discussing the actual 
state of affairs, indulging in the Avihlest sclicincs 
and hopes, and using tlioir loud voices as proofs 
of their assertions. The coffoc-housos and gin- 
shops resound in the evening witli the Parisienno 
and tlie Marseillaise^ both of wliicli liavc hecii 
quite naturalised in Greece, and become national 
melodics, with suitable avoixIs adapted to them. 
Outside of the town, some forty or fifty patriots are 
drilling under the superintendence of a sergeant; 
while in thq town, the soldiers as well as the sailors 
of the two mcii-of-war cutters, wliich would he 
more appropriately called ^oy^-of-war, arc treated 
with marked regard. Even the rising generation 
seems to he roused. The excitement has taken 
with them a purely artistic turn, aii<l shews itself 
in sundry chalk-portraits of the Emperor Nicholas 
on the walls.’ 

Matters had now arrived at a pitch too serious 
for the Turkish government to remain longer quiet. 
Until the month of March, the Turkish charge 
d’ailaires,NessetBcy, remained at Athens, complain- 
ing and protesting in vain against the proceedings 
of the Greek government. lie demanded, on the 
part of his court, the prosecution of those who had 
crossed the frontier, should they ever return within 
it ; and the exercise of control OA^er one or two 
newspapers, which systematically promulgated the 
most violent doctrines respecting the extermination 
of the Osmanlis and their religion. The king 
refused his assent ; the Porte withdrew its repre- 
sentative from Athens about the end of March ; 


the charge d’affiiires of Greece Avas withdraAAui 
from Constantinople ;* and diplomatic relations 
ceased hetAveen tlie two countries. One con- 
sequence of this scries of CA^ents AA-as most 
disastrous. Turkey contains a A’^ast number of 
Greeks, an* I the Porte ordered the departure of 
such of their number Jis Avere subjects of the king 
of Greece. Constantinople itself coiilaincd at that 
time 2.5,000 or :J0,(K)0 of such Greeks, Avho had 
sore reason to deplore the Aveak folly of their 
sovereign. They were all ordered to quit Turkey 
Avithin a specified time. A resident at Constanti- 
nople, in April, said tliat every steamer Avhich left 
that city for the Archipelago AA’-as crowded with 
human beings, so thickly Avedged together tliat to 
AA’^alk the decks Avas iinj)ossil)lc. Most of these 
wretched creatures had been reduced to the depths 
of poverty; and when throAvn ashore, friendless 
and destitute, in Greece, three- fourths of the men 
Avent to swell the ranks of the Thessalian insm-- ; 
gents, or took to their old trade of pirac}' in the i 
yEgean. Numbers of the shops in l*cra^Averc shut 
up by the exjmlsion of tlicir owners. iVturc than 
thirty nictlical men, the most skilful in the capikil, 
Avere forced to IcaA^c it. I Intel- keepers, dragomans, ^ t 
domestic servants, both male and female, all Avere - 
eom]irised in this sweeping Qdi(‘t. Of the Greeks ' 
ill Constantino] >le, hut a small number possessed* * 
the means of transporting tliemsclvcs to Athens' • 
and seeking another occu]).atic)n. They sohl every-" / 
thing to obtain tlie passage-money for their families ; 
and Avlien disgorged by the steamers on the shores 
of Greece, they heeame as destitute as if thrown on 
the beaeli of a desert island. The ui)])er classes of 
Greeks in Constantinople Avere coinj>aratively less 
affected, for most of the Greek comiiiorcial firms 
had partners avIio Averc under Frencli or Austrian 
protection, and avIio Avere still enable*! to carry on 
tlie business of the firms. To the poor, the extra- 
dition Avas most desolating. The Allies of the 
Turkish goveriimeiit regretted the inode in Avhich 
tliis expulsion, jiossihly necessary in a time of 
hostilities, was managed; for, Avhile ]>m*ning hatred 
AA’^as infuse*! into the minds of tJie Hellenists thus 
expelled, the imieh larger nuniher of Greek rayahs 
(Greek subjects of the Porte) left behind Avere in 
no degree rendered more favourably disposed than 
before to tlieir Turkish masters. 

The rujdure with Turkey seems to have impelled 
the Greek court on its headlong course. The 
conniA'anee *)f tlie government bcc«amc no longer j 
merely oA'crt. Tlic queen not only permitted many j 
of her domestics to join the insurgents, hut pro- j 
mised them fifty drachmas per month cadi during I 
their absence. At an intervicAV Avhich the English 
and French ministers demanded with the royal ^ 
couple, the king expressed great irritation at the 
interference of the AVcsteni Powers in the matter. 

‘ The queen,’ Mr Wyse remarked, in liis dispateli 
relating to the intervieAV, ‘Av<as if ]iossihle more 
excited. She indulged iu the strongest invec- 
tives Whenever the king appeared to 

waver, her majesty interfered, and Avith powers of 
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persuasion which oould not be resisted, and which 
showed against wh*at influences lie had to contend, 
overbore every chance of return to calmer and 
wiser conclusions.’ 

Tiio insurgents were at no time formidably 
numerous ; their power consisting rather in their 
mischievous audacity. Hence the warfare that 
ensued was scarcely of a character to admit of 
definite description, A few hundred insurgents 
would attack, or ho attacked by, a few hundred 
Turks, Avith results varying according to the 
circumstances of each case, but in cverj instance 
attended by a vast amount of excitement, rumour, 
and exaggeration. A Turkish force of 1700 men, 
sent in Ajiril direct from Constantinople to Aria, 
under Fuad EfFendi, was really formidable as 
against the insurgents. Fuad defeated them com- 
pletely at the town of Peta, not far fi-om Arta, and 
succeeded in capturing a mass of correspondence 
which proved tlio complicity of the Greek govern- 
ment in the insurrection. It also proved that 
there was clisunion among the leaders ; that the 
iiiisguidecf soldiers suffered much privation .and 
exhibited much discon tout; and, moreover, that 
tlio Greeks of Epirus and Iliessaly sJiewcd hir less 
synij)athy Avith the emissaries from Atlicns th;m 
the latter h.ad expected. Tlic principal names 
among the leaders of the insurgents at that time 
Avero Theodor Grivas, Karaiskaki, T/avcUa, Zaho 
Milio, lialli, Vaj.a, Raiigos, Zerva, Kucsonika, 
Papa Coshi, Paiiuria, llagi Petro, Kal.aniaras, 
Zacli.as, and Katara<jlia ; such a list, with a ])rcfix 
of ‘General’ to many of the names, luis an im- 
posing appearance ; but each leader had a few 
hundred men only under his command ; and 
this comftiand Avas in many instances little 
more than that Avhicli a brigand holds over Ids 
followers. 

After the defeat at Peta, many of the insurgents 
departed to their own homes in a sort of panic ; 
and it required .all the address of their leaders — 
by promises of arms, .ammunition, money, an<l 
ndlitary in.stnictors — to induce them to re-fonn. 
At tbo eastern scene of operations, in Thessaly, 
the insurgents met with a little more success. 
On the 11 til of May, at Kalabaka in that 
proAduec, the Greeks under Petros defeated a 
bo<ly of Turks ecanmauded by Selim Iley ; the 
affair, though small in magnitude, affonled opjior- 
tiiidty for a Greek disji.ateh, Avritten in an 
inflated style, imit.atiAO of those 1»3^ the Russian 
gcncr.als. ^J'hc Turkish troop.s, in respect to 
soldiers’ ]).a3" and commissariat sujiplics, were 
in a neglected state at the time in Thessaly; 
and Avci e ill fitted to meet an enemy in the field, 
ill supplied as that enemy may also have been. 
The consequences to the unfortunate Thessalians 
were fearful. It v .as tlifliciilt to decide who com- 
mitted most rav.ages — the Greeks in the insui*gent 
ranks, or tlio Albanians avIio .acted with the Turks. 
Plunder, murder, violation, burning, raged all 
around; no fewer than 700,000 shccxi — belonging 
not only to Thessalians, but to the neighbouring 


mountaineers of Epirus and Macedonia — were j 
carried off by tlie insurgents. This, be it remem- | 
bered, was effected by men who professed to have I 
come to liberate their brother IleUenists from the I 
Turkish yoke. 

The Greek court, infatuated by Russia, pro- 
ceeded further and further in aid of the insurgents ; 
until at length the . English and French govern- 
ments deemed strong measures necessary. Even 
so early as the first week in April, the Earl of 
Clarendon ga\^e a significant warning to M. Tricoupi, 
Greek minister at the court of St James’s, telling 
him ‘that the court and goveioimpnt of Greece 
Avere deliberately aiding the cause of tho emperor 
of Russia, Avitli Avhoni England and Franco are 
at Avar, and injuring the sultan, Avhose cause 
England and France arc supporting; and that 
these being acts of direct hostility against two 
of tho protecting powers of Greece, tho king 
and queen of Greece must ho prepared for the 
consequences.’ * 

The iiistrumentalit}'^ of Russian agents, in 
fostering the irisurreetion.aVy moA’'cmont, became 
more evident than ever. Mr IVysc, writing to the 
home government on the 27th of April, said that 
King Otho had promised to take part opcnl^’^ in 
the movement, oidy on certain contingencies ; 
one of Avhich presented itself in a Avranglo for 
precedence among tho chieftains. ‘ Six hundred 
thousand drachmas ai*c understood to be reserved 
ill the hands of M. George Stanoros, director of 
the National Bank, to meet the contingency. It is 
believed, on llie old Byzantine plan, that Avhen the 
disappointetl chiefs, Avith their hungry folIoAvers, 
shall rea]>poar, they can be bribed into tranquillity 
by the expedient. Prince John 8out/.o, son of the 
Hospodar ]Micliel Soutzo, domiciled here, and 
Secretary of Legation .at St I’etersbnrg, has just 
arrived from that capital, charged, it is said, Avith 
the same counsel from tlio emperor, and provided 
with moans to carry it out. Far from the insur- 
rection having ended, he asserts that it has only 
begun, and that for two years at Ica^; des]>ito of 
any coercion from tho Allied ])()Avors (Avhoso threats 
and means to enforce them he regards with con- 
tempt), tho Greek government can carry n 
most successful war in tho interior of the Turkish 
Empire. A subordinate ])ortiou of the pliiii is to 
represent Prussia and Austria as favouring, and 
England and France as likely to qu.arrel from tlio 
incompatibility of their respective interests. In 
this mission he Avorks with a /.eal and unscru- 
pulosit}" not unworthy of his Greek and Russian 
masters.’ 

In the middle of May, the English and French 
governments determined to send a combined mili- 
tary force to Greece, a small number of^Eiiglish, 
with a larger number of French : the whole to 
amount to 6000 or 7000, and to be placed under 
tho French General Forey. This force was to 
X)rocecd to the Piraeus, the port of Athens, to take 

* Parliaiuontary Papers on Greco-Turkish Aifalrs, p. 149/ 
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possession of that port, and there to sojourn until 
tho effect of the measure on the weak and infiv- 
tuated king should have become apparent. In 
Hccordance with this determination, a few thousand 
troops and a ^mall flotilla proceeded to Greece, 
and took up the proposed position in the vicinity 
of tho caintal. The effect was immediate. The 
king .awoke from his dream of ambition. Tho 
j great czar was far away, unable to send troops and 
ships to his aid ; Russian intrigues and Russian 
money were no match for the immediate presence 
of the Western Powers ; and the king, despite the 
I)assi<)nntc tears and disappointment of his consort, 
promised to discountenance the insurgents, and 
to aid in restoring })cacc on the Turkish border. 
Shortly before this transaction, three Russian ships 
at Trieste were bouglit by tlie insurgents, and paid 
fur by means of money from tlie National Bank 
1 at Athens ; these had to he given u]», immediately 
j on the arrival of tho expeditionary force. One 
salutary step taken by the king, coiisc(|Ucnt on 
die pressure applied to him, was to change his 
mini.stry, appointing another under Mavrocordato, 
cm]) 0 \vcrod to recall the insurgon<s, fo cliaiige tlic 
members of the rovat Iiousehuld, and to dismiss 
! tho functionaries wlio had hooii iinjdioatod in the 
insurrection. The king, liowcvcr, hatc<l the work 
' which lie was thus conipelle<l to perform ; and 
viewed with dislike the ministers whose appoint- 
iiient wais thus forced Ui»aii him. lie felt tho 
bittcriiess of knowing that tlic enthusiasts, wlio 
had expectetl to found a ncNv Byzantine empire, 

1 liad ended their exploits by laying waste ami 
plundering the (yhristian provinces of Turkey ; 
reducing thousands of Greek families to the verge 
of starvation, without seriously damaging the 
Ottoman authority ; while tliosc who objected to 
the insurrcetioii, hut \Yaiited spirit and resolution 
to opjiosc it openly, now experienceil tho morti- 
fication of seeing their country coerced into gooil 
scjiso by foreign powers. 

Tho new ministry issued a decj'ee of amnesty 
fur all t]u\»ofIicei*s who lia.il joined tho insurgents, 
])rovidcd tliey returned wdtliiii a month. Three 
commissioners — Colonel Packmore, oii the ]>avt of 
, (h’coce, and Mr Merlin and !M. Guerin, belonging 


to the respective consulates, on tlie parts of England 
and France — were despatched to Thessaly, to make 
this decree as widely known as possible, and to 
support it by their personal and official influence. 
Tho insurgent chiefs quickly accepted tho offer, 
seeing tho uselessness of further attempts in their 
so-callcd xmtriotism. Their submission w.as the 
more readily obtained, on account of two defeats 
which the insurgents had suffererl from tho Turks — 
one about the end of May, at Radovitzi, a few hours* 
march distant from Arta ; the otlicr in the middle 
of June, at Kalabaka, in Thessaly. The last-named 
contest w'as of serious import; for Kalabaka bad 
been regarded as the .stronghold of tlic insurgents, 
wdio, by holding that place, iulcrrupted the direct 
communication bctwa'cn Thessaly and Epiiois, and 
sprea<l a panic through the surrounding districts. 
Fuad Effendi, the general who had before given 
the insurgents a check in Epirus, crossed the Piiidus 
range from Janina to Thessaly, and thoroughly 
routed the insurgents at Kalabaka. 

No particular date can be assigned jTor the 
termination of this Greek, or rather Russo-Greek, 
attack on the southern frontier of Turkey. From 
the i\Ry on wJiich the Anglo-French trooiis landed 
in tho vicinity of Atlicns, May Snth, the struggle 
W'as virtually at an end. The months of Juno 
and July witnessed tho gradual withdrawal! of the 
insurgents from the Turkisli territory, ami the 
gradual restoration of peace to tho distracted and 
impoverished provinces of Thessaly. 

The last scenes of this episode w'erc nearly coin- 
cident, in time, with the raising of the siege of 
fcJilistria ; w'ith the evacuation by the Russians of 
tlie Danubian Principalities ; Avith the transference 
of the English and French armies fiOm Scutari 
and Constant inuple to Varna ; Avitli tho assembling 
of the Allied llcets at Kavarnaaml Baltschik ; Avith 
file liostilc rmina?uvres of the RiLssiaii .and Turkish 
forces in the region around Gumri, Bayazid, and 
Kars ; Avith the suppression of the Russo-Montc- 
negrin attacks on the western frontier of Turkey ; 
ami Avitli tJie vain attemjits of the diplomatists at 
Vienna to bring about sucli a peace as AV’ould 
render unnecessary an ex]‘.edition of the Allies to 
the Orimea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KAVAl OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH IN 1854. 


as tlic AVestcm Powers 
were, by every principle of honour 
K/ and intcniatioiial justice, to make a 
stand against the pernicious 
ambition of llussia, the warlike ope- 
rations necessarily .spread over a witle 
I i\v^. No longer could tlie stnigglc ])C 
f regarded as a mere means of [)rotection 
for the sulfan’s doiriinions. It is one 
among the many miseries of war, that towns 
and ])rovinccs, far distant from tliose wdicrcin 
the contest began, are inatlo to sufier in a cause 
which the inhabitants perhaps rcganl with little 
sympathy. The hardy Finlanders of tlie north 
know little an<l care less for Turks or Crimeans ; 
yet were their homes and sea-side chattcils certain 
to be placed in peril by tlie results of a quarrel 
which in the first instance aflcctt‘d the south 
of Euro [)0 only. It has already been ]K)intcd out 
(p. 7(1) tluat, so long as Russia remains at peace 
Avith all the continental states except France ami 
Turkey, thcre^are only four regions in which she 
can be practically assailed by the Western Powers. 
These arc indicated, res[)ectively, by the Black 
Sea, the Baltic, the White Sea, and the extreme 
northern part of the Pacific around Kamtchatka. 
How far the warlike proceedings in the southern 
or Black Sea regions, in 1854, were aided hy any 
achievements of the Allied I’owers furtlicr north, 
it is now necessary to consider. 
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The Baltic, by far the most important sea in the 
north of Europe, is touched by a larger number 
of states than tlic Black Bca ; on whose .shores 
llussia and Turkey alone hold dominion — unless, 
indeed, the Caucasian tribes can be said to possess 
any of the coast-line. The Baltic provinces belong 
— some to llussia, some to Pnissia, others to 
Sweden, others again to Denmark, wdiilc two of 
the minor German states touch this sea at the 
south-west corner. Taken as a whole, the Baltic 
is strangely shaped, aifording many more nooks 
and comers, headlands, deep bays, narrow straits, 


isles and islets, than the Black Sea ; and its 
contiguity to England reiidci*s its geographical 
characteristics especially interesting to us in time 
of war. 

A map of Noithcni Europe will sliew that fbo 
North Sea or German Ocean is bounded on the 
west by England, Scotland, and the Shetlands ; 
and on the east, hy Holland, Denmark, ami 
Norwa}". This sea, from Shetland in the norlli, 
to Osteiid in the soutli, extends about 7(>0 miles ; 
while its width in the central portion, hctwcoii 
l^ngland and Denmark, may average about 4(.)() 
miles. In carrying tlic eye along the east 
boundary of this sea, a broad opening will be 
seen, correspomling in latitude with the part of 
Scotland between Aberdeen and tlic north 
boundary of the Moray Firth ; this opening, the 
Skager Hack, is the mouth of the Baltic — the. only 
place at Avhich the waters of this sea, and of 
the rivers Neva, D'lna, Nicmen, Vistuba, Oder, 
d"c., can escape to the ocean. It follows, from 
this position, that the Baltic is nearer to Scotland 
than to England — about 1-10 miles nearer to Leitli 
than to Jjondon, on the lines of route taken by 
ships. Tlic Skiiger Hack is a broad strait, ex- 
tending nearly cast and west for about 150 miles. 
At its inner or eastern end begins another strait, 
called the Kattegat, of about equal length, but 
extending north and south. The Skiiger Hack is 
bounded on the north by Norway, Jind on the 
south hy Denmark ; while the Kattegat has 
Sweden on the cast, and Denmark on the west. 
The Kattegat communicates on the soutli with 
the Baltic by three narrow straits — the Sound, 
tlic Groat Belt, and the Little Belt. The * Sound 
dues,’ frequently a subject of diplomacy and dis- 
content, are an impost collected by Denmark 
upon all ships engaged in the Baltic trade, on 
their passage |»ast Elsineur or Helsingbr in the 
Sound. Tlie Sound, between Sweden and the 
Danish island of Zealand, is the chief passage for 
ships ; although use can also be made of tlie 
Great Belt, between Zealand and Funen ; and of 
the Little Belt, between Funcii and Sclilesvig. 

Once within the intricate entrance to the Baltic, 
the waters extend nearly in a north-east direction, 
but not without many deviations. At the northern 
end is the Gulf of Bothnia ; on the east, those of 
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Finland and Livonia. In one direction, from 
Tornea to Stettin, a line of 9(X) miles can be 
drawn, nearly north and south, with scarcely any 
interruption from land. The Gulf of Bothnia nnis 
400 miles north of the main body of the Baltic, 
with a width varying from 30 to 100 miles ; while 
the Gulf of Finland stretches 280 miles eastward, 
with a w’idth varying from 40 to 70 miles. The 
Gulf of Livonia is much smaller than either of 
the others. All the rain that falls 'on onc-fifth of 
the area of Europe flows into the Baltic through 
the medium of numerous rivers, five of which 
have just been named. Nevertheless, the Baltic 
is among the shallowest of large seas, owing in 
part to the quantity of mud brought dow n by the 
numerous rivci*s ; this mini cannot find an outlet 
into the German Ocean, and hence the Baltic is 
yearly becoming more and more silted uj). The 
navigation by a la?'gc fleet is diflicuU an<l danger- 
ous, owing to this as wxil as to otlier causes. Jf* 
practically riithcr than geograpliically, we consider 
Copenhagen to mark the hegiiining, and Hi 
Petersburg (he end of the Baltic, the serpentine 
ship-route from the one to the other would he 
about 800 miles in length. 

This maritiinc region, considere<l in relation 
lo the political ownership of its coasts, and to the 
chief ports cnriehe<l hy its trade, presents the 
following features : — All the north -Avesteru portion 
of coast belongs to Hweden and Norw^ay, marked 
hy the tortuous line of tlic Skiiger llack, the 
Kattegat, the Sound, the w'ost side of the main 
portion of the Baltic, and the w est side of the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Cliristiansand, Gothenborg, Lands- 
krona, MalmiJ, Christianstad, Karlskrona, Stock- 
holm, Umea — these are the cliief towns or ports 
along this line of coast ; Avhilc Gothland and Gland 
are the chief of the Swcdisli islands. Furtlier east 
and south-east, the mighty pow'er (d’ Russia displays 
itself; the east shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, both 
sliores of the Gulf of Finland, the wdiole of the 
Gulf of Livonia, the coasts of l^sthonia, Javoiiia, 
and Courland — all belong to Russia ; as <h) the 
Aland Islands, at the mouth of tlic Gulf of 
Bothnia ; Oronstadt Island, near St Petersburg ; 
Osel and Dago, at the mouth of the Gulf of Livonia. 
On tliis long and irregular lino of coast are estah- 
lishc<l tlie towns and ports of Tornea, Ulc.ahorg, 
Vasa, Abo, Ilelsingfiirs, Viborg, St Petersburg, 
Peterliof, Revel, Port Baltic, and Riga ; wliile <m 
islands near the coast, are the formidable fortresses 
of Oronstadt, Sveaborg, and Bomarsund. On the 
south and east, the waters of the Baltic Avasli some 
of the Prussian and German provinces, Avith the 
ports of Memel, Elbing, Dantzig, Htralsund, 
Wismar, Liibcck ; and on the Avest, the Danish 
toAvn of Kiel. 

Little is needed, besides the mere naming of these 
towns, to suggest an idea of the vast importance of 
the Baltic, both politically and commercially ; and 
of the necessity, during war with Russia, of main- 
taining a strict blockade of such of the ports as 
belong to that powxr. 
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The course of the narrative in Chai)ter I., aided 
hy the coloured map, will have shewn that Russian 
domination on the shores of the Baltic is compara- 
tively of modern growth. Peter the Great’s first 
port was Archangel. IToav ho and his successors 
struggled until they obtained ports in the Black 
Sea, has been narrated ; hut this Avas not all. The 
Muscovites desired to obtain access to the Baltic, 
to share in the commerce and influence of that 
region: a reasonable Avish, if carried into effect 
by no unfair means. Russia had, or professed to 
haA'c, a slight claim to Livonia, a province on tlio 
eastern side of the gulf of the same name ; the 
claim Avas indeed loosely founded, but it seiwcd as 
an incentive to Peter’s ambition. There Avero also 
two provinces, Iiigria and Carelia, Avhieh SAveden 
had Avon from the Muscovites in former Avars, and 
Avhich Peter j^carned to regain. In tlie contest 
Avliich folh»Avcd, the great generalship of (’harles 
XI I. ])revented Peter from reaping many advan- 
tages ; huti Russia succeeded in planting a 
foot on the shores of tfic Baltic; and l/iiT city of 
St l^ctcrsburg, built near the confluence of the 
Neva with the sea, gradually rose into distinction 
as the rejiresentativo of Russian dominion in those 
parts. 

The groat event for Russia, having regard to her 
poAver ill the north, Avas the accpiisition of Finland. 

At A'arious times during the eighteenth century, 
strijis of country bordering on the Baltic came 
under the SAA^ay of the czars ; but it Avas reserved 
for the niucteenlh century to Avitness the rise of 
Muscovite rule on the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The Fins inhabited the northern parts of Europe ! 
earlier, as is supposed, than the 8IaA"onians of I 
Russia, or the Scandinavians of Sweden and i 
Noi’AA'ay. There is no rcconl of a king of Finland i 
having over existed ; the Fins Averc a Avandcring ! 
riulc race, avIio fell under the rule of their more j 
organised neighbours. Hence the Muscovites i 
subjected the Fins as far as tlie White Sea and 
the Frozen Ocean ; the NorAA'ogiaiis ohtained 
control in Finmark ; Avhile tlie Swedes took 
possession of tlie Finnish provinces adjacent to the 
Baltic. Six hundred years have now elapsed 
since Lapinark, Finmark, and Finland, A\'cre thus 
conquered by the three states just named. When 
the Treaty of Tilsit Avas signed between Alexander . 
and Napoleon, in 1807, the two emperors treated 
the maji of Eurof^e as a toy, AVliich they might 
cut u]) and partition at pleasure. ConstJintinople 
Avas saved from the clutches of Alexander, only 
because Napoleon deemed the treasure too precious 
to he thus appropriated. Poland, Prussia, and the 
several states of Germany, all came under the 
remodelling influence of the tAvo cmi>erors. A 
secret article foreshadowed the destruction of the 
Swedish monarchy, and the partition of that 
country between Russia and Denmark : unless 
SAvedcii should choose the alternative of joining 
France and Russia in a Avar against England. 

Hostilities became inevitable, as a consequence 
of this treaty. The Englilli government, fearing 
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that tho Danish fleet -was about to be employed 
with unfriendly intent^ sent out an expedition 
with great speed; bombarded Copenhagen for 
three days ; destroyed a great part of the city^ and 
forced a surrender of the Danish fleet (September 
7th). Whether England was justified or not in 
this proceeding^ it afforded a pretext £6r Russia to 
declare war against her, and to demand that all 
Swedish ports should bo closed against English 
ships. Sweden resisted the applications of Russia, 
France, and Denmark to tliis end; and went so 
far as to conclude, on Fcbruai-y 8, 1808, a new 
treaty with England. Denmark at once declared 
war in a fomial way against Sweden ; but Alex- 
ander suddenly .sent a powerful Russian force to 
take possession of Finland, without such a declara- 
tion, as if to anticipate any military or naval 
defence on the part of Sweden. It was a mode of 
obtaining a ^ material guarantee,* analogous to that 
which his brother Nicholas adopted in Moldavia 
and Wallachia forty-five years afteiwards. The 
king of--r.'vcden caused the Russian ambrossador to 
be placed in confinement ; and the emperor, who 
simply w^antod some pretext for a decision long 
before made, thereupon declared that such an 
insult justified him in retaining possession of 
Finland, ‘and uniting it for ever to his empire.’ 
Hostilities ensued. The Sw'odes obtained a few 
partial successes at Gothland, Aland, Vasa, and 
Rc^gerwick ; but sullered defeats of more import- 
ance at Ormais and Lokalar. Russia, during this 
campaign, adopted a course which has frequently 
been followed by tho czars — that of watching and 
fomenting discord in a neighbour’s country ; know- 
ing that there were malcontents in Finland, the 
Russian generals, as if to encourage them, issued 
orders not to receive any letters or any flags of 
truce which were sent in tho king’s name, hut 
only such as proceeded from tho Swedish generals. 
In November, a truce for tlio winter ^vas signed 
by the two antagonist commanders, Kamenskoi 
and Adlercrcuz. In Juno of tho next year, 1809, 
a revolution deposed Gustavus IV., and jilaccd 
Charles XIII. on tho throne of Sweden. Alex- 
ander, on being applied to, refused to treat for 
peace with a government which he chose to 
consider in an insecure state ; hostilities recom- 
menced, and lasted until September, during which 
the Swedes suffered defeat in various parts of 
Finland. Tho Treaty' of Fredrikshamn, signed on 
the 17th of September 1809, put an end to the 
contest, and at the same time deprived Sweden of 
some of her most fertile, valuable, and populous 
provinces. A glsincc at tho coloured map will 
show how serious this loss must have been to 
Sweden ; the provinces in question occupying 
nearly the whole peninsula, washed on two sides 
by tho Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finland ; 
and when it is considered that these provinces 
were entered and occupied before any declaration 
of war between tho two states, tho grasping spirit 
which prompted tho movement becomes sufficiently 
manifest. ^ 


After the incorporation of Finland with the 
Russian Empire, the czar adopted the plan of 
furthering special Finnish interests and Finnish 
nationality, in opposition to the Swedish elcmoni^ 
as a means of weakening the hold of Sweden 
on the affections of the people. Severity against 
the S\vedes, clemency towards tho Fins ; rigorous 
exclusion of Swedish books, with a comparatively 
liberal encouragement of Finnish literature — these 
wore tho tactics adopted by Alexander. In tho 
years which claj)sed between the Peace of 
Fredrikshamn and tho war of 1853, tho Fin- 
landers gradually formed themselves, politically 
speaking, into three parties. One group, small, 
but influential on account of social position, 
looked hack with regret to tho severance of tho 
old Swedish ties: this w.as the Swedish party. 
Another group, comprising ncjirly all the public 
limctionaries, dazzled by tlic splendour of Russia, 
felt, or affected to feel, proud of the annexation 
of their country to the czar^s dominions : this was 
the Russian ])arty. The third group, comprising 
the main body of the nation, although more 
favourably disposed towards Sweden than towards 
Russia, did not desire a return to their former 
condition as def)eiidents on Swe<len; they would 
rather form, if it were practicable, a state governed 
by themselves, a nationality of Fins : this was tho 
Finnish party. Another peculiarity in tlie relations 
between tho several countries north of tho Baltic 
needs to be noticed. Norway, although joined 
politically to Sweden since 1814, is jealous of any 
superiority in tho latter i>owor ; Norway is not a 
province of Sweden, but both are kingdoms under 
one king ; and the Norwegians would object to tho 
acquisition by Sweden of Mnland, because it wpuld 
disturb the balance between tlio two countries, 
rendering Swcdisli power too preponderant over 
Norwegian. Norw'^ay has its own constitution, its 
own parliament or stoi'thing ; and even so late as 
1854, its legislature voted the abolition of the 
oilice of stadtliolder, because such an office seemed 
to imply that Norway was a province of Sweden, 
instead of being an independent country, attached 
to Sweden only by tho pei*sonal union in the 
crown. When the union took place in 1814, 
Finland did not belong to Sweden ; and the 
Norwegians have ever since regarded with uneasi- 
ness any prospective strengthening of Sweden that 
might invest her with too great a predominance 
over Norw*ay. 

These Swedish peculiarities have had their duo 
effect. When England and France, declared war 
against Russia in the spring of 1854, and planned 
a Baltic campaign, it was natural to inquire what 
part Sweden would tako in the contest. Prussia 
and Denmark, it was speedily evident, would 
remain neutral as long as possible ; but Sweden, 
remembering how Russia had deprived her of so 
valuable a portion of her dominions, might pos- 
sibly have desired to aid in humbling her proud 
neighbour. On the other hand, tho Swedish 
party in Finland, as we have just seen, is limited 
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in number; the Norwegians would afford no 
countenance to the spread of Swedish power, 
unless it could be regaled as Norwegian power 
also ; while the king and the court had little 
personal inclination for a contest with the great 
czar. The crown-prince, it is true, was with the 
Allies in sentiment; w'hilo the Swedish people 
felt a sympathy with the liberal ideas of the 
West, rather than with the degrading serfdom of 
the East ; but this was not enough to induce 
the Swedes to draw the sword. If Sweden had 
joined the Allies, and the Allies had failed in 
bringing Russia to tnoderato terms, the full 
vengeance of the czar might afterwards have 
fallen on his Scandinavian neighbour. In April 
1864, when the question of peace or war was in 
every Swede’s mouth, a Stockholm newspaper, 
the J ftonhlad (‘ Evening Sheet*), replying to some 
timid arguments urged by another journal, the 
Svensla Tidning (‘ Swedish News ’), maintained 
I that Sweden might reasonably and advantageously 
1 side with the Western Powers against Russia, an<l 
j gave a few particulars concerning the state of the 
I Swedish army at that time. Sweden, without 
including Norway, had upon the war-footing 86,000 
infantry, 5664 cavalry, and 4416 artillery — making 
a total of 94,980 men ; to wiiich was added 8000 
militia in Gothland, and 13,000 reserves — raising 
the total to about 116,000. 

• The Swedish government, how^ever, remained 
neutral; and the year 1864 w'as destined to 
witness the sailing of a formidable English and 
French armament to the Baltic, with hostile 
intent against Russia, but on terms of amity — or 
at least neutrality — with three other Baltic powei*s, 
! Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia. 

I 

I FLEETS DESPATCHED BY THE IVESTEKN 
j POWERS. 

I 

The fleets of 1854 differed from any the w^orld 
had yet seen, in the vast employment of steam- 
power. The mighty agency which the genius 
' of Watt had brought to so much perfection, w^jis 
j applied to the eommcreial marine before the 
j goverurnciits of Europe thought proper to bring 
1 it into requisition for ships-of-war. 

The interesting, though barely successful, expe- 
riments with small boats aided by steam-power, 
by the Comte d*Auxeroii in 1774 on the Seine, 
by Perier in 1776 on the same river, and by 
the Marquis do Jouflroy in 1781 on the Saono ; 
! the humble attempt at steam-navigation on the 
Delaware by Fitch, in 1783, wdth paddles instead 
of paddle-wheels ; the experiment of Rumsey on 
the Potomac, in 1787, by forcing a stream of w^atcr 
ill at the bows and out at the stern of the vessel ; 
the miniature steam-voyage, with one paddle in 
the middle of the boat, in Dalswinton Lake by 
Patrick Miller in 1788; the duck-feet paddle 
steam-boat tried by Earl Stanhope in 1796 ; 
lSymington*s steam-tug on the Foi*^ and Clyde 


Canal in 1802; Fulton’s small steamer on the 
Seine in 1803; Evans’s steam-dredger, tried on 
the American rivers in 1804 — ^all served as pre- 
parations for the commercial era in the history 
of steam-navigation. This commercial era may be 
said to have commenced when, in 1807, Fulton 
convoyed passengers 160 miles on the Hudson, 
from New York to Albany. Then ensued Stevens’s 
voyage iVom Now York to the Delaware in 1807, 
the first steam- voyage on the open sea ; the achieve- 
ment of Henry Bell’s little Comet steamer, which 
plied between Glasgow and Helensburgh in 1812 ; 
the plying of the first steam-boat on the Thames in 
1813 ; the gradual establishment of river-steamei'S 
on the Dec, Tay, Trent, Humber, Mersey, Avon, 
Severn, Orw’cll, Forth, Blackwater, and other 
streams ; the extension of this wonderful maritime 
improvement to nearly all the principal countries 
in the world ; the commencement of the Irish 
Channel transit by the Rob Rog^ in 1818, between . 
Greenock and Belfast; the first trip of tho Ormt 
Western across tho Atlantic; the rapid ov*»nsioii 
of ocean-steaming ; the improvements consequent 
on the use of the screw-propeller — these were tho 
successive steps in tho commercial history of 
steamers; and it was not until a great advance 
liad been made in the system, that governments 
ventured to ap[)ly steam-power to tlieir men-of- 
w'ar. 

The screw-propeller can be used as an auxiliary 
to sails ; it leaves tlie centre of a ship less encum- 
bered by machinery than paddle-wheels ; and for 
these, as well as oilier reasons, the screw has 
gradually acquired an ascendancy over tho paddle 
in tho English navy, except for small ^steamers. 
Tho steamers-of-war alone, besides tho sailing- 
vessels, constitute a funnidable fleet. On the 
1st of January 1854, just before the declaration 
of war, tho List gave a table of 301 sailing- 
ships in tho royal navy, caiTying 11,397 guns ; 
77 scrcw-stcanicrs, of 26,634 aggregate horse-power, 
and carrying 3328 guns ; and 113 ])ad(lle-steaniors, 
of 27,820 horse-power, and 618 guns. To these 
were to be added 14 sailing-ships and 21 steamers 
building, to carry respectively 1092 and 1038 guns. 
The grand total gave more than 520 ships-of-war, 
carrying not less tlian 17,000 guns — about 33 guns 
each on an average.* The Nang List recorded, at 


Tho distribution, in respect to sizes of ships, built and bnildineTi 
was as follows 
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The paddle-steamers carried u relatively small number of ffuns, not 
above & each on an average— beinfr employed to a coiiHiderable 
extent as transports and dispatch-boatv. 
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the same time, as the number of effective officers 
{ in the navy (excluding half>pay and retired 
officers), 35 admirals, 41 vice-admirals, 207 rear- 
admirals, 052 captains, 1082 commanders, 1952 
lieutenants, 589 masters, 315 mates, besides sur- 
geons, chaplains, instructoi*s, &c. The officers of 
marines numbered 802 effective in different grades. 
The manning for the actual fleet, according to the 
liiKlget of 1854, comprised about 43,000 seamen 
and boys, and 8000 marines, besides a reserve body 
of marines in depot ; but this was afterwards 
considerably augmented. 

Shortly before the commencement of the war, 
the English government had instituted an inquiry 
into the customary mode of manning the royal 
navy, with a view to the introduction of such 
improvements as might be practicable. Under the 
qdan until then follow'cd there wrcrc certainly man^' 
defects. Sailors were accustomed to be entered on 
. the books of ]>articular ships selected by them- 
selves, nominally for five years’, but practically for 
thrc(?*^tf ars’ service — except wiieii on foreign ser- 
vice, where the duty was sometimes of more than 
three years’ duration. After the expiry of the 
period, the ship was ‘ paid oft’’ and the men dis- 
banded, notwithstanding the expense, lime, and 
trouble bcstowcil in training them. Many of the 
men thus discharged never returned to the British 
navy ; some entered foreign service ; some aban- 
doned the scafiiring-life altogether. The remainder, 
returning to duty in the Queeifs fleet, did so at 
periods dictated by their owm inclination or con- 
venience, and not by any regard to the wants 
of the service. This desultory system, or rather 
want of .^’stein, became a cause of much embar- 
rassment and cx])eiisc in conducting the or<linary 
duties of Ihc naval service ; creating uncertainty 
as to the period at wdiich ships might be ex- 
pected to be ready for sea ; and involving danger 
in the event of any i)olitical necessity for the 
sudden equipment of a fleet. (.)n the 26th of 
July 1852, the Admiralty ap])ointcd a committee 
to consider this subject. The committee — consisting 
of Admiral Sir AVilliam Parker, A<lmiral Fan- 
shawe, Captain Dundas, Captain Richards, and 
Captain Shepherd — made a Report on the 14tli 
of February 1853, in wdiieh the results of the 
iiKjuiries were embodied.* Tlicir inquiries ranged 
over eleven subjects — the entry and training of 
hoys and scaTuen, and the i)eriods of service for 
which they arc engaged ; whether, and by what 
moans, the periods of service coukl be advanta- 
geously extended ; the i)racticability of permanently 
retaining the services of boys and seamen, as is 
the case w itli the royal marines, instead of dis- 
charging them after three years’ service ; wdietlier 
n period of service abroad might usefully be 
followed by a period of service at home, in the 
coast-guard, dock-yards, or homc-poi*ts; whether 
a reserve of seamen could bo organised to remain 
in England ; whether the means exist of raising 


a large body of seamen suddenly, if any exigency 
arose ; whether the rates of pay, prize-money, and 
bounty, might not advantageously bo raised ; 
wdicthcr the treatment of petty-officers and seamen- 
gunners might not bo improved ; whether any 
extension might bo made in the award of good- 
conduct badges and of pensions ; whether there 
could be an entry of seamen into the coast-guard 
and the dock-yards ; and whether the privileges of 
Greenwich Hospital might be made more accept- 
able to the men. In short, tlie practical question 
was — ^liow to induce seamen to enter, and to 
remain in the royal navy, in which the advantages 
to the sailor are loss than in those of some foreign 
countries. On all these points the' committee 
reported at considerable length, making a large 
number of suggestions for the future manning of 
tlie navy. The j)riiicipal result arrived at w'as, 
that tlie navy should be permanent, like the army 
and the marines. Increased pay and advantages 
being necessary to induce seamen to consent to 
longer service, a larger outlay Avould be called for. 
The Admiralty, therefore, in approving the plan, 
apjdied to the Treasury in March 1853 for their 
sanction to this increased expenditure. Tliis 
increase, for a certain specified number of officers 
and seamen, was estimated at about £140,000 per 
annum beyoiul the expenditure of previous years. 
An Order in Council w'as issuotl on the 1st of April 
1853, giving effect to the greater part of the recom- 
mendations of the committee. One recommendation 
lia<l been, tliat the chief-gunners, chief-boatswains, 
ainl chief-carpenters in the royal navy, on account 
of their responsible positions and faitliful sendee, 
shoidd be placed on the same footing as non-com- 
missioned officers in the army — that is, should be 
eligible to the rank of com missioned officers for 
gallant conduct.* 

These new arrangements connected with the 
manning of the British navy, we re being gi*adually 
carried into effect at the i)criod of the commence- 
ment of the Russian w ar. 

♦ The following^ list, from the Order in Council above mentioned, 
Bbowii how hir^e is tlie number of gradations and designations under 
the rank of chicf-guiiucr, chief-boatswain, niidchict-carpenter, in the 
iSritish navy : — 

Chiof Peiiy-offieera. 

Master at Arms. Chief-quartermaster. 

Clilcf gunner’s Mato. Chicf-carpentcr's Mate. 

Chief-boatswain’s Mute. Penmen’s Schoolmostcr. 

CUicf-captuin of the Forecastle. Ship's Steward. 

Adinirnl’s Cockswain. Ship’s Cook. 

Class irorkififf 2*eHp-oJlcers, 

Ship's Corporal. Captain of the After-guard. 

Gunner’s Mate. Captain of the Hold, 

lloutswain’s Mate. Sailmaker. 

Captain’s Cockswain. Itopctnaker. 

Captain of the Forecastle. Carpenter’s Mato. 

(luartcrmastcr. Calker. 

Cockswain of the Launch. Blacksmith. 

Captain of the Main-top, Leading Stoker. 

Cttx>tain of the Fore-top. 

2d Clafs Workwff Petty-officers. 

Cockswain of the Barge. Painter. 

Cockswain of the Pinnace. . Musician. 

Captain of the Must Head Krooman. 

2d Captain of the Forecastle. 2d Captain of the Fore-top. 

2d Captain of the Main-top. Yeoman Of the Signals. 

Cockswain of the Cutter. 2d Captain of the After-guard. 

Cooper. Captain of the Mizzonrtop. 

Armourer. Sailmaker’i Mate. 

Calker’s Mate. 


« Parliamentaiv Papers, 18fi3. No. 173. 
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When the despatch of a formidable fleet to the 
Baltic was ordered, the command was given to 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, whose long and 
brilliant services in various parts of the world had 
won for him a high imputation. Indeed, the delight 
with which the appointment was hailed was rather 
perilous to the veteran himself; since the dis- 
appointment would be the greater if circumstances 
should prevent him from achieving any great 
results. During a period of no less than fifty-four 
years, Napier had been battling cither against 
human antagonists or against winds, and waves, 


and storms. As a volunteer in the Martin and the 
Renown ; as a midshipman in the Greyhound ; as 
a lieutenant during a short period ; as a com- 
mander in the Pultusk and the Recruit / as a captain 
ifi the Fiirieme and the Euryalm — the gallant 
officer luid seen service in almost every part of the 
world, even before the jieace of 1815. Fourteen 
years of peace left him without emplo^^ment ; but 
in 1820 lie commenced a new career ; ho was for 
three years captain of the Galatea ; he then com- 
manded Don Pedro’s fleet in the contest against 
Don Miguel concerning the crown of Portugal ; 



Sm Ciiaulu NAri£R. — From a Photograph T>y Mayall. 


and next as commodore, lie rendered brilliant 
service under Admiral Stopford oft' the coast of 
Syria. This last achievement won for him the 
honours of a K.C.B. and an aid-de-canip to the 

Seamen and Others, 

I'Cadlng Seamen. Sd TIcad Kroomnn. 

Yeoman of Store-rooms. Captain’s Stea'ard. 

Yeoman of Tiers. Captalii’a Cook. 

2d Captain of the Hold. Ward or Gunroom Stcn’ard, 

Sick>berth Attendant Ward or Gunroom Cook. 

Shipwright. Subordinate Offleers’ Steward. 

Sailmakcr’s Crew. Subordinate Officers* Cook. 

Blacksmith's Mate. Ship's Steward's Assistant. 

Armourer's Crew. Ordinary Seamen. 

Stoker and Coal-trimmer. Cook's Mute. 

Carpenter's Crew. Barber. 

Cooper's Crew. 2d Class Ordinary Seamen and 

Able Seamen. ^Kroomcn. 

Bandsmen. - Boy, Ist Class. 

Tailor. ‘ Boy, 2d Class. 

Butcher. 

The rank and the pay descend gradually, from * Master at Anns ’ 
to « Boy, 2d Class.* 


Quecii, and insignia from Russia and Prussia. In 
184G, Commodore Napier became rear-admiral, 
and in 1853, vice-admiral. 

A trifling incident, just before the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier for the Baltic, was a subject 
of much comment at the lime, and a cause of 
mortification at a later pcrio<l. On the 7th of 
March, the Reform Club gave a dinner to Sir 
Charles and to Her Majesty’s ministers. During the 
customary health-drinkings and speech-makings, 
Lord Palmerston proposed the health of the 
admiral. In replying, Sir Charles said : ‘ I 
suppose we are very nearly at war. I sujiposc 
that when I get to the Baltic, I shall have 
an opportunity of declaring war.’ Sir James 
Graham, in a eulogistic speech concerning Sir 
Charles, used these words ‘ My gallant friend 
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Bays that when he gets into the Baltic he will 
declare war ; I, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
give him rny free consent to do so.’ It must bo 
remembered that war had not at that timo been 
declared by England and France against Russia. 
The matter was noticed in parliament, as involving 
an anachronism, if nothing woi'se ; and the minister 
was forced, to take shelter under the privileges of 
an ‘ after-dinner speech.’ The indiscreet oratory 
of the evening was bitterly remembered at a later 
period, when wrangling had succeeded to amity 
between the two persons chiefly concerned. 

During the Avintcr of 1853-4, when it became 
evident that England and France would be 
involved in war with the czar, all the British 
naval arsenals were placed in a state of activity, 
to fit out a fleet for service in the Baltic. 
Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Shcerness, Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and Pembroke, resounded with 
the labours of the artificcra who were preparing 
the luijg^ vessels for sea ; while the Admiralty was 
incessantly engaged in manning the .ships as quickly 
as the}' could be ]daccd in commission. The naval 
resources of England were never more strikingly 
<iisplayed. While tlio utipost difficulty was expe- 
rienced in sending a small army to Turkey, the 
early spring witnessed the completion of one of 
the finest fleets the world had over seen ; and this, 
too, in addition to the largo fleet sent to the 
Black Sea, and to the sliips reserved for home- 
defence and other service. 

The vessels destined for this Baltic war assem- 
bled at Spithead ; and the review of the fleet 
by Her Majesty was a spectacle worthy of the 
queen of' a maritime nation. A review on the 
same spot in the previous August had pro<iuccd 
a great impression, as a manifestation of the naval 
power of Britain ; but the display in March was 
yet more grand. Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was 
to consist of about 44 ships-of-war, manned by 
upw'ards of 22,000 seamen, mounting about 2200 
guns, and propelled by 10,000 horse-power of 
steam. Only six out of the whole number were to 
bo sailing-vessels — tlie Neptune, 120; St George, 
120; Prince Regent, 90; Boscawen, "70; Monarch, 84; 
and Omiberland, 70 — all the rest being cither screw 
or paddle steamers. It was arranged that some of 
those should form a first division, to start under 
fciir Charles Napier ; that others, as a second 
division, should follow under Admiral Corry ; 
and that the rest should bo subsequently des- 
patched. Sir Charles’s division consisted entirely 
of steamers, sixteen in number; comprising 8 
screw line-of-battlo ships, 4 screw-Mgates, and 4 
paddle-stcamcrs.'’^ The Dvke of Wellington and 

* Sertw LiMo-of-battle Ships. 


Duke of Wellington, 

Guilt. 

. 131 

Mf>n. 

1100 

Hono^wor. 

780 

George, . 

8t Jean d'Acre. 

Prineess Royal, . 

121 

990 

400 

. 101 

900 

650 

91 

850 

400 

Blenheim, . . .» . 

. 60 

660 

450 

Hogue, .... 

. 60 

660 

450 

Ajax. 

Edinburgh, 

. 58 

. 58 

630 

630 

450 

450 


*680 


4^ 


the Regal George were three-deckers. Sir Charles’s 
flag floated on the J)uhe of WeUington, Admind 
Chads’s on the Edinburgh^ and Admiral Plumridge’s 
oil the Leopard. ^ 

Of all the ships borne on the bosom of the ocean 
in 1854, the flag-ship of Sir Charles Napier exhi- 
bited in the most marked degree the characteristics 
of modern science as applied to marine architecture. 
This vessel may be said, indeed, to have altered 
her very principle of growth during her progress 
towards matuiity, that she might bo adapted for 
the reception of the fruits of invention and dis- 
covery. Originally laid down at Pembroke as 
a man-of-war of 120 guns, she underwent three 
changes — she was cut in two at the middle, and 
lengthened by 23 feet, for the reception of 11 
additional guns; she had a screw-propeller fitted 
as an auxiliary to the power of the sails ; and 
her launching, occurring as it did about the 
time of the death of the great warrior, led to a 
change of name from flio Windsor Castle to the 
Duke of Wellington. Thus was produced the 
majestic three-decker of 131 guns — having an 
extreme length of 278 feet, extreme breadth of 
60 feet, and a total weight, when fully equipped 
for sea, of 5600 tons. Such a leviathan had never 
before ploughed the seas, /or it possessed large 
steam-power in addition to the usual fittings for a 
sailing man-of-war of the first class. The problem 
was yet to bo solved, how far a vessel necessarily 
drawing so great a depth of water would be fitted 
for active service in a closed, shallow, intricate sea 
like the Baltic. 

Exciting was the day when Queen Victoria 
witnessed the departure of the fieet for Russian 
waters. On the 11th of March 1854, the shores 
of Hampshire and of the Isle of Wight were 
crowded with thousands of eager spectators, who 
then for the first timo witnessed the departure of 
a large fleet destined to a possible career of war 
and destruction. The various shi])s being assembled 
at St>itlicad, the Queen came from Osborne in the 
Fairg yacht, steamed up to the gigantic flag-shii^, 
received all the j)rincipal officers on board the 
yacht, and hade them farewell and God-speed. 
Early in the afternoon the signal was given, and 
the ships weighed, and sailed or steamed forth. 
The Rogal George led the way ; then followed the ; 
St Jean J Acre and the Tribune; to these succeeded 
the Imperieuse, Blenhetm, Amphion, Princess Regal, 
and the other ships fn succession. Her Majesty 
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litoraUy headed the fleet ; the httlo Fairy darted 
on in advance of all, insomuch that, when return- 
ing westward, the Queen passed the stately ships 
in succession. Nearly all the seamen were enabled 
to catch a glance of their sovereign, as she stood 
upon the deck of her yacht \ and the recognition 
was not likely to bo forgotten either by seamen 
or sovereign. No such sight had been witnessed, 
perhaps, on English shores since Queen Eliza- 
beth’s parting visit to her defenders at Tilbury, 
266 years earlier, on occasion of the Spanish 


The fleet — or rather the one division of the fleet 
under Sir Charles Napier — passed the Downs at 
mid-day on the 12tb. It pursued its majestic 
course up the German Ocean, through the SkHger 
Rack, thence to Hclsingbr, at the mouth of the 
Sound, and onward to Copenhagen, where Sir 
diaries landed on the 20tli to pay his i*espccta 
to tlie king of Denmark. The paddle-steamer 
Ileda had previously been sent out, on the 19th of 
February, to make a preparatory survey of the 
Baltic, carrying soveral masters and pilots ; she 
was absent about five Avccks, during which time 
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Duke of Wellington Screw War-stcamcr. 


a run of 3000 miles hiul been made — sounding 
and examining very carefully all the shoals and 
doubtful spots connected with Baltic navigation. 
The Ilecla met tho fleet oft* Dover; when Sir 
Charles took on board the masters and pilots 
who had thus gained practical experience, and 
distributed them among tho various sliips of his 
fleet. 

No sooner had the naval authorities at I'orts- 
inouth despatched the first division of the fleet 
under Sir Charles Napier, than arrangements were 
made to send off tho second division under Rear- 
admiral Corry — an officer who had seen nearly 
half a century of active service, altliough his name 
was not associated in a marked degree with any 
special achievements. On tho 16th of March, tlio 
Queen visited Corry’s squadron at Spithead, as 
she had before visi^ that of Napier. Tho ships 
ready at that time were few in number, not 
exce^ng six or seven ; they sailed in the following 
week — ^to be succeeded by other vessels as rapidly 
as the equipment and manning could bo completed. 


Admiral Corry in the Neptune^ 120 guns, was 
accompanied in tlio fii*st instance by the CansaVy 91 ; 
Prince JleycrU, 90; PoscawcPy 70; Frolic^ 16; and 
Bull-clog^ 0. 

One arrangement was highly characteristic of an 
ago ill 'which steam-power and cnginc-machincry 
were about to be brought in aid of naval warfare. 
Tho Volcano^ sfcam-frigato, wms converted into a 
JltKiting-warkahop^ by ]\Ir Nasmyth, of Patricroft, 
to afford speedy means of efibeting repairs in the 
stcam-macliiiicry of tho Baltic fleet. Instead of 
taking a damaged ship to tho workshop, the 
workshop would he taken to the damaged ship. 
The first deck was converted into an enginceiing- 
shop, 104 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 10 feet high ; 
provided with a 12 horse-power steam-engiuo, and 
with turning-lathes, planing-machines, boiler-plate 
X>uiiching and shearing machines, drilling and 
boring machines, forges, bloi,wing-fans, a cupola- 
furnace, a Nasmyth’s steam-hammer, and all the 
tools and implements necessary for ordinary 
engineering work. This floating-workshop was 
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in itself an epitome of the history of progress in 
the mediauical arts; and as thus applied to the 
necessities of a fleet in actual service, it presented 
a marked contrast to anything which the annals 
of naval warfare had before supplied. 

The day which witnessed the declaration of war* 
by England and France, nearly coincided with 
that on which the fleet reached the Swedish and 
Danish shores. The two divisions joined on the 
23d of March, at Wingo Sound, near Gothenborg ; 
they passed through the Groat Belt, anchored off 
Nyborg on the 27th, and sailed on the 28th to 
Kiel, in Holstein. Dispatches reached Sir Cliarlcs 
Napier by mail-route from London ; and . consequent 
on the information thus received, the following 
characteristic address was issued to the fleet by its 
commander : — 

‘ Lads — War is declared. Wc are to meet a bold and 
numerous enemy. Sliould they offer us battle, you 
know how to di8].K>se of them. Should they remain in 
port, we must try to get at them. Success depends 
upap»4bc quickness arid precision of your Are. Lads, 
sharpen your cutlasses, and the day is your own.* 

The fleet left Kiel Fiord on the 30th, and sailed 
to Kidgc Bay, near Copenhagen, at which point 
the intricate navigation between numerous islands 
may bo said to terminate, leaving an open sea 
for tlio subsequent course of the ships. When the 
month of April opened, the fleet, now numhering 
twenty-two shi])s-of-war, was at anchor in Kidgc 
Bay. Tho aS^ Oeor/^e, Jaines Watty Cwsar, Nile, 
MajestiCy Boscawciiy Odiriy Miranday Rosamond y and 
several stcara-sloops, had not yet joined it at. that 
spot. 

Having thus traced tho British fleet to the 
Baltic, it becomes necessary to notice the maritime 
contingent furnished by our French ally for the 
same service. 

France, as a military nation, has paid far more 
attention to campaigns on kind tlniii to encouiitci's 
at sea. Her shipwrights and engineers, however, 
have not failed to watch and to profit by the 
improvements introduced in England ; and during 
tho long i>eacc, a fleet of considerable power was 
gradually formed. At the beginning of 1854, the 
naval forces of Franco comprised 290 sailing-ships 
and 117 steamers; presenting an aggregate of 
about 1 3,0(X) guns, and 30,000 horse-power for the 
steamers.* Of this force, about 30 vessels were 
set u])art to share in the Baltic expedition ; 
comprising 9 ships-of-tlio-linc, 12 frigates, 4 brigs 

* Tho details 'were nearly os follows : — 


Sailing-veaseh, 

Gum. 

120 9 

100 14 

90 19 

80 to 8*2 11 

M • 00 42 

40 • 40 IG 

Corvettes, 89 

Briaa and Cutters, ,101 

SinaUer vessels 39 

St^ni’^esaefa, 

Vcaaela-of-the-Line, 3 

Frigates 90 

Corvetti^ 80 

Dispateh-boata and jther smaU vessels, . 64 


and corvettes, and tho romaiiiiSer smaller vessels. 
*Tliey did not sail in a body, biit started for the 
sceiio’ of operations as soon as equipped and 
manned. The fleet was placed under the command i 
of Admiral Farseval-Deschdncs. He left Paris for 
Brest on the 20th of March ; and the ships began 
to leave Brest for the Baltic on tlio same day. 

Great and powerful as were tho fleets thus 
assembled at the entrance of tho Baltic in April 
1854, the next inquiry is — What were the naval 
forces against which they were called upon to 
combat ? 

Russia began her navy (p. 4) under Peter tho 
Great, who, as is well known, studied tho art of 
ship-building in other countries to qualify himself 
for this self-imposed dut 3 ^ Tho Russian mercan- 
tile marine has never been extensive ; nor are her 
ports numerous, considering tho vast az*ea of the 
czar’s dominions : hence many difliculUcs have 
stood in the way of tho formation of a powerful 
iiav 3 '. Ihitil the time of Catherine II., the 
Russian ships of war had only been employed in 
cmising about the Baltic ; but that empress sent a 
few of them by way of tho Atlantic from tho 
Baltic to the Black Sea ; since which time Russia 
has always maintained a fleet in the Constantino- 
politan watcr.s. Russia was slightly engaged in 
naval hostility with England in 1801 and 1808 ; 
while in 1827, the two powers fought side by side 
at the ill-omened battle of Navariiio. The Russian 
naval forces at the hcginniiig of 1854, appear, from 
tho figures furnished by Ilaxthauscn and other 
writers, to have comprised about 60 sbips-of-the- 
lino, ranging from 70 to 120 guns ; 36 frigates, of 
40 to GO guns ; 70 corvettes, brigs, and brigan- 
tines ; and 40 steamers — tho whole carrying about 
9000 guns, and requiring a force of 40,000 seamen. 
Somewhat later in the year, it was known that at 
Jlclsingfiirs (Sveaborg) and Cronstadt the Russians 
had not less than 30 ships of 74 guns or upwards 
each ;* 'with an aggregate armament of 2468 guns ; 
besides 3 steamers of 400 horse-power each, 2 of 
120 li<jrsc-power, and I steam-corvette of 460 horse- 
j)ower — the six steamers carrying collectively 66 
guns. The numbers could not have deviated much 
from this in Api'il, at tho time when the English 
and French fleets entered the Baltic. 

There arc man^' peculiarities in the Russian 
navy. Tho officers and sailors are not so much 
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Kmperor Peter I., 
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74 
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seamen, as soldiers afloat ; for tlie discipline 
partakes rather of the military than of the naval 
character. Many of the generals are admirals 
also ; and tho ships aro under the control of the 
commandants of the respective fortresses, to an 
extent not observahlo in England or France. It is 
remarkable that the Russians have never fought 
a great naval battle, in the sense in 'which .the 
Nelsons and Howes 'would have understood that 
term. When Peter the Great almost annihilated tlic 
Swedish fleet in 1715; when Oiiofl* inflicted similar 
ruin on the Turks at Tcliesine in 1770 ; 'when tlie 
Russians, as one of the allies, crushed the Turkish 
fleet at Navariuo ; and when they made the ruth- 
less attack at Sinoi>c in 1 85.3 — it was in each case 
a crushing onslaught with a superior force, rather 
than a battle on eciual terms fought out at sea. It 
is stated by Mr Olipliant,'^' as the result both of his 
reading and ..of his personal observations, that the 
Russian ships-ol-war arc not durable; that |>ecula- 
tion prevails from the highest to the lowest among 
Russian ofiicers; that while sound timber is ])aid 
for by the government, green ])ino and fir are 
I largely used, the diflerenoc in value finding its 

j way into the ])oekets of nefarious contractors and 

! oflicials; and that the vessels, imperfectly built of 

I imperfect nuitorials, become rotten in a few years 

i — insomuch that Russia possesses very few ships- 

! of-war that could venture on a voyage roiiiul the 

1 (.?apc. The worm called the 7iaral‘is infests 

I much of the timber wilb which tiie ships arc built; 

I but it is believed that this worm is made to bear 

' the blame, not only of the rot which it really 

I ])roduccs, but of that more disgraceful rot whicli 

; results from olfKaal dishonesty. The Fiini»cror 

j Nicholas expended such enormous sums on his 

I armies, fleets, and fortresses, that tlic national 

I exchequer could nut siqiport 1h(5 pressure of an 

I adequate rcimiueratioii for ]>crsoual services ; 

almost all the oflicials, in the various grades, were 
underpaid in res[)cct to emolument; they could 
not maintain a iiosition as geiitlemoii on the 
recognised salaries of their respective ofliccs, and 
were licnco driven to the adoption of crooked 
moans to enhance their incomes. Jobl.)ing and 
otricial dishonesty were almost inevitable conse- 
quences. Wherever such is the case, tho hiwest 
i grades, tho unofficial, ultimately bear the severity 
1 of tho burden ; and thus, in Russia as in Turkey, 
the common soldiers and the poor ].)easaiils sufl'er 
incalculable miseries from the peculations and 
tyranny of their superiors. This is one of the few 
points in which tho dominion of the czar and th.at 
of the sultan approach to parallelism: neither 
despot is so fortunate as to be suri’ounded by honest 
officials. 

Anterior to tho commencement of the war, the 
whole naval force of Russia was divided into tlie 
Blue, Red, and White fleets or squadrons — the 
first stationed in the Black Sea, the second in tho 
Baltic, and tho third in tho White Sea. Tho few 

* Jiustnan Shores of the Black Sea, 
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ships near Kamtchatka were too limited in number 
to be separately groujied. The Blacky Sea and 
the Baltic fleets were each in two divisions, and 
each division com})riscd two vessels of the first 
class, six of the second, six Ifrigates, two corvettes, 
and several steamers. So far as organisation went, 
the fleets were strictly disci])liiied; and if the ships 
and the seamen had been oitectivo, the naval forces 
of Russia would really have been formidable. Of 
the shi])s, a little has just been said ; of tho seamen, 
there is iniicli evidence against their efficiency. 
‘ Russia wants the first vital i*lemoiit for a navy 
— ^seamen. Tho reason of this is simple enough — 
she possesses [comp.arativeJy] no merchant-navy. 
Tho x)opulation of Finland, Courland, Livonia, and 
Esilnmia docs not amount to more than 1,500,000 
inhabitants ; that of the Black Sea provinces docs 
not exceed 500,000: it is therefore only from this 
limited number — most ol’ whom, ttio, devote them- 
sclvcs to agriculture — that Russia can raise her 
levies. Even those who arc sailors are engage d in 
the cotisting-trade, which tluy follow in th^rflay- 
tinie alone, shelti‘ring 1 hem selves at night behind 
the girdle of islands and cyots which line .all the 
Russian coast. To man its ships, the Russian 
government is obliged to fall buck upon tho inha- 
bitants of the interior ol^lhc country. In this way 
it has, up to the j)resent time, formed an army of 
sailors, who aro frightene<l at the sea, which the 
majority of them never saw before. The levies 
for the navy, like those for the army, are coinposcU 
of the strangest and most heterogeneous elements; 
and it is therefore a very difficult task to prepare 
them for the rough calling for which they arc 
intended. Neither the vvliij) nor the knout will ever 
be able to bend the Bussiuti to this kind of service : 
the cohl aii<l fanatical indiflercnce of the Russian 
soldier on land, before hundreds of cannon belching 
out death, abandons liim entirely on board a ship. 
Jjike the Arab and the Persian, the Cossack and 
the Tatar, he has a y)r(ifound feeling of horror for 
the sea. Besides tliis, lie is destitute of vigour, 
idle, and without muscular strength ; for the 
muscles beneath his llabhy skin, so often lacerated 
by the rod, aro not ea|)ahlo of any great ex(U*tion. 
All Knglishm.'in or Frenchman is two or three 
times stronger, and more active in his movements. 
A Russian ship, consequently, requires twice as 
many men as one of our vessels doc& to make up 
its full complement. Again, it is not on board a 
numlicr of i>on toons, imprisonetd in tlie ice or laiil 
up ill dock for the greater part of the year, that 
sailors aro formed, or crows receive tho practical 
instruction which it is necessary for them to ac- 
quire. Every year the Baltic is blocked up by the 
ice from the month of October to the end of Ajiril, 
at least; even the IBack Sea is not always free 
from a similar obstruction; while, during the 
summer, the navigation of both seas is so danger- 
ous and so difficult, that there is a ukase punishing 
with degradation and death* every officer wlio has 
not returned with his vcs.^el before tho equinoxes, 
or who liapiiens to lose it fi\im stress of weather. 
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In addition-to all these considerations, good sailors 
are formed only by long voyages ; and, I repeat, 
the Russians of the Black Sea, as well as those of 
the Baltic, are employed merely in the coasting- 
trade/ * • 

It remained to bo seen whether the naval 
cncoiintcra of 18.'J4 in the Baltic would tell in 
favour of the soldier-sailors wdio manned the 
Russian fleet. 

P II 0 C B E D I N O S OP THE ALLIES IN THE 
BALTIC. 

Although the Allied fleets entered the Baltic 
early in April, the sea w^as not yet fitted for* navi- 
gation by large ships, owing to the length of time 
during which the ice of Avinter clings to the j)orts 
and inlets. Cronstadt, the island-fl)rtrcss Avliii!h 
guards St Petersburg and the Neva, Avas naturally 
the point to Avhich the attention of tlic tvv'o admirals 
'AviS'Tftainly directed ; and this island, fogcllicr Avifh 
the mouth of the Neva, were known to bo encum- 
bered Avith ic(^ at the time. A table, ])ublished in 
*1854,t shows for a period of 13G years — from 1718 
to 1853 — the dates of tlic opening and closing 
of the river Neva. The dates arc in the Old 
Stylo, according to Russian usage ; but by adding 
twelve days, tlioy arc accommodated to the New 
Style, as used in England. In no case did the 
opening of the Neva occur till April; most of the 
openings Avoro in the third or fourth week of that 
month ; Avliile some were rotard<"d until May. The 
closing begins geiiercally some time in November. 
The icc lingers Jiruuiid Cronstadt nearly a week 
later than at the nioutli of tlie Neva, insomuch 
that thc*inoiith of May is in nio.st years fairly 
advanced before the A'icinity of that fortress can 
bo safely approached by largo ships. This icy 
fringo-Avork is present during about 150 days in 
each year. 

Slowly and cautiously did the Allied admirals 
advance, Avatchful of shoals in one ])art, and of ice 
in another. Of the enemy, there was rather a fear 
that ho would 9Wt he met Avith ; the seamen were 
eager for an encounter; but it beg;in alrca«Iy to 
be suspected that the Russian ships would shelter 
behind stone-fortresses. To many, even among 
the educated officers, the expedition j^artook of the 
nature of a voyage of discovery, or at least of 
exploration in a littlc-kiuwn region. ‘ The Baltic 
liad entered little into our speculations as a seat 
of war, and AA^'ls to ships of the luiAy almost 
a marc ignofum, Mcrchant-A'essels had traversed 
it backAVfirds and forwards, and visited all its 
different ports Avith their cargoes ; but the profes- 
sional kno\vle<lgo of its Avator.s and shores was 
\QTj small, and ^lerivcd chiefly from foreign 
ch<arts. The men of the last Avar, depending 
chiefly on their seamanship and enterprise, had 
added little to our scientific information on the 

* Germain do l4agny.i 
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subject, and left, as the result of their experience, 
only the Avaniings of djsastcr and a few oral records. 
The high hopes, therefore, which followed the 
dej)arturo of the first Baltic fleet, must have been 
dashed by a fear that some of those magnifleont 
ships might return no more.** The merchants 
engaged in the Baltic trade do indeed know the 
perils of that region — taught, as they have been, 
by costly experience. In a series of years imme- 
diately preceding the war, the vessels whicli passed 
the Sound, either inwards or outwards, numbered 
no less than 15,000 annujilly, of which nearly one- 
fourtli were British. Never did a year i)ass without 
many of these ships being Avrecked. The Baltic 
navigators have found the most dangerous poin^ 
in so far as regards A\Tecking on the coast, to bo 
— Sandbammer and Falsterbo, near tbc southern 
extremity of SA\'c<leh ; the cast coast of the island 
of Gothland; the Aland Islands; the Dagcr Ort, 
near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland; and a 
liazardous shoal between Christiania and Gothen- 
boi'g. Any critit.'ism on naval inanccuvres in the 
Baltic Avoul<l be nnjiist, which did not take into 
account the perils of such a sea to bulky ships 
drawing so great a dc])th of Avator as those in 
Sir Charles NapicFs fleet. 

The C/ar Nicholas, naturally expecting that the 
Gulf of Finland, c(»iitaining Cronstadt and tbc 
ajiproach to St Petersburg, Avould bo visited by the 
English ancl Fi’cnch fleets, AA^as not slow to prepare 
defensively for such a contingency. As -early as 
November in the previous year, the formation of 
tAvonty Finnish battalions of troops liad been 
ordered — to bo dressed and equipped by the 
districts wliicli provided them, but armed from tho 
jirsoiials at Sveaborg, At the same time, jlcfensivc 
works Avei'C conimencc<l at various points along the 
coast, where a landing might be a})prchcndcd ; 
and hospitals and lazarettos were established at 
a (lisiaiico of a fcAV miles inland. Tho military 
road from St Petersburg to Helsingfors, Avhicli 
cros.'ics much marshy ground, was supplied with 
formidable batteries at certain points — insomuch 
that the sAvamps and tlio guns together might 
check tho jirogress of an invading army along 
that route. The wonderful defences at SA’^eaborg 
and Helsingfors were still further strengthened. 
The Grand- Duke Constantino, second son of the 
c/ar, Ad.'^ited all the strong positions in tho gulf in 
Fehruary 1854, in order that, Avhen tho expected 
declaration of Avar should arrive, no weak points 
might be left to the mercy of the enemy. 

it Avas a SAvedish and Danish holiday-trip to 
steam forth and Avitness tho passage of the mighty 
fleets into the Baltic. Lines of steamers ply 
between dift’erent ports on the NorAvogian, Swedish, 
Danish, and Prussian coasts ; and many of these 
steamers bore extra numbers of passengers, incited 
by curiosity to see the novel and imposing display. 
On some occasions, a party of visitors, from Midmd 
or Gothenborg, or other port, would bo admitted 

♦ Blackwood's Magazine^ No. CCCCLXXVIII. 
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on board one of the gigantic ships, whero they 
were speedily lost in admiration at the wonders 
of a modem war screw-steamer ; and on all these 
occasions, good wishes for the Allies accompanied 
the admiration. 

Early in April, a report obtained currency that 
a Russian squadron had been seen somewhere 
near the centre of the Baltic ; and this report had 
the effect of hastening the movcinents of Sir 
Charles Napier and his fleet froni Kiogo Bay 
towards the east. * If such a squadron had really 
put to sea, however, it must have returned to 
port in good timo for its own safety: the Allies 
saw nothing of it. Rear-admiral Plumriclge, 
with the Leopardy Imperictise^ Tribune^ and 
Amphion^ was detached from the main fleet, on a 
reconnoitring expedition up the Gulfs of Bothnia 
and Finland as far as the ico w^ould permit. Ho 
was enabled to send back word to Sir Charles, 
that seven Russian line-of-hattlc ships and one 
frigate were frozen in at Helsingfors. On the 
receipt of this intelligence, April 12t]i, Napier 
set sail wdtli fifteen vessels in the direction of tlio 
Gulf of Finland. The courts of Swe<len and 
Denmark hud hy that time announced clearly 
the course they would follow in 1h(i delicafc 
slate of Baltic affairs, whcrchy tho British 
admiral knew to wdiat extent he might approach 
their shores ; the two courts, having determined 
to remain strictly neutral, forbade the cnti-aiicc of 
either hostile fleet behind tho defences at Wax- 
holm, Raholm, Karlskrona, and other specified 
places ; but facilities were to bo aflbrdcd in all the 
I)orts of the neutral powx'rs for tho purchase of 
provisions and stores by tho fleets, except articles 
contraband of w'ar. 

When Sir (Charles Napier thus began to move 
eastward, in the middle of Aiiril, his armament 
had accumulated to nearly forty ships, of which 
more than half Avcrc screw-steamers. The w hole 
liad on board about 1700 guns and 18,000 men; 
with Corry, liumridge, and Chads as the tlirco 
admirals under Napier. But from that time, it 
was seldom lhat .all the ships were assemblc3d at 
01 ' near one spot ; special expeditions being alw.ays 
in progress, by detached portions of the fleet. 

The French fleet, commanded by Vice-admiral 
Parsoval-Desch^nes, comprised about twenty-fo\ir 
vessels.* Tho commander hoisted his flag on tho 
Inflexible; while Rear-admiral Penaud, second 
ill command, sailed in the DngucscUn. Unlike 
the English armament, this French fleet took out 
a small body of infantry and another of artillery, 
ready for prospective land-service. These various 
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ships joined Sir Charles Napier's fleet^at different 
times and different places. 

When the huge vessels had become disentangled 
from the intricacy of Kibge Bay, they passed tho 
island of Bornholm to the larger island of Goth- 
Land. Hero the bulk of the fleet remained some 
time, wrhilc detached vessels sailed or steamed on 
particular service — mostly to reconnoitre tho coasts 
and tho various ports. At tho oxtremo point of 
the peninsula, w^bich may bo said to separate the 
Gulf of Bothnia from the Gulf of Finland, is the 
)>roinoiitory of ilaiigo Udd or Hango Head; this, 
as in some sort guarding the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland, had been fortified by the Russians, and, 
as a matter of course, attr.aetcd tho attention of 
the Allies. Tow'ards tills important headland, Sir 
Charles moved his fleet early in May, despatching 
single ships north and east of it. A smart affair 
occurred on the 19th, under the management of 
Oapbain Yclvcrtoii in tho Arrogant, and Captain 
H.all (w'lio had won dLstinctioii a few years oarjjes ^ 
in tho Chinese War) in the Jlccla — botli steamers. 
Tlio tw'o vessels steamed up ;i .sp|||tll flrtli which 
hounds tho Ilangb peninsula on tho east, and 
wdiich is marked at tho entrance by the town of 
Ekness or Eknas. Yelvcrton and Hall determined 
to ca]d.nro one, at le.ast, of three large laden Rus- 
sian merchant-vessels which were lying at anchor 
in Kkiiess Bay ; but the whole coast w^as brislliiig 
witli defences — .a sandhank-b.atlcry in ono place, 
a stone-battery in another, a masked - battery 
behirul a wood near tho shore, infantry armed with 
ISIinitt rifles at ono place, and a troop of horso- 
artillcry in another. Shot and shell and Minic- 
balls flow^ about in all directions ; tho Jlcda had 
several shot through her funiiel, stt‘ani-pipc, and 
hull, and both vessels wxro studded willi 
balls. Nevertheless, in tha midst of a torrent of 
shot. Captain Hall r,an into the harbour at Ekness, 
captured a bark, and tow'cd her away, much to 
tho astonishment of the inliabit.ants. The littlo 
JTcda, a 0-gun steamer, boro most of tho rougli 
usage ; the Arrogant, of 40 guns, Avas too heavy to 
ajiproacli the shoal Avater .as closeJy as ('aptain 
Yclvcrion Avould haA’o Avisln^d. It Avas, indeed, an 
extraordinary fight thus maintained by the Jlecla; 
for tho Russi.an iufanliy, cavalry, and artillery 
moved along the coast parallel Avith tho steamer s 
course, dodging its movements, and firing inces- 
santly, Tins was the first among many examples 
furnished in tho Baltic, that vessels of light draught 
are better fitted to render useful service in that 
sea than first-class mcn-of-war. j 

Another subsidiary expedition w^as intrusted to i 
Captain Cooper Kca", with the Amphion (34) and I 
tho Conflict (8), both screw-steamers. The destina- 
tion was the coast of Courland, not far from the 
Prussian frontier. Arriving off* tho port of Libaii, 
Captain Key learned that several Russian mer- 
chant-vessels lay in the popt, and that the place 
was defended by 500 or 600 soldiers. He resolved 
to capture the vessels, soijie or all. Having 
steamed within gunshot of tlio town on the 17th 
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of May, the governor was summoned by Captain 
Key to siin ender ; a refusal led to the manning of 
all tlic boats liclonging to both ships — those of the 
Amphion being commanded by (.^aptain Key, and 
those of the Conflict by Captain Cuniiniiig. The 
boats liad to pull a mile and a half up a small 
crock or river to reach Libau; and as the river 
was «)nly fifty yards broad, the ca[>taius deemed it 
fortunate that the Russian soldiers di<l not appear 
on the banks, else- might the fate of the boat- 
ex[»editioii have been doubtful. The invaders were 
130 men in all only, against a ])opulation of 10, 000, 
aided by 000 S(jldiers, Nevertheless, so judiciously 
did (kiptain Cumining manage a conference with 
the magistrates, that all the ships were given up, 
without a shot being fired on either side ; and the 
Amphion and Conflict^ before nightfall, steamed 
forth with eight new Russian merchant-vessels in 
tow. The achievement was fully as remarkable 
ns that duo to Captain Hall, about the same time, 
^ju^^anothcr part of the Raltic. (Captain Key, in 
his'**fl*l'spatch to 8ir Charles Napier, said : ‘ The 
])rivate j)ropcrty found on hoard was restoi*cd to 
the owners on application for it. Altliough I had 
tlie ojiportunity of destroying a large amount of 
the enemy’s jiropcrty — such as their houses, vessels 
oji the stocks, and vessels repairing — I did not 
consider it right to do so, as the troops had left 
: tlie town so ])itifully to its fate, and the i)eo})le 

j had assisted in getting the vessels out hy opening 

I the bri<lgo, which would have dotJiiiied us some 

j considerable time hnd wo been obliged to blow 

i it up.’ 

I A capture of somewbat analogous cliuractcr was 
I ellected by Captain Wilcox in the Dragon ^ a paddle- 
! sicanier of G guns. While cruising in llie Gulf of 
Finland,*lie rocomioilred Hie port of Revel, situate<l 
on the coast of Esthonia, nearly opposite 8vcaborg. 
Seeing two vessels fit anchor there, he made a dash 
at them. Regardless of the shot poured towards 
his little steamer from the batteries, he ran in close 
ashore, c^pturctl both of the ships, and towed them 
into TTangi) Bay on the following morning. 

During the wliolo of the month of May, 8ir 
Charles Ntapior, with the principal j)urtion of the 
fleet, remained in the region between Gothland 
and ITangii, ready to take advantage of any o])por- 
tunity to attack the Russians, but cautious as to 
; the adoption of any ra.di enterprise. It was 
kn<»wn that a largo Russian fleet remained safely 
hidden behind the fortified islands of 8veaborg, 
and that a yet larger force was ready at Cronstadt. 
Supi)Osing that, h}^ a great exorcise of skill and 
daring, the shijis at the island-fortress could be 
drawn into action and defeatc<l, there yet remained 
the cpiestion, how far the Cronstadt fleet might, 
at some critical moment, come out and take the 
Allies at a disadvantage. It ivas not a matter 
which British ailmirals were likely to view witli 
I much timidity ; but still it was incumbent on a 
commander to take all the data into account. Aid 
j fronj the Swedes could nut be expected, for reasons 
! already stated. The Swedish newspapers freely 


discussed the subject: the Aftonhiad and the 
Gothehorgs Handels og Sjofarts Tidning (^Gothen- 
borg Commercial and Maritime News’) took the 
part of the Allies, while other papers advocated a 
neutral policy. The first-iiained of these journals 
urged, that a bold policy on the part of Sweden 
might induce the Finlanders to rise against their 
Muscovite masters, in aid of the AllieV ‘A 
people’s sense of independence may bo lulled 
asleep ; it can never be destroyed. The Fins are 
aware that, united to Sweden, they^ obey law, and 
not arbitrary power, and tliat their sons will not 
be sent awiiy to Siberia without previous sentence. 
Supported by a friendly j)opulatioii in the country, 
by a powerful fleet on the coasts, which xvould 
scatter the forces and the attention of the enemy, 
the Swedish army, inflamed by the enthusiasm of 
a just cause, hy the ardent desire of avenging at 
last flic furmi‘r treachery and violence of Russia, 
Avould, before long, chase them from every corner 
of Finland, and once more dictate peace.* These 
high-sounding words, conveying much truth and 
some exaggeration, failed of effect : Sweden did 
not join the Allies, nor did the Finlanders rise 
against Russia. Napier, knowing these facts, was 
aware that he could count upon no material aid 
bn Finnish shores, and it behoved him to weigh 
well liis proceedings. Mortifying was it to him, 
and to all his officers and men, to know that the 
English ncwspa]>ers began, to !)c impatient, and to 
ask why, the mouth of Juno having arnved, no 
signal achievements had been rccordcil. This is 
«»nc of the penalties paid hy a distinguished man 
for his reputation ; he is cxjiccted to strew his 
])ath Avith great deeds, wliether tlie aggregate of 
circumstaiices be favourable to him or not. Hasty 
admirers at homo felt so assured that Russian 
j)Owor was to be (annihilated by Sir Charles in the 
Baltic, that pleasure-trips were planned to go and 
SCO the brave work doiie.'^ 

Admiral riuiiiridgc, during the grcjitor jiart of 
the month of May, .and the first week in June, 
was engaged in a siiccial service — service not 
so acceptable to a bravo ofliccr, perhaps, as 
actual fighting — since it involved the destruction 
of pro]icrty : one of the painful necessities, if 
necessity it bo, of a state of warfai’e. The <luty 
iiitruste<l to him carried him up the Gulf of 
Bothnia, to its extreme imrthern limit. On the 
c.aslern or Finnish shores of this gulf, Admiral 
I’lumridgc, between tlie 5(h of May and the lOtli 
of June, destroyed 4f) vessels, afloat or on the 
stocks, amounting to 11,000 tons burden ; 40,000 
barrels of pitch and tar ; 00,000 square yards of 
rough pitch pand a v.ast quantity of timber, sfiars, 
plank, deals, sails, ropes, and other naval stores — 
roughly estimated to amount in value to £500,000 

* Two or threo advertisements, such aa the following, appeared 
in the London newspapers during the summer * Seat of War. — 
Tkip to the Uat.tic.— The Advertiser, being desirous of visiting 
the scene of operations in the Baltic, is anxious to meet with some 
gentlemen who would join In hiring a screw-steamer to proceed 
thither and attend the motions of tho fleet. Any gentleman 
anxious to Join in the expedition may obtain further Information 
by applying by letter addressed to .» 
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I or £400,000. He did not lose a man during tliis 
I scene of destruction. 

The object of this northern exj^edition seems 
to have been, in the iirst instance, mainly an 
examination of the intricate channels between 
the Aland Islands, which form a kind of rugged 
barrier at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
which, possessed by Russia, give liov virtually 
the command of that sea. Admiral Plumridge, 
in the Leojxtrd, acconi])anicd by the Vahroiis^ 
Vulture, and Odin steam-fi*igates, after ascertaining 
that the Aland Archipelago could not bo safely 
navigatc<l without a native pilot, directed his 
attention northward. The vessels moored at a 
certain distance from the shore, wliile the sliijm’ 
boats rowed into several small ports, to make 
manifest to the unfortunate Finlanders that their 
Russian master could not protect tliem from the 
naval ])owcr of England. Brahestad, Uleaborg, 
and Toruea, were tliree of the j)orls tliiis visitecl, 
all near the northern extremity of tlic gulf. It 
was nearly tlic close of May before the a<lmiral 
readied those 7*(*gions ; but a few days then 
sutficed to finish the work. On the .30th of May, 
14 vessels and a great quantity of stores were 
I destroyed at Braheslad ; on the 1st and i2d of .June, 
i 23 vessels were similarly tr(*ated at l;lt*ab()rg, 3 
! at Ukovaryakka, and 5 at Killon<’rusii, two places 
j near lUeahurg ; while aiiotlicr vessel was <le- 

I slroyed on the 8th .at or near Tornca., on the 

1 Komi River. At all these five places, naval 
I stores in large quantity were destroyeil as well 
I as vessels. On the occasion of tlie admiral 
I approaching Uleaborg, four merchants went out 
I to meet liini, under a flag of truce, and begged 
I him to spare the town. lie amiounced that all 
I priv.atc pro]»erty would he spared, and tliat only 
! government buildings and stores would be de- 
stroyed ; but lie, at the same time, gave a warning 
as to the result which might follow any rcsist.ance 
on the part of the townsmen. - At Brahostail, a 
refusjil on the part of the authorities to surrender 
sonic gun-boats led to a landing of the English, 
in more hostile array than at UJeabui’g. It Avas 
only because goA’crnincnt slii[)s and stores were 
kept at those places that the attacks Avcrc made ; 
and the burning Avas unquestionably intended to 
be confined to such imperial proj»crty : hut the 
wiuil has a voice in such matters ; and it is 
I unfortunately true that ])rivatc property snfibred 
from tlie flames, as avcH as tlmt which belonged 
to the Russian government. At Tornea, close to 
the Swedish frontier, the inhabitants procured 
the destruction of the goA^ermiient barracks and 
Avarchouscs before the arrival of the English ; 
they Avere backed in their entreaties by the 
inhabitants of Ilaparaiida, a small town on the 
opposite or Swedish side of the frontier ; and 
the English, after an examination of the tow^ii, 
left it Avith only a small amount of injury. An 
attempt Avas made in parliament, a fcAv Aveeks 
afterwards, to shoAv that the rules of honourable 
'warfare had been in some dcgi*cc departed from 
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in these ;ittueks ; but the charge w^as not sub- 
stantiated. 

The destnictiA-c expcilitiou of Admiral Plumridge 
was closed by an encounter in Avhicli defeat, 
instead of success, attended him. On the shore of 
Finland, a little south of Brahest.ad, arc tAvo small 
toAvns named G.amlc (Old) .and Ky (Xoav) Karlehy. 
The Odiu and the Vultifre arrived off Gamle 
Karlehy on the 7th of June ; and sent out soA'cral 
boats at eleven o’clock in the evening -at Avhicli 
liuur there is still a little d.ayliglit in tho summer 
of liigh latilinles. A summons to surrender 
any stores conirahand of Avar, made two hours 
earlier, seems to have been refused. The boats 
a])i)roached the shore, and attempted a landing. 
Two ]>ieccs of artillery, and two eompanies of 
infantry, resisted the attempt ; an<l a brisk inter- 
change of bullet and ball ensued for nearly an 
hour. The boats Avere ultimately obliged to retire, 
carrying away a few dead and Avounded, aiul 
leaving .a fiiw prisoners in the liands • 

Russians. The Avater is so shallow at Unit ])art, 
that the steam - frigates could not safely come 
Avithin four or five miles of the shoj*e; and lliis 
circumstance prevented them from assisting the 
boats. AVhether tho insignilieanee of tlie place 
(comprising less lhan 2000 iiihahitants) rcndcrcil 
the admiral inditferent to a second attack, certain 
it is that the result of the hour’s fighting greatly 
elated the Russians, and gave occasion for liighly 
coloured accounts in the Journal dc St Pvtirshutv 

* I 

and tlie Invalidc Rnssr, in Avhieh the Russian loss 
was set dow’ii at ‘ four men slightly wounded.’ 

Soon all or these occurrences in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the French fleet arrived, and joined the 
English. Admiral Parscval-Deschuiies ma<lc liis 
appear.ancc ofi* llangJi on the i:3lh of June ; 
on the following day, Sir (diaries A’apier, iiccom- 
])anied by Admirals Gorry and Cl i. ads, made .a 
Aisit of ceremony to the French ailininil ; and 
on the 15th, Parse val-Dcseh cues made a similar 
Cnmplirneiilary visit to bis bn>lhcr-oflieer on board 
the Duke of IVcUiufiton. It Avas a novel and 
exciting scene ; for never before bad English and 
French fleets met in tiinity in the Baltic ; and 
the crews, Avhcii once they had learned to rub olV 
early prijucliees, clioered each other right heartily. 
The blocka<le of all the Riissi.an ports, in the three 
Gulfs of Lh'oiiia, Finland, and Botliiiia, had been 
formally ctfected by Sir Charles Nai>icr before the i 
French arrived, and Avas oflieially notified in the 
London (Ja.zctte on the IGIb of June. Sir Charles 
hud delayed his advance iqi the Gulf of Finland, 
partly to aAvait the arrival of his French .allies, 
and partly by re.ason i)f numerous diflieulties Avhicli 
had to be encountered. Dense fogs for many vlays 
rendered the navigation dangerous to large ships ; 
the Russians had removed various buoys aiul 
beacons Avhicli marked the projier cliaimel ; and, 
moreover, they li.ad removee’ the light-house Avhich 
served as a landmark at llang<'‘». A SAvedish 
newspaper about that lino st;iti;d that •the 
governor of Sveahorg had been dismissed, on 
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accoilnt of the discovery hy the czar, during a 
visit of inspection, of nefarious j>ractices ; tlic 
governor had stolen the copper roof of the for- 
tress, l)ad stolen guns and ammunition, and had 
provided black-painted wooden balls instead of 
cannon balls — appropriating to his own use the 
difterenco in value. All this might have been 
true ; but it remained not less true that Sveaborg 
was a formidable place, which would require 
much study on the part of the admirals before any 
attack could safely bo attempted. 

Sir Charles Napier took up a ])osition in Bare 
Sound, a little way within the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland', about twelve miles from Svea- 
borg, and fifteen from Revel. In the third w eek 
of June, there were anchored in that sound at 
one time no less than 51 ships-of-w'ar, comprising 
28 ships-of-the-linc, 5 first-clas.s frigates, and 18 
stCiamers — such a fleet as had never before been 
seen in the Baltic, irrespective of the novel union 
English and French flags. The guns, of 
large calibre, were about 2700 in number, and 
the seamen and mariiics nearly JO, 000. Early in 
the month, a cannonade of the forts commanding 
ILangd had taken jilace. The forts might have 
been taken without much <lifIicuUy hy a renewal 
of the attack; hut the headland w^as not regarded 
as suilicicnt in irriixn-taiicc to w%‘UTant this display 
of force, cspccijilly considering the strength of the 
Russian position at Sveaborg, a few miles ftirthcv 
east. Day hy day, wdiile in that vicinity, the men 
were w^aitiiig impatiently for the .signal to advance 
to the great stronghold. They believed that what 
any admiral w'ould dare, Sir Charles w^ould dare; 
but they could not know to what extent his 
movements were controlled by instructions from 
Jjondoii. One of the sailors, in a letter addressed 
to his relations in England, said: ^llere we ai’c, 
like dogs tic<l by the neck, all ready to fight when 
let go!’ — an expression wdiich w^ell conveyed the 
feelings and hopes of most of the crews at the time. 
On one occasion, to lessen the tedium of the men, 
private theatricals w'cre performed on board the 
Duke of WcllingtoYi^ the quarter-deck being the 
stage, and scats being raised fur the whole of tlie 
crcw\ Tile common seamen were the perfbrmei*s; 
and if their Charles II. and their Fortunc*s Frolic 
W'cre of homely merit; if the bronzed arms and 
neck of Ijady Clara contrasted oddly with her 
w hite dress and embroidered handkerchief — there 
was abundance of merriment, and tliorein the 
object in view was suliicicntly attained. 

Instead of, or in preference to, any attack on 
Sveaborg, the Allicil admirals resolved on an 
advance up the Gulf of Finland to Cronstadt, the 
island whicli constitutes virtually the fortress in 
defence of St Petershurg. This adA^ance was made 
during the last week in June. When within ten 
miles of the island, throe small paddle- frigates, the 
Lightning^ Bulldog^ ,^ud MagidennCj were sent on 
ahead to sound and reconnoitre more closely, and 
espScially to search fbr any ' infernal machines’ or 
submarine explosives, the existence of which in 


those parts was apprehended. Three larger vessels, 
the Imptrieuse, Arrogant^ and Desperate^ followed 
them at a short distance to afford protection. No 
‘infernal machines* were found; but the recon- 
noitring vessels approached Cronstadt sufficiently 
near to render manifest a formidable array of 
granite batteries, and a large fleet sheltered within 
the harbour. The admirals liad heard of certain 
destructive machines, which had been made at a 
government e^stablishment near Moscow early in. 
tlic year — copi^er vessels, ca])ahlo of holding 700 
pounds of poAvder, to ho exploded cither by per- 
cus.sion or hy galvanic current : tlio knoAvledge 
obtained wfis vague, but sufficient to induce a 
cautions examination of all the ai)proachcs to 
Cronstadt, lest any siicli submarine apparatii.s 
should endanger the hulls of the ships. Ho far ns 
could be discerned, the Russian fleet Avithin the 
harbour nearly equalled in number — about thirty 
— the Anglo-French ships on the outside; hut 
made no attempt to emerge from the hidiug-])lace 
behind stone-Avalls. Some of the Englisli officers 
landed at the small island of Tolbukcn, or Toll 
Beacon, westAvard of Cronstadt, ascended to the 
Bimimit of a light-house, and there inspected, in 
the distance, such a tremendous range of granite 
batteries as astonished all. A general iinx>rcssion 
w^as made, that the place could not ho taken 
hy a njival attack ; and thereupon, after a careful 
examination of the Adcinity, the fleets returned 
cai*!}’’ in July from Cronstadt to Baro Sound. 

Tins famous stronghold receives the same desig- 
nation as the island on which it is situated ; indeed, 
bay, island, towm, port, and fortress, alike boar the 
name of Cronstadt in English maps. The island, 
however, is called lletouzari by the Fins, and 
Kollin-Gstrof (Kcttle-lslaiid) by the Russians. The 
Gulf of Finland narroAvs eastward of Styrs Point 
and Dolgoi Ness: this narrowed portion forms the 
Bay of Cronstadt; a further narroAving occurs at 
Iasi Ness and Peterhof, castAvard of Avhich is the 
Bay of Ht Petersburg ; and at the extreme eastern 
point of this hay, where tlie Neva floAVs into the 
sea, stands the imperial city of St Petersburg. Noav, 
the island of Cronstadt — a bed of chalk, seven 
miles long hy about one in average breadth, and 
familiarly compared in shape to an ox-tongue — 
lies near the inner end of the hay of the same 
name; and the toAvii, at the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the island (the root-end of the ‘tongue*), is 
thirty-one miles’ distance from Ht Petershurg. At 
the cntrfince of the harbour, on an islet opposite 
the citadel, is the strong fortress of Cronschlott, 
betAveen which and the toAvn is a deep channel 
of approach to the port. Cronstadt is not only 
the great naval station for the Russian Baltic 
fleet : it is also the harbour of St Petersburg ; for 
all A'essels proceeding to the capital are searched 
here, their cargoes sealed, and transhipment 
made to vessels intended to ascend the Neva. 
Cronstadt port has three harboui*s — an outer one 
for ships-of-war, an inner one for merchant-ships, 
and an intermediate harbour for fitting and 
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repairing vessels. A deep and broad canal or basin 
runs half a mile into the to^vn, between the middle 
and inner harbours; and near it is an immense 
range of dock-yards. Hie town presents the aspect 
rather of a government arsenal than of a commer- 
cial port, so numerous are the structures belonging 
to the imperial navy. This stronghold was one of 
the mighty works of Peter the Great; but even 
lie could hardly have anticipcitcd the stupendous 
strength which it would acquire under one of his 
.successors. Not only arc the town and harbour 
defended by granite batteries of formidable cha- 
racter, but every islet, every passage, is similarly 
guarded ; insomuch that, if an ciiom^^’s ves.scl 
attempt to sail uj) to St Petersburg, whether nortli- 
* Aviinl or southward of the island, it would have to 
! pass between two bristling arrays of batteries, to 
I i>i ave which would bo almost certain destruction, 
i 'J’lie whole is a slerii incture of strength, unmarked 
I l)v beauty. Altl tough six miles intervene hctwccii 
I tlio island and the ii;ainland on cither side, this 
I lioriion of sea is so encuinhcrcd by islets, slioals, 

’ spits of land, aiul mud-banks, that the practicable 
I cluinnels arc narrow, and the approach rendered 
i all the more diflicult. f)ne of the most extraordi- 
I nary fcNiturcs of the place is the conversion of small 
I islets into strong batteries; and another, still more 
remarkable, is the constiaiction of forts built on 
j piles driven into the mud. Thus, although Croii- 
sfadt Tslaiid is very low, it is armed at all points, 
j (h'onsohlott, llisbank, Fort MenchikolF, Fort Peter, 

I Fort Alexander, Fort Constantine — all arc strongly 
fortified posts south of the island ; while the 
i northern side is defended by many foKs and 

j redoubts, in addition to six or seven batteries on 

; 11 ic mole. Tt w'as not possible for the Allies to 

1 approiicli siifficientl}^ near to ascertain details; but 
there is reason to believe that the towm and j.slaud, 
when visited by the Aiiglo-Frencli fleets in tlie 
midsummer of iWo-l, Averc d(‘fended by 1200 or 
! l.OtK) guns of large calibre, beshlos iliose belonging 
to tlio Russian tleet. 

Irritating must it have been to the English 
admiral to know tJiat lie Avas censured in England, 
by liastily judging persons, for leaving Cronstadt 
Avitbout a bombardment and a capture. Never 
■ before had English ships been calleil ii]ion to 
attack, or to bear an attaclv from, such stupendous 
granite batteries ; the adinirfil Avas responsible to 
the nation for the safety of a fine licet ; and none 
.So Avell as he could judge at Avliat point heroic 
j bravery Avould become rccklc.ss hardihood. 

The Allied fleets returned to Baro Sound early in 
•1 uly, after the rcconnais.sanco at Cron,stadt. They 
remained at anchor during many days ; and in 
this interval, the admirals weighed maturely the 
probabilities for and against the success of any 
great enterprise. Subsidiary expeditions Avere sent 
out in many directions ; but the problem to be 
solved was, Avhether the fleets in a body could 
achieve any signal triumph. Attention was at 
length directed to Bomarsund and the Aland 
Islands. 


Aland or Aland, pronounced ^Oland,* the * Land 
of Waters,* is the archipelago before adverted to 
as guarding the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia. 
It consists of one island, which gives its name to 
the Avhole grouj>, and a considerable number df 
smaller islands, bearing the names of Ekerd, Fogld, 
Vordd, Lemland, «tc. No less than eighty of the 
islands are by some authorities said to be inhabited. 
Thc largest, Aland, is about 18 miles long by 14 
broad ; it has an excellent harbour, Yttcriias, on the 
shore of which is its chief town, the metropolis 
of tlic Avliole group, Bomarsund — ‘ Bar ’ or ‘ Boom 
Sound.’ Tlic AlaiHlcr.s, about 15,000 in number, arc 
an interesting people. They refuse to be identified 
Avitli Swedes, Fins, or Ru.ssians : claiming to have 
a nationality of their ow'ii. Employed in farming, 
gi*aziiig, lisliing, and piloting, they lead an industri- 
ous life, and interest themseU'es little in the politics 
of their neighbours. Aland boasts of having once 
had its OAvn kings ; hut, he this a.s it may, the 
island was in the fouiTcciith century an 
Afterwards it became a kind of fief beh)ngiug to 
the Swedish princes. At various times, during the 
eighteenth century, it A\'as taken .by the Russians ; 
but after each seizure, restored to the Swedes. In 
1807, the A landers themselves expelled a Russian 
force. The year 1800, however, Avitnessed the 
final conquest by Russia, to whom the Avhole grou[) 
has since belonged. During the later years pre- 
ceding the Avar, a steamer Avhieh plied between 
Stockholm and Finland Avas wont to moor for one 
night at Sattunga, one of the easternmost of the 
islands, and proceed at early dawn to thread a 
way through the intricate channels which load to 
the Finnish coast. An cyc-Avitness, Fj)caking of 
the general appearance of the arcliipelago, s.avs : 

‘ The 2>assage between these islands, Avitli then* 
deeply-indented bays, is n)orc like an excursion on 
a lake tliaii on the open sea. It is seldom possible 
to .see far, either ahead or astern ; the view is 
either bounded by fresli green meadows, Aviih 
shorUluggetl cattle and sheep feeding on them, by 
iiice-loulviiig villages, sui roundcd by kitchen-gardens 
or by bare desert cl ills of red granite, abounding in 
felspar, among Avliieli there stretch hazel-shrubs or 
thin stunted Avoods of [)ine.’ 

About the middle of June, Avhilc the main 
l)ortion of tlic English fleet Avas yet in Baro Hound, 
an attack on Bomai'suml Avas jJanned by Captains 
Hall, Scott, and Buckle, in the Ilccla, Odin, and 
Valorous. On the 21st, the three steamers took uj) 
a position in front of the toAvn, about 20(.*0 yards 
distant, and opened fire. The fortress was heavily 
mounted, and was defended also by two coni] sanies 
of riflemen. A brisk cannonade Avas kept up 
for several hours. QTie English account of the 
transaction Avas — that two stnind-hattcrics Avero 
soon silenced ; that scwccly any of the Russian 
shot reached the ships; that all the liouses, 
vessels, and ships* store.s i^ere burnt or otherwise 
destroyed ; that the shipsi left w'hen, during tho 
night, tho fortress Avas in flames in several places ; 
that the lo.ss of the enemy must have been 
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severe ; and that Ihc Allies had none killed and 
only live wounded. Accordinj' to the Russian 
version, however, a red-hot ball from the fort set 
fire to one of the sliips ; tlie English did no serious 
dainago to the fortress; tliey wiU’e obliged to 
give up the contest and retire during the night ; 
the English loss must have been considerable ; 
while the Russians had oidy two killed and iilteeii 
woundc^l. Such contradictory accounts would he 
enibari'assiug, were it not that tljo Journal dc 
St Pctershimj^ during the war, presented so many 
instances of untruthfulncss and glaring exaggera- 


tion. A gallant act was performed by Midshipman 
Lucas on this occasion ; one of the homhs ilrcd 
by the Russians having fallen on the deck of the 
llecla^ Lucas boldly picked it uj), and threw it into 
tlie sea before the fuse Iiad ignited the explosive 
compound within : it was a question of life or 
death for liim in either case, whether ho touched 
the dread missile or not. 

AVhcii Napier and Dcschcues sailed westward 
from Baro Sound, there Avas an evident intention 
to ctfcct something more formidable against 
Rornarsund. Just before leaving this anchorage. 



CllOXSTADT. 


the S])leiidid fleet of flirty- four .ships-of-war (eight 
or ten otJier vessels being employed on S])ccial 
service in diflereiit spots) was inuorcil in four 
lines; all the men were kept in practice; ami 
when, on a signal being given from the flag- 
ship, ‘Mini and arm hoals’ was denoted, ISO boats, 
all fully manned and equi])peil, woukl in a few 
minutes speckle the sea, in readiness for any 
enterprise. It was by those means that Napier 
drilled ami educated many raw sailors, with wliom, 
in the lirsi instance, he was little content. The 
boat ] u'aol ice was especially attended to. All the 
ships’ boats— pinnaces, barges, cutters, launches, 
and gigs — were marshalled into three squadrons of 
throe ilivisioiis each ; each division comprising a 
certain number <if boats, half of which were armed 
with howitzers. The Avholc boat-flotilla was placed 
under the command of a senior otliccr ; Avhile each 
squa<lron and each division was headed by an officer 
belonging respectively tef that squadron or division 
of ships. It Avas, indec(, a fleet of boats, separate 
from, but subordinate to, the fleet of ships ; having 


its own organisation, and being planned in anti- 
cipation of any exigencies Avhich might render a 
bold attack by such a force ox[)e(liont. 

On the 18th of July, the fleets Aveighod anchor, 
h;ft Raro Soumi, and sioero<l for Aland — leaving 
some of the ships behind, hoAvcATV, io watch the 
moATinciits of the Russians at Sveaborg and 
CVonsladt. Tliey reached Led Sound, south of 
the Aland Islands, on the 2lst. On the 22d, tlie 
Pdhdmrghy Blenheim^ Hogue^ Ajax^ Amphioiiy and 
Alhan^ arrived off tlie forts of Romnrsiind, passing 
beautiful scenery by the Avay, hut requiring deli- 
cjite handling to prevent them from going on shore. 
As it Avas fully expected that Russian troops Avere 
hidden behind the Avoods on shore, xireparations 
Avere made to guard the ships from a sudden 
attack ; shot and shell Avero brought uj) ready on 
deck, the men were placed at the guns, 10-inch 
guns were loaded with canister-shot, and a screen 
of hammocks Avas fitted up ; for the ships sailed 
and steamed so close to land on some occasions, 
that ‘a biscuit might have been thrown ashore.’ 
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The precaution was not unnecessary, for shot and 
shell speedily began to pour forth from Boniarsund, 
which would have wrought great injury if better 
aimed. The admiral, in accoixiance with instruc- 
tions from homo, suspended active operations until 
military reinforcements should arrive ; he therefore 
j ordered the ships to retire beyond roach of the 
I guns at Boniarsuiid, but continued a very careful 
I survey of the intricate cliannels. between the 
I islands. Two or three of the ships went on shore 
in the narrow passages, and were with difficulty 
liberated. The officers, by the aid of tlicir glasses, 
c(Uild observe that the great fort or battery at 
Bomarsund had a double range of casemates ; it 
was built in a curve, commanding the whole sweep 
of the harbour, and had a bomb-proof roofing, 
covered by a layer of sand four feet in depth. 
Besides this, there were two round towers or forts, 
built on elevated spots of ground. A temporary 
strand-battery was also visible on the beach. 

A military reinforcement is adverted to in tlie 
])rccotling parngraidi. Wlnm the admirals bad 
fully ascertained, l)y personal inspection, the 
foririidable nature of the granite batteries at 
Cronstadt, Sveaborg, and Bomarsund, and liad 
reported their observations to the homo authorities, 
the English and French governments resolvetl on 
affording military aid, in order that land-attacks 
might co-operate with those made by sea. England 
being less extensively a military n.ation, it was 
agreed that Franco should send an army to the 
Baltic, in addition to the small body of troops 
originally sent with the fleets ; aiul that England 
should provide ships in which to convey this 
army. Accordingly, iluring Juno, and the first 
half of July, ])reparations were busily made 
in France ; an army being despatched from the 
interior to Calais, and provided with all the para- 
phernalia of war. The emperor issued a procla- 
mation to his troo])s on leaving I’aris, wbicli was 
fK)stcd up extensively in the metropolis, ami read 
eagerly by crowds of’ gazers : it eoiitaiued the 
usual kind of appeals to the military ardour of the 
nation ; but it also referred in graceful terms to 
tlio fact — a fact so novel that the Farisians could 
barely realise its importance — that English ships 
would convey the French troops to the Baltic. 
During the second week in July, Calais was a 
scene of excitement, llegimciits of soldiers, stores 
of gunpowder, trains of cannon, wagons of baggage 
and military stores, jiourcd into the town, and 
went successively down to the harbour, where the 
ships were ready to receive them. The transports 
wore anchored in the Calais Hoads, and received 
their quota of men, horses, guns, and militar^*^ 
stores through the medium of steamers, which 
loaded either at the port or at the basin. The 
force to bo embarked, under the command of 
Cencral Baraguay d’Hilliors, consisted of two 
brigades, led by Generals llugucs and Gresy ; 
with General Nicl in command of the engineering 
department. During the brief sojourn at Gahiis, 
where Fi*ench soldiers, Calais citizens, and English 


sailors speedily learned to 'fraternise,* the troops 
exhibited their aptness and tact in managing 
the regimental cookciy. Selecting a part of the 
ramparts protected from gusts of wind, they dug 
furrows in the earth, six feet long, nine or ten 
inches deep, and five or six in width; tin mess- 
pots, conhiining meat, potatoes, cabbage, and soup, 
were }>laccd in rows upon a fire of dry chips in 
the furrows ; and the open-air cookery was con- 
ducted with much success. The incident, a triilo 
in itself, wjis valuable Jis exemplifying a truth 
frequently made manifest during the war — that 
French soldiers have been bettor schooled than 
English in the apt little contrivances and an*aiigc- 
ments necessary for outdoor encami)meiits. On 
the 15th of July, Jill • embarked on board the 
steamers (Jarland, Violet^ Princess Ckmmtine^ 
Princess Ifelena^ Paiin^ Passe-partout^ Cocptc^ 
Coi^se, Fearl4iss^ Wildfire^ Lizard^ Adder ^ Sprightlp^ 
Fire-queen^ Avon, Dasher, iMcifvr, lUcho, Douro, 
and one or two othei's. Most of these J • 

to tlic English navy, hut some were French, and 
others iJiartered from a mail-company. The em- 
barkation was sui)crintcndcd by Caj>tain Lcfebvre, 
of ir.M.S. Dasher, ^fho steamers ciirried out 
the troops to the English war-ships, which then 
received them for conveyance to the Baltic. The 
emperor of the French, in the screw steam-yacht 
J.a Heine. floHmse, witnessed the departure. A 
slight accident to one of the shii>s, in the Downs, 
led to the landing of French troops for a brief 
])criod at Deal ; where the inhabitants enjoyed 
the novel pleasure of welcoming the soldiers of 
a nation against whom England had so often 
fought. 

()n the 3()th of July, from the mast-hca<l of the 
Duke of Wellington, {Sir Charles Xapier’s flag-ship, 
at Led Sound, the shii>s which brought the first 
division of tlie Fi’ench troops were descried. 
General Buraguav criTilliers came in the Heine. 
JTortense ; while the Algiers, 01, Hogal Willum, 
St Vincent, J04, and other laige ships, brought 
the troops. Courtesies and congratulations sj)ecdily 
followed ; visits of ceremoiiy were jiaid ; admirals 
and generals, English and French, vied with each 
other in fricinlly demonstrations ; and all felt that 
now, at least, somewhat ought to be achieved to 
give eclat to a campaign which had hitherto been 
deficient in stirring' inciilents. Admiral Farseval- 
Dcschcnes issued an order of the day on board 
the French portion of the fleet, intended chiefly 
to prepare tlie sailors to welcome their military 
associates. In the midst of much enthusiastic 
and ovcr-straine«l compliment to the fleet for 
what it had effected, the order adverted to the 
military contingent in the folio wdng terms : — 

‘ The llusslan fleets in their own seas appear to have 
decided not to accept the offer of combat made by the 
Allied fleet. 

Before Cronstadt our task seems to have reduced 
itself to the blockade of 500 leagues of coast. 

The Emperor detcrmine(i| that this sliould not bo 
the case, llis Majesty has (chosen and pointed out an 
important object to which our cannon and our efforts 
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should be directed. I am happy to announce that 
object to you. 

The bravo General Baraguay d'Hillicrs cornea at the 
head of 30,000 of our valiant troops. 

The Emperor sends his eagles to join our vessels, to 
shew to the regions of the north what can be effected 
by the powerful will of France armed for a noble 
cause — the right of the weakest, and the liberty of 
Europe. The navy and the army have long been 
accustomed to rely upon each other, having no other 
rivalry than the desire to be foremost in doing good.* 

The commanders, military and naval, imme- 
diately commenced arrangements for an attack on 
Bomarsund ; they steamed m) to the vicinity of 
the fort, to make such reconnaissances as might 
determine the nature of the plan to be adopted. 
Three Russians, escaped from Bomarsund, gave 
information tliat the fortress contained two 
round towers and a long battciy, 100() troops of 
the line, 350 irregulars, 100 armed convicts, and 
550 artillerymen ; wliilcj on various parts of the 
*TS19Wt were 500 rill emeu, 700 iiTegulai*s, 80 
Cossacks, and 4 ficld-picccs. Tlie statements of 
deserters, however, are to be received with 
caution ; and the Allies simply made use of this 
infoi*mation as one among several means of 
arriving at the truth. Home of the ships wore 
so placed as to fonn a cordon round the islands, 
to remain at signal-distance to watch the move- 
ments of the troops on shore, and to cut off all 
supplies of provisions and ammunition ; while 
others entered the straits or fiords leading up to 
Bomarsund. 

The' first week in August witnessed the com- 
mencement of operations. A spot Avas selected 
at which to laud the troofis for a little relaxation 
after thdir confinement on ship-board ; and llic 
l)addle-box boats and ships’ cutters were speedily 
engaged in this duty. The scene was one of great 
oxoitoment; for nearly all the ships furnished a 
contingent of boats for this duty. Tlie French 
troops carried their tent and cooking oqiiifmgc 
in a compact form : the tent-mess being divided 
among six, each man carried one-sixtli part of 
the fittings, including canvas, tent-stick, peg.s, tin 
saucex)an, kettle, drinking-cups, watcr-hottlcs, &c. 
As seven or eight ships-of-war only could bring 
their large guns to hear upon the fortifications of 
Bomarsund, the military arraugements were made 
in conformity with this limitation. Tlie Russians 
concealed their strength as much as possible ; no 
men being seen Imt sentinels relieving guard. 
The only obvious facts were, that large towers, 
which mainly defended the place, were erected on 
the summits of two rocks, each surroimdcd by a 
ditch ; that at the foot of the one tower was a 
long circular front, half occupied on the left by 
barracks, and the other half on the right by 
casemated batteries ; that a second lino of strand- 
batteries had been commenced under the second 
tower, but not brought Ip completion ; that a third 
tower was visible on an idjaccnt island ; and that a 
single earthen battery or five pieces of cannon was 
placed under the trees, about a mile in advance. 


The actual landing toede place on the 8th 
of August, at two points on the island, near 
Bomai'sund. The main body of French, 9000 or 
10,000 in number, landed south of the town, and 
rounded the head of a creek, so as to approach on 
the land or inner side of the fortifications ; while 
a smaller division landed on the north, and uround 
round the head of another creek, wliich brought 
them into near j)roximity to their allies. Nearly 
opposite the town, the Penehpe, Valorous, Jlecla, 
Amphion, kc., took up a i>osition ; while 
other portions of the ficct anchored north and 
south. It was not known whether any vessels 
larger tlian brigs «md schooners had ever boforo 
threaded tlic intricate channels leading up to 
Bomarsund ; hence thc*neccssity for great caution 
in steering the majestic war-ships into those 
waters. The town itself, with its fortifications, 
occupies the end of a peninsula jutting eastward, 
and thus has water on the north, east, and 
south. The name of Lurapar Bfiy or Fiord U 
given to the surrouiiding waters ; but the Bay of 
Bomarsund itself, open to the south, is a semi- 
circle about half a mile in diameter — the shores 
around being for the most part high and well 
wooded. The operations had been delayed some 
days by the non-arrival of the siege-train from 
France ; several French transports, liowevcr, 
aiTived on the 5111 with the guns ; and the ships’ 
carjienters, having been previously engaged in 
ccuistructing strong ])latforms, provided the means 
for lamiing and moving the guns : insomuch, that 
when, on the 8tli, tlie troops and sap])ers and 
marines were ready, tlic guns were ready also; 
^Meanw^iile, the Russian commandant, true to 
the. spirit vvliicU had dictated the burning of 
IMoscoav in an earlier Avar, fired most of the 
villages around, and clianged the neighbourhood 
to a scene of desolation, ai)parentiy with a view 
to ivducc to a minimum any advantage derivable 
by the Allies ffom the possession of tho.so villages. 
The policy w’as, jicrhaps, intelligible in another 
sense also : tlic siege-guns of the French, w'cighing 
45 liuudrcdwcights each, had to be dragged two or 
three miles on sledges, over alternations of rocky 
and marshy ground ; and it Avas important to 
the Russians that the district should afford no 
aid to the enemy’s soldiery in this heavy 
work. 

By nine o’clock on the morning of the 8tb, the 
disembarkation had been effected, and tlie troops 
began their prejiaratioiis for a march to the forts. 
Sir Charles Napier, in the meantime, Avas busily 
moving from place to place, from ship to sliip, 
reconnoitring the shore, and signaling orders to 
the various ships of the fleet, of which nearly fifty 
were in the immediate vicinity, four-fifths of the 
numbci' being steamers. The small steamers w'ere 
employed in carrying ammunition and provisions 
on shore ; while the larger vessels were preparing 
to bring their broadsides to bear upon any assailable 
points. 

To understand the busy operations of nine days^ 
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from the. 8th to the 16th inclusive^ it will he 
necessary to trace them day by day. 

As each French regiment landed, on the 
morning of the 8th, it quickly fell into line, 
and marched through a thick pine-forest and over 
the heights, taking up a camping position for 
the- night at a spot about two miles distant from 
tlie westernmost or inner fort. Tho fort reared 
its crest at a majestic height, and was evidently 
well calculated to command a wide range of 
countiy. Napier visited Baraguay d’llillici-s that 
evening at the newly formed camp, and returned 
to his ship before nightfall. The fine brass siege- 
guns belonging to tlie French were carefully 
landed one by one, as rapidly as the uiovement 
of such ponderous masses could be effected. The 
northern expedition, or the one which eflectod a 
landing north of the forts, had, in the meantime, 
made good progress ; it had been iutnisted to 
Admiral Plumridge to effect this landing ; and tho 
troops, when on shore, wore placed under tho 
command of Brigadier-general Jones : they com- 
prised about 2000 French troops, aided by British 
i marines, artillery, and sappers and miners. They 
speedily attacked a redoubt of five guns, which 
defended tho road, the French in front and the 
mariuos in roar, and captured it at once, I'licy 
took up a position about two miles from Bomar- 
suud, wlicre they encamped, and where, notwith- 
j standing tho precautions of the comman<laut, 
tho Aland villagers brought them an abundance 
of provisions for sale. The ships were net idle 
during these hours, Tho Amphion and the 
PhUgetlion were employed in destroying a mud- 
fort, which, from its commanding position, miglit 
have annoyed the troops during tho landing ; on 
being caj)turcd, however, it was found that the 
Russians had deserted it. The work was so 
quickly achieved, tliat the admiral hoisted the 
1 signal; ‘Well done, AmphioiC The block-shij’^s, 

: Edmhurgii^ Blenlieini^ Aja,v, and Hogim^ having 
; covered the landing of tho trooj^s, returiie<l abreast 
of tlie principal fort, anchoring within range, and 
preparing for an encounter as soon as tlie military 
arrangoments should be completed. Tho Amphion 
and Phlegcthotiy after -hiking the mud- fort, passiMl 
I near the formidable granite caseiiiated battery, 
whence a hot fire immediately proceeded ; and 
during tho day, the ships endeavoured to attract 
the attention of the forts as much as j)ossible, that 
the landing of the troops miglit be unmolested. 

The dawn of early morn on tho 9tli witnessed 
the active exertions of the soldiery to render their 
temporary encampment comfortable, an<l to pre- 
pare everything for an approaching bombardment 
of tho forts. Tho sliorcs were lined with boats, 
carrying ammunition and provisions for Baraguay 
ffHillierB’s troops, most of whom were encamped 
inland, while the rest had bivouacked during tho 
night on the beach. Guns, carriages, boxes, casks, 
strewed tho beach ; peasants’ carts and horses 
— all of them that could be found— were put in 
requisition for the conveyance of baggage up to 


liead-quartci’s ; and all the ducks and geese, pigs 
and sheep, which the Alanders had to sell, the 
French eagerly pnrcliascd. The encampment of 
the main body tbr the night had been near the 
village of Skarpan, built on an eminence situated 
rather less than two miles from the fortress. A 
valley, and a long pond or small lake, intervened 
between the camp and the fortress ; while a range 
of rocks or elevated ground furnished shelter to 
the troops until such time as tho breaching- 
batterics could bo formed. The French had sliewn 
wonderful alacrity in bringing their camp into 
tiily order. ‘ The tents of the stddiery were 
scattered around tho village in every direction 
and i)osition,* said an eyc-witiicss, ‘ upon rocks 
and mounds, in fields and gardens, in the copse • 
and on the heath, on the village-green, and oven 
beneath the windmills. Troops of men were 
inarching about to tlie relief of guards and out- 
posts, and fordging-parties were going outJn search 
of cattle. A good bakehouse and shuightcr-b''‘.;sc * 
had been already established ; and the vivandidres 
had opened their tents, with a guard to protect 
them, for the sale of little luxuries to tho soldiers.’ 

It is oveiy^whcre the same with tho French 
troops : no sooner do they become bivouacked or 
encamped, than they make themselves fairly at 
home. The other military division, under General 
Jones, was encamped not far distant — the marines 
and artillery in a ravine, in the midst of a young 
plantation of lir and juniper; and the rest in 
the vicinity, within half a mile of the nearest fort. 
The fleets, on this day, were watching for any 
opportunity to aid the troops, or to protect them 
during the progress of the land-works. Informa- 
tion having been received that the Russians “were 
about to send reinforcements to the island from 
the Finnish shore, a goutl w atch w'as kept ; boats, 
inaimcd and armetl, were despatched to intercept 
them ; and the gun-boat Cucloo was ordered to 
assist. The reinforcements; were cumi)clled to take 
shelter on a small intermediate island, "vvliere they 
were soon afterwards captured. 

On the lOtli, some of the ‘blue-jackets* were 
employed on shore-service. It was determined to 
send six guns on shore, to enable General Jones 
to form a breacliing-battery : tho guns being 
32-poundors, of 42 liundrcdwcights each. The 
carpenters of four of the ships belonging to 
Admiral Chads’s squadron set actively to work to 
make eight sledges, six for the guns and two for 
the carriages and gear. On the 10th, three of 
the guns w ere safely deposited, with their appen- 
dages, Four sledges were manned, each by 150 
seamen, headed by a senior lieutenant ; and the 
whole commanded by Ca[)tain Hewlett of tho 
Edinburgh, Tho situation selected for the battery 
was four miles and a half inland, over wretched 
ground — ^partly steep rocky hills, and tho rest 
ploughed fields. At five o’clock in the morning, 
tlie boats, with the men, guns, sledges, loft 
the ships ; the annament landed; the men erected 
sheers to hoist the guns : they pulled heartily over 
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the terrible region ; and by one o’clock they had 
reached the camp. Admiral Chads, in describing 
this exjdoit in a <lispatch to Sir Charles Napier, 
said : ‘ Tlie exertions and good-will of the officei’S 
and seamen created much astonishment in the 
encampment of the French troops, who cheered 
tlicm in passing, and, on some of the most dilhcult 
ascents, went in voluntarily and most cheerfully 
to the drag-ropes, an<l gave them assistance. On 
arriving in camp, the men were much exhausted, 
and lay down to rest and prepare their dinners ; 
when an order arrived that they were to embark 


immediately, as the Penelope was on shore under 
the fire of the enemy, and their ships might be 
required. The or^er was received with checi*s; 
and, forgetting dinners and fatigue, they rushed 
down to their boats in three-quarters of an hour 
by a short route, but close under the enemy’s fire.’ 
The perilous position of the Penehpey hero adverted 
to, was one of the many consequences of the 
narrowness of the channels through Avhich the 
vessels had to steer. In endeavouring to thread 
a labyrinth between Prastb and Tofto, she got on 
a rock in dangerous proximity to Bomaraund. The 
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great fort immediately ojiencd tiro, an<l continued 
to i)our a tierce hot shower for more than two 
hours. The (UadiatoVy JfccUty and Pigmy imme- 
diately went to her assistance, together Avith boats 
from the THdeiit and the Paperre ; the flecla and 
Gladiator took her in toAV, hut found her immov- 
able. The position was hocoming serious ; for the 
enemy had got her range, and was pouring a 
shower of iron hail both upon her diui the llcda. 
The EdMitrgh and Valorous thereupon began 
throwing shells into the fort, to effect a divcr.sioii ^ 
while Sir Charles Na^Jner ordered all tlie guns of 
the Pendope to he thrown ovcrboai*d, as a means 
of lightening her. This proceeding fortunately 
had the desired effect : the Penelope floated, and 
was towed away — not, however, until upwards of 
a hundred shot, a few of .tliem red-hot, had been 
fired at her from the great fort, many striking 
cither her hull or rigging. 

Each day now brought matters nearer to an 
inevitable crisis. Each day effected something to- 
wards the completion of the military arrangements 


on shore. On the llUi, Ciq^taiii Hewlett ffnislicd 
the work he had commenced on the preceding 
conveying on shore and to the cain]> 
the remaining three sioge-guns with their carriages 
and gear. On this occasion, he had 200 men to 
drag each gun — the experience of the 10th having 
shewn that 150 Avero scarcely equal to the severe 
labour. The ships* bands accompanied the men, 
to cheer them at their labour; and, to use 
the amusing sailor -like language of Admiral 
Chads, ‘the spirits of the men Avero occasionally 
excited by a dropping shot from the enemy.’ 
While this Avas in progress, Sir Charles Napier 
Avent on shore, drove througli the encampment, 
and concerted arrangements Avith General Baraguay 
d’lTillicrs. The troops were engaged in making 
gabions and filling sand-bags, to fortii a breast- 
Avork for the batteries of long guns. Skirmish- 
ing commenced between the French and the 
Russians ; for the chasseurs, actively jumping and 
climbing upon every accessible spot, came within 
fighting distance of the Russian outposts ; w'hilo 
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the guns from the landward fort poured forth a 
fire whenever a chance presented itself of 'working 
mischief. A Russian spy, dressed as a woinan, 
wius detected in the French camp this day. 

On the 12tli, the artillerymen of the chasseurs 
were busily employed in filling their shells for the 
mortars : three or four hundred of Ihcso shells 
having been accumulated and ranged under the 
shelter of the rocks. The men carried heavy 
planks up to the proper position,* laid them 
horizontally on beds of sand, and ]>laced the 
guns upon the platforms thus niadc. The gabions, 


too— large cylinders of light wicker-work — ^^voro 
filled with earth for the defences. During the 
•evening, the chasseurs worked up so close to 
the fortress, that a formidable oucouuter became 
imminent. Ho little wm previously kiiowm of 
the topography of the district, that General Nicl, 
engineering commander, had to form his plans 
from his o'nvii reconnaissances ; he scrambled from 
rock to rock, and. from tree to tree, with a few 
soldiers accompanying him, and shaped his 
jdaiis according to the observations ■which ho 
was enabled to make in ]»crsou. 











Before narrating the stirring events of the 
l.'Uh and 14tli, it may ho well to describe a little 
more minutely the fortifications oi Ikiinai'sund. 
Omitting minor batteries or redoubts, they may 
bo regarded as four in number, wliicli, from 
their relative positions, may be called the shore, 
south, north, and rrasto defences. The great 
or shore battery commanded *the liarbour by 
its formulablc convex frontage, casemated for 
a number of guns which tlie attacking party 
could not at first correctly estimate ; but it was 
afterwards found that this work was defended 
landward as w’ell as seaward, having a moat on 
the land-side, and being pierced altogether for 
180 guns. The casemate — a bomb-proof chamber 
immediately behind and around each gun, for the. 
protection of the artillerymen — gave great addi- 
tional strength to this work. The southern fort, 
called Fort Tzee, consisted of two rows of circular 
casemated batteries, one above the other, each 
pierced for fom’teen guns. The diameter of the 
fort was about 100 feet,. Above the bomb-proof 


roof was anoflicr roof or sJicd of zinc, pierced 
with small liolcs, through which rillerncn could 
conmiaiul a groat swccji of country. The fort was 
constriictod of poutagomd blocks of granite, fitted 
with great nicety. The northern fort, called 
Fort Nottich, was analogous in character to the 
southern, Ihoiigli dillcring in details. Tlio Prastb 
fort was on the small island of the same name, 
immediately op|)ositc Domarsiind. 

Hucli were the formi<lahlc defences on which 
the Frcncli oi^ened fire on tlie 13th. The forts, 
except the great battery on the shore, w^ere a 
kind of stui’dy, low, round towers ; and it was 
evident that they wouhl be capable of offering a 
stubborn resistance. Ilow far cannon-balls could 
avail against granite fortilieations^ remained to 
bo proveil. The batteries brought to hoar upon 
the works were numbered, to identify them. 
Battery No. 1 (French), for four Kkpounders and 
four moi*tars, was placed at about GOO yards from 
Fort Tzee, to dislodge the zinc roof and riflemen, 
and to damage thc^^embrasurcs below. Battery 
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No. 2 (English) was composed of the 32-pounder8 
brought from the ships, and was placed only half 
as far distant as the first. Battery No. 3 (French), 
of 30-ponnders, was distant not moro than 150 
yanls from the same fort. A battery, consisting 
not only of guns, but of mounds of earth to protect 
the gunners, could at that spot only bo con- 
structed by means of sand-bags and cartli-liUcd 
gabions ; of which many thousand were needed. 
As approached ft*om the land-side, the two round 
forts or towers were encountered before the great 
shore-battery; and it was necessary to silence 
them before the last named could bo safely 
attacked. 

Shortly after daybreak, on Iho morning of the 
13tli, the French, having been actively employed 
since the ftth in bringing up and planting their 
siege-train, and having finished their battery 
No. 1, o])cnc(l fire on Fort Tzco, and continued 
with very little interruption throughout the day. 

^ The effect was tremendous, all hough tlio guns and 
mortars were few in number ; the shells hurst in the 
embrasures and on tho roof ; and the face of tho 
stone-work was shattered to fragments. Towards 
evening, the Russians exhibited, not for the first 
or the last time during the war, a disregard of 
tho honourable principle which usually regulates 
an agreement under flag of truce. A fliig was 
hoisted ; General Baraguay d’Hilliers went up 
with a small escort ; a request was made that the 
bring should cease for two hours, that the 
Russians might have an opportunity to bury their 
dead ; and ho so far assented as to yield one hour. 
It is understood, in such matters, that the time 
shall bo really api>ropriatod in tho manner 
specified ; but the Russians, on tlie contrary, sent 
down to the great fort, and brought up a new 
store of ammunition Avlierewith to contiimc tho 
struggle. This breach of honour greatly exaspe- 
rated tho French commander ; insomucli that ho 
refused a second flag of truce, when signaled at a 
later stage of the proceedings. Tho contest became 
very severe {is night appro{ichcd ; for, oil tho one 
hand, tho French chasseurs, clambering upon tho 
rocks, poured a destructive fire of Imllets into tlio 
embrasures of the fort, striking down tlic Russian 
gunners where they stootl ; while, on tho other 
hand, Fort Nottich rendcrecl aid to Fort Tzec, by 
sending shells completely over it into the French 
camp. 

Tho first conquest of any of tho forts was 
effected on tho 14th. Tho vigorous firing by tho 
mortars and tho chasseurs told so severely on Fort 
Tzco, that it surrendered during tho forenoon, and 
about fifty men became prisoners. The nimble 
chasseurs appear to have taken tho place by 
surprise. General Jones’s battery was not at that 
time finished, and could render no aid in captur- 
ing tho first fort ; but as the great fort and Fort 
Nottich maintained a vigorous fire, it speedily 
became necessaiy to attack them. 

During many hours on the 16th, the French, 
secure in the possession of Fort Tzoe, were busily 


engaged in erecting on an adjacent elevated spot 
a battery for breaching the great fort. The state 
of Fort Tzeo itself had encouraged the Allies to 
persevere in a similar attack on tho other forts ; 
for, during a bombardment of about twenty-four 
hours, tho granite face of tho tower was jagged 
and splintered in all directions, and tho sides and 
edges of the embrasures wore thickly marked 
by tho bullets which tho deiidly aim of the 
chasseurs had poured into them. Tho English 
battery was by this time finished, and presented 
a formidable ay>pearance, wdth its array of sand- 
bags nine or ten feet in height. Although Fort 
’J’/oe was only 300 yards distant, and Fort Nottich 
760, yet, as tho former had just been taken by tho 
French, tho English turned their guns against 
the more distant fort, and in eight hours succeeded 
in breiicliing tho side opposite to them. Tho 
battery was manned by seamen and marine- 
artillery from the Ilogite^ Edinburgh^ Ajax^ and 
nimheim^ under tlio direction of Captain Ramsay 
of the first-named vc.sscl. Sir Charles Napier, 
in his dispatch relating to tho capture, summed 
it up in these brief words : ‘ Their fire was beauti- 
fiill At six P.M., one side was knocked in, and 
the tower surrendered.* It appears that by three 
o’clock tho interior of tho tower or fort had been 
hiid open, and its guns silenced. At six o’clock, 
a white flag having been hoisted, Brigade-major 
Ord was sent to take possession ; he did so; but 
finding that it would not be possible for him to 
maintain his communications with tho English 
advanced-posts after daylight, in consequence of 
tho proximity of tho groat fort, he left the place, 
bringing away with him 3 officers and 116 soldiers. 
Ill tho fbrt lie found sixteen 18-pounders, and two 
32-]>oundcrs. The two forts, tho second of whicli 
w{is thus takiui, so much resembled towers, that 
they were describctl indifferently by cither name. 
Meanwliile tlie ships Avero preparing to take part 
ill the attack on the great fort, which, from its 
proximity to tho shore, was more within their 
reach . Th e A sviodec, Phlegcthon^ Darien^ A rrogmit^ 
ytmphion, Valorous, DHver, BulUdog, Ilecla, Trident, 
DupcrrCy Edinburgh, and Ajax, kept up a well- 
directed fire of shells, which worked much mischief 
oil tho stern granite fortification. Captain Pelham, 
of the Blenheim, a largo 10-inch gun, and 

'])latited it on the cartlien battery which the 
Riissian.s had been forced to abandon a few days 
before ; and there ho boro with wonderfiil coolness 
an attack of a formidable character. The crew 
raised a high defence, and kept up a steady fire 
Avith their one gun against the south-west end of 
the large fort, while tho enemy, with a double 
range of heavily shotted and shelled guns, returned 
the fire Avith far greater force ; shells burst over 
and around the solitary gun. but the blue-jackets 
took matters veiy cheerfully, thrOAving themselves 
on the ground until the shells had hurst/ Captain 
Pelham maintained his position, despite the for- 
midable antagonist against which he had pitted 
himself. In another part ot the scene of contosl^ 
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Port Tzoe, warm work of a different kind was in 
progress during the day. After this fort had been 
taken by the Prench, and before Port Nottich had 
yielded to the English, the commandant of this 
latter fort, knowing the danger to be apprehended 
from the presence of the French in the other, 
^ maintained a fierce tiro against it ; and at length 
* a shell, falling apparently on a magazine, blew up 
tho greater part of the fort with a tremendous 
explosion. 

At length camo tho day, the Kith of August, 
when tho final conquest of Bomarsund was to bo 
achieved by tho capture of the formidable strand- 
fort. While dawn had yet hardly broken, a force 
was despatched to Fort Nottich, to take the 
prisoners who had surrendered to Captain llamsay 
at six o’clock on tlio preceding evening. Tlio 
marines and seamen, when tlicy entered tho jdaeo, 
found three officers and about 100 men ; and tlicsc 
prisoners were marched down three miles to tho 
beach, there to be )>laced on board one of tlie 
ships : the commandant was a colonel in the 
liussian army. As day advanced, the land-batteries 
and the ships' guns kept up a deafening roar, main- 
taining an incessant cannonade against the great 
fort. The arrangemcnla, however, called for much 
caution ; the narrowness of the slip of ground on 
which the French had csiablLshcd tlicir brcacliitig- 
battcry, circumscribed tho operations, else might 
the ships have fired upon the French troops in 
tho cmlcavour to hit the great fort ; while tho 
limited space in tho anchorage before Bomarsund, 
and the intricacy of tho navigation, prevented 
the ships from making so near an approach as 
could bo wished. The fort, replying to tho ships 
and to the land-hattcries with some of its guns, 
had still a few to point to the audacious one ffun 
which Captain Pelham had maintained in position 
iluring tho preceding day ; his situation becoming 
l^ciilous, tho ships wore ordered to increase tho 
r.'ipidity of their fire. Seven of tho ships, which 
happened to bo within range with their 10- inch 
gnus, Avero ordered by Sir Charles to ^givo them a 
shot and shell every five minutes’ — as if ho were 
speaking of j>ills and powders for a sick man. 
This iron torrent, iu conjunction with that which 
. was being poured out by tho French breachiiig- 
battery, was too much to bo borne long : a Hag of 
truce was held out, and tho place surrendered. 
It was the opinion of Sir Charles Napier, expressed 
ill Ills dispatch, that if tho fort had not surren- 
dered on tho 16th, the whole place would have 
been reduced to ashes on tho 17th, so tciTiblo was 
the power of the breaching-battery which General 
Niol had judiciously jdaced within 400 yards of 
the fort, and so heavy tho weight of metal poured 
ill from the ships. Admiral Plumridge, during 
this busy day, was rendering service north-east of 
the town and forts ; he placed his squadron so as 
to prevent reinforcements from being thrown in 
from the Finland coast — a contingency which 
might else have happened ; for the Allies had 
reason to believe that two Russian admirals had 


been sent among tho islands, to determine tho prac- 
ticability or otherwise of aiding the beleaguered 
forts. It had been intended that Plumridgc’s 
squadron should aid tho attack by shelling the 
north side of Bomarsund ; but finding that he could 
not do so without endangering the men in the 
French breaching-battery, he directed his attention 
to the Prastd fort. Admiral Plumiddge, who had 
tho Leopard, Hccla, and Coepte, at his disposal, 
described, in characteristic language, in his 
dispatch to Sir Charles, tho tactics ho adopted : 
everything is ‘ beautiful ’ to a professional man 
which exhibits efficiency in his own particular 
avocation. ^ lie moved his three ships ^into a 
delightful scijuestered position, screened from 
observation by tlio trees on the neck of land to tho 
eastward of tho towci*; having the great Bomar- 
sund fort and it in one [ in a riglit line], so that 
our over-shot and slid I should fall to tho lot of 
Bomarsund. The simultaneous opening fire from 
tho three broadsides was the first intimation the 
tower had of our movements ; and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing at times, from aloft, the steadiness 
and precision with which tho shot and shell were 
deli^'e^e<l from each vessel. J only regret that the 
trees alluded to obscured us all from your view, 
as I feel almost assured this bit of service would 
have been deemed worthy of better notico than 
it becomes mo to give at so short a distance from 
your flag.’ 

Meanwhile, Frasto was tho scene of separate 
<q>cnUioiis. Tho tower or fort, mounting 20 guns 
ill two casemated tiers, and (5 en barbette on tho 
roof, had been invested by a combined force of 
French and English marines, with sonjo field- 
])icceM, on the 16th ; and on the IGth, it was 
attacked bolli by this force and by Admiral 
Plumridge’s S(piadroii. AVben it was known 
that the great fort had yielded, the commandant 
of Prasto lioistcd a white flag. Tho Allies 
ap[)roacbed ; the gates were thrown open ; tho 
garrison marched out ; ami tho whole became 
]>risoiiers of war. These prisoners, niiiiiberiug 
three officers and about 150 men, were removed 
in one of the ships. 

AV^lien tlio flag of truce was held out from the 
great fort, the admiral sent Captain Hall on 
sliore ; and ho, in company with an officer from 
Admiral Parse val-Deschenes, and two staff-oflicers 
fi'om General Paraguay d’ II il tiers, entered the fort, 
and received tho surrender of the place. Tho 
three commanders, Napier, Parscval, and Paraguay, 
then %vent to receive the submission in form. 
The governor, General Bodisco, attempted a parley 
in- the first instance ; but nothing less than an 
unconditional surrender being admissible, ho gave 
up his sword, and yielded himself and the garrison 
prisoners. Chasseurs poured down from tlie bat- 
teries on one side, marines and artillerymen from 
the other; tho place was entered, the magazine 
secured, and tho prisoners taken. The victors 
demanded tlio arms, which wore brought and 
piled up in the square, near the furnace in which 
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80 xnauy of the shot had been mado red-hot. All 
the princijml generals and admirals on tlie part 
of the Allies were drawn uj) in a brilliant group ; 
the troops formed a line of about half a mile from 
the entrance of tho fort to the mole or landing- 
place ; and the Russians, care-worn, dispirited, 
and, in some few cases, fren/ied with drink, were 
marched down to the place of embarkation. From 
a statement made by Governor Rodisco, it appears 
that tlie Russians had been as much annoyed by 
Captain Pelham’s single gun, placed on their own 
abandoned mud-battery, as by whole ranges of 
guns elsewhere — so fatal had been the shots aimed 
through tho embrasures. The loss o^ this great 
fortress was the fii’st defeat of cojisequcncc the 
Itussians liad sull'ercd in tho Baltic, and they 
were deeply mortified ; for it was not simply a 
surrender of the jdacc, but a yielding of all the 
men as prisoners of war. Tlie victors capturcil 
112 moimted guns, 3 mortars, 7 field-iueccs; and 71) 
unmounted gnus. AVhcii all hail surrendered, and 
had been fairly shipped for Kngland, the ])risoncrs 
amounted to tlic following numbers — 323 shipped 
ill the Ilamiibaly 420 in tho Algiers^ 704 in the 
Rogal JViUiamy 207 in the Termagant^ and 521 in 
the St Vincent; making a total of 2235, of whom 
51 were officers, 28 women, and 13 cliihlreii. 

. Thus fell Bomarsund. The capture was impor- 
tant, not only as giving to the Allies a command 
over the whole of the Aland Islands and the Gulf 
of Bothnia, but for two other reasons — the one 
military and the other ])olitical, each of which 
deserves a brief considcrali(in. 

The fall of Bomarsund was, to military engineers, 
a subjc<it of interest, inasmuch as it tended to 
throw some light on a disputed (|uestion. Whether 
granite batteries or earthen mounds are better 
calculated • to resist tlio fire from guns of large 
calibre, is a iiroblcm which lias much engaged 
tho attention of military men in recent times. 
The various defensive ujieratioiis at Kalafat, 
Oltenitza, Giui’gevo, and Hilistria (Chapter II.), 
had, in the latter part of 1853 and tlie first six 
months of 1854, shewn how wonderfully the Turks 
were able, when jmsted behind hastily constructed 
earthen breast- works, to repel repeated attacks 
from large bodies of Russians ; and tiow the fall of 
Bomarsund seemed to shew that bard granite could 
not maintain its soundness against an iron torrent 
from great guns. General Nicl, the engineering 
commandant in the French force, formed a high 
estimate of tho jiowcrs of iron against granite. He 
said ; ^ All the parapets arc built of large blocks 
of granite found on the s])ot ; from a considerable 
distance a cannon-ball is crushed against these 
walls, but in the end the walls themselves are 
sliakcn and broken. The results obtained by the 
16-pound guns at 550 metres, and by tho 
358-pounders at 750, remove all doubt that at 
ampler distances a breach may easily be mado in 
walls of this description.’ The validity of this 
opinion was much canvassed when, at a later date, 
the admiral was inconsiderately reproached for 


not effecting more in other parts of tho Baltic. 
True it was, however, that the eifocts wrought 
surjirised even tho engineers themselves. Tho 
breach made in Fort Nottich by tho English 
battery was frightM; although from a distance 
of 750 yards, tho balls and shells had literally 
knocked down the west side of the fort, clearing, 
a space through which eight men could have 
entered abreast. The Ajax and tho Edinburgh threw 
84-pouud shot with amazing power ; but the dis- 
tance — nearly two miles — was too great to effect a 
largo amount of destruction. An officer who was 
present at the siege, writing a letter concerning it, 
saitl : ‘ I saw the effect of some of our 68-pound 
and 84-])ound shot. The blocks of granite in the 
face of tho walls arc, on an average, about four 
cubic feet thick. These were backed by four more 
feet of solid brick-work. In many places, when 
our shot struck from a distance of 1700 yards, one 
of those blocks woidd split in all directions, and be 
driven back an inch into the breast-work, that 
wjis cracked and forced into the interior of the 
fort. You can hence readily undci-stand how it 
is that a continued repetition of such blows as the 
foregoing will soon crumble down the thickest 
masonry. Nothing can withstand the iron storm 
of a ship’s broadside. I do believe its effect is 
trciruMidous, and stone-work powders before its 
force.’ 

The ])olitical signifieancy of the fall of Bomarsund 
consisted in the evidence thereby aiforded of the 
deeply liidden, long-enduring ambition of the Czar 
Nicholas. Greatly as the Allies were surprised at 
the strength of the place, they hod yet more 
reason to wonder at the vast w'orks wliich were 
evidently jdannod. Documents fell into their hands 
which tended to shew that the Bomarsund of 1864 
was an insignificant fortress compared witli that 
which it had been intended to becomo. There were 
plans and drawings to shew that tho complete 
scheme comprised ten or tw'clvc forts as largo 
as those actually constructed : tho foundations of 
many of which had been begun, and a large 
expenditure incurred. AVhat could have been the 
purport of such a gig{iiitic scheme 'i What enemy 
could Russia fear in a sea of which half the coast 
wjis in her own possession ? These questions were 
of grave moment for Europe. The evidence was 
incontrovertible, that the w^orks were intended — 
not to defend conquests already mado — hut to 
servo as a stcj)piiig-stonc to the acquisition of more ; 
not to repel enemies already existing, but to crush 
any who might oppose an intended additional 
course of conquest. Bomarsund commands the 
Aland Islands ; tho islands command tho Gulf of 
Bothnia and the vicinity of Htockliolin ; and it is 
impossible to avoid seeing how powerful an instru- 
ment would thus bo obtained to aid in the future 
conquest of Sweden. Tho Allies, it is true, obtained 
no evidence that such a project was entertained ; 
but tiie silent way in which the great fortress had 
been reared, almost unknown to tho Western 
Powers, afforded ground for suspicion that a wide 
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solicmc of conquest or acquisition on the Baltic 
shores lurked in the bottom of tlio ambitious czar. 
Among the numerous dispatches sent to the Allied 
govoniments respecting the captui*c, one dwelt in 
forcible terms on the importance of Borajirsund as 
a military post. ‘ Judging from the nature of the 
■works existing, those partly erected, and the foun- 
cUitions of others which have been laid, it was 
evidently the intention of the Russian govennnent 
to have erected a first-rate fortress." The position 
of Bomarsund at the entrance of the Gulfs of 
Finland and Bothnia, with a beautiful and exten- 
sive anchorage, well sheltered, points it out as a 
position of the most favourable nature ; and no 
expense apparently has been spared in the con- 
stiuction of the works already built ; wliilo the 
walls of those partly erected are of the same sub- 
stantial nature.* Brigadier-general .lones at the 
same time poiiited out that the position of Bomar- 
siiiid is naturally very strong, and favonrablo for 
defence : bold and rocky, with a fine command of 
the grouinl in its immediate front. If occupied 
with suitable advanced works, and if fully gar- 
risoned, its capture would have required a long 
course of siege-operations and a large military 
force. Indeed, the speedy fall of Bomarsund 
surprised the Allies themselves, when they hecamc 
acquainted with the formidable strength of the 
place ; the injury sustained by the great fort, 
unbreached, well casemated, and suniciciitly gnr- 
I risoned, was comparatively so small, that the 
j governor might unquestionably have lield out for 
I a considerable length of time ; but, on the other 
hand, the arrival of reinforceiiieiits was efibctually 
stop}>ed ; the gradual destruction of th(5 greater part 
of the garrison was nearly certain ; and Governor 
Bodisco appears, unlike many other Russia n gene- 
rals, to have considered that honourable surreuder 
was better than a liop(‘less struggle. At a later 
date, the British minister of war, while elaiming 
credit to the Allies for an achievement in whicli 
the Avliolc garrison ha<l been defeated- with a loss 
of little more than twenty French and English, 
eliaractcriscd Bomarsund as a fortress ‘ to wdiicli, 
ill a few years, Sveaborg and (kxmstadt would 
have been as nothing ; in its harbour and under 
its guns, the whole fleet of Russia would have been 
able to lie in security. Had Bomarsund not been 
destroyed, in a few years the Gulf of Bothnia 
would have become a Russian lake, aiul Stockholm 
Avould at any moment have l)ccn at the mercy of 
Russia.’ The destruction of such a stronghold was 
not the only important result of the capture : it 
was little less important to open the eyes of Europe 
to the gigantic but stealthy steps of the northern 
potentate. 

The arrival in England of most of the Russian 
prisoners taken at Bomarsund excited a lively 
interest, Forty years had elapsed since the poimhar 
talk had been of war prisons and prisoners ; and 
the novelty W'as rendered none the less striking 
by the circumstance that the prisoners on this 
occasion were Russians, or partly Russians and 
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partly Finlanders. It was a subject of comment, 
as marking the national characteristics of the two 
lx>dies of men, that the Russians and Finlanders 
kept aloof from each other during the voyage from 
the Baltic to England ; each ajipeared to regard 
the other with a feeling conqioundod of dislike and 
contempt. As the ships came to anchor at Sheer- 
ness, it was seen that the humanity which lessens 
the horrors i)f modern warfare had not been 
forgotten ; tho wives of the oflficers had been 
permitted to accompany their husbands, and all 
had been treated as kincily as circumstances would 
allow. They wore retained off Sheerness until 
preparatiq^ had been coiniilctcil fur their recep- 
tion — some at Plymoiitb, in military barracks, 
converted fur a time into a war-j>rison ; and the 
remainder at Lewes, in a building formerly tlio 
county House of Correction. The Lcw'cs division 
attracted much attention in England, Tlic men 
were mostly Finlanders ; while their officers — 
comprising a iniijor, three captaiiLS, five lieu- * 
tenants, and four ‘younkers* or cadets — were 
Russians descended from German or French 
families, and were mostly, like tho Swedes and 
Northern Geriiiaiis, adherents of the Lutheran 
Church. Tlio largest apartment in tlio building 
was appropriated as a dining-room, and as a 
church on Sundays ; the smaller rooms were sot 
apart Jis dormitoric,s, three prisoners to each ; 
a few rooms were fitted up for some of the 
men skilled in useful liandieraft triules; while 
a large shod was coustructed for those — many 
in number — who could carve out ingenious toys 
and trinkets for sale to visitors. Most of the men 
could S])eak a little Swciiisli and Russian, besides 
their native Finnish ; and they exhibited gene- 
rally ail amount of education, in regard to reading 
and writing, superior to that po.^sessed by ]']nglish 
soldiers — a cbaracterisUc wliicli, little flaticring to 
our credit as a nation, imparts an additional 
interest to the country of the Fins, placed as it is 
oil a ])eriIous border-land between the Russian and 
Hwedisli territories, and ex]>osed to the certainty 
of much devastating war in aii}' collision between 
tJiose two moiiarcliies. The [»risoners, during their 
<lcteuiioii in England, behaved for tlxe most part 
with steadiness and order. 

AVliile the captives from Bomarsund were on 
their way to tlic land of their ca])tors — while the 
English "and French nations were exchanging 
congratulations on the important achievement — 
tlic Allied gcncraLs and adminds were called upon 
to decide on tho line of conduct to be pursued 
towards the Aland Islands and their inhabitants. 
There is no evidence that the Western Powers had 
previously agreed on the course to be adopted in 
such a contingency ; unity of plan w'as difficult of 
attainment where two govenimcnts claimed to 
have an equal voice in all important proceedings ; 
and on this account, at Aland, as well as at other 
parts of tho scat of war, the commanders were 
frequently at a loss to interpret faithfully the 
wishes of their respective governments. After the 
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fall of Bomarsund, the Allied commanders issaed 
the following proclamation to the Alanders : — 

the undersigned Commanders-in- Chief of the 
combined naval and land forces, hereby authorise the 
authorities of these islands to continue in the admini- 
stration of their respective duties, and we rely on their 
doing so with zeal and circumspection. 

In times of tumult and war, it devolves upon every 
well-disposed citizen to do his utmost in maintaining 
order and pe.*ice; the lower classes must not bo led 
away with the belief that no law ot order exists, for 
these will be enforced with as much rigour as 
lierctofore. 

Since the late events, which have changed the aspect 
of these islands, the blockade lias been raised, and tho 
public are inforpiccl that tliey are at libcHy to trade 
with Sweden on the same conditions and privileges as 
heretofore. 

Each and every one is cautioned against holding any 
communication or intercourse with tlie enemy or Ein- 
land ; and if any one is found aiding them in any way, 
he will be punished most severely.' 

Luring these transactions in and near Bomar- 
sund, small detachments of ships were cruising in 
various parts (jf the two gulfs ; either watching for 
any traces of movement on the part of the Riisslaii 
fleet^ or ascerlaiiiirig tho hearings, soundings, and 
deferfees of Russian ports on tho coast. One such 
duty devolved oii Captain Scott. This olUecr 
received orders, on the ISth of August, to cruise 
around'the islands, as a means of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning troops, gun-boats, or other forces 
belonging to the Russians. Tho Aiban, 

Oorgon, and Driver^ under his charge, had full 
experience of the diOiculties of Aland navigation ; 
they all went on shore, two of them frequently, 
‘and were not without much trouble extricated: 
their boats and their sounding-lines being in con- 
stant requisition. 'Wlion cruising near Kumlingo, 
Asterholm, and other small islands, he could learn 
nothing respecting troops or gun-boals, but received 
information that a small steamer from Abo was 
somewhere in tlic vicinity. Abo is on the Finland 
coast, not far from the point which soi)aralcs tho 
two Gulfs of Bothnia ami Finland,' and in a direc- 
tion nearly cast of Bomarsund, whence the distance 
is about 70 miles in a straight line. The ships, 
extricating themselves from the narrow channels, 
struck across to Abo, where Scott saw a small 
steamer, and a body of troops in several gun- 
boats. Having approached Avithin 3000 yards, tho 
•AU)an stood in to sound, and there found the 
harbour closed in an ingenious way — ^Ijy a chain 
lai<l on a floating platform, a range of stakes and 
booms, nearly twenty gun-hoats placed at intervals, 
and four steamers under shelter of the headlands. 
Tho ships opened fire, which was speedily returned 
by the gun-boats, and by masked batteries which 
had not before been detected. The object in view 
being to make reconnaissances rather than a 
capture, Captain Scott returned to Led Sound, to 
report hid observations. 

A military force being in the Baltic waters, tho 
Allies felt that a speedy decision concerning other 
operations was necessary; for neither on a con- 


quered island nor on shipboard could an army earn 
glory or obtain advantages. The demolition of the 
forts at Bomarsund was the first work to be done. 
The vast constructions on which Nicholas had spent 
so many millions of rubles, and so many years of 
time, were doomed to destruction. All the forti* 
lications of Bomarsund were to be reduced to a 
shapeless mass of stone and brick. It was about 
a fortnight after tho conquest that tho demolition 
commenced. The fort which Admiral Plumridgo 
had attacked, Fort Prastd, and which, from its 
position, had had little influence on the progress of 
the struggle at the main stronghold, was blown 
into atoms by a largo store of powder placed 
beneath it. Tho other three forts, nearer tho 
town, had already suffered severely; tho work of 
destruction was already half effected ; nevertheless, 
they were blown up by a succession of explosions, 
and many a scene of terrific grandeur was pre- 
sented — granite blocks flying up, timbers blazing, 
and unspent shells bursting. The wives of about 
a hundred Russian officers and men were safely 
conveyed by the Alban to the coast of Finland 
near Abo. The poor Alanders were benefited in 
some degree, in their forlorn desolation, by receiving 
all the stores of corn and meal wliich, in immense 
quantity, had been found in the forts; tho peasants 
wore allowed to Come and take it away in cjirts, as 
a reserve against possible starvation in the ensuing 
winter. A part of one of the forts was left standing 
for a time, that Admiral Chads might have an 
opportunity of trying tho power of his guns against 
it ; tho Kdmhnrgh was brought up, with its 
broadside about 500 yards distant, at which range 
the sliot made a thorough breach in the walls, 
knocking several embrasures into one, and splinter- 
ing the granite fn all directions ; the ship then 
retired to a distance of 1000 yards, a change whicli 
materially affected the potency of the shot. When 
the work of destruction was completed, the soldiers 
embarked in the various troop-ships, and returned 
to Led Hound ; guns and trophies beiiig caiTicd 
away, some by the French, and some by the 
English, and only a few ships ' remaining for a 
time at Bomarsund. 

The time had now airivcd for the military com- 
manders to assist the admirals with their judgment 
concerning the possibility .or impossibili^ of 
capturing Helsin^drs and its great fortress Svea* 
borg (Sweaburg). The army was too large to ho 
pnffitably employecl in cruising about among 
unimportant places : was it powerful enough 
to capture a second of the czar’s strongholds, 
in size and in strength more formidable than 
Bomarsund? Many of tho ships belonging to 
‘ tho fleet liad passed and repassed Sveaborg 
frequently during the summer, partly to examine 
its fortiQcations, and partly to tempt the Russian 
fleet to emerge fi'om its granite hiding-place. 
Rear-admiral Martin, with a squadron of twelve 
or fourteen ships, was, at the time of tho siege of 
Bomarsund, employed in a double service : liis 
larger shifs wore anchored off the island of Nargon, 
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in the Golf of Finland, blockading the port of 
Reyel ; while his smaller steamers were cruisiDg 
between Bevel and Svoaborg, oiTering a tempting 
bait for the Bussian ships to come out and attack 
them — a bait, however, which failed in its xmrpose, 
both hero and in every other part of the Baltic 
throughout the year. Later in the mont}i, Martin 
assumed the command of a flying squadron in 
the Gulf of Bothnia ; while Flumridgo brought a 
large reinforcement to the blockadmg squadron 
in the Gulf of* Finland. General Baraguay 
d’llilliers, Brigadier-general Jones, and the two 
admirals-iu-chief, went in a steamer to examine 
carefully Sveaborg and the Finnisli coast. Abo, 
as Captain Scott had before reported, was found 
to bo well defended, both by gun-boats and by 
land- batteries ; the ships of the Allies were 
amply powerful to destroy or take it, could they 
have approached sufficiently near ; but this was 
one among many examples furnished during the 
year in which guu-boats would have rendered 
more service than ponderous ships-of-thc-linc ; the 
channel for deep-draught shipping into Abo was 
too narrow to warrant an entry by vossols-ur-war 
drawing so many feet of water. As the rcconiioi- 
Iring steamer rounded Ilangb Head, on the way 
from Abo to SvcJiborg, the Allied commanders 
found that the Russians had destroyed the furtifi- 
calions which defended that licjidland, fearful lest 
the enemy might capture and retain it. Fort 
Meyerfcld had first been blown up ; next, Fort 
Gustaf Adolf ; and, lastly, the main defence, Fort 
Gustafsvarn : the entire garrison, and many 
country-people, having been employed in this 
work of demolition. The Allied commanders 
then advanced to Sveaborg, the inspection of 
which was long and earnest; for they knew 
that they would bo called upon to justify their 
proceedings, whether those proceedings involved 
or not an attack on the island-fortress. 

This famous sironghohl — rendered famous by 
the knowledge acquired in 1854, for it was little 
known to the Western nations before that year — 
is in effect a group of islands. To understand its 
arrangement, the distinction between Helsingfors 
a Ilf I Sveaborg must be clearly apprehended, 
Helsingfors, the capital of the Russian government 
of Finland (A^o was the capihil when Finland 
belonged to Sweden), is situated at the moiilli 
of the river Yanna or Wann.a, on the north coast 
of the Gulf of Finland, at about one-third of the 
distance from Haiigo to Cronstadt. The town 
was built by Gustavus I. of Sweden ; it wjus 
burned during the war with Russia in 17S28, but 
rebuilt. Wlien Finland was ceded to, or rather 
forcibly taken, by Russia in 1808, Helsingfors was 
selected as the site for a powerful naval station. 
The town underwent a remodelling in 1815 — 
masses of rock Ibeing blown up, and inequalities 
levelled, to obtain space for new buildings. The 
governor's residence, the barracks, the univer- 
sity, and the assembly-rooms, arc all spacious 
and elegant buildings. The defences are of a 


formidable nature, and have evidently engaged 
much attention on the part of the Bussian goyera« 
ment. There are two forts on the mainland— 
Braborg and Ulricaborg, defending and partly 
enclosing a port in which sixty line-of-battle ships 
might safely lie at anchor. The outer works, 
built on a scries of islands, bear the collective 
name of Sveaborg ; the islands are seven in , 
number, all fortified in immense strength, and 
some of them comioctod by bridges. The forts 
altogether mount nearly lOooguns ; while complete 
accommodation is provided for a js^rrison of at least 
12,000 men. Some of the most forniidablo of the 
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works have been constructed in the solid rock ; 
and the barracks, ai’senals, and magazines are on a 
complete scale. 

The scrutiny of Sveaborg by tlio Allied com- 
manders, from such a sea-distance as could be 
safely maintained, resulted in a decision tljat the 
stronghold could not be advantageously attacked. 
Between tlu? islands which constitute Sveaborg, 
only one wav-sliij^ can pass at a time ; and any 
hostile vessel, sailing up to Helsingfors, would 
encounter the muzzles of 300 or 400 large pieces 
of ordnance, wliicli would effectually riddle the 
hull, if not set the ship on fire, ere the x^crilous 
passage had been com]>lote(l, unless some unforeseen 
and fortuitous occurrence aided the adventure. 
IV seemed to the commanders that a powerful 
army, landing at a short distance, and encircling 
Helsingfors, could alone, by drawing off much 
of the defensive i)owcr in that direction, euablo 
tho fleet to succeed in an attack sea-ward : an 
opinion analogous t(j that whicli had before been 
formed concerning Cronstadt. At a later date, 
Sir Charles Napier, indignant at accusations whicli, 
somewhat hastily and ungenerously, had been 
brought against him concerning his want of success 
in the Baltic, communicated to the TYmes a plan 
and a letter, in which the danger of tlic region 
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around the fortress, by reason both of the shoals 
and tlie bfittcries, was forcibly depicted.* 

Entire nnaiiiniity of opinion w'as not m.aiiL 
festod ; hut the weight of judgment, on the part of 
the Allied generals and admirals, tended towards 
the abandonment of any ])lans of attack on 
►Sveaborg or Cronstadt, and of any further mili- 
dar}’’ operations in the Ihiltic. Ceiujral Baraguay 
d’Hilliers came from France with an army ; he 
aided the admirals to achieve one conquest; he 
earned for himself a liejd-marshars baton ; and 
then the army returned to France. This decision, 
nia<le during the first w'cek in September, dashed 
the ho])cs of many of tlic eager spirits ^pft behind, 
Avho foresaw that no other great conquest wms 
likely to mark tlic close of the sununer or autum- 
nal operations. (.)n the 9tli of the month, the 
Jfeda^ Driver^ Gladiator^ and Asmodef^ wdth five 
troop-transports, reached the Sound fr<»m Bomar- 
siind, bearing a i)ortion of the French army ; the 
steamers towing the transporls. About IGOO men 
rcachotl Oher].»ourg on the J4th ; olhers followed 
in a few days ; and thus ended the military 
expedition to tlie Jialtic. 

VVlicn the troops had gone, Admirals Napier aiul 
J'aiScval-Deseheiies moved their main naval force 
from Led Sound * to Baro 8ouiid and Nargen 
Island, guarding the Gulf of Fiiihiiid. Luring the 
whole of August, a squadron of nine English and 
two French liners ha<l been anoliored off Nargen, 
blockading llevel, but Avitlioiit any active service ; 
while the steamers Tnipfricuse, Eur^ahts^ Arrogant^ 
Mapicienne^ and Eoaamond^ ha<l been cruising 
about the gulf, watching for any tokens of tlic 
enemy, in the shape either of merchantmen or 
ships-uf-wiir. Some of the war-stoaiiiers, when 
at anch^jr, practised at targets in the absence of 
any more formidable opponents, and proved the 
w^ondcrful force of tlic G8-]K)uiid shot, when 
A’^omitod fortli by 10 inch guns, even at a distance 
of «'i mile and a (piarter. Tlu^ whole of Sojitcmber 
passed as August had done, Avitiicssing this large 
squadron in stationary inactivity near Nargen ; 
with this excc]»tion, that the equinoctial gales 
commenced about tlie middle of the month, and 
presented a foretaste of the (pialities of the stormy 
Jlaltie. On the 21st, 8ir Charles Napier arrived 
from the anclioragc at Led 8ound, with the 
greater part of the shijis there stationed. Admiral 

• * I send vou a chart of Sveahor^ and IIclHlnurdre, anti a plan 
of their fortifications, HhcwiiiK the adjacent inlands and niuikeii 
rocka. 

Show them to any naval ti'diccr, younir or old (and you must 
know many), and ank him If it in popsihlc in winter to place buoys 
and bcacnnH on those rocks and shoals ; to conduct a fleet alon^ide 
the battcriOHof Svpubovgr, having neither pfim-boats nor mortar- iKiaU 
to cover the ajiproach of the vessels and boats ; to place the buoys 
on the sunken rucks, all of which arc within range of the enemy's 
batteries. It will rormlre several daj’s for this operation, and they 
will bo under lire niglit and day. 

The Russians themselves could not navigate these seas without 
beacons, and they arc all removed. 

During the time the process of btioylng is going on, the fleet 
must lie at anchor among the outer rocks. 

Imagine to yourself, sir, a soutii-wcst gale coiuing on (and in the 
winter without warning), nnd'judgc what would become of your 
fleet and gun and mortar boats. A great number of the former 
would he driven on the rocks, and the latter would either be 
BW'ampcd or obliged to take refuge in the enemy's liarbour.* 


Chads’s squadron had been at and near Led 
Souud during a pei*iod of nine weeks; Admind 
riumridgo’s squadron had occupied the Nargen 
anchorage seven weeks ; and it now became 
evident that many of the ships were on tlie ove 
of departure, some for England, and some for 
Franco ; the rest would remain, cruising and 
watching, until ice and snow, storms and wind, 
should render further sojourn in those sea,s peril- 
ous. The Aland Islands, in ^accoi*dance with 
instructions from the English and French govern- 
ments, w'cre left to be re-occupied by the Russians, 
after the complete ilcstruction of all the dcfcuecs 
— even doAvn t«) the grauitc slabs which had been 
shaped ready for building. 

October ojiciied amiil some dissatisfaction in the 
fleet that more ifrizcs and more honour had not 
been won, and much complaining in England that 
more Russian fortresses had not been taken or 
<lostroycd. Admiral Blum ridge’s squadron bad 
already dojiarted for England; wliile the ship.s 
yet in the Gulf of Finland began to experience 
daily indications of winter in biting winds and 
driving sleet. Most of the de]>arting ships stopped 
awhile in Kiel harbour ; until, by the middle of 
the month, a really formidable fleet had there 
accumulated. The J)aiics and llolsteiners mar- 
velled at this proceeding ; they saw the great 
arniament.s return to the place Avhence they had 
sailed and .stoamc<l just six months before ; and 
they could bear of nothing further than the 
destruction of one single Russian fortress, as 
the summer’s work of the largest fleet ever 
borne on the liosom of the Baltic. The old 
men among them I’cmombercd tliat Nelson had 
bombarded Coi)cnbagen Avith a fleet scarcely so 
large as that which noAv lay at anchor in Kiel 
harbour, and whicli Avas only one section of the 
Allied force. The Danes received the English 
kindl^^ and heartily Avhen the latter went ashore; 
nevertheless, they Avondered much, and asked 
themsedves and others Avlictlicr the governments 
or the admirals Avere responsible for the paucity 
of achievements. 

Wliilo the hulk of the fleet Avas yet at Nargen, 
scAxral English seamen arrived Avho had been 
taken prisoinu-s by the Russians. As their treat- 
ment had been .kind, a brief n?u*rative of the 
imprisonment is due to the Russian oincci*s and 
to the Finlanders. ^Vhcll the attack on Ganilo 
Kai-lcby Avas made (Juno 7tli), one of the boats 
belonging to the Vidture liaA'ing run foul of a 
sunken vessel, the men in her were captured and 
taken ashore. All Avho had been wounded in the 
strife were carefully attended to in an hospital 
at Gamle Karlehy, Avhile the rest Averc sent on 
to Helsingfors. The invalids were abundantly 
supplied by the inhabitants with coffee, tea, bread, 
butter, seed-cake, beef, fish, rice, and potatoes ; and 
w^hep the poor felloAvs found the black r}*e-l)read 
distasteful, one of the officers caused white bread 
to ho ipade for them daily, at his own expense. 
General Wendt, tlio commandant, came or sent to 
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them every day, and furnished supplies of wine, 
pipes, and tobacco. When the men had somewhat 
recovered, they were supplied each with a new 
blue doth suit, new shoes, woollen socks, and a 
cap. Tlioso who died of their wounds were 
buried in the church-yard — the funeral being 
attended by the officers and principal inhabitants. 
After staying at Karleby five weeks, kin<lly treated 
in all things, they were suddenly removed to 
Imola, about seventy miles inland, on account of 
the Approach of the English 'steamer Leopard, 
ifhilc at Imola, they wore an hospital-dress and 


had soldiers’ rations, but were allowed to mingle 
freely with the kind-hearted peasantry. On the 
21st of September, consequent on an arrangement 
rcsj)octing exchange of prisoners, they were sent 
in light spriiig-carls from Imola to Abo, whence 
they were despatched to Led Sound in a small 
steamer, and thence by one of the larger vessels 
to Nargcn. 

The adiniral-in-chief received a disi)atcli, about 
the middle of the month, ordering him to send 
the prlnci])al part of his remaining ships to 
Kiel, on their way to England. Consequent on 
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this order, the Dule of JVellingtoVf St Jean 
d'Acre^ James Watt, Princess lloj/al, Blenheim, 
Hogue, Pdinhnrgh, Bogal George, Nile, Civsar, 
MajMic, and Cressg, weighed anchor, and com- 
menced their westward journey on the inth. 
During several days, the weather was boisterous, 
insomuch that the ships were scattered, and each 
captain steered towards Kiel without waiting for 
the others : it was not until the 28th that all 
assembled in the rendezvous off Kiel. A sqiia<lron 
of steamers, including the Impineuse, Eurj/alus, 
Arrogant, MagMenne, DesperaJte, Basilisk, BulMog, 
and Dragon, under Captain Watson, was left 
to maintain the blockade in the Gulf of Finland 
down to the latest date the season would permit. 
In respect to the Gulf of Bothnia, the blockade 
was formally raised during the last week in the 
month. 

The gloomy month of November arrived. A 
fleet of great power was anchored off Kiel ; but as 
the officers had few duties to perform, they asked 
and obtained permission to land and visit 


Hamburg, Berlin, and other places within acces- 
sible distance. Invalids and supernumeraries Avere 
sent lioine. Every ship at Kiel was provided, 
by stores sent out from England, Avith rations and 
all other necessaries to last until the end of 
December ; and the admirals and officers, marines 
and soldiers, had little further occupation than to 
think of home, Tlic numbers on board the fleet 
equalled the entire iiopuhition ef Kiel ; hence it is 
not surprising that the i>rices of CA'erything pur- 
chased at that town rose enormously, rendering it 
a costly place to those Avhose pay was so applied. 
The AAdnter set in unusually early, insomuch that 
the liQp,d of the bay exhibited a considerable 
surface of ice, even by the middle of November, 
and skating had commenced on the ponds on 
shore. About the third Avcck in the month, the 
ships at Kiel Avero thirteen in number, mounting 
more tlian IKK) giins, and containing 10,000 men; 
wliile scA^en steamers were still blockading the 
ports in the Gulf of Finland. From time to time, 
telegraphic dispatches arrived from England ; 
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consequent upon which the large ships, two or 
three at a time, left Kiel homeward-bound. 

The last month of the year witnessed the final 
separation and departure of this great armament. 
In the first week of December, Captain Watson 
announced that the state of the ice in the Gulf 
of Finland was sucli as, in virtue of his instructions, 
warranted him in steaming away towards Kiel; 
which he accordingly did. Some of the larger 
ships about the Stame time steered towards the 
Sound, ready for orders to take their final departure. 
Those orders speedily came ; and Christmas-day 
witnessed the presence of all, or nearly aU, the 
ships and crews on English shores. >Sir Chai*les 
Najiicr himself landed at Portsmouth on the IStli 
of December, where he was received kindly and 
heartily by the inhabitants. On the last day of 
tho yc£vr, the Duke of JVullington, J[anics IVatt, 
JToguey Blenheim^ Ltiper-kuse^ Arrogant^ Penelope^ 
and Locust were at rortsmoutli ; the /Slf Jeau 
cFAcre, Pnneess Rogal, Nile, Caisar, and Eun/ahts 
at Devonport ; the Edinburgh, Cruiser, Archer, and 
Mugidcnvie at Leith ; the Odin at Woolwich ; the 
Cressy, Majestic, Royal George, and AmpMon at 
Shcernoss ; the Conflict and Desperate at Hull ; tho 
Bull-dog at North Hhields ; the Dragon, Rosamond, 
Basilisk, and Vulture at Cromarty ; and tho Driver 
at Harwich, 

Thus ended tho o])crations in the Baltic in 1864 
—operations which had involved large military 
and naval arrangements ; which had called into use 
a larger fleet than had ever before entered tho 
Baltic; which had been commenced amid the most 
extravagant anticipations, by the English nation, of 
great results ; which had entailed a vast outlay ; 
and which had ended in much disappointment to 
tho natlion, tho bfficcr.s, and tho men. It will 
be necessary to touch briefly hero upon two 
points — the effects produced on Ru.ssia and her 
domiiiioiis ; and the nature of Iho discontent 
produced at home. 

When tho Allied commanders resolved to 
abandon the Aland Islands, the Russians lost no 
time in regaining possession. The last English ships 
having withdrawn towards the close of October, 
the Alanders became somewhat dejected, knowing 
that their old masters would .soon return. This 
return took place about the middle of November ; 
and tho x^ostal communication between Btockholm, 
Aland, and Finland, was also rc-opened. One of 
the local authorities from Aland was summoned 
to Finland, to justify or oxjdaiu a too favourable 
tendency which he was supx)oscd to have exhi- 
bited towards tlio invaders ; and it was with 
difficulty that ho escaped ])unishmeut. Evidence 
was afforded . that spies in tho Russian service 
were near Bbmavsuiul during tho occupation of 
the Allies ip^uised in various ways : their duty 
consisted tii watching not so much the English 
and French, as the Alanders and Swedes. In 
so far as concerned the Aland Islands, tho Allies 
gained noting and the czar lost nothing by the 
campaign Of 1854, except tho destruction of the 


works at Bomarsund. There was Just time, 
before tho ice set in, to' import merdiandise from 
Sweden into Finland after a stoppage of all trade 
for many months: tho blockade was sotudwhat 
too early raised in this particular ; and the Rus- 
.sians, or the Finlanders in their service, neglected 
not to avail themselves of such an advantage. 
At Revel, when the inhabitants found that the 
blockade was stopped and the hostile ships gone, 
they were overjoyed; the authonties sent out to 
the island of Nargon to ascertain in whalfc 
Allies had been employed during' their sojoutn; 
small trading-ships brought cargoes of tar, fire- 
wood, salt, herrings, and other commodities ; and 
the townsmen were in a x^osition to congratulate 
themselves that the enemy had wrought but little 
harm u])oii tlie town and port, excex)t that which 
had ari.scn from stagnation of trade. They could 
scarcely believe tliat they had really escaped, 
for that year, the horrors of a bomoardment : 
rejoicings and festivities marked their sense of 
the release. The military commandant at Riga, 
(luring the summer, had sunk at the entrance 
to the port several vcs.scls laden with large 
blocks of granite ; and it became evident that the 
Allies would have encountered much difficulty 
in forcing a passage into that port through such 
obstacles. Tlie Russian fleets at Hclsingffirs and 
Cronstaclt emerged cautiously from behind their 
granite screens .as soon as tho Allies had departed, 
to reconnoitre and possibly pick up a few of tho 
enemy’s smsiller cruisers; but some of those war- 
vessels received considerable damage, owing to the 
temx^cstuous condition of the Gulf of Finland ; 
and all speedily returned, to lie up for the 
’\^'il)l.cl^ Lai'ge numbers of labourers were set 
to work, in rejmiring tho road between Abo, 
Helsingfors, and St Petersburg, to facilitate the 
traiisx^ort of heavy stores. The military and naval 
commanders were summoned to the capital, to 
rex^ort mimiiely on all that had occurred, and 
to receive iuslructions concerning new defensive 
works at Cronstadt, Sveaborg, Helsingfors, Abo, 
Revel, and Riga. In short, exception being made 
of tho destruction of Bomarsund and tho inter- 
ruption to trade, the Emperor of Russia had not 
much cause to lament the presence in the Baltic 
of the fleets from the West. 

Proportionably great, however, was the disax)- 
pointment felt in England. A severe x^uuishment 
to the czar was that for which tho English nation 
had hoped, and, as was considered, had paid ; 
insomuch that, when the punishment was found 
to have been light, the nation felt as though there 
had been a breach of contract^ a dex>arture from 
a fair bargain. The disappointment found vent 
rather in newspapers than at public mootings or 
in parliament. It was asserted that our wo^eu- 
walls, during the old wars, had proved sufficiently 
Xx>weriul to cope successfully with strong for- 
tresses; ^hat impregnability had never been 
admitt^ in our former attacks ; that tlie finest 
fleet which ever left our shores should have 
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effected more than simply coming safe home again ; arrangements made on the part of the respective 

that almost every single ship, consequent on the governments. As to the naval operations, so little 

vast mechanical apphanccs of our age, was a were the first-rate sailing-ships — ^those unprovided 

more terrible engine of destruction than any pos- with steam-x>owcr and screw-propellers— suited 

sossed by Nelson or Howe ; that if Sveaborg and to the service required, that they fired very few 

Cronstadt were too formidable, the Allies might shotted guns thi'oughout the year: the vessels 

at. least have taken or bombarded Riga, or Revel, which rendered most service being those of 

01’ Abo. One brilliant debater, in parliament, smaller size. Another circumstance told unfavour-* 

speaking of the inaction of the stupendous fleets ably upon Sir Charles Napier, without involving 

of the belligerents, drew a comparison with a any blame either to himself or to the government, 

transaction which has been made the subject of An announcement bj" electric- telegraph was made 

an epigram.* On the other hand, arguments tbroughout all Euroj'c, during the last week in 

were employed to shew that tlic advantages fc>eptembcr, that the strong fortress of Sebastopol, 

resulting from the campaign ought not to be in the Crimea, at that time besieged by the Allies, 

lightly passed over. It was urged, that tlic czar had fallen ; the news was received as true both 

had been humiliated by the fall of a fortress on by nations and governments ; and while the 

whteh he had expended so much time and money; excitement lasted, the name of Raglan was placed 

that ho had himself destroyed his own works at in comparison with that of Napier on men’s lips, 

liango; that his coinmerco had been ruined for to the evident disadvantage of the admiral. A 

the year ; that the operations at Bomarsund had few days sufficed to prove that the report was false, 

shewn that our sailors and marines had still the and that the time for glorying in. achievements • 

old mettle left in tlicm; that the Russian fleet at Sebastopol had not yet arrived; nevertheless 

had been driven to proclaim itself, if not cowardly, the public did not easily recover its good-humour 

at least undignified; that wc defied the cnem}’* concerning the admiral. 

at the very mouth of liis guns, but that he would When tlie year’s operations in the Baltic were 
not respond; that wc had ascertained some irnpor- ended, it speedily became known that a feud 
taut facts coupcrniiig the power of iron shot and existed between the admiral and the government, 

sliell against masses of granite ; that we had or some members of the government. Sir Charles, 

acquired a thorough knowledge of the intricatci although not c»pculy condemned, was coldly laid 
navigation of tho Baltic, and of tlio kind of craft aside ; and this coldness wounded his professional 

which could best thread its mazes ; and that the pride. On an occasion when civic hospitality was 

prestige of Russia had been considerably shaken, displayed towards some of the officers engaged 
in the eyes of surrounding powers, by the timicl in the war, he expressed his grievances in bitter 
course adoi)ted by her fleet. language.* He asserted, that he had had a fleet 

The discussions on this subject led to a further under his command which, though magnificent 

inquiry — ^Whether the admiral-in-cliief had been in amount and force, was handed to his keeping 

duly supplied and supported by the government? badly manned and disci])lincd ; tliat he had, per- 

Many contended that the force i)laced at liis force, to steer liis course with insufficient aid from 

disposal wius at once too strong and too weak : too cliarts and pilotage ; that ‘ lie was quite aware, 

strong to justify the Russian fleet in emerging, when he went out, that not one-tenth part of what 

and thereby hazarding a naval eiigagenient ; too was expected could be performed;’ that he had 

weak to capture or destroy Cronstadt or Sveaborg. divided his fleet, as a temi»lation to the Russian 

Even if the Russians had consented to fight in ships to emerge from their hiding-places, but they 

open sea, a smaller fleet could have grappled with M'ould not yield to the temptation ; that an exami- 

them. On tho other hand, there >vas a defici- nation told him how fruitless an attack on Cron- 

ency of vessels of light draught, which could have stadt would have been ; that lio could have taken 

approached shoal coasts and asccnde<l creeks and Bomarsund with his fleet and a few troops, even 

rivers ; bulky old 74 and 90 gun ships were in had there been no Ereneli aiTny in the Baltic ; 

abundance, while gun -boats and small light- that when a council of war, held at Led Sound, 

draughted vessels were few. The admiral, early determined that no further military concpiests could 

in the year, had represented the advantage bo achieved, the Admiralty was dissatisfied with 

derivable from steam gun-boats ; but .none were the decision ; that he wrote to the Admiralty, 

ready until tho autumn work was ended. Twelve pr^)osing a mode of attacking Sveaborg ; that his 

thousand troops, although more than >vere needed language was perverted, and himself insulted, in 

for the capture of Bomarsund, were less than would lettcra thereafter received from the government ; 

have been called for at Cronstadt or Sveaborg ; and that the first lord of tho Admiralty, after 

hence the militaiy spirit of the French was as little warning him against rash attempts upon granite 

satisfied as the naval pride of England, by the fortresses, had reproached him for leaving those 

same fortresses unattacked. The general tenor of tho 
mUmaniigemcnt of tlie Engliok fleet and army speech shewed, not only that a quarrel had arisen 

tS. Fj^/ciurth. 111 . With hb .word drawB, between the government and tho admiral-in-chicf 

waiting for Sir liiohard Btroeban ; 

Sir Blchard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting tov the Earl of Ohatbam. 


* Bpccob at tbe Mansion House, Feb. 6, 1805. 
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in the Baltic, hut that the naval and military 
commanders liad experienced difficulty in recon- 
ciling coiidictiiig opinions ; and that the cabinet 
minister who liad so especially complimented the 
admiral some months earlier was the same who 
Iiad now given liim deep offence. 

A si'ccch sucli as this could not escape attention : 
it formed a subject of debate in the House of 
Commons a few days afterwards.* The ministers 
sUted, in reply to a question, tliat Sir Charles 
Napier had neither been dismissed from his com- 
mand, nor censured for the mode in which he 
had exercised it ; that lie had hcen placed u])oii 
half-pay ; and tliat groat licence may properly he 
allowed to tlie free expression of opinion on tlie 
part of an officer so j>laced. In reganl to the 
specific allegations, Sir James Graham stated that 
the correspondence which liad i^asscul bctw'eeii Ihc 
government and the admiral could not be made 
public without detriment to the public service, since 
it involved the discussion of matters pertaining 
to another Baltic campaign yet to come. It was 
implied, lioAvcver, that I lie coldness of the govern- 
ment had arisen, not so much from the ailmirars 
proceedings in the war, as from this circumstance — 
tliat ‘in his correspondence with the Admiralty he 
ha<l recourse to the use of comments an<l expi'ossions 
which were considered to be inconsistent with the 
deference due to the authority he was serving.’ 
On the 8th of March, an attemiit was made, in the 
House of Commons, to obtain copies of sucli oflieial 
correspondence as might throw light <ni the causes 
of the disfavour into which the admiral ajjpeared 
to* 1 lave fallen ; and on this occasion, the member 
who advocated 8ir Charles’s cause made use of 
official documents without the sanction of the 
government, and of Sir James Graham’s ])rivate 
letters without the writer’s consent. This i>ro- 
ceeding was severely censured hy the ministers ; 
the motion was rejected without a division ; ainl 
the ministers repeated their fornn'r declaration, 
that the admiral’s well-earned fame as a naval 
officer remained unspotted ; but that liis mode 
of treating the AdiiiiKilty, in matters for wliich 
that department is responsible, could not be borne 
without injury to tlio ])ublic weal. As a proof 
that the government did not wish to imply any 
disapproval of the conduct of Sir Charles Njix>icr 
in Ids purely naval duties, he was summoned to 
court in July to receive an honorary reward by an 
Order of the Batli ; and, on the other hand, as a 
proof that the ailmiral would not acquiesce in the 
ministerial view of the whole question, he declined 
the honour. At a later date, when jiarliameiit liad 
risen, and when thei’e was no official opportunity 
for publicly noticing tlie subject, 8ir Charles Napier 
adopted the unusual course of publishing, tlirough 
the medium of the l^ondon daily newspapers, a 
series of official letters which had passed betw'con 
him and the first lord of the Admiralty during 
the yej-r 1854. These letters, whatever else might 

^^^reoocedingrs of the House of Commous, Feb. 10, 1800. 


be loft in doubt, demonstrated that collisions of 
opinion among the commanders in the Baltic 
commenced immediately aftei* the fall of Bomar- 
sund : thereby lessening the probability of adding 
to the list of great acliiovemonts. 

PROCEEDINGS IN AND NEAR THE 
WHITE SEA. 

While a powerful English and French aimament 
was confronting Russia in the Baltic, an operation 
of a much humbler kind Avas in progress in 
another of the seas which wash that empire — 
the White 8ea, 

So difficult of access arc the White Sea and 
its chief port, Archangel ; so unpicturesque *and 
inhospitable are ils shores ; so few the objects that 
can afford pleasure to a visitor — that the region 
is almost unknown in England, except to the 
captains and seamen of trading-ships. That all 
ships from the more flourishing parts of the world 
must ])ass :hrougli a portion of the Arctic Ocean 
to reach this sea and this port, is a circumstance 
which alone seems to place it almost beyond the 
]>ale of everyday civilisation. In the early part of 
the present Chapter, the iiosition qf the Baltic is 
described in reference to the German Ocean ; it 
will be necessary now to ai)j>rcciate the relation 
between those waters and the White Sea. 

Northward of the Skiiger Rack, the rugged coast of 
Norway ]>rescnts itself, deeply indented with fiords 
or inlets, fringed with a succession of small islands, 
anil marked hy the towns and ports of Bergen, 
Trondjern, Tromso, and J I ammerfest. Passing the 
Arctic Circle, and bending gradually round to the 
nortli-east and eiist, the coast at length reaches the 
North CajiC, about latitude 71 degroc.s ; and hero, 
at tlie northernmost point of Europe, the Atlantic 
may be said to terminate and the Arctic Ocean 
begin. At this spot the coast takes a new 
direction ; it bends south-eastward, piissing the 
mouths of the Porsangc Fiord, Tana Fioixi, and 
Varangcr Fiord, to the mouth of the river Kola, 
and so defining the limits of Finmark and Lapland. , 
At Sviatoi Nos begins a broad estuary, bounded on 
the opposite or eastern side by Kanin Nos, belong- 
ing to the country of the 8amoiedes ; this estuaiy 
leads to the White Sea, or Bielo6-Mor6.* The sea 
is in effect a sound or large gulf, nearly semi- 
circular, and having a mouth towards the Arctic 
Ocean about 100 miles in width. The sea expands 
towards its southern end into the two Gulfs of 
Dvina and Onega, called Dvinskaia and Oneskaia ; 
west of the Onega Gulf, the scra teiHiinates in an 
inlet, about 1(K) miles long by 25 in mean breadth. 
Generally speaking, the sea has a good depth of 
water, except on a sand-bank off the mouth of Uio 
Onega River : it is, however, subject to much fog ; 
and as the. ice lingers about the entrance to that 
river from the cud of October to the beginning of 

* S«e Map of Ruania. 
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May, the facilities fur maritime trading are limited 
six months in the year. Tliis sea, more 
richly supplied with fish than most European seas, 
was not known to western Eurox>cans until 1553 ; 
in which year Richard Chancellor, returning from 
a vain attempt to discover a. north-cast passage to 
Cathay or China round the north coast of Europe 
and Asia, anchored in tho White Sea ; conscipicnt 
on this voyage, an arrangement for maritime tra<l- 
ing was made between the Czar o’f Muscovy and a 
company of English merchants. A course of trade 
with the White Sea rapidly sprang up, the Dutch 
and the Hansc Towns, as well as tlic English, 
canying thither European and trojacal products 
and manufactures in exchange for the lish and 
j)roduoo of Northern Russia. The foundation 
of St Petersburg put a check to this trade, by 
diverting a portion of it into a new channel ; and 
throughout the wliolc of the eighteenth century 
tho commerce of the White Sea languis]ic<l ; but 
under the Kmjicrors Paul, Alexander, and Nicholas, 
during the first half of the niiiotccutli, it revived 
and became considerable. 

Archangel, or Gorod Arkliangelskoi (‘the city of 
St Michael the Archanger), is the chief town in 
which this trade centres. Tt is one of tlic most 
ancient towns in tho om]>iro, having been in 
existence somewhat ovci* a tbousainl years ; and is 
the capital of a province of the same name, one of 
the nineteen governments vvhieli constitute ^ (treat 
Russia.’ The port is the j)rinci]>al outlet for the 
fish, caviar, ])itch, tar, tallow, train-oil, liiiseetl, 
hemp, tlax, bristles, skins, fur, and tinilu*!*, which 
the northernmost regions of Kuruj^ean Russia, and 
tho north-Avest part of Siberia, export to other 
countries. ’ Archangel exteiuls for about two miles 
along a low flat on the right bank of the Dvina 
(there is another river Dvina, more properly called 
DUua, which falls into tlic Gulf of Livonia 
at Higa), forty miles above tlie point where that 
river enters tlie White Sea. Vessels of large burden 
cannot come up close to the town, on account of a 
sand-bar a little lower down ; hut the I’oadstea^l, 
in tho summer season, is alive with smaller craft 
of every description ; tlie great road fi’om Siberia 
is busy wdth travellers and laden carts ; wdiile 
a combined canal and river .system, connecting 
Archangel with Moscow, and even with Astrakhan, 
brings varied produce from Central and Southern 
Russia. The inhabitants, somewhat under 
20,000 iu number, are mostly engaged in mari- 
time trade or in small handicrafts : fc?w large 
manufiicturcs being carried on. There is a pecu- 
liarity in the town, combining some of the charac- 
teristics of an Oriental bazaar wdth an English 
market; this consists in the establishment of 
several open spaces, on wdiicli merchants and 
dealers erect their stalls, an<l range tlieir goods in 
^ successive rows, each row containing one kind of 
merchandise. Besides these, there i#^caravan- 
sary, the Gostinnoi-DvOr, an extensive niari for 
tho exhibition and sale of goods ; this is defended 
by high walls, six towers, and a ditch. The towm 


is ill built, comprising two crooked streets parallel 
with tho river, connected by narrow lanes; but 
its buildings, in great part of wood, are some- 
what relieved from diiigiiicss by being painted 
externally. 

Tlie stem requirements of war brought an enemy 
into that remote scene of peaceful commerce. To 
capture or destroy siuy government establishments, 
or to stop the cx[)ort trade of the place by blockade, 
or both, were among the plans formed by the 
Englisli government in 1854. The importance of 
the place, however, as a naval or military cstub- 
Hslimciit, and the extent of the commerce, were so 
far inferior to those of tlic ports iu the Black and 
Baltic Heas, that offensive operations were com- 
menced at a later date, and on a very limited 
scale. 

In tho first week of Juno, the English frigate 
Etnydice (:2(> guns), tlic scrcw-corvcttc Brish (16), 
and tlic Miranda (15), ancliorod oft’ Ilammerfcst, in ^ 
Norwa}’', tho most northern tow'ii in Europe, and 
tlio last of any importance met with on the sea- 
route from ICn gland to the White Sea ; here ilicy 
remained forawiiilc, and then proceeded east^vai’d, 
on tlie look-out for Russian men-of-war or large 
merchant-ships. Late in the same month, the* 
entrance to the harbour of Archangel w'as reached ; 
and from that time an almost coutiiuious process 
fol1<»wecl of boarding trading- vessels, to asccriaiii 
wiietlier their ownership or tlieir contents W'cro 
such as to render them liable to capture. The 
Miranda w'as especially busy at this w‘ork, having 
boarded no less than 300 ^c.ssgls, large and small. 
Before any account of the proceedings of tlic 
small squadron reached England, the Eournai de 
St Petershurg gave a highly coloured picture of 
the (alleged) ruthless conduct of tho English iu 
tlie White Sea, accusing them of ^ committing acts 
wholly mnvoiihy of bravo and honourable seamen.’ 
Tho Journal^ after asseverating that the proceedings 
of the English in the Black and Baltic Seas w'cre, 

* ill tho opinion of all enlightened men, no matter 
what may be their country, little calculated to 
reflect honour on tho nation or its flag,’ adverted 
to the operations in the White Hea as a worthy 
pendant to the rest. ‘ Thus w’c have found them 
stopi^ing even the craft loaded with fish, in order 
to possess themselves of such poor spoils, after 
which they burnt or sunk the fishing-boats them- 
selves. As to the masters and the crews of larger 
vessels (when their bravery exercised itself upon 
such), they have been left to gain the shore by 
traversing the swelling waves in fniil boats and 
without provisions. They Lave also seized various 
vessels laden with corn, and bound for Norway 
from ports in the White 8ea, in vioLation of the 
solemn pledge made by their government to that 
of Sw'edcn — a pledge which guaranteed entire 
liberty of commercial intercourse between Russia 
and Norway : the latter, as is well know^n, receiving 
from us all her supplies of wheat.’ This stateinciit, 
full of glaring and unblushing falsehoods, was 
analogous to others which tho ofticial Russian 
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newspaper frequently inserted, and which were 
intended to convey distorted views, both of the 
objects of the Allies, and of the moans whereby 
those objects were sought to bo attained. The 
English ships brought away scarcely any prizes, 
and destroyed little private property, except in 
cases where they were resisted in their search. No 
instructions appear to have been given to blockade 
Archangel until later in the year. An arrange- 
ment was made between the English and Swedish 
governments, that as the Finmarkers, inhabiting a 
desolate region, are almost wholly dependent on* 
trade with Archangel for a supply of food, liussian 
luggers should not be molested while engaged in 
that trade : the motive was humane ; hut the 
Russians took advantage of it to ship producti from 
Archangel to Hammerfest under a colourable pro- j 
text; and if the cargoes were seized, while being 
thus surreptitiously conveyed, it was no more than 
V in accordance with the onliuaiy European rules 
of war. Indeed, the English govemment met with 
much censure in imrliament for debaying llio 
blockade to so late a season. Although Russian 
ships were not allowe<l peacefully to leave Arch- 
angel (except those bound for Finmark), yet those 
i of other nations were free to arrive and depart so 

j long as a blockade was not <leclared ; and thus 

the Danish, Dutch, and Hanoverian vessels were 
I driving a brisk trade — going into Archangel in 
ballast, and coming out laden with corn : the 
Russians selling their corn at a good price, and the 
shipowmers obtaining good freights. It is sad to 
think of disturbing honourable trade by w’^arlike 
checks ; but such checks arc among the inevitable 
concomitants of war ; and many circumstances 
afford ground for an opinion, that the resources of 
the czar would have bccn’moi e cripplod'had the 
blockade been commenced earlier on all the seas 
with which his ports communicated. 

When the small squadron arrived off the mouth 
^f the Dvina, the feasibility of ascending the river 
was considered. Inside the bar or shoal were a 
16-gun Russian brig, Uvo steamers, two schooners, 
apd nineteen gun-boats, each of these last mounting 
two large 36-poiiiiders. The weallier wa.s stormy 
for many days ; but as soon as the storm abated, 
the depth of water in the bar was carefully 
sounded, and it was then found that the vessels 
in the squadi*on drew too great a depth of water 
to enable them to pass. A cruise to Archangel 
hence became impracticable. Information .waa- 
■ received that at Linsli, half-way up to Archangel, 
was the strong fort of Navjorin, mounting 80 
heavy guns ; that strong batteries had been thrown 
up at Solombol, an imperial dockyard near 
' Archangel ; and that the tow'n itself was "well 
defended, both by batteries and by troops — ^hcncc 
the squadron, if the bar could have been passed, 
would still have had rough work to encounter. A 
telegraph, erected on a light-house near the bar, 
was actively engaged in signaling up to Archangel ; 
and the Russians had evidently prepared them- 
selves for any probable contingencies. Meanwhile, 


the English had a taste of the stormy gales, thick 
fogs, and swift currents, which beset thd White 
Sea, and could with difficulty manage their cruising 
in safety. On the 4th of July, while some of the 
boats were sounding, the Russians brought down 
a body of horse-artiUery to the shore, and opened 
a smart fire upon them ; the gun-boats and the 
steamers also made a display of activity, but 
without emerging from the river to cross the bar. 

I'ho small squ^ron, unablo to reach the enemy 
at Archangel on account of the Dvina bar, turned 
in another direction, and sought active service in 
other parts of the White Sea. On the 7th of July, 
the ships sailed and steamed forth in the direction 
of Cross Island, one among many in that I'egion. 
After anchoring here several days, they sailed to 
Sulovetskoi, aw island at the entrance to the* Gulf 
of Onega. Hero, while the Miranda and the Brisk 
w'cro passing, tlio officers observed a number of 
soldiers with several field-pieces, in a wood about 
half a mile inshore. A Jew shots were fired from 
the sliij^s, and returned from the island with 
grape and canister, many of which struck the two 
steamers. A flag of truce w'as scut on shore, 
demanding the unconditional suiTender of the 
monastery of Solovetskoi ; but this surrender 
being refused by the archimandrite, the firing 
recommenced. After a smsirt exchange, the 
Ilussians retired into the wood, and the English 
anchored off the monastery for the night. On the 
morning of the 10th, the two steamers resumed 
fire, aiming now, however, at a temporaiy battery 
which the Russians had hastily constructed during 
the night ; shot and slicll from the one side were 
smjirtly answered from the other, from two towers 
of tlie monastery, and from muskets by tniops on 
tlic shore. The contest became more determined 
as it advanced, until at last the Miranda began to 
pour in red-hot shot, Avhich effectually drove away 
the Russians. The walls of the monastery, how- 
ever, were so thick, that the firing wrought little 
damage ; nor docs it appear that much resulted 
from the enterprise. On various days subsequent 
to this attack, tlio ships sent landing-parties on 
sliorc at different spots, to destroy such buildings 
and works as might be regarded as public pro- 
perty ; two of these idaces were Liamitskaia and 
Kyia. 

Towards the close of August, the cruising brought 
the little squadron near the town of Kola, situated 
at the junction of the rivers Kola and Toulom, in 
Russian Lapland, a considerable distance north- 
west of the White Sea. Kola was the extreme 
north-west fortress of any importance belonging 
to Russia, being Avithiu a short distance of the 
Norwegian frontier, and often regarded with 
uneasiness by Norway," as a fulcrum for the 
Russian lever of conquest. .Kola became a fortified 
town in the time of Peter the Great ; and, being ^ 
situated some distance up a river not easily navi- 
gable, it has always been regarded by the Russians 
as beyond the reach of probable capture. Under- 
standing that the creeks adjacent to the Kola River 
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were likely to conceal vcBsels belonging to tlic 
enemy, and knowing that Kola was so far a place 
of importance as to be the seat of government for 
Russian Lapland, and to have a military garrison, 
Captain Ommancy of the Emydice, commander of 
the squadron, determined that the place should 
be reconnoitred, if not attacked. This duty ho 
intrusted to Captain L^'ons, in the Miranda ; and 
on the 21st of August the enterprise commenced. 

So great are the difTicultics of the Kola River, 
in the thirty miles of distance from the sea to the 
town, that five miles of it arc laid down in the 
charts as unnayigable; and the river is in some 
places so narrow that a ship can scarcely turn in 
it ; in fact, Kola had been hitherto rcganlcd as 
inaccessible to, anything but boats. Captain Lyons, 
therefore, had abun<lant call for the exercise of 
judgment. By sending boats ahead to sound, he 
succeeded on the first day in reaching to within two 
miles of the towm. At one ]X)int, the steamer liad 
to pass within fifty yards’ distance of a precipitous 
cliiF, which, if defondo<l, might have seriously 
checked her progress ; hut nothing iiilcrfered %vith 
her anchoring for the night. On the 22<1, tlio 
Miranda resumed her course ujiwavds aini<l in- 
cessant difTicultics — running aground repeatedly, 
owing to the narrowness and intricacy of tlic 
channel, and the violence of the spring-tide. At 
six in tlic evening, she anchored within 500 yards 
of the town, wdiieli was found to he defended by a 
2-gun battery, built of stone and ‘faced with turf, 
an extensive stockade, wiih blockhouses at the 
cornel's, and loo[)holes in the houses tor musketry. 
Lieutenant Buckley Avas sent on shore, under a 
flag of truce, to donnind surrender ; the letter 
which he conveyed is given in full helow' in a iu)to, 
to shew^ the nature and form of the demands made 
on sucli occasions.* The night having passed 
■without any response to the summons, and early 
morn on the 23d having shewm that the l^attery 
was manned and the defences made ready, Captain 
Lyons saw that the Russians intended to resist; 
and he accordingly began active operations imme- 
diately. He hauled down his flag of truce, aiul 
opened fire on the battery, stockade, and loopholed 
houses; the hattery-guns were soon dismounted, 

‘ The tmderwRTicil, Captain of Her UrilaniiLc ^lajcsty*s Slcani-ship 
Jtfiranda, hereby demands the iminodiulo aiul uncondiUonal sur- 
render of tho forts, garrison, and town of Kola, wiUi all arms, 
oannon, and ammunition, atid every article of 'whatever description 
belonging to tho UusBian government. 

If these terms are aoceptcid, tho garrison arc required, at tho 
expiration of one hour fi'oin the receipt of this communientiou, to 
pile their arms on an open space without the town, the orilcrrs at 
the same time delivering up tiieir swords, and the whole suri on dering 
themselves as prisoners of war. T|^c uruis of the mule iniiabltuuts 
■who have bwsn enrolled must (having been previously collected by 
tho garrison) also be delivered up at the saine time. 

If these terms arc strictly complied with, the town will bo spared 
and private property respected, but the forts will be destro3'cd, and 
aU government property either destroyed or embarked. 

In the event of the above terms not being acctqitcd, It is recom- 
mended that all women and children should' immediately leave tho 
town. One hour will be allowed from the receipt of this communi- 
cation for an answer to bo returilSd ; if at tho expiration of that 
time no reply is sent, or if, being sent, it does not contain an 
nnoonditlonid acceptance of th^ above terms, hostilities will 
ooinmenoe. ' * K. M. Lyons, Captain. 

Bated on board Her Britannic MoJcsty*s Steam-ship Mirmida^ at 
anchor off Kola, tho of August im: • 


and the battery reduced to a heap of ruins ; but, 
nevertheless, the musketeers in the stockade and 
the loopholed houses bravely resisted for a con- 
siderable time a storm of shells. Captain Lyons 
then felt himself compelled to fire the town itself ; 
he poured in a storm of shells and red-hot shot, 

I which set it on fire in various places. The Miranda 
herself w'as not free from peril at this time; 
she grounded during a brisk wind and violent tide 
wdthin 300 yards of tho burning .town, and only 
avoided destruction from the hurniiig fragments 
which Avero blown on her by having her sails, 
rigging, and deck, kept constantly Avetted. Captain 
Lyons now sent tho pinnace and tho two cutters 
ashore, Avith a parly of marines, marine-artillery, and 
seamen, to drive out the enemy, Avho had rctuiTied 
to the battery, and to destroy some government 
buildings and storehouses, which, being a])art from 
the toAAUi, had hitherto escaped the flames : this 
was eflectod. Lyons found that the defensive 
aiTangemeiit had been made in anticipation of a 
boat-attack only ; that such an attack would have 
resulted in serious damage to the boats attacking; 
but that tlic Russians, not expecting that the 
Miranda Avoukl liave tho hardihood to steam up 
such a river, had neglected such precautions as 
might easily have been adopted ; for, although the 
Avholo of tlic inalc inhabitants had been aimed, 
drilled, and enrolled, the town Avas destroyed 
without the loss of a single man on the side of tho 
English. Concerning the dcstniction itself, Captain 
Lyons thus Avr«>te, in his dispatch to Captain 
Ommaney : ‘ As avc steamed out qn the morning 
of the 21 til, tho flames, having destroyed the rest 
of tlie toAvn, Avcrc just communicating Avith a small 
suburb, the. only remaining part. lloAvcver 
melancholy the utter destruction of the town may 
be, the nature of the defence, and the obstinacy 
Avith Avhich tlie enemy persisted in firing from 
A'arious parts of it until destroyed, rendered it 
imperative on me to do so ; and it is satisfactory 
to think that no non-combatants can liave been 
hurt, for besides the extension of the term alloAved 
ill the sniniiions, Avomcn anil children had been 
seen loaAung the toAvn during the whole of the 
jirevious day, Avith baggage.’ So difficult w^as the 
Avork Avhicli the Miranda had to perform, that she 
grounded no less than eight times liuring her 
progress up and down the river ; for Avhile she 
was engaged botbro Kola, the Russians took up all 
the buoys Avliieh the sailing-master, Mr AVilliams, 
had skilfully laid dowm during the upAvard passage,* 
insomuch that his Av^ork of sounding had to be 
performed anew during the. descending voyage. 

This service being accomplished, Captain Lyons 
next steamed on to Litscha Inlet, sixty miles 
Avestward of Kola River, Avhere several Russian 
mcrchant-AX'ssels Avcrc believed to lie concealed ; 
and on that same evening, the 24th of August, 
he captured two schooners and four luggers: 
the schooners, laden Avith salt-fish, Avero sent to 
England as prizes; the luggei's were destroyed. 
A similar expedition was then made to the Gulf of 
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Motow, ntid to Kilduiu Island, during \yhich two 
moru Inggei's were captured. 

A few other small achievements of this character 
terminated the year’s proceedings in the White 
Sea. No Russian ships-of-war were encountered ; 
and as Archangel could not be reached on account 
of the shallowness of the water, no town of any 
importance sufi’ered from tlie Allies, except Kola. 
The expedition was without political irai)ortancc; 
yet was it justifiable, in the existing ignorance of 
the nature and extent of Russian power in that 
remote region. Here, however, as at Aland, the 
Allies departed too soon ; for at the end of (3ctober 
and the beginning of November, the port of 
Archangel was full of shipping, busily engaged in 
exporting and imj>orting during the few rcnniining 
days of an unusually favourable autumn. 

PHOCEEDINGS IN THE NOUTII PACIFIC 
AND KAMTCJIATKA. 

Still more remote, more bare and dismal, more 
difficult of access from Western Europe, w'as another 
region, necessarily l>rnught within the terrible 
embrace of war. Situated many thousand miles 
from Oclcssa, from St Petersburg, from Archangel, 
and washed by the Pacific, is a peninsula belonging 
to the same gig.antic power as those three widely 
separate<l cities — a power wdiich holds uninter- 
rupted dominion over 210 <legrces of longitude, 
grasping just two-thirds of the circumference of 
the earth’s surface. The peninsula here adverted 
to is Kamtchatka or Kamtschatka. 

It must ever riink anujiig the most remarkable 
of political achievements, that the czars of Muscovy, 
without *any large expeditions, became virtually 
the ])ossessors of the whole of Northern Asia, from 
the\Jral to th(5 Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to 
the sands of Tatary. Alul never since that acquisi-. 
tioii have their successors lost a single acre of the 
region thus obtained ; but, on the coiitr.ary, they 
have encroached more and more on the Tatar 
border in one part, an<l on the Chinese border in 
another. Siberia, the general name of this little 
known territory, is not less tliaii 3G00 miles in 
length, by 2000 in its greatest breadth, containing 
an area nearly ec|ual to that of the whole of 
Europe ; yet is the entire j»opulation only a little 
in excess of that of London. If the possession 
of such a vast waste be politically important, 

* thereft)rc, it cannot be from tlie number of subjects 
which the czar thereby ac(iuires. Down to so late 
a date as 1580, Europeans were without know- 
ledge of this deselate region. The Cossacks, during 
a raid across the Ural Mountains in that year, 
captured a town called Isker, but which they 
named Sibir; and this Sibir became afterwards 
a general designation for all the country discovered 
further east. The conquests extended to the 
river Irtish in 1584, to the Obi in 1G04, to the 
Sea of Okhotsk, on the Pacific, in 1639 ; and the 
whole region may be' said to have fallen by the 




year 1660. The most noteworthy circumstance 
is, that the czara took but little trouble and ex- 
pended but little treasure in these acquisitions : 
tlie conquests being made for them, rather than by 
them. Ncaidy all the expeditions were undertaken 
and brought to successful issue by private adven- 
turers, mostly Cossacks, wdio were influenced 
mainly by a desire of plunder; nay, they pro- 
ceeded in their undertakings without any prc-coii- 
certed i)lans — ^mere rovers, seeking any advantage 
at the expense of their neighbours. This career 
of easy con(iuest shews that the tribes inhabiting 
Siberia must, besides being poor in actual num- 
bers, liavc been w’itliout such a' bond of union 
as would have enabled them to present a bold 
front to the invaders. The tribes or nations were 
numerous ; comprising Samoiedos, Ostiaks, Bash- 
kirs, Buriates, Tungoossos, Yakutes, Koriats, Kamt- 
ehatdales, <^ 0 . The Cossacks and Muscovites 
fuuiul most of these tribes to be leading a nomadic 
life, roaming from one district to another, and cul- 
tivating only small and widely separated patches 
of grouiul. The conqueroi*s soon saw that, by 
acknowleilging the czar as their master, they 
might obtain offices, control, and emoluments 
ill the newly acquired territories ; and in this 
way di*l the ruler of Muscovy become the ruler 
of the whole of the vast region forming tlic north 
of Asia. As the jiower consolidated, so did com- 
merce arise ; insoimicli that, at the present day, 
Siberia trades with Europe by a road which, after 
leaving Tobolsk, crosses the Ural Mountains to 
Perm ; witli (diina, by a caravan-route fj*om 
Kiaehla ; with the Tatar nation of Kliokan, by 
caravans starting from the Irtish, and crossing 
tjie steppes of the Kirgliis 'J’atars to Khokuii and 
Tashkend, wlicpcc goods arc ilistributed to Kash- 
gar iind ^"arkaud ; and with Bokhara by caravans 
wliicli start from Orenburg, and cross the country 
of tlie Little Orda or Horde of Kirghis. These 
trading relations arc small, compared with those 
between European nations ; but if Russia should, 
as many statesmen have feared, ever acquire 
power ill the south-east of Asia, the caravan 
trading-routes may possibly become channels of 
conquest. 

The only i>art of Siberia that could interest 
the Western Powers in 1854 was that which, 
being washed by the Pacific, is accessible to' 
ships. As to the northern coast, it is a sealed 
region : nature has there xdaced an unconquerable 
barrier. Magnificent rivers, the Obi, Yenisei, and 
Lena, flow northward into the Arctic Ocean ; 
hut the ice-bound coast is fatal to all navigation, 
except for short distances during a few summer 
weeks. At Behring’s Strait the Arctic Ocean joins 
the Pacific ; and from that x>oiiit to the month of 
the river Amuc or Ainoor, where tlio Chinese 
Empire begins, Russia commands the Pacific coast. 
A veiy tortuous coast this is — ^first rounding a 
f eninsula to the Gulf of Anadyr ; then marking 
the south-east si4o"of tlie large peninsula of Kamt- 
chatka ; and, lastly, forming the boundary of the 
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extensive Sea of Okhotsk. Immense as is this 
range of coast, it is marked by only two towns 
of any importance, P6tropaiilovsk (St Peter and 
St Paul) and Okhotsk ; the one situated near the 
southern extremity of Kamtcliatka, and the other 
in the north-western corner of the Sea of Okhotsk. 
In Europe, these two towns would bo regarded 
as very small and insignificant ; yet are they 
the capitals of their respective ])rovinccs, and 
the eastern end of Siberia. Besides this Asiatic 
coast, Russia possesses tlic north-west corner of 
America, w’ashed in like manner on one side by 
the Pacific, and on the other by the Arctic Ocean ; 
it is a vast territory, one-fourth as large as Euro- 
pean Russia; yet it has only one small town, 
Sitka ; it contains little more than (>0,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has no trading importance except in 
furs and fish. 

When war hruko out, the proceedings of the 
Western Powers, besides expeditions on land, of 
course comj)risc<l the :idopti(>n of ])lans against 
Russian ships-of-war, in wlialcver ])art of the 
world they might be. In lliis sense, and in Ibis 
sense only, was the North Pacific worthy of the 
attention of the English an<l French governments. 
Pctropaulovsk, Okhotsk, and Sitka, might liavc 
been loft untunclied, ha<l it not ])ecn iiccessaiy to 
keep a watch on all ships 1>elonging to the Russian 
navy. The czar was known to ]>ossess three or four 
mcn-of-war in the Paeitic at tliat lime, which 
might have wrought great injury to English 
eommcrco in the Chinese and Australian seas if 
left unmolested ; hence the necessity for active 
interference. Admiral Price, in uommand of the 
British s^iuadron in the I'aeifie, was otf ('allao 
when he received news, early in ^lay, of tlie 
declaration of war. The nature of tlie instruotions 
sent out to the admiral may be gathered from the 
‘general racniorandiim’ wliicli he immediately^ 
issued to the squadron.* The s(piadron sailed in a 

^ President f at Cai/a^f 

Thn lioar-ndmirol Commandcr-in-cliief desires to inform tlio 
cnutains, cominaiidors, ofRcrrs, seamen, ami marintH, sorvinif on 
l)Of»rd Her MajCHly’s ships tuid vessels tinder his command, that l>e 
has received directions from the Lords ConmiLssioiiers of the 
Admiralty, to comply with the orders contained in a letter received 
from Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
eonveying the Queen’s commands that wc should forthwith com- 
mence and execute all siieh hostile mcasuios as may be in our 
power, and not at vurianee with the orders passed by Her Majesty 
in Council, against llussia, and aguinsl all ships belonging to the 
Kmperor of Kussla, or to his subjects, or others inhabiting within 
any of his countries, territories, or dominions. 

In carrying out these instructions, the Hear admiral desires 
to record Ids opinion that there will bo much to be done uiK>n this 
station 1>y the squadron under liis orders ; that Cireat hritaln has 
a right to expect from it a proper nreonnt of the lliissian frigates 
that are known to bo now upon the station, as well as of the 
utitnerous privateers that it Is known soon will be. 

The Rear-admiral relics with con ti donee upon the assistance 
that will ho afforded by each of the officers, scainen, and luarincs of 
the squadron, towards fully and effectually carrying out all that their 
gracious Queen and country -will expect of them ; and as the time 
is now close at hand when some of the squadron may calculate 
upon being in oction with some of the enemy’s ships-of-war, he 
feels assured that all will unito in taking such steps ns arc 
necessary, by daily practice and other moans, which, added to 
their charaetmstio bravery, will bo calculated to render them not 
only superior to their enemy, but inferior to none in the world. 

D. Pll'CK, 

Rear-admiral, Cuinmandcr-in-cbicf. 

7b Officers, Seamen^ and Marines. 

servMg in the equadron on the Paeyie stntioti/ 


few days to the Marquesas Islands, situated nearly 
in the centre of the Pacific, almost due vrest of 
that pai*t of the coast of South America marked 
by the port of Callao. At one of these islands, 
Nukaliiva, the French had a settlement consisting 
of a small fort of throe guns, storehouses for salt 
jiro visions, a few neatly built houses for the gover- 
nor and officers, and barracks for about 150 soldiers 
belonging to the French colonial regiments ; a 
French sliip-of-war was stationed there, the captain 
of which acted as governor. The settlement was 
kej»t up, ]>artly as a means of retaining a place of 
rciKlcy.vous for French ships in that region of the 
Pacific, and partly as a rich storehouse of bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, guavas, and numerous fruits and vege- 
tables with which to victual cither war or trading 
ships. Near this remote settlement at the Mar- 
quesju?, several English and French ships-of-war 
rcinaiiicd jit .anchor during the grcJiter part of the 
month of .June. Thence, when another ship li.ad 
arrived from Rio Janeiro, the wliolc sailed north- 
ward or north-westward to ll()iir)hilii, one of tlic 
Sandwich Islands; tlie English and French nations 
Iierc, as elsewhere, taking equal part in the enter- 
prise. Honolulu is in the direct route from the 
Mart]uosas to Knmtohatka; and being a very fertile 
island, it was a convenient spot at which to 
conqdote the arrangements necessary for the due 
victualling and watering of the ships. 

The admirals and seamen, while thus employed, 
had ample opportunities of ohservingihe wonderful 
a<lvancc inaiJe by the Sandwich islanders during 
the j)resent century ; and the more thoughtful 
among them could not but have sj>eculatcd on the 
probability that tlioso islaiuls would one day i)o 
eagerly sought as a jirize by one or more of the 
Euroj^caii jiowcrs, .aiul by the United States : 
perha])s Incoming a cause of war, unless temperate 
councils prevail on all siilos. Honolulu, the name 
of the tow’ii as well as the island, had arisen in 
thirty years to the condition of a well-built town, 
coiitnining 15,1)00 inliabitants ; and those very 
JSaiuhvicli islander.^, who were barebacked, un- 
lettered sav.ages early in tlie century, had become 
a community boasting of tlire(j newspapers. It may 
bo doubted whutlicr the modern history of ‘society 
l)reseiits any contr.ast more striking than that 
associated with these islands at the beginning and 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Let any 
one, familiar with the recitals of French and 
English navigators at the former date, compare 
tlioso recitals with the tone of the Honolulu news- 
papers in 1854, and estimate hi imagination the 
immense social interval between the two djites.* 

♦ The Honolulu newspaper Pvtj/nesian, of llie 22(1 of July, con- 
tained the followinf?, iniitatinf? in all pointa the court-ft<''a8ip*f'f ttio 
l^nclon newspapers • An audience was given by His Majesty on 
Friday, the 2lRt innt., to Itcar-udiniral David Trice and Rear-admiral 
Fevrier dcs Pointes, on which occasion they were accompanied by 
the representatives of Great Jlrituin and France ; by the commanders 
of the several English and French vessels-of-war now in port ; and 
by numerous other officers of tho squadron ; and also by Ulsbop 
Maigrct, with a number of kia clergy. Each udinlral addressed 
Ilia MfOcsty to the effect, that they visited the islands to refresh and 
recruit tjioir vessels, and that they were happy to find Ilis Mujeatv’s 
kingdom in a state of peace and order. They were gratillcd with 
the present opportunity of meeting Ilis Mqjesty, and of offering 
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Tho king, Kaniehameha, at the time of the admi- 
rals’ visit, kept up a full court ; had his palace 
guards and ministers of departments ; a queen, and 
princes and princesses, all surrounded with the 
attributes of royalty ; an aristocracy, and represen- 
tatives from the British and French courts. How 
much of this apparent civilisatiou was hollow, 
time only could show ; his majesty was reputed to 
bo inordinately fond of drink ; and there Avere not 
wanting fears, on tlie part of English and French, 
that he might, in an excited moment, bo brought 
to sell his islands and his people to the United 
States. Tho central X)Osition and tho splendid 
natural gifts of those islands render the great 
maritime powei*s (England, France, Russia, and 
the United States) adverse to any appropriation 
which might shut them out from a share in the 
advantages ; hence the watchfulness of tho four 
powers, each upon tho other three. Tho islands are 
invaluablo to ships stopping there for a season ; 
cattle, sheep, vegetables, finiit, coal, water — all are 
procurable in abundance; insomuch that three 
hundred of tlie South Sea whalers make Honolulu 
a central station to refit and take in suj)plics. 

The Allied squadron remained at Honolulu from 
tho 17th to tho 25tli of July. It compi-ised eight 
ships, four English and four French. The English 
division, under Rear-admiral Trice, consisted of 
the President, frigate, 50 guns, Captain Burridgo ; 
Pique, frigate, 40 guns, Captain Nicolson ; Amphi- 
tnte, frigate, 24 guns, Captain Fredericks ; and 
Virago, steamer, 0 guns, 300 horse-power, Com- 
mander Marshal, Tho French division, under 
Rear-admiral Fevrier des Pointes, consisted of 
La Forte, frigate, GO guns, Captain do Miniac; 
VEnrgdice, frigate, 32 guns, Ca])lain Lagrandiere ; 
JJArtemisc, corvette, 30 guns, CajHain L’Evefpic ; 
and VOhligado, brig, 16 guns. Captain Bosenavat. 
The French guns w ore more numerous, but the 
English of licavier mctjil. All the shij>s left 
Honolulu on the 25111 ; but the Amphitrite and the 
Artemisc wore dclaclicd on the 30th, to sail east or 
north-east to San Francisco ; wliilo the remainder 
of the squadron proceeded on their northern route 
to the rugged seas around Kamtchatka. 

To ^hat extent tho Russians had anticipated 

their best wiKbes for his prosperity. Ilis Majesty replied, recipro- 
cating the pleasure expressed at meeting the llritlsh and French 
admirals, and was glad to And bis islands afforded tho necessary 
rofreshmonts for ships-of-war. which he should bo happy to 
welcome to his ports, of all nations. Ilo alluded to his neutrality, 
which he should enforce, and which he desired to be respected. 
Ilo also expressed his wish that tho present war might bo brought 
to a speedy conclusion, and that pciico might again pervado tho 
nations of Europe. 

His Majesty availed himself of tho offer of the Virago, hy Admirals 
Price and Des Pointes ; and on Saturday, July 22, at eleven o’clock, - 
emharked with Her tlio Queen, Princes Liholiho and 

Kamohamnhsi, Piinccss Victoria, tho Kuhina Nul, J^Iinistcrs of 
State, members of tho Privy-council and of the House of Nobles, &c. 
The representatives of Great Urituin, France, and tho United 
States, and a largo conipsny of ladies and gentlemen of Honolulu, 
were also on board, which gave the whole excursion a social and 
agreeable character. The fine Imnds from the English and Frencii 
Aag-ships discoursed sweet music during the whole trip, and added 
not a little to the enjoyment of those on board. As the Virago 
passed out among tho squadron, the yards of every ship were 
manned, and His Majesty was saluted by both the admirals* ships 
at the same moment: and again on rcturnbig, the yards were 
manned : and every, honour paid Ills Midcsty which could have 
been paid the greatest sovereign of Europe.' 


and provided against these hostilo movements, the 
Western Powers had yet no means of determining. 

It was known that Russian ships-of-war Avoro in 
tho Pacific ; but their locality and manoeuvres 
were uncertain. It was known that tw-^o Russian 
ships in those waters, tho Aurora, of 44 guns, and 
tlie D&ina, of 20 guns, w^ero woll fitted and mannod : 
indeed, one of them had been repaired at the 
royal dockyard at Portsmouth, shortly, before tho 
commencement of hostilities — an exhibition of 
friendliness which was much criticised at the 
time, seeing tho almost inevitable approach of 
w^ar. Tho Pmna, Captain Lessofisky, had left Ho- 
nolulu on tho 1st of June, but retunicfl to it again 
on the 10th ; and being then joined by the Aurora, 
from Valparaiso, tho two proceeded northward — 
whether to escape tho ajiproaching Allied squadron, 
or to attack l^nglish and French whalers near 
Kamtchatka, remained to bo ascertained. It was 
ultiiiuitcly discovered that the two ships reached 
Tdtropaiilovsk, in Kamtchatka ; while a third, 
the Pallas, lay at anchor off tho mouth of the 
Amur, iji the Sea of Okhotsk. So immense is 
the distance between St l*ctcrsburg and Tetro- 
l>aulovsk, whether overland througli Siberifi, or 
round Cape Horn, or round tho Cape of Good 
Hope, that, although war was declared in the 
last week of March, tho fact was not known at 
Tetropaulovsk until i^ast tho middle of July. 
Rcar-adinii*al Zavioko, governor of Kamtchsitka, 
immediately on receipt of this iiitclligenco made • 
the best arrangements in his power for tho safety 
of the scantily inhabited region intrusted to liis 
k<.‘ei>ing. The gaiTison had been considerably 
increased about a mouth earlier by reinforce- 
ments which had marched through Siberia to 
tho mouth of the Amur, wlicnco stcamem had 
conveyed them across the Sea of Okhotsk to 
Tt'tropaulovsk. The town, situated on a sort of 
inner bay, is protccte<l by a long sand-bank running 
parallel witli it, leaving only a narrow entrance 
from lljo ouicr to the inner bay. I'lie Russian 
governor dismantled tho Aurora and Dvina, and 
moored them, broadsides on, as a sort of battery 
to defend tlio entrance of the harbour — ^they being 
sheltered behind the sand-bank. . Tho town was 
also defended by three batteries — a 5-gun battery 
at the extremity of tho peninsula forming tho 
harbour; a well-consiructc<i fascine-battery of 11 .. 
heavy guns at the water’s edge on the opposite 
shore ; and a 8-gun battery *at some distance on 
the same side. With these defences, aided by a 
small force of troops and seamen, the governor 
awaited the approach of enemies who had never 
yet brought the din of war into those remote 
regions. 

It was on tho 29tli of August that the Allied 
squadron arrived off P6tropaulovsk, after five 
weeks’ voyage from Honolulu. The admirals 
speedily formed a plan of attack, which was to 
be made on the 30tli ; when suddenly tho English 
squadron was thrown into consternation by an 
announcement of the suicide of Admiral Price. 
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An overwrought brain not unfrequentl;^ loads to 
such a calamity when failure has attended the 
exertions of one placed in a responsible position ; 
but it is rarely that, on the cvo of a great enter- 
prise, a hardy and experienced man sinks under the 
pressure of his responsibility. Hence the suicide 
of that lamented officer has never been well 
accounted for. Just as the action wjis about to 
commence, Admiral Trice went down into his 
cabin and shot himself : this was ‘the beginning 
and the end, so far as his brother-officers knew. 
IIo was no raw and inexperienced seaman, likely 
to bo rendered timid by tins horrors of war ; neither 
was he unacquainted with the burden of command. 
Some of the best officers in his squadron were not 
yet bom when Price entered the royal service. 
He served as midshipman on board the Ardent 
at Copenhagen in 1801 ; as midsliipman in llio 
Centaury lio^ssisted in the capture of four French 
frigates in 180(5 ; he witnessed further active service 
in and near the Baltic in 1807 and 1808 ; ho was 
twice made prisoner by the Danes ; he served on 
board the IlawJCy as lieutenant, when ibo Fvcneh 
frigate Aiinazonc was destroyed, and wlieii a Frcndi 
convoy and three armed brigs were capturc<l ; ho 
commanded the gig of that ship in a bold attack, 
bringing off some transports and a 10-gun brig 
in Iho face of a bcjivy tire from the shore, and 
receiving the second of two severe wounds 
which bis gallantry Iiad drawn upon him ; and 
be served in various seas until the conclusion 
of the war in 1815. The long x^eaco presented 
him with few ox>portunitics f[)r active service ; 
but Ids apiiointmciit to the command of the 
South American or J’aeifio station slicAvcd that 
the government placed conlidence in his abilities. 
His suicide may perhaps be regarded as the result 
of a sudden mental failure, acting on a frame 
wiiich had weathered seventy winters. The officers 
in the English squadron kept this catastro])ho as 
quiet as possible for a time, to j)rcvcnt undue 
excitement cither on the English or the Russian 
side; nevertheless, (he death cast a gloom over 
every one, for Admiral Price M^as much liked ; 
and this gloom was not lessened by Die fact, that 
the a|Ji)roacbing battle Avas fought Avith the dead 
body on board. Captain Sir F. W. E. Nicolson, 
senior officer of the squadron, noAv hccamo com- 
mander and responsible head of the Englisli di\d- 
sion ; and it devolved upon him to concert x>lans 
with Admiral dcs Pointes. Price and Des Pointes 
bad agreed u})oii a certain mode of attack, which 
Nicolson and the French admiral noAv determined 
to carry out. 

On the 3 1st of August, the Aveatlicr being calm, 
the three English frigates Avero placed in position 
by the steamer, bi*oadsidcs on towards the l)attcries 
outside P5tropaalovsk. The marines from the Pre- 
sident, under Captain Parker, were transfoiTcd to 
^ the Virago steamer, and landed to take possession 
of the 3-gun battery, which was expected to give 
much annoyance. Although greatly impeded by 
brushwood of an almost impenotrahle character, 


the marines, aided by English and. French sear- 
men, soon reached the battery, Avhidi they found 
deserted : the guns of the battery being rendered 
unserviceable, the party returned to the Virago, 
but not without receiving some damage from 
the heavy fire of the Russian frigate Aurora, 
anchored in the inner harbour. The 5-gun battery, 
at the extremity of the peninsula enclosing the 
harbour, being most exposed to the tiro of the 
ships, was soon silenced. There then remained the 
strongly constructed fascine-battery of 11 heavy 
guns, at thcAvatcr’s edge, on the mainland opposite 
the i>eninsulsi. A breeze springing up in the 
afternoon, enabled La Porte anti the President, the 
two outer ships, to take up fresh positions nearer 
to this battery. The guns of all the ships now 
kept up a fire in this tlirection, Avhich at length 
silenced the battery, but without th iAdng aAvay the 
gunners. No attempt appears to haA^c been made 
to follow up the ad\^antagc on this occasion ; for the 
ships ceased firing, and were moved out of range 
for the night. There is reason to believe that the 
mov^emeiits of the two commanrlcrs Avere di.s- 
furbed by the painful feeling which the suicide 
of the Bi’itLsh admiral had produced ; there Avas * 
uncertainty in the councils, insomuch that no 
further active ineasuros Avero taken dui*ing the 
three folloAving days. The Russian official account 
of the action spoke of ‘ a hesitation in the ranks of 
the cnorny,* Avhilo on shore nejir the 3-gim battery ; 
and that, on seeing this hesitation, a body of 
Russian seamen ‘ rushed in advance, and oveii;hreAv 
the French, Avbo retreated to the shore in great dis- 
order.’ It also asserted that ‘night alone put an 
end to the combat : the damage suffered by the 
enemy must bo considerable, for he required three 
days to repair it.’ Both of these assertions ai*o 
doubtful — more than doubtful — but it is quite true 
that ‘during this lime avo also [the Russians) 
repairetl our batteries.’ On the following day, the 
1st of September, the Virago steamed to the Bay 
of Tarinski, near at hand, aiul landed a party avIioso 
melancholy duty Avas to inter the body of their 
hapless commander ; a tree, Avith ‘ 1). IV cut on 
its trunk by a knife, became the simple memorial 
of tlic interment. * 

On the -Ith of Seplember,* the contest Avas 
rcncAvcd. Bcveral consultations Avere in the 
interval l^eld betAveen the English and French 1 
commanders, who, having obtained a little know- | 
ledge concerning the position of certain batteries , 

not visible from the ship^ and concerning the : 

condition of the toAvn and gari’ison, formed an 
opinion that an attack upon the north cn<l of the 
town by a landing-party Avould probably meet 

* In tlio Knglish and llusipinn accounts of these transnetionp, 
there 18 u remarkable dlHcrcpancy, equal to one in llir rlatrs 
a 88 ignecl, after making allowance for the diTcnity between the Old 
and Now Styles. This is probably due to variations in the * reckon- 
ing’ of time, US estimated by longitude. In travelling eastward, the 
days, f/om noon to noon, are shorter, and in travelling westward 
are longer, than when the observer remains on any one meridian. 

The authorities at i'^tmpaulovsk had luwsibly travelled eastward 
from St Petersburg, whereas the Allied commanders had come west- 
ward round Cape Horn— a diiferenoo of one day in the reckoning 
would henec arise. 
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with success anrl lead to important results ; while, 
with a view to occupy the enemy’s attention as 
much as possible, it was determined to make a 
simultaneous attack on a battery of five pfuns 
plfOced on the low part of the peninsula ; and in 
addition to this, a party of marines and seamen 
were to land ncfir a round fort at the nortli end of 
the peninsula, and endeavour to obtain possession 
of the batteries and the heights wliicli surrounded 
the town. Pursuant to these arrangements, about 
8f)0 men, eijimlly selected from English and 
French, were i)hice<l on board the Virago, which 
steamer was tlieii lashed alongside La Forte ; the 
boats for the disembarkation being placed on the 
opj>osite side, and tlie PreHdaut i)eing taken in 
tow astern. No sooner did the sliips come within 
range, than tlic Russian batteries opened a heavy 
fire, and wrought much miseliicf against the masts 
and rigging of the frigates, especially La Forte ; 
the commanders, too, were in anxiety concerning 
the Virago\ crowded as her decks were with men. 
The President ancliored within 0*00 j'ards of the 
peninsula whicli guarded the liarhour, and here 
attacked one among many batteries, Avhich obtaineil 
* the names of the Saddle, Gorge, Point, Inner, 
I’ath, Snakedn-grass, l*arker\s, Chirden, ami Citadel 
Batteries — these names being ap|)arently given by 
the English, to distinguish the batteries one from 
another, by slight circumstances connected with 
their respective forms or positions. The Haddic 
Batk^ry, of seven guns, attacked by the President, 
return e<l the fire resolutely ; the giuiiicrs retiring 
occasionally for an instant under sbcltev of the 
sloping platform on which the guns were placed, 
and then springing forth, loading and firing again : 
the resistance was indeed vigorous, and a consider- 
able tiiAe elapsc<l before the President coukl silence 
tliis battery. Meaiiwliilc, La Forte ancliored at a 
further distance from tho end of the ])eninsula, 
opened fire on the Round Fort or Gorge Battery, 
of five gnns, and speedily silenced it. These two 
preliminary oiierations being ell’ected, the marines 
and seamen were enabled to lautl from tho Virago; 
the force, comprising a large portion of tlie 
crews of all Iho shi[)s, was commanded — the 
Englifc seamen by Captain Biirridge, the French 
by Captain Lagraiidierc, and the marines by 
Captain l^arkcr. 

This land-expedition had a disastrous result. 
The plfin was — that tho marines and the French 
. seamen sliouhl ascend Nikolaiska Hill, which 
commanded the town on the north ; and that the 
English seamen should proceed by a road to 
tho left, with a view to storm certain batteries 
ill tlio town which commanded the passage of 
tho Gorge. Inmicdiiitely on the landing of 
the force, the Russians, strong in position and in 
numbers on tho hill, opened fire on them. The 
marines, supported by part of the seamen, 
ascended the hill as well and as quickly as 
they could ; but they were sadly impeded, not so 
much by the steepness of the hill as by the thick 
jungle which covered it. The Russians, however. 


were di’iven back, and the Allies succeeded in 
outflanking some of the batteries ; but tlicir loss 
was most severe; for the Russians were in con- 
siderable force on tbo brow of the hill, while other 
parties kept up a harassing fire of musketry from 
iog-housos at a short distance. When, stiniggling 
against these difficulties, the Allies reached the 
top of the hill, Captain Pcarkcr w^as killed while 
gallantly loading on the marines, and Lieutenants 
M'Calluiu anil Clements wounded. Tho men, 
losing their commanders, began to give way ; 
and after many rallies, tlicy were compelled to 
yield to the incessant fire maintained against 
them. They retreated to tho boats ; but even 
lierc further loss attended tlicm, because tlio j 
boats bad to be brought within range of the : 
encm3’’s muskctiy. Besides Captain Parker of 
the Royal Marines, Captain Lefebvre of the j 

Enrgdke was killed ; and in additi^ to Lieu- ! 
tenants I^PCallum and Clemcnt.s, lieutenants 
Howard and Palmer were wounded. It was a i 
mortifying termination to tho enterprise. Cap- j 
lain Burridge, in his dispatch relating to tho i 

moYcmcnt, said : ‘ The difficulties of the land ami I 

tho jungle were more than they could contend 
against, while an unseen enemy was firing u]>on 
them from all siiles.’ The numerical strength of 
the garrison was greater than tho Allies had 
been led to expect. The left attack, by the I 

road, was frustrated by the strong defences of | 
the Gorge, in musketry and fiold-]>ieccs ; while the j 
rigid attack, up the hill, was checked by the 
dense jungle, which at once impeded the advance 
and covered the defenders. 

Wliether tlic advance u]) the hill to the jungle 
was justifiable, depends on the amount of informa- 
tion which tlic commanders possessed at the time ; 
hut it put an end to tho contest and to the 
wiiole ex[)edition. All the cye-w it nesses, whether 
engaged or not, dcsci*ibed the contest on land as 
lerrihle ; and all bore evidence to the bravery 
with whieli the Russians defended llieir positions. 
One sentinel attracted esj''eeial admiration : sixty 
rifle-shots were aimed at liim ; hut he never ; 
ceased for an instant to pace to and fro at his post, j 

regardless of tho balls which whistled around his | 

heail : he escaped uiitouehed. The Tuarinos on j 
tho hill were exposed to a succession of perils; j 
when, imi)edcd by the thick bush of unJcrw^oocl: 
and brambles, they were compelled to retreat, 
tnaiiy of them came to the edge of a precipice 
seventy feet deep ; deadly volleys were pouring 
in upon them from tho rear, and they had tho 
alteniativc of being shot as they stood, or of 
jumping down the precipice ; many took the leap, 
and w'cro either maimed or killed. 

The 5tli of Heptember was a mouniful day to 
the Allies. Instead of renewing the attack wdtli 
a hope of victory, they buried their dead. In 
their official returns, they Avere obliged to include 
^ killed* and ‘ missing’ in one entry ; for they 
remained in ignorance of tho real fate of many 
of their companions. The totals presented in tbo 
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two squadrons were — Killed or missing, 4 officers 
and 48 men ; wounded, 6 officers and 148 men : 
upwards of 200 in all, among whom, however, 
many were merely contused. 

As it was felt that the foi*ce, thus reduced, had 
not* strength sufficient to take or destroy either 
the town or the two Russian frigates, preparations 
were made to lea.ve the place. These preparations 
being completed on the 6th, the two squadrons 
took their departure on the 7tli — the English to 
Vancouver, and the French to San Francisco. 
The Russian commander congratulated his garri- 
son, and rightly so, on the repulse of the enemy ; 



he acknowledged a loss of 40 kill^ and 75 
wounded ; but when he put down the Allied loss 
at 300, ‘ besides the killed and wounded on board 
the ships/ he indulged in the usual Russian 
exaggeration on such subjects. 

Immediately on leaving Pdtropaulovsk, the Allies 
encountered two vessels outside the liarbour. One, 
a small Russian government schooner, the Anadis, 
was captured by the Virago; the other, the 
a mcrcliaiit-ship of 800 tons, with a valuable 
cargo of stores and ])ro visions from Hamburg for 
P^lropaulovsk, was taken by the President. The 
Anadis Avas emptied, dismantled, and burnt ; 


no * 
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Avliile the Sitka was taken away as a prize; and 
there can be little doubt that the Russians at 
Fetropaulovsk afterwards suffered severely by the 
loss of the stores contained in the latter vessel. 
The French scpiadron, arriving at San Fraii- 
. cisco early in October, remained there several 
. w’oeks to repair damages, before j)roceeding south- 
ward to winter-quai’tors. The Allied fleet was 
short of provisions and stores; and this appears 
to have influenced the commanders, in some 
degree, in abandoning any further operations after 
the conflict on the 4th, The object of the Allies 
was not so much to destroy Ptstropaulovsk, as 
to engage and capture the Russian fleet in the 
Pacific, be it large or small ; but it was not until 
after conversation with the prisoners taken on 
board the Sitka^ that the Allied sulmirals ascer- 
tained particulars respecting certain Russian 
ships-of-war safely harboured at the mouth of the 
river Amur, at the south-west corner of the Sea 


of Okhotsk. Had this knowledge been possessed 
earlier, it is possible that the Allies w'ould have 
steered in that direction ; but the unforftinatc 
encounter at Fetropaulovsk had unfitted them for 
further enterprise. 

A singular parallelism is observable in all the | 
naval (Operations of the English and French I 
against the Russians in 1854. In all the four ^ 
seas, the Russian ships either slipped out of sight 
altogether, or sought the sliclter of stone walls : 
it was so in the Black Sea, in the Baltic, in the \ 
White Sea, and in the North Pacific. In all four . 
seas, too — whether resulting from this cause, or | 
from a combination of other circumstances — the 
operations of the Allies were disjoroportionato to 
the naval forces placed at . the disposal of the 
commanders. A few forts were dismantled on 
the Circassian coast of the Black Sea, and armies 
were transported from place to place ; the fortress 
of Bomarsund was destroyed in the Baltic, and a 
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eeries of storehouses and magazines burned ; the 
town of Kola was destroyed in the White Bea^ 
and small Russian vessels were scuttled or burned ; 
the town of P6tropaulovsk, in the North Pacific, 
was bombarded, but rendered, little the worse by 
the infliction. All the achievements were trifling, 
measured by the vast maritime resources of the 


Western Powers. One useftd lesson^ however, was 
learned by the year’s proceedings— that rapid 
steamers, and gun-boats or floatiug^batteries of 
light draught, would render more service in 
those seas than the ponderous ships-of-tho- 
line, whose real home is on the broad and open 





Destruction of Kola, White Sea, by ll.M.S. J//rrt/ir7rf— 21th Aujfust 1851. 
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CHAPTER TII. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA IN 1851. 


^ HE peninsula Avliich, -in Hie 
autumn of J8 .j 4, bcojinio Hie 
lieati^e of one of the most remark- 
‘Avarlik<j eon tests of moclern 
i<sclf full of interest to 
the historian, the naturalist, and the 
^^^KJIjJ^ohserver of social life, apart from any 
)c5^^;^^^tempovary struLrpfIcs whirl i may blast 
pcaee or waste its resources. IIa<l tliere 
been no cause of rpiarrel between Kussia and 
.i' the otlier states of Europe — liad the maintenance 
of naval superiority in the J31ack Sea beeui no 
ijiie.stion between the East aiul the West — the 
(.'rimea would still bo worthy of study, on account 
both of the extraordinary diversity of nations by 
which it h,as at dilferent times been possessed, and 
iho physical contrasts ju-eseuted by its northern 
and soutbern r(‘p:ioiis. Jhit when to llioso sources 
'»f interest are added those ludongin;;* to a. scene of 
f(M*rilic struggle;. vvh(*n the events there transpiring 
convulse the whede of Europe, and create a wild 
t\'oitenient «nmong the nom;ulic tribes of Asia; 
when the question to be there solved is the failure 
oi- the sucees.s of boundless ambition — then does 
the ('rimea become invested with a character of 


and a few regiments belonging to the Western 
Towers. The encouiilers in Asia Minor and in 
the Caucasus, important as they must necessarily 
he in reference to the extent of Russian dominion, 
were iiieonclusive in 1854 — the redative ]>ositions 
of Turks and Russians at the end of Hie year being 
nearly as the}" had heim at the beginning. The 
aehievemonts of the great fleets belonging to 
England and France, in the Rlack Sea and in the 
Rallic, cannot he i*egarded as grand in their 
character or productive of decisive results, however 
readily .allovvauco may be made fur difliculty in 
fighting an eneni}^ who would ikA come fortli to 
a close encounter. Lastly, the .small expeditions 
to the White Sea and to the regions around Kamt- 
chatka, whether successful or not in attaining the 
immediate objects aimed at, could not, under any 
eircurns1anc(?.s, have vitally affected the issue of the 
war. lienee, by a .sort of exhaustive proce.ss, the 
field for really irnpoi’tant operations — oi>erations 
which might possibly bring matters to a crisis — 
bec'ime circumscrib(Ml ; and fbe eyes of Europe 
were turiM'd to the Crimea, as the probable theatre 
of struggles wljich, for good or for evil, might 
produce vast rcsiills on tlie future tranquillity of 


extraordinary imj>ortance. All Hie other WMarlike 
proceedings of 1S54 would have been small in 
^4gniticancy, liad not the trcmeiiflous canij)aigii in 
ilio Crimea occurred. The struggles on the banks 
of tlic Danube, so honourable to the unassisted 
energies of the Turks, sini])lv left to that nation the 
I»rovinces they already possessed, without involving 
a, formal withdrawal by Russia of the j)retensions 
so hiiiightily put forward in 1853. Tlie occupancy 
by Austria of the Trinei]mlitios of Wallacliia and 
Moldavia, avowedly in Hie interest of Turkey, was 
shorn of much of its value by doubts concerning 
the siiicerity of the court of Vienna in Jiny 
I measures hostile to the czar. The commotions in 
I the northern and western j)rovinces of Turkey, 
r though irritating and exhausting to the Ottoman 
i Divan, were of minor European importance, since 
I they arose from a multiplicity of circumst ccs 
which in .many instances counteracted each other. 
The struggles of the petty court of Athen.s to raise 
a great Greek Empire on the ruins of the Osmanli 
power, under the shadow of the mighty czar, could 
at any time be rendered nugatory by a few ships 


.surround ing n at ions. 


T HE CUT E A, P A .S T \ N 1) l» H E « E N T. 

Tlie C’rimca is rcmarkahly Rjiii.nteJ, relatively 
to the miiiuUiud with which it is connected. 
Southern Riis.sia, from Asia on the east, to the 
Austrian and Prussian domiuioits on the west, is ! 

little else than a vast jdain, swampy in some j 

parts, sandy in others, fertile in the rest ; and j 

thi.s plain appears to have, been a patliway 
along which rude hordes roamed westward, at j 

different periods of early history, in search of the ! 

natural and acquired riches for which the West j 

was held in repute. The Crimea lay not directly in I 

this path, but constituted a sort of recess, slieltoi*, ! 

or retreat, appended to the mainland by a little 
thread of isthmus, but bounded in all other paT-t.s 
by the Wiators of the Euxinc and the Sea of Azof. 
Into this recess many of the early rovers pene- 
trated, and settled down in peaceful occupathm of 
the soil. The enterprising nations of the West, 
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on the other hand, seeking for whatever conquest 
or commerce could give them, AVorked a way for 
themselves into the Crimea-— either across the 
Prutli, the Dniester, and the Dnieper, or by a 
voyage across the Euxiiie ; hence the establishment 
of settlements by the men of the West ; and hence 
that remarkable mixture of the Oriental with the 
.Occidental which the Crimea to this day exhibits. 
So diiiicult of access to strangers are the Russian 
dominions, that the Crimea was little knoAvn to 
Avestem Europeans before the Avar ; it was regarded 
simply as a part of Russia, and nothing further. 
The year 18/54, hoAvever, gave a iicav interest to 
tlic peninsula ; all that had over been Avritten 
conceraing it Avas eagerly read, and much Avas 
ascertained Avhich had never before been Avritten. 
The ancient Greeks, the Byzantine Greeks, the 
modem Greeks, the Genoese, the Joavs, the Gipsies, 
the Tatars, the Circassians, the Armenians, the 
Turks, the Russians — all, it Avas found, had 
impressed their national cliaracteristics on this 
comparatively small spot. Asia and Europe, it 
Avas ascertained, too, had minglc<l their agricul- 
tural and commercial systems in the Crimea, 
Avherc horses are employed for draught in one 
place, oxen in another, huflalocs in a third, and 
camels in a fourth. 

The migrations of early tribes, into and out of 
the Crimea, have heeii but slightly recorded ; and 
even the few records existing arc hazy aii<l douht- ! 
ful. The Greeks Avcrc the iirst people to establish 
toAvns and erect huildings Avliich arc still visibly 
represented by crumbling fragments. It is sup- 
posed tliat the Ionian Greeks, an<l especially the 
inhabitants of Miletus, began to form settlements 
in this peninsula at so early a date as the seventh 
century •before the Cliristiaii era ; they built 
Theodosia, now called Kafla; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kertch arc still to bo seen the 
extensive ruins of the ancient Panticapjeum. The 
Greek colonists especially selected the extreme 
eastern portion of the Crimea, near the Straits 
of Yenikale, on account of the richness of the soil ; 
indeed, this district Avas at one time regarded as 
the granary of Greece, especially of Athens, Avliose 
numerous inhabitants Avere unable to groAv corn 
suihciciit for their consumption. Not merely Avas 
the Crimea a colonised territory ; it bocaiiio an 
independent state in the fifth century b.c., having 
its own sovereign and its own laws. The ancient 
kingdom of Bosphorus was one of the smallest of 
kingdoms, extending only sixty miles in length, 
from Theodosia to Paiiticapseum, funning the souBi- 
cast portion of the Taurica Chersouesus (Crimea), 
near the Cimmerian Bosphorus (Straits of Yeui- 
kale). The Cimmerians Avore rude barbarians, 
who entered the (hiniea fi*om the north, and who 
were regarded Avith horror and detestation by 
the Gi*oeks, as sheAvn in the mingled history and 
fable of that people ; the Tauri, also, were another . 
mythical or real Crimean nation, connected Avith 
whom is the story of Ipliigenia. Thec^osia and 
Panticapseum, in the time of the Bosphorians, 


had good ports ; and between them was a tliinl, 
Nymphseum : the king, too, possessed Phanagori^ 
now^Tmutakaran, on the oastem side of the straits'; 
and there are some indications that his x^ower 
gradually extended over the greater part of the 
Crimea. The names of tAvelvc sovereigns of tliis 
small kingdom haA'^c been recorded, from the year 
430 B. c. to 304 B. 0. Neither scholars nor traA^ellcrs, 
neither statesmen nor journalists, heeded much 
this remote corner of clsussic land, until a com- 
paratively recent i)ericKl ; Avhen Russian explorers 
began to search among the relics of the ancient 
kingdom of Bosphorus, and to select specimens to 
ha (le]>osited in the Hermitage Palace at St Peters- 
burg — a proceeding analogous to .that adopted by 
the British government in regard to the Elgin 
marbles, and defensible on this ground — that the 
Tatar and Turkish races value ancient sculpture 
and arcliitocture only ns targets to bo shot at, 
or as heaps of stone to be quarried. 

Another stage in the history of this reuiarkablo 
peninsula Avas that during Avhich the Crimea 
formed jjart of a hu’gcr kingdom, inile*! by the 
great Mitliridatos. AVlieh the Romans conquered 
Greece, the Bosphoric kingdom in the Crimea 
began to decline ; for the market Avith Athens and 
other towns in Greece, on Avhich the Crimeans had 
largely depciniod, fell away. Consequent iq>ou 
these circumstances, the Aveakened state became 
! an easy j>rey to IMitliridales. This fonnhlahlo 
tqq>onent to the Romans obtaincil x>osse.ssion of 
nearly the Avliole of Asia Minor about 7(» or 
80 B.c. ; and subsequently of the Crimea, where 
his surname, Eupator, became aftcrwanls perpe- 
tuated in tlie names of certab^ jdaces. Jle is 
supjAosed to have died at Panticax’seum, Avherc 
numl^erlcss fragments still remain to attest his 
l)oAver. A kingdom of Bosphorus, in Avhich Greek 
blood and half-barbaric blood became more and 
more cuiiimingled, existed during many centuries : 
indeed down to the fall of the Roman Emj>irc ; 
for the same cause destroyed both — ^thc inroad 
of rude tribes from less fertile and less civilised 
regions. Thus the Alans or Alani, a rude nomadic 
pco^de Avho dcsx)iscd fixed residences, overran tlic ! 

Crimea in the first ccntuiy of the Christian era ; 1 

the Gotlis made a similar irruption in the second I 

century ; and tho ILuiis, during their passage i 

Avestward in the fourth centur}’^, roamed over the j 

Tauiic i)cniiisula for awhile, and drove the Goths j 

into mountain-fastnesses. In later centuries, the | 

Khazars, tho Petchenogues, and tho Comancs, ; 

each in turn occupied the Crimea. There was I 

a Byzantine x’criod, too, in tho history of the 
Crimea ; during which Greeks from Constantinoxde 
established colonies on the southern coast, at or 4 
near the sx>ots uoav occuxiiQd by the toAvns and 
domains of Alushta, Alupka, Orcanda, and Yalta. , 

Of the ancient Hemcleotic colony, in the south- 
west of tho Crimea, near tho niodojn lown of . 
Sebastopol, notice will be taken in a future page. 

The most thoroughly Asiatic period, so to speak, 
in tho history of the Crimea, was that during 
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which it was in the hands of the Tatars, who 
j conquered it in the thirteenth century, converting 
i it into the khanate of Crim Tatary, with a capital 
called Eski-Crim.* When the Turks obtained 
control over the peninsula in' the fifteenth century, 
the Genoese also possessed flourishing . colonies 
at KafTa and elsewhere. As centuries advanced, 
the commingling of races became more remark- 
able. But the gloiy of tlio Crimea, in its medieval 
stage, may be considered to have departed when 
tlie Genoese colonies were destroyed by the ruth- 
less conqueror of Constantinople; when 40,000 
Genoese were compelled to depart ; when boj’^s 
and maidens were tom ft*om their homes ; when 
the inhabitants who were left behind were forced 
to give up half their property; and when the 
treasures with which Genoese industry and com- 
merce had enriched the Crimea were treansferred 
to Stamboul, the once Christian Constantinople. 
The Crimea never recovered from this blow. 
After the Genoese had departed, the Tatars and 
Turks, with their scmi-civiJisation, could bring 
hut little that vrould suppl}" a substitute ; villages 
declined, roads and paths became deserted, fields 
west out of cultivation, and the Crimea became 
something worse than Asiatic. 

That Russia obtained })0wcr in the Crimea 
by treacherous means, has been alrcad}*' briefly 
intimated (p. 5) ; but it is necessary here to notice 
the transaction more in full, inasmuch as it 
defines the relative positions of Russians, Tatars, 
and Turks in that peninsula since the time of 
(Catherine IT. , 

Tlic Crimea, about tlic year 1770, still roniainwl, 
as it had long been, a ^J'atar province or khanate 
j uiKlcr the Ottoman sultan ; a state midway between 
dependence and independence, analogous to that 
observable in Servia, Moldavia, and Wsillachia. 
The Tatars, and the country generally, were 
governed by their own khans, hcrcditsiry, but 
tributary to the higher power which ruled at 
Constjintinople. During the war between Russia 
and Turkey in 1770, Saliim or Selim Gherai, 
khan of the Crimea, assisted the Turks to repel 
the Muscovite invaders. The Russian prince, 
Dolgorouki, however, forced the Turkish lines at 
Perekop, the isthmus which connects the peninsula 
■with tlie mainland, and overran the whole of 
the Crimea, obtaining possession of nearly all the 
strongholds. The surname of Krimski, conqueror 
of the Krimea or Crimea, was given to him for 
this achievement. The lines at Perekop had been 
regarded by the Turks and Tatars as tlic Chincsb 
regard their Great Wall — a bar to all invaders : 
they consisted of a ditdi 70 feet broad and 40 
feet deep, bordered and backed by a broad em- 
bankment of earth, extending across the isthmus 
from the Black Sea. to the Sea of Azof; never- 
theless, Dolgorouki forced these lines, against an 
army stronger than his own. For awhile the 

* In some maps thU namo ia rendered Staro-Crim or Staro-Krim. 
meaning is the ume, however ; for JBMki is the IHirkieh, and 
Staro the Rnulan name for * Old.* 


empress retained the Tatar khan as a puppet ; the 
Crimea was not formally incorporated with Russia, 
but was placed under the empress’s ^protection’ 
— the suzerainty of the sultan being declared at 
an end. The sultan did not regain his power 
in the Crimea ; the khan became independent 
of Constantinople. Flattered and tempted by the 
empress, the Tatar chief renounced the national 
costume of his people, glittered in a Russian 
uniform, wore the decorations of the Order of 
Hi Anne, and received the title of a lieutenant- 
general in the imperial Russian Guards. The fall 
of the khanate was foreshadowed in these proceed- 
ings. Prince Potemkin, at that time all-powerful 
with the empress, obtained complete control over 
the khan, weaning liim more and more from his 
subjects, and bribing liim to become an instrument 
in the hands of Russia. Years passed on, during 
which the power of the empress in the Crimea 
increased, but not her hold over the good-will 
of the ]>cople ; until at length, in April 1783, a 
bloody massacre took place, during which Paul 
Potemkin, cousin of the minister, caused many 
tliousand Crimeans, of all ages and both 8exc.s, 
to he put to death, as a means of removing all 
obstacles to the assumption of supreme power by 
Russia over the Crimea, and to the sui)pression 
of the khan’s rule as well as the sultan’s. 

Enough has been stated, even in this brief 
outline, to shew how probable it is that indica- 
tions may be found in the Crimea of Greeks, 
B3rzantines, Tatars, Genoese, Turks, and Russians, 
cither in the remains of buildings or in the names 
of jdaccs. But besides these, other nations have 
crept in, by express arrangement or by indi- 
vidual choice. Germans, Italians, modern Greeks, 
Armenians, Circassians, and Jews, are to be met 
witli among the colonists of this remarkaUe 
country. Leaving unnoticed for the present those 
tow^ns and fortified spots — Sebastopol, Inkemian, 
Balaklava, Eupatoria, Perekop, Simferopol, Kcrtch, 
Yenikal6, Jrc. — wliich liavc acquired celebrity on 
account of events in the Russian Avar, and which 
will be described in connection with those events — 
it may be useful to notice here a few examples 
illiistratiAX of the divei*sc races or nationalities of 
the Crimea. 

When the Prussian traveller Koch Avas at 
Kaifa or Theodosia, shortly before the commence- 
mout of the war, he was struck with the variety 
of the costumes and nationalities there exhibited. 
‘ The officials are, Avith few exceptions, Russians ; 
but the richer merchants are Greeks and Anne- 
nians, at times Italians ; the poorer traders arc 
Jews ; and the artisans generally German.?. 
Besides these, a few gipsies are visible now and 
then. The original inhabitants of the Crimea, 
the 'Tatars, wander about Avith their sheep and 
oxen to the last moment [of summer], and pas.s 
the winter in wretch^ villages. Since the Rus- 
sians haye taken possession of the Crimea, the 
Tatars have given up a portion of their land — 
and that generally the best— to foreign settlers. 
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• Then, among others, a number of Jews have been 
deported from the interior of Russia ; and these 
poor fellows — ^who ihney that they are only bom to 
trade, and in Russia shun apy manual laboiir even 
more than is the case among ourselves-^ro forced 
to devote themselves to agriculture, an occupation 
for which they entertain the greatest reluctance. 

. In the neighbourhood of Theodosia, a few 
German colonies exist,- which have only recently 
begun to flourish ; they can always bo recognised 
at a distance by their carts, which appear really 
graceflll when seen by the side of the clumsy 
native wagons.’ * 

Now, these comments by Koch may serve as 
a text whorefi’dm wo may illustrate many of the 
nationalities mentioned by him. The Tatars are 
the groundwork of the present poi)ulation ; 
although it is not quite correct for Koch to 
designate them the * original inhabitants.’ It is 
remarkable, however, that the Tatars in the north 
of the Crimea differ much from tlioso in the south. 
The former arc a simple, pastoral people, leading 
an active life, wandering from place to place in 
searcli of herbage for their cattle, and exhibiting 
the rough hospitality of nomadic tribes ; whereas 
the Tatars near the southern coast, who in jjast 
centuries traded and perhaps intermarried with 
Genoese arid Levantines, are more indolent, satis- 
fied with the natural produce of a rich soil and 
climate, and imbued with a mingled cunning 
and polish observable -in many Mediterranean 
nations. The former have the Mongolian cast of 
countenance, with high cheek-bones, wide eyes, and 
flat, noses ; while the latter cxliibit tliat regularity 
of features and that fairness of com[>lcxion which 
tell of a^commixturc of European with Asiatic blood. 
Tho noiihcrn Tatars, or those who occupy the 
larger portion of tho area of the Crimea, present 
characteristics wliicii are favourably noticed by 
most travellers. Yet arc tlicy gviidiially becoming 
extinguislied, like the red races in NoHh America. 
Mr Oliphant, while passing from one Tatar village 
to another in 1852, was oppressively reminded 
of tho indications tliat those villages are declining 
under the blighting influence which Russia appears 
j to exercise over her Moslem subjects. During the 
I last few years the Tatars have been rapidly 
, diminishing, and in 1852 numbered only 100,000, 
al though still tho main stock of the population. 
Their eiiergy, too, is said to be declining with 
their numbers ; whole tracts of country, suscep- 
tible of a high state of cultivation, and at one 
time producing abundantly, are now lying waste ; 
manufactures are deteriorating, territorial pro- 
perty is becoming valueless, and noble families are 
becoming extinct; the poor arc ground down by 
Russian tax-gatherers, and are fiirthcr wronge^ by 
the dishonesty of sub-officials. Thousands of acres 
of magnificent soil are now remaining unculti- 
vated ; no sufficient influx of labourers from other 
r^ons having yet filled up the gap left by tho 

* Tht dimeai chap. 2. 


decline of the Tatar population. By a Russian 
ukase of late date, no person can hold even a rood 
of land in the widely extended dominions of the 
czar without finft becoming a naturalised Russian 
subject; and this is a oonditioh to which tho 
natives of other countries are but ill disposed to 
submit. A remarkable comment is made4>y Kodi 
on tho erroneous information conveyed by maps 
of tho Crimea. Nearly the whole of such maps 
represent the countiy as being much more thickly 
dotted with villages than it really is at the present 
day. It is recorded that when Catherine II. 
acquired this impoi'tant territory, and paid a visit 
to it, tho sycophants by whom she was sur- 
rounded took a geographical liberty with the 
Crimea, by laying down upon maps villages which 
did not exist, as a means of enhanemg the ifppa- 
rent value of the new acquisition : this fraud, 
coupled with the imperfectly known decay of early 
villages, perpetuated the names of places no longer 
in existence; while a further source of error 
arises from the fact, that the Tatars of the plains, 
in accordance with their nomadic habits, change 
their places of residence after a short interval, when- 
ever there is a lack of pasturage for their flocks 
and herds. Koch asserts that the modem maps 
contain tho names ef many of these tempo- 
rary stopping-places, as if they wore established 
villages ; and that many names, to w^hich nothing 
now corresponds, remain on the maps — having 
been applicable only to tho times when the whole 
of the Crimea was under Tatar dominion. 

Tlie villages, then, j>resent a picture of the 
modern or present Crim Tatars. There are towns, 
on the other hand, which s])eak forcibly of the 
Tatars of other days, when the khans maintained 
great state over tlieir subjects. Bakteh^serai 
(BagteW-Serai, Baktehi-Serai, Bacthi-Serai) is one 
of these : its name signifying ‘ Seraglio of Gardens.’ 
In this town, near the south-west corner of the 
Crimea, a great kiosk roars its head, the portal of 
which gives entrance to the immense quadrangle 
of tho palaco of the khans. * Here are the frailest 
of minarets and the tallest of poplars ; here the 
dome-capped temple of Mohammed, and tho solemn 
sepulchres of the khans ; and long mws of build- 
ings, now lower, now higher, with light balconies 
and verandas, painted in light arabesques of red 
and blue, and shaded by their wide overhanging 
roofs : their line of high decorated ohimnoys even 
forming ornaments. Here, too, is the groat octa- 
gonal tower or kiosk, with its far-spreading caves ; 
and hero gushing fountains pour forth their limpid 
streams, while the atmosphere is redolent of flowers. 
This, then, was the last domicile of those Tatar 
chiefs whose word, some few oenturios ago, waS 
sufficient to make earth tremble.’^ A*secand 
court has an entrance, called the *Gate of Iron,’ 
over which is an inscription, in the Tatar language, 
to this effect : ^ The m'aster of this gate, who has 
acquired this- province, is the very exalted sovereign 

* Seott : TTie Baltk^ the Bteuik 9ea^ and the CHmea, 
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MeDgU-Gherei-Khan^ son of Hadji-Gherei-Khan. 
May the Lord God over all deign to bestow supreme 
felicity on Mengli-Qherei-Khan^ and also on his ' 
father and mother I’ Below this is another inscrip- 
tion: ^The erection of this portal was ordered by I 
the .master of two seas and two provinces, the 
Sultan Mengli-Gherei-Khan, son of Hadji-Ohorei- 
Khan, in the year 959.’ This Mohammedan date 
corresponds with 1552 a. d. From this portal a 
flight of steps affords ascent to a great vestibule, 
whence passages lead to all parts of the palace. 
In the vestibule are two fomitains, over one of 
which. is an inscription rich in the. hyperbolic 
language of the Orientals : ‘ Glory to God the 
highest 1 The face of Baktch5serai is gladdened 
by the beneficent solicitude of the luminous Krim- 
Oherei-Khan. Ho has, with a plcntifiil hand, 
quenched the thirst of his country ; aiul he will 
endeavour still to shed other blessings around, if 
God will assist him. After difficulty and care, ho . 
j has opened this excellent spring of water. If there 
I exist another fountain equal to this, let it shew 
itself! We have seen tlic towns of Damascus and 
Bagdjid, hut wo have nowhere found a fountain 
comparable to this. The author of this inscription 
is called Cheiker. Let the man who is parching 
with thirst read these words through the murmur- 
ing waters, which escape by a tube thin as the 
finger ; and what say they to him ? — Come, drink 
of this limpid stream, which bursts from tlic purest 
of sources, and it will give thcc health.’ Tlic foun- 
: tain on which is recorded this passionate expression 
of the Eastern love for cooling streams, is only 
one among many in the old palace of the khans. 
Softly lighted apartments ; kiosks with golden ceil- 
ings and marble floors ; terraced gardens, with 
sparkling cascades appearing beneath the shade of 
roses ; the audience-chamber, galleries, saloons, and 
the great judgment-hall ; the closely guarded rooms 
of the harem, with small windows of lattice-work, 
thickly shaded by luxurious plants — all speak of days 
which are associated with Asiatic luxury. Adjoin- 
ing the palace arc the tombs of the khans, enclosed 
in a walled garden ; each tomb consists of a sort 
of domed temple,' containing a plain sarcoj)hagus, 
with a turban placed on a vertical stone at the 
head ; and the inscriptions on many of the tombs 
are full of fervent poetry. Buch is the deserted 
palace of the khans. The late Emperor Nicholas 
caused many parts of it to bo refurnished in exact 
conformify with the original plan, with gorgeous 
carpets tod divans and hangings in rich velvet 
and silk. This proceeding was not unworthy of 
the emperor ; for Bakteh^serai has still 8000 Tatars 
in a population of 11,000 ; and one would not will- 
ingly lose the memento of those ages when khans 
‘vrere greater than czars, and when this city was the 
capital of Ciim Tataiy. The Spanish court, it may 
here perhaps be suggested, would not be regarded 
'with less esteem by reasonable men if the wonder- 
ful Alhambra were more reverentially treated, as a 
memento of those yet earlier days when the Moors 
were all-powerful in the south-west of Europe. 


Another of the nations of the Crimea, the Jews, 
may be regarded in connection with the strange 
fortress of Tchoufout KalA Little have the soldiers 
of Western Europe thought, during their warlike 
proceedings, that they were near one of the centres 
of Judaism, a community of the followers of 
Abraham in the midst of Tatars, Russians, Greeks, 
and Genoese. Kirkor, the ancient name of Tchon- 
fout Kal5, was the Tatar capital for a century or 
upwards, down to about the year 1480, when the 
khans became tributary to the Ottoman sultans, 
and when they abandoned it for a new capital 
at Bakteheserai ; but Tchoufout was a sacred oity 
among the Jews, both prior and subsequent to 
that removal. It is supposed that the Jews resided 
principally at Maugoup KaliS during this Tatar 
occupation of Tchoufout : be this as it may, how- 
ever, they have been the chief inhabitants of 
Tchoufout during a i)eriod nearly as long as that 
which has marked the Turkish occupation of Con- 
Ftaniinoplo. This place presents the aspect of a 
fortress rather than a town, built upon an elevated 
liiiiestoiio rock, of difficult access ; its walls resting 
in stern solidity uf)oli the very brink of a preci- 
pice. The Jews, wlio regard it as their cherished 
homo, are called Karaites; and their chief rabbi 
told Mr Olipliant, in 1852, that the synagogue was 
more than 1000 years old, and that the Karaites 
came to the Crimea bolbre the birth of Christ. 
This startling degree of antiquity may not perhaps 
be quite correct ; but it is at least known that the 
residence of this tribe at Tchoufout may be traced 
back to very early limes. There is now a tomb, 
outside the town, bearing a date equivalent to 
C IO A.D. The Karaites differ from ordinary Jews 
in this — that the former maintain the written law 
of Moses ; whereas most other Jews accept the 
Talmud, a commentary or interpretation made by 
the rabbis : a difference in some sort analogous to 
that observable between Preteshints and Catholics 
among Christians, The Karaites are, indeed, a 
small section among Jews : agreeing with the 
Talmudists in this — that each thinks the other, a 
dissenting body from true Judaism; nevertheless, 
there are considerable numbers of Karaites scattered 
over Russia, Poland, and Egypt ; and it is remark- 
able that the whole of these look up with reverence, 
as to a second Jerusalem, to a town situated little 
more than twenty miles from the great military 
an<l naval stronghold at Sebastopol. The rabbi at 
Tchoufout Kal<5 is acknowledged as the spiritual 
head of all these Karaites, wheresoever they may 
dwell. The Karaites maintain a very high reputa- 
tion for probity in all their dealings ; insomuch 
that they arc trusted in countries where other 
Jews are regarded with suspicion; tlie Russian 
government Las bestowed upon them many pri- 
vileges, including that of the entire management 
of their own town of Tchoufout Kale — ^perhaps 
the only instance in modem times of unmolested 
J ewish municipal government. Whether the name 
Karaite be derived from two words si^ifying 
‘ black dog,’ a name very likely to be applied to a 
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Jew by a Moliammcdan ; or whether it be trace- amalgamated, but in juxtaposition : not, as science 

able to a word signifying ‘ written/ and indicating might term it, a chemic^ compound, but a mc- 

Jews who adhere to the written instead of the chanical mixture. If observaut men, when the 

Talmudic Books — appears to be a disputed point. Crimean campaign began in 1854, had specu- 

The Karaite town, be the meaning of the name lated on the probable disposal of that peninsula in 

wdiat it may, is ascended by a zigzag path from the event of its capture, the diverse nationalities, 

Baktch<Sscrai up a stony mountain ; at the summit w^ould have i)resented a subject of considerable 

of which a small door, in a thick stone-w'all, affords difficulty. , 

entrance to the town. The streets are narrow ; the After this brief historical survey, it becomes 
houses are low, built of stone, and rendered gloomy necessary to notice the topography of the Crimea ; 

by having all the windows turned tow'ards the inner for the strategical plans of the Allies were inti- 

courts, ill the custom of Asiatic houses. There is matcly dependent on the directions and heights 

another door or gate, at the opposite end of the of the mountains, the courses of the rivers, the 

town ; and both doors arc closed at night, when the connecting-link with Southern Russia by the 

Karaites have returned from the transaction of the Isthmus of Perekop, the coastdiue on the important 
day’s business at Baktchi*scrai. Outside the towni Sea of Azof, and the relation between the hilly 

or fortress — for it may bo called by either name — districts of the south and the barren steppes of 

is the Karaite cemetery, called l>y them the Valley the north. i 

of Jehoshapliat, where all Karaites, from* all The Crimea, having an area a little in excess of 
climes, desire that their remains may bo deposited, .that of Wales, jiresents an irregular quadrilateral 
r. Tclioufout Kale is, indeed, rather a city of the figure, w ith the corners directcil nearly to the four 

dead than of tlic living ; for tlic cemetery con- cardinal points, and wdtli a peninsula attached to 

tains thousands of tombsbincs aiul inscriptions, its eastern extremity, called the peninsula of 

reverentially rcganlcd by this interesting tribe. Kcrteli. The greatest distance north and south, 

Jt will suffice for the present to advert to one from Perekop to a cape near Balaklava, is <about 

more of the medley of nations to bo found in 125 miles in a straight line; wdiilo the extent 

the Crimea — tlic Germans. Shortly after the cast and west is 200 miles. On three sides it is 

Crimea passed under the dominion of Russia, the w’'ashc<l hy the Black Sea, and hy the Sea of Azof 

government ottered certain advantages to colonists on the fourth. The Isthmus of Perekop (called 

who would there settle, to improve the country Orkapi by the Tatars), by which the Crimea is 

by their industry. Three villages, bearing the connected with the mainland, is about twenty 
thoroughly German names of Nciisatz, Fried eii- miles long by four in its narrowest jiart : it is 

thal, and Rosenthal, .and situated about sixteen washed on Iho w^cst by the Black Sea, and on the 

miles from Siinforopol, are filled with German east b}" the SivacU Mord or Putrid Sea, an arm of 

colonists descended from those who accepted this the Sea of A/of. 

invitation. The villagers have a grant of the land No country in the world, perhaps, x^i^csents a 
from the government ; they liave an inspector greater contrast, w'ithin the same number of miles, 

or judge clioseii by themselves, whoso decision than the Crimea, so far as concerns the natural 

settles all disputes ; an<l they x^osscss other safe- features of the surface. Three-fourths of the area 

guards against Russian interference. They belong constitute an arid plain or steppe, occasionally* 

to the Western churches — cither Protestant or interrupted by hollow's, but for the most part 

Roman Catholic ; they intermarry among them- flat, dull, and dreary, having a soil in which sand 

selves ; and they retain the costume, language, is a principal constituent. In the neighbourhood 

and manners wliicli had belonged to them in of the tw'o seas, this plain is dotted with hume- 

tlieir original fatherland. Being an agricultural rous small lakes, shallow and salt : separated from 

people, they keep largo farms and largo herds the beach hy low narrow strips of land, and sur- 

of catUo ; supplying the towns with .vegetables, rounded by soil impregnated with salt. In this 

animal food, milk, butter, and other provisions. whole extent — as large as Yofkshire — ^the Crimean 

Their houses arc substantially built of stone, and i^lain is .almost entirely destitute of wood and 

their gardens are t.astefully ari’angcd. Not only water, although it has a little green-sward ; as 

are these Germans industrious agriculturists, but a consequence, its inhabitants are few, and its 

they are becoming the most serviceable of artisans aiipcarance desolate. The inhospitable nature 

in Simferopol and other towns. of the region has rendered it a task of much 

It will be seen, therefore, that while the Crimea difficulty for the Russians, since their occupation 
retains indications of Greek, Bosphoric, Pontine of the Crimea, to send supxdies inland to Sebastopol 
or Mithridatic, and Genoese rule, it x>i’esents, at and Simferopol, cither from Perekop, or from 
tho present day, a remarkable mixture of Tatai’, Arabat or Qenitclii, or other places on the dipro 

Russian, Jewish, and German nationalities ; and of tho Sea of Azof. One of tlie most remarkable 

a fhrther inquiry of a similar kind would shew features in this uninviting waste, is the Kpsa 

haw singularly the Circassian, Turkish, Armenian, Arabatskaia or Kotche, a tongue of land, beginning 

French, and Italian elements — to say notliiug of at the town of Arabat, where the peninsula of 

tho gipsies, here, as elsewhere, an isolated race Kertch joins the larger se^ion of the Crimea, 

— have been added to this coinposito people: not and extending northward till it nearly touches 
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! the mainland of Russia at Genitchi; it ents off 
tlic Putrid Sea from the Sea of Azof in evei7 
part except the Strait of Genitchi. This tongue, 
although more than sixty miles long, is little 
more than a quarter of a mile in general width ; 
it is low, sandy, salt, and marked by several small 
lakes or ponds of salt water ; a road, extending 
along its whole length, contains a few inns at 
distant intervals ; and these inns present the only 
relief to the oppressive monotony of the region. 

Far different is the southern part of the 
Crimea, with its bold hills and fertile valleys. A 
mountainous tract extends nearly parallel wdth the 
south-eastern coast, from Cape Chersonese, near 
Sebastopol, to Kaffa, whence to Ycnikale it is hilly, 
if not mountainous. This mountainous tract, in 
some parts forty miles wide, lias an average wi<lth 
of about tw^enty miles ; between Balaklava and 
Alushta, past Alupka and Yalta, it rears its liead 
like an immense 'svall near the sea, interrupted 
by bold lieadlands, fearful precipices, and small 
sheltered inlets. As the crest of the mountain- 
ridge, generjilly a!)out 2000 feet in height, is not 
far distant from tlic sea, the streams whi eh dcscoiid 
to the coast arc short and torrent-like. Tlic 
summit of the ridge presents, not a series of 
peaks, but an undulating plateau or table-land, 
relieved at intervals by bolder cdcvatioiis ; the 
plateau is enriched with good herbage for cattle 
<inring the short hot summer ; hut the snows, 
which remain during a somewhat lengthened 
winter, render it for tlio most part unfitted for 
permanent habitation. The gradually sloping 
ground, from tlie plateau to tlic iiorthoni plain, 
and the strip of hcach along the .southern shore, 
constitute the most fruitful, liabitable, and valu- 
able portions of the Crimea ; indccil, the lateral 
ridges and the smaller hills north of the plateau, 
enclose valleys of the most exquisite character, 
wliich draw forth encomiums from every traveller ; 
and when it is considered that a few liours’ ride 
will change this lovely scene to one of depressing 
monotony and dreariness, the diversified character 
of the Crimea will be sufficiently understood. 
The most elevated part of the Crimea is the 
Tchatir-daghj ‘tent-mountain,’ having a flat top 
surmounted by a number of tent-liko elevations, 
the highest peak being 5000 or 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rivej’s Alma 
and Salghir flow from the Tchatir-dagh ; the 
Katcha, the Bolbek, and the Tchernaya, from the 
more western plateau ; wdiile the Tcliuruk-su and 
other rivers take their origin further to the east. 

The Boutliem coast of the Gi'imea gradually 
liecame, during the first half of this century, 
the Vontnor or Bonchurch for wealthy Russian 
families; it, possesses all, and more than all the 
beaqties of the Isle of Wight during the summer 
months,; and, as a consequence, it became studded 
with ,the holiday mansions of the Galitzins and 
the Woronzow's of the empire. The tourists’ road, 
if BO it may be called, runs along the coast from 
Altuhta to Yalta and Alupka, and so through the 
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small valley of Baidar to Balaklava, traversing a | 
scene of varieii beauty from end to end. Mr Scott 
speaks thus concerning it : 'The last eight miles of 
the journey to Yalta is through a lovely country, 
where the mountains again recede from the coast, 
giving place to a series of valleys, over which 
nature has spread some of her choicest blessings — • 
unrivalled position, soil, aspect, and climate ; and 
man has not altogether forgotten to acknowledge 
tlieso generous gifts. The fairest flowers apd 
fruits of the earth arc there cultivated, and the 
chateaux of the nobility arc studded about. We 
seemed once more to have reached civilisation ; 
elegant private carriages, gentlemen on horseback, 
and w’ell-dresscd women, were to bo seen as we 
dashed through a village of villas.’* If this 
description renders intelligible the delight of the 
Russians in spending a summer or autumn in the 
Southern Crimea, Mr Danby Seymour’s account 
of the Northern Crimea in winter will bring 
vividly before ns the terrific nature of the steppe, 
ainl the stupendous difficulties necessarily en- 
countered in the transport of an unny, of j>rovi- 
sions, or of commodities of any kind, across such 
a country in such a season : ‘ During the winter, 
the ground is covered witli snow, which at times 
lies several feet deep. Unimpeded by mountains, 
forests, or rising-ground, the winds from the north- 
east, passing over many hundred miles of frozen 
ground (in the country around the river Don), 
blow with resistless violence, and often uninter- 
ruptedly for several weeks. When the frost is 
severe, and the snow in a dry powdery state, the 
wind 'drifts it .about and obscures the air. These 
snow-storms arc called hy the inhabitants motel” 
or “boura,” and have t>ften proved fatal to tlie 
half-frozen, blinded, .and bewildered traveller, who, 
having lost his way, is wandering over tlic dreary 
icy stepi)e in quest of refuge. Detached houses 
ainl whole villages arc sometimes buried by the 
drifting snow, through Avliich the inmates arc 
obliged to cut their way. At times the traveller 
looks in vain for the solitary post-house at wliich 
ho is always anxious to arrive, and learns lliat 
he has reached his temporary resting-place only 
hy a slight rise in the snow, and by his sledge 
being overturned into si hole, through which he 
ercc[>s down into the cottage, which is sometimes 
thus buried f(»r several weeks. When the Aviiul 
blows with violence, and the snow is drifted about 
ill eddies, the storm has a singularly bewildering 
and stunning cftect ; the iiihrabitants themselves 
lose their way ; and the herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep that happen to be surprised by it, 
become seized with a panic, and, rushing headlong 
before the g.ale, defy every obstacle that presents 
itself to their wild career — they are then inevitably 
lost’t The experience of the Russi.n.n armies 
during the Avar verified most fearfully this cha- 
racter of the Crimean steppes when covered Mdth 
snow and blasted by wintry winds. 

• 

TVifl Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea, 
t Buxaia on the Black Sea, 
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TUB OBEAT ABM AMENT— YARN A TO 
TUE CRIMEA. 

To this Crimea — to this home of so singular a 
yariety of nations and tribes^ and the scene of such 
diversified natural characteristics — did a mighty 
warlike force proceed in the autumn of 1854 : a 
force which might bo called the modern Armada, 
were it not that such a designation would be 
suggestive of an invasion prevented, an invader 
defeated, and a fleet destroyed. 

That three largo fleets, belonging to the Allied 
English, French, and Turks, were assembled off 
the ports of Varna and BaJtschik ; that three 
armies were encamped on the Turkish shores of 
the Black Sea; and that the armies and the 
fleets were ready to depart for the Crimea in 
the first week of September — was narrated in a 
former Chai^ter * 

The views entertained by tlie British and French 
governments concerning the best manner of con- 
ducting the war, were but imperfectly known at 
the time, cither by the public or by the com- 
manders. The ^Sebastopol Committee,* however 
— which has already been adverted to, and which 
will require more detailed notice in the next 
Chapter — was the means of eliciting valuable 
information on this point. Tn the llcport of the 
Committee, read hefore tho House of Commons on 
tho 18th of Juno 1855, proof is afforded that the 
British government know very little concerning 
the military strength of the Russians in the 
Crimea in the summer of 1854. t Sir James 
Graham, First Lor<l of the Admiralty, liad an 
interview in London with a Crimean authority — 
whose name he deemed it proper not to reveal to 
tho Committee — concerning tho Russian forces in 
tho Crimea ; and the information thus obtaine<l 
was sent to Lord Raglan and Admiral Hundas in 
August ; but those officers do not appear to have 

E laced much reliance on it. • Inquiries were made, 
oth at that time and at a later date, whether it 
would be practicable to occupy the Isthmus of 

Chap. IV. p. 119. The coloured map of RurbIu, and tlie small 
chart in the corner of the map uf Turkey, will illustrate the voyage 
from Varna to the' Crimen. 

f * 'fhe responsibility uf tho expedition to the Crimea rests upon 
the Home Qovemment. 'fhe Duke of Newcastle, In his dispatch 
addressed to Lord Raglan on tho 10th of April 1851, ** directs 
careful but secret * inquiry’ to bo made into the present amount and 
condition of tho Russian force in tho Crimea, and tho strength of 
the fortress of Sebastopol." And his Qraco further observes that, 
■*' before the siege of u fortress so strong can be attempted, it is 
necessary that information which can be relied on shall be obtained 
upon many points on which little or nothing is at preaent known." 
A second dispatch, dated the 29th of June, directs that tho safety 
of Constantinople having been secured, whatever might be the 
movement of tho Russian fomes, no campaign in tho Principalities 
should be undertaken, but that measures should bo at once con- 
certed for tho siege of SebastopoL ** There is," it is added, no 
prospect of a safe and honourable peace until the fortress is reduced, 
and tho fleet taken or destroyed." Tho dispatch leaves to Lord 
Raglan a discretion only ** in ease of some insuperable impediment 
aneb M a want of ample preparation by either army, or of the 
posMSsion by Russia of a force in the Crimea greatly ontnumbering 
that which can be brought against it." 

The Cabinet appear to have been confident of success. Lord 
Aberdeen atatea it to have been their impression that Sebastopol 
would fUl almost Immediately by a coup de ntam. The Duke of 
Newcastle says that he expected the army, after capturing Sebas- 
topol, would winter there, or else, after destroying the fortress, 
would return to winter on the shores of the Bosphorus. Sir James 
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Perekop; thus catting off the Bupiane in the | 
Crimea from any ^communication with the main- j 
land. The Duke of Newcastle— Ministor at War 
— ^requested the opinion of Lord Ba^^an on this 
matter; the commander-in-chief thought it was 
neither practicable nor desirable; and events which 
subsequently transpired tended to shew that such 
an occupation, unless aided by other mauesuvrea^ 
would have failed to reabse the objects intended— 
for the Russians, quite unknown to the British 
at tho period, had constructed a bridge some 
miles castAvard of Perekop, by which a good 
though circuitous load was obtained over one 
of tho shallow lagunes or limans of tho Putrid 
Soa. It is ccriain, that neither Lord Raglan nor 
Lord Stratford de Rcddiffe succeeded in obtaining 
much information concerning tho state of the 
Crimea in the summer of 1864 ; nor did Admiral 
Duiidas meet w ith much better success. Tho 
Duke of Newcastle, in the exercise of his office, 
was overwhelmed with plans for the capture of 
Sebastopol, by means of balloons and other con- 
trivances ; hut these plans were a sorry substitute 
for veritable information respecting the defences 
and military XR>sitions of the Russians in the 
Crimea. In regard to Pcrckop, a glance at a map 
might . load to a fallacious opinion ; the isthmus 
is narrow and flat ; but it docs not thence follow 
that the jdace would be easy either to capture, 
or to liold when captured. The rude trench and 
ridge Avhich constitute the ‘linos* of Perekop, 
wouhl) as was estimated by the Allied ofiicers, 
require 20,000 men andL a heavy park of artillery 
for their defence; the surrounding country offers no 
supplies, and affords no shelter; while the water is 
brackish and the, climate inhospitable, sickly hot in 
summer, and intensely cold in winter. Whether a 
naval attack would virtually have commanded the 
isthmus, was a question for naval men to deter- 
mine ; and Admiral Dundas, when questioned on 
this point, declared that the vessels at his disposal 
were too heavy in draught to approach tho shores 
of bays so very shallow as those which wash tho 
two sides of tho isthmus. If, therefore, the defence 

Graham has the Btrongeat opinion that the order for the expediUon 
wan given at the right time, and was executed at the right 
time. 

This report shews tho resulls which ensued upon the fruatratlon 
of these expectations. Your Committee have inquired what infot- 
mation the Government had obtained which Induced them to order 
this expedition. In regard to this matter, it may be obaerved that 
the Duke of Newcastle had, in his dispatch of the 10th of ApxiL 
cHtimated tho Russian forces in the Crimea at 80,000 men. and 
he believes that when the expedition waa ordered, no more reliable 
acoounts had been received. Sir James GTahom says, however, that 
at u later period— namely, the last week in July— he had obtained 
"from a Crimean authority a complete account of the Crimeu, 
its localities. Its harbours, its roads, its productions, and supply 
of water, and, what was most Important of hll, a statement of the 
force, which was estimated Iw his informant at 70,000 men. 8000 
of which were cavalry; 40,000 oonstltuted the garrison of Sebas- 
topol, and the remaining 80,000 were dispersed through the 
Crimea." Vice-admiral Dundas had, on the 10th of May 1854, 
written to Lord Raglan a letter, in which, relying upon information 
which he bad obtained, he estimated the Russian Ibeoes In tba 
Crimea at 120,000 men. The embassies at St Raterahiirg and 
Constantinople were unable to fhmlsh any infiMrmatlon hpon these 
important subjects. 

Lord Raglan, in his dispatch of the 19th of July, states that " the 
descent on the Crimea is decided upon more In defet^noe to the 
views of the British Qovemment than to any infbnnatton In the 
possession of the naval and military authorities, either as to the 
extent of the enemy’s forces or to their state of prepargtlon/* * 
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of the Isthmus of Perekop ytovlU have required a 
lai^er force than the militsay commanders could 
spare; if ttu attack from the sea were impracticable 
without lighter vessels than the naval commanders 
possessed; and if the Russians. hod a bridge of 
approach which rendered them in groat part 
independent of the isthmus — then would a con- 
quest in’ that quarter be more diflicult and less 
valuable than a first consideration might appear 
to render probable. 

With such imperfect knowledge as they could 
collect, the commanders, in obedience to instruc- 
tions from their respective governments, prepared 
to make a descent on the Crimea. The town of 
Sebastopol, with its magnificent harbour, fortress, 
arsenal, and fleet, being the principal object of 
attention, there arose an inquiiy whetlier a landing 
should be made on the western or the southern 
coast. Many military authorities were of opinion, 
both before and after the achievement, that a 
Iiappier selection of a landing-place might liavo 
been made ; hut tho commamlers having resol veil 
on a descent upon some point on the western 
coast, northward of Sebastopol, the only question 
now to determine was — how far distant should 
this point bel The rivers Bclbck, Katcha, and 
Alma flow into Kalamita Bay, north of Sebastopol, 
and all arc commanded by rising-grounds on 
tlicir southern banks ; and if these sliglit elevations 
I wore defended by the Russians, a landing would 
be very diflicult. On the other hand, if a landing 
were effected at Eupaturia, higher up the coast, 
the invading army 'would bo enforced to traverse 
forty or fifty miles of waterless plains to reach 
: Sebastopol, whether or not a Russian antagonist 
might appear. There was a choice of dilKculties ; 
and circumstances afteiwards j>roved that the 
commanders had not arranged their ])laii even 
when the vast armament had reached tb.c Crimean 
shores. 

Never in modern times had such an arma- 
ment been seen — never such a display of war- 
vessels, and transports laden with trooi)s, speckhng 
one sea at one time: bright pendants flying, 

I hands playing, the scarlet of the soldier con- 
! trasting with tho blue of the sailor, the steamers 
I vomiting forth their curling smoke, and the guns 
* booming forth their signals or their coui’lcsics. 

I The admirals conferred Avith the generals on the 
formation of a plan for supplying ships to transport 
tlie troops, and for tho establishment of such rules 
as might obAdato danger and confusion during the 
voyage and tho landing. It was arranged that 
each division of the army should liaA^e a complete 
division or fleet of transports at its service, and 
that each of these fleets should be convoyed by a 
squadron of war-ships — ^thereby establishing a bond 
of eonn^ion between the troops, the transports, 
and the ihon-of-war, and between the generals, 
admiral]^ and captains. The last week in August 
and the first in September wore weeks of incessant 
moveihent : English and French soldiers, uL'd 
English artillery (the French artillery came by 


another route, without being landed at or near 
Varna), being brought down to the beach, and 
thcro embarked on board the transports, several 
hundreds in number! That the transports were 
indeed numerous Avill easily be imagined, when it 
is considered that 00,000 or 70,000 troQps were 
about to be conveyed from tho shores of Bulgaria 
to those of tho Crimea; a distance of not Icss-tiian 
300 miles. The smaller transport-vessels were 
appropriated to the conveyance of the infantry, 
the artillery, and the immense stores requir^ 
by a largo army ; but the British cavalry were 
for the most part conveyed in the magnificent 
steamers Avhich had already acquired a reputation 
more than European — the 8th Hussars and the 
17th Lancers in tho Himalaya, the 4th Dragoons in 
the Simla, the 13th Dragoons in the Jason, the 
lltli Hussars in the Trent, Ate.* 

Considering that the sliglitcst misapprehensions 
of orders received or plans to bo executed might 
have thrown the fleets of transports into rainous 
confusion, instructions of a very precise character 
Avero drawn up by Sir Edmund Lyons, to whom 
this arduous duty Avas intrusted by Admiral 
Duiidas. Sir Ceorgo Brown, on his side, acting 
under Lord Raglan, issued instrilctioiis for tho 
guidance of tlie military' officers in marshalling, 
embarking, and landing Ihcir men. Hoav the 
beats Avero to draw up to the shore, the troops to 
enter tlicm, the adjustment to he made, the rowing 
to 1)0 eflbctcd, and llic arrival at tho ships’ sides 
to be conducted; hoAv tho troops and the cavalry 
horses Avere to bo disposed on shipboard, the 
ships to be groui)tMl into <livisions, the divisions 
to he placed under chosen commanders, and the 
coinmandei’s to place their di\isions in relative 
]>ositions one to another ; how the to wing-steamers 
Avcrc to be j)laccd at tlie pcrvico of tho transports, 
and the route and speed of the A'03"agc,to be 
chosen ; how the aj)}>roach to the Crimean coast 
Avas to bo iiiaiiagod, tho disembarlcatioii to be 
eftcclcd, and ilic assumption of military order bn 
the beach to be insured — were tlie subjects of a 
scries of ‘ General Orders,’ is.sued on the 3 d of 
September. A short extract .Avill suffice to 
convey an idea of tho instructions concerning 
tlie landing of troops from the ships by* boats, 
on reaching tho Crimea.* Tho fleet appointed 
to -convey the Bpitish army was grouped in six 
divisions, distinguishoi^l by flags of particular colour 
or shape, and corresponding in some respects to 
the divisions of the army ; namely, light division, 
clicckcrcd flag at the foremast ; 1 st division, blue 
triangular flag at tho fore ; 2 d division, white 

* * Care is to be taken not lo overcrowd the boats ; room is to bo 
loft to pull tho four foremoRt oars In the boats that are towed; 
strict siionco to be observed ; on no account to break the Uno by 
odvancins out of It. Tho advance to be steady in line abreast. 
The cutters towingr aro to sheer to starboard when close to the 
bcaoh, to allow the boats astern of them to take tho beach on their 
port hand. If anythinif render it nocoaaary to pull short round for 
retreat or alteration of movement, boats are always to pull to st^- 
board, paver going round to port unless ordered by signal. The 
instant the boats are clear of infantry, they are to make tho best ox 
their way to ships of the next division they are told off <or, to land 
the troops. The boats, on receiving the troops of eaoh division, 
wiU form without loss of time.* 
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triangular flag * at the fore ; 3d division, red tri« 
angular flag at the fore ; 4th division, red, with 
white fly, triangular flag at the fore; and 0th 
division, blue, with red fly, triangular flag at the 
fore. One (livision of boats was to consist of 
Turkish pinnaces and launches from the sailing 
men-of-war ; a second, of paddle-box boats from 
the war<Btcamers ; a third, of boats belonging to 
the transport-service, and so on ; and each division 
was placed under a divisional commander, with 
the steamers designated by their proper names, 
and the transports by their numbers. The English 
transports were nearly all connected with the 
British mercantile marine ; whereas the French 
consisted of a miscellaneous assemblage of French, 

Italian, and Levantine vessels, all small, and 
insutEcient, in tins aggregate, to convey their 
whole army at one time. 

On the 5th of September, the French portion of 
the immense armament began to move ; and tlic 
British on the 7th — troops and seamen being 
glad to escape from spot where cholera had 
thinned their number and depressed their spirits. 

The sight was a magnificent one ; every part 
of the bay or roadstead in front of Varna and 
Baltschik was speckled with the ships, presenting 
an aggregate little less than 700 in number — 
of which 400 were aj)proi)riate<l to the British 
army. They jiasscd near the Isle of Serpents, 
a small island opposite one of the mouths of the 
Danube; a French naval oflicor, <iating a letter 
from that position, characterised the sight as 
‘such a spectacle as no sailor has ever before 
witnessed and an English officer, engaged in 
the embarkation, said : ‘ It was certainly a grand 
and imposing spectacle, tliis immense fleet of 
raen-of-w;ir and traiispoi'ts literally extending as 
far as the eye could reach, all in tow of steamers, 
and, of course, sending up dense masses of smoke.’* 

Tlic Britisli licet reached 120 miles out by noon 
on the 8th ; and after anchoring for awhile on the 
lOtb, to form a junction with the French and 
Turks, the whole sailed and steamed eastward — 
between thirty and forty splendid linc-of-battle 
ships, besides frigates, steamers, small vessels, an<l 
the immense fleet of hired transports. 

By this time it had become suspected, if . not 
clearly understood, that the Russians had defended 
all points of th^ coast on which a descent might 
reasonably be anticipated ; and the Allied com- 
manders were left with no other detei*minatioii 
than that of effecting a landing at any spot which, 

Gonveniont in other respects, might be sufficiently 
free from interruption, A conference took place 
on board the Caradoe, at ;ca, soon after the 
departure from the Bulgarian coast, between the 
generals and admirals of the Allied forces ; the 
re&ult of which, was, that a commission was 
appointed, preliminary to any determination con- 
cerning the place of disembarkation, to examine 
the western shore of the Crimea, and to ascertain 

* The view flrom Baltachik, p. 119, shews a small portion of the 
fleet, shortly before the departure. 


what preparations for defence had been madd 
by the Russians. Lord Raglan, General Buigoyno, 

Sir George Brown, Sir IBidmuna Lyons, G^ral 
Canrobert, .with six other French military and 
naval officers, set out in the Agamemnon^ CaHtdoe^ 
Sampsm^ and Primauguet^ to perform this im- 
portant duty. On the morning of the 10th, 
the four vessels approached the shore of the 
Chersonese, the peninsula at the extreme south- 
west corner of the Crimea, where they observed 
a Russian camp on the heights southward of 
Sebastopol. Thcncc they steamed northward, 
keeping pretty close to land, to tlie mouth of the 
Alma ; they fouiul that a considerable strengthen- 
ing of positions had been effected since the recon- 
naissance some weeks earlier : large encampments 
of troops being observable on all the more 
important points, numbering in the whole not 
less than 30,000. They then progressed further 
north, from tlic Alma to Eupatoria, a small 
seaport near the northern extremity of Kalamita 
Bay ; and observing, at a part of the coast about 
midway between these iioints, a Leach which 
appeared favourable for the landing of troop.s, 
the officers forming the commission agreed, after | 
due consideration, to the following recommenda- 
tions : — Tliat the landing, in place of being 
cffccfetl under the fire of the enemy, at the mouths 
of the Alma or the Katcha, should tsikc place 
on the beach between those rivers and Eupatorisi, 
at a spot callefl Staro-Oukeplcnie or Old Fort, | 
27, That on the same day as this landing, Eupa- I 
toria — a I own having few or no defences, and j 
no garrison, so far as was then known — should 
be taken and occupied by a force consisting 
of 2000 Turks, a French battalion, an Englisli 
battalion, and three ships-of-the-liue. 37, That 
Eupatoria being secured, iind a landing effected 
at Old Fort, the main body of the Allied army 
should march southward nea» the shore, hi 
the direction towards Sebastopol ; and 4^7i, That 
a powerful scjuadron of ships should take a 
sea-route parallel with this land-route, affording 
all possible ai«l to the army in case of a hostile 
encounter, and carrying the food and supplies. 
These recommendations, after the return of the 
reconnoitring squadron to the main fleet, were 
submitted to Marshal St Arnaud, Admiral Dundas, 
and Admiral Ilamclin, and were approved by 
them. 

On the 13th, the captains of the numerous ships, 
necessarily scattered over many miles of sea, 
received formal instructions in conformity with 
these regulations ; some being required to pre- 
pare for Eupatoria, while a much larger number 
turned their prows towards Old Fort. The 
oflUcers and men, whether sailors or soldiers, 
appear to have been much puzzled during these 
few days concernuig their proliable place' of dis- 
embarkation; the doubt was unavoidable, since 
the commanders themselves could not settle the 
qi^.ition until the. exploring oommjission had 
i'etumed; but it appeared like the absence of 
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any plau whatever to tihose who were not admitted 
to the coBBultations. The main body of the fleet 
had arrived in sight of Eupatoria on the 12th^ and 
anchored on the 13th ; Cossacks could be seen 
riding about on the shore^ watcliing the move- 
ments of the fleet, and telegraphing information 
into the interior. A correspondent of one of the 
London journals, writing while the fleets were 
thus at anchor, and describing what he saw, 
without ycjt knowing the plans of thq commanders, 
said: ‘Having displayed all the vastness of our 
armaments before the eyes of the astonished 


natives of the town (Eupatoria), our chiefs would 
appe«*ir to have changed their minds, if they 
over intended to land at that spot. All the 
vessels were drawn up in immense lines, and 
with an unknown depth — ^for the rigging and 
sails of the distant transports belonging to ' the 
expedition were lost far below the horizon ; and 
after wc had anchored, stragglers arrived every 
hour for two or three days. AVc were all expccta* 
tion of a gun from the Agamemnon^ and signals 
for landing ; thousands of telescopes were earnestly 
directed to the shore. No gun was flred, however, 



















Luiidingr at Old I'oi t. 


and no signals made to let loose the expedition 
on Eupatona.* The orders received horo relation, 
as just noticed, not to Eupatoria, but to Old Port. 
The naval officers were iiLstructed, by orders sent 
from the flag-ship, to make arrangements for 
the following manoeuvres : — One division of the 
fleet of transports to be uiider-weigh by one 
o’clock on the morning of the 14tli, another hy 
two o’clock, another witliin an hour, and the 
rest hy four o’clock : all to steer 8.B.E, to latitude 
46 degrees, and there to rendezvous in not less 
than eight fathoms’ water. Tlic French captains 
received like instructions. 

The morning of tho 14tli of September broke 
on a scene of amazing activity and excitement : 
it ushered in a day on which tho Allied troops 
were at last to land on Russian territory. While 
night yet overspread the sky, the ships were all 
in movement; and before night again arrived, 
the whole of tho British infantry and some 
artillery, together with most of the French troops, 
had been disembarked. The English landed in 


a small hay iiortliAvard of Old Fort, in front of 
a neck of land se|>arating Lake Kamitchti from 
the sea; wliilo tho French cflccted a landing a 
little further to the south, and tho Turks some- 
what sonthwaiwl of the French. The 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusileers were the first British troops to 
touch Russian soil. Tho neck of land was a 
favourable spot for tlie disembarkation, and tho 
landing proceeded rajndly liour after hour ; inso- 
niuch tliat by nightfall the camp-fires were seen 
blazing over a stretch of country live or six miles 
ill length — the left resting upon the Tatar village 
of Bagaili. Tho only enemy encountered, except 
a few Cossacks, who galloped off to Sebastopol 
to give information of the landing, were vast 
flocks of water-fowl, which studded the bordei's 
and surface of the brackish shallow lake. Tho 
neck, isthmus, or causeway, between tho lake 
and the sea — ^formed, probably, by .the throwing- 
up of shingle by tho surf— led by a gentle ascent 
to a slightly elevated plateau on the south, which 
plateau the troops had to gain when making 
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arrangements for farther progress. The day 
opened brilliantly^ but olohded oyer ^ noon 
approached, and ended in gloom^ rain, and dis- 
comfort. Steadily, nevertheless, did the disem- 
barkation'' proceed, until 27,000 British troops had 
landed. The first officer to land was Sir George 
Brown, a brave active veteran, who superintended 
the militaTy arrangements with all the alacrity 
of one who had passed only half so long a life : 
he was, indeed, nearly taken prisoner as a 
consequence of his hardihood ; for the Cossacks 
on shore espied him before he was aware of 
their vicinity, and planned a capture, which was 
only frustrated by tho hasty advance of a few 
soldiers to his defence. The chief officers landed 
with their respective divisions ; and the regi- 
ments, after forming into brigades and columns, 
* marched off southward from the neck to the 
plateau. 

As one of those who landed on the forenoon 
of this day, Mr Russell was in a favourable position 
to notice tho process of disembarkation. ‘ A gig 
or cutter, pulled by eight or twelve sailors, with 
a paddle-box boat, flat, or Turkish pinnace in tow 
— tho latter purchased for the service — ^would 
come up alongside a steamer or transport in 
wliich troops were ready for disembarkation. Tho 
officers of each company firsl; descended, each 
man in full dress ; over his shoulder was slung 
his haversack, containing what had been, ere it 
underwent the process of cooking, four and a half 
pounds of salt meat, and a bulky mass of biscuit 
of the same weight : this was his ration for three 
days. Besides this, each officer carried his great- 
coat — ^rolled up and fastened in a hoop round his 
body — a wooden canteen to liold water, a small 
ration of spirits, whatever change of under-clothing 
he could manage to stow away, his forage-cap, 
and in most instances a revolver. Each privaio 
carried his blanket and greatcoat strapped up 
into a kind of kna 2 )sack, inside wliich was a pair 
of boots, a i>air of socks, a shirt, and, at the request 
of the men themselves, a forage-cap ; he also 
earned his water-canicen, and the s;imc rations 
as the officer, -a portion of the mess-cooking 
a]>paratus, firelook and bayonet of course, car- 
touch-box and fifty rounds of ball-cartridge for 
Miui6, sixty rounds for smooth-bore arms. As 
each man came creeping down tho ladder, Jack 
helped him along tenderly from rung to rung till 
he was safe in tho boat, took his firelock and 
stowed it away, patted him on the back, and told 
him not to be afeard on the water ; ” treated tho 
sojer,” in fact, in a very kind and tender way, 
as Aough he were a largo but not very sagacious 
pet) who was not to be fi*ightened or lost sight 
of on any account; and did it all so quickly, 
that the large paddle-box boats, containing 100 
men each, were filled in five minutes. The same 
attention was paid to getting tho sojer ” on shoro 
that was evinced in getting him into the boat : 
the sailors, half or wholly naked in the surf, stand- 
ing by at- the bows^ and handing each man and 


his accoutrement down the plank to the shingle^’* 
The beach was partitioned off by fiagstaffii^ with 
colours corresponding to that of each division, in 
compartments for the landing of each part of the 
force. The Minna, and BrmkdOy small steamers, 
were especially . useful, each landing a whole 
regiment at a time. Sir Edmund Lyons, in his 
noble ship, tho Agamemnon^ was incessantly in 
movement, watcliing and controlling sJl tho 
operations ; his ship was handled in so masterly 
a manner, and threaded between and among tho 
transports with so much facility, that it obtained 
tho jocose appellation of ^ * Lyons’s brougham’ 
among tho soldiers and sailors. Sir Edmund 
received marked encomiums from all patties for 
his service on this day. 

Meanwhile, tlie French were conducting their 
disembarkation in conformity with a plan laid 
down hy tlicinsolvos, and displayed still more 
promptness and alacrity than tho British, although 
their transport-service was less efficient. No 
enemy appeared on shore; yet it was deemed 
prudent to place four launches at anchor a little 
southward of the ])lacc of landing, provided with 
guns and rockets, to repel. any Russians who 
might possibly interrupt the operations ; and to 
afford a further cover by a frigate and two 
steamers. At a little after eight o’clock in the 
morning, the disembarkation commenced. A 
small body of troops landed first, and eagerly 
ran to j)lant the French tricolor and eagle on 
Russian soil ; Hags wore also placed on shore to 
mark tho conipiii*tmcnts for tho rcspccth^o landing 
divisions. In tho short space of four hours, nearly 
the whole of the French infantry was disem- 
barked, together with some of tlio artillery : the 
cavalry, officers’ horses, and remaining artillery 
being brought to uhoro later in the day. Marshal I 
St Arnaud, who had watched the proceedings | 
from the quarterdeck of the yUIe dc Paris, lauded i 
about two o’clock : Lord Raglan and the marshal, 
the Allied military commanders, on this day set 
foot on a land which they were destined never : 

to leave alive. One of the latest of many procla- ! 

matioiis or addresses which St Amaud issued to 
his troops during his sojourn in the East^^ was i 
dated on tho day of this landing.t The French [ 
force destined for tho Crimea was much larger j 

than the English ; but the portion which landed I 

on this day numbered only about 24,000 against | 

27,000 English ; the rest having been left on tho | 

• The War: reprinted from the Timea, ; 

4 * Soldi BRS— For tho iMt five months yon have been enxlons to 
meet the enemy ; at last he is before you ; we are about to shew Uin 
our eagles. Frepure yourselves to undergo the privations and j 
fatigues of a difficult but short campaign, whiob wHl raise in the j 
eyes of all Europe the reputation of the army of the Bast to a level 
with that of tho highest military glories of history. You will , 
not allow the soldiers of the Allied army, your eompenions-ln- 
srms, to surpass you in vigour and steadiness before the enemy, 
nor in oonstanoy during the trials which await yon. You will bear 
in mind that we are not oome to wage war on the peseeable inhabl- 
tanfo of the Crimea, who are so well iiioUned towards us, and who, 
confiding in mS excellent discipline, our respect for their religion, 
their manninni, and their persons^ will not fall soon to Join un. 
Soldiers, at the moment that yon plant your colours on the soil of 
the Crlinea, Vifenee looks to yon'iHth hm ; a fow days more, and 
AewlUlMOiiyoa withjHdm. Tfoe <r / ’ 
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Turkish diores, to be oonToyed bj another fleet 
oftranQK>rts. 

Two other operations were in progress on this 
busy 14th of September — one. bearing relation 
to Eupatoria^ northward of Old Fort; and the 
other to the mouth of the Katcha, about an equal 
distance to the south. These must be briefly 
noticed, as component elements in the great 
scheme. 

When the armament appeared off Eupatoria, 
Jjord Raglan sent a flag of truce on shore, to 
demand possession of the place. The town was 
found almost wholly undefended, the inhabitants 
being neither able nor, apparently willing to make 
any resistance. Eupatoria, called Geniev by the 
Tatars, and Koslov by the Russians, was Jit that 
time a thriving commercial town, with probably 
10,000 inhabitants, chiefly Tatars and Karaite 
Jews, but comprising also Greeks, Armenians, 
Russians, and natives of other couiilries. There 
are a few low hills encircling .the town, but 
beyond these is the monotonous steppe, fit only 
for pasturage, diversified occasionally by a few 
wind^mills. The houses present' a picturesque 
appearance from the sea, with their red-tiled 
roofs, relieved here and there by ]^ointed minarets. 
The Jiiarbour is shallow, and affords insufficient 
shelter for shipping ; hut it serves to accommodate 
the small vessels which carry wool, corn, and salt 
to Odessa and other places. When the flag of truce 
was sent in, backed by the formidable suf)porfc 
of the Spitfire, Caradoc, Fmy, Retribution, Sidon, 
Sampson, and Tribune, the Eupatorians rushed 
doAvn to the beach in crowds — Tatars, Russians, 
.lews, Greeks, Armenians, all being anxious to 
look more closely at a force which would be 
liarmless so long as the flag of truce was flying. 
Any idea of defence being out of the question, 
the place surrendered at once ; all the stores of 
corn and cattle were placed at tlic disposal of the 
Allies, to be purchased and paid for at a fair 
price ; and arrangements were made for landing 
the small combined force of English, French, and 
Turks on the following morning : a few sliips 
being kept off the port, to render such aid as 
might he pi'udent. The whole affair was so 
qu\otly managed as to attract little attention, 
although the capture proved afterwards to be 
one of some importance. • 

The other minor achievement, at the mouth of 
the Katoha, was intended rather to draw off the 
attention of the Russians from the proceedings at 
Old Fort, than to make a lodgment or effect a 
capture. While the disembarkation was proceeding, 
the Sampson, Fwrp, and Vesuvius, together with five 
French ships, having one of the French divisions 
of troops on board, proceeded to a spot near the 
mouth of the Katcha, where they espied a Russian 
camp of 5000 or flOOO men established about a mile 
from the shore.' ^The steamers opened fire with 
shell ; some of wliich, especially from the Sampson, 
dashed in among the ^ts and soldiers, causing 
the latter to make a precipitate retreat. This 


effected, the squadron returned to thejosain fleets 
and the French division landed as tho others had 
done. 

Miserable was the night ^>6tween the 14th ana 
15th of September — ^miserable to men who, wearied 
with long inaction and decimated by cholera, had 
yet to knoAv the privations incident to warfare on 
an enemy’s land. The day for tho disembarkation 
had opened auspiciously ; but rain and wind, 
utterly comfortless and disheartening, marked its 
close. All tho British regiments marched on, as 
they were landed and formed, to the plateau, 
except those comprised in the 4th division; 
and thus, while the bulk of the army bivou- 
acked in various ways on tho upper ground, 
this division Avas left to pass tho night on the 
narrow strip of beach which separates the lake 
from the sea. The men took tip their positions, 
piled their arms, and lay down to take their 
first night’s rest in the Crimea ; but it Avas poor 
rest they obtained : some of the men died 
(luring the night from the effects of cholera, 
while the rest were drenched to the skin with 
rain, Avhich fell in torrents. Officers and men 
alike huddled around the huge fires which they 
made of planks and broken barrels, trying to 
compensato for a soddening on one side by a 
roasting on the otlier. Lieutenant Pcard, who 
belonged to this division, afterwards wrote: ‘Of 
all the miserable nights I ever spent in my life, 
this was tlio most Avrctclied : its discomforts it 
Avould bo impossible to describe. It gave us a 
little foretaste of the comforts avc Avere likely to 
enjoy in the Crimean campaign. Shelter there 
was none, for officers or men : I believe Sir 
George BroAvn was fortunate enough to sleep 
under a bullock-A\'ugon. A misty exhalation arose 
from the lake, Avhich caused much sickness among 
our men.’* Nor were the rest of tlie troops in 
much better idight ; for although lifted somewhat 
away from the raging surf and the unhealthy lake, 
they had to boar hcaA^y rain on .a plateau without 
trees and without, tents. The quickness of tho 
landing, and the deficiency of land-transport and 
animals, led to the neglect or abandonment of 
tents ; the tents were for the most part left on 
shipboard, and the troops suffered great misery 
in consequence. Tho question was afterwards 
warmly discussed among military men, whether 
this disregard of tents was Justiflable ; as a plain 
matter of fact, however, the troops had full cause 
to remember that feAV tents accompanied them. 
Old generals, young noblemen accustomed to the 
luxuries of life, veteran guardsmen, raw troops 
who had never yet seen war— all alike were driven 
to try ihe poAvers of a blanket and a greatcoat in 
opposing a pitiless flood of rain : if it were any 
solace^ to the privates to know that their officers 
fared nearly as ill as themselves, such solace was 
theirs. A naval officer, who had been busily 
engaged all day in aiding the disembarkation, 
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wrote ; ^ On tho lii*st night After the landing wo 
had awful weatlier, blowing and raining in 
})ucketfuls. I did not get on board my ship till 
an hour after midnight ; but, though wet and cold 
myself, I could not help thinking myself luckier 
than the soldiers, who had not even got their tents 
on shore, and of course had nothing to lie down 
upon but the wet earth.* The French and the 
Turks had a share of the discomforts attendant 
on this inhospitable night, but both nations have 
a reputation for aptness in tcnt-inakiiig and 
bivouacking. 

The 15th and three following days were days of 
labour and activity, applied to tlic disembarkation 
of the vast array of guns, ammunition, stores, 
baggage, and provisions for the army. The com- 
manders established tcinpor.'iry head-quartei’s at 
convenient spots on tlie plateau, while the beach 
presented an animated and ever-shifting scene. 
As tho pljiteau was witliout firsli water and 
without wood, the troops were subjected to great 
inconvenience from the want of drink and fuel ; 
and the formation in military iirder on shore 
was delayed thcrchy. Fortunately, no Russians 
iiiterniplcd them ; while the Orim Tg,lars, Avho 
timidly approached, soon found that they could 
obtain ready customers and' prompt payment 
for all kinds of provisions and stores : the coin- 
iiiandcrs, in obedience both to their instnictions 
and to their own inoliiiation, treating the natives 
with all fairness. The sea, during these four 
days, was frequently stormy, the surf high, and 
the beach in a state ill fitted for the lauding of 
cavalr}*’ and artillery. Several of the horses were 
drowned, and several of the boats staved, in 
this seiTice.. The great steamers IThnalat/a^ 

Joitany laden with cavalry, aj'proachcd the 
beach as nearly as safety would permit; and 
a whole fleet of cutters, launches, paddlc-lx)x 
boats, and horse-rafts, was speedily in requisi- 
tion ; tho sailors and marines assisted with due 
energy and heartiness ; and tho horses them- 
selves, sufticiciitly tired of their voyage, although 
in splendid steamers, turned out with more <locility 
than had been anticipated. The landing was thus 
managed: Tho horse-rafts and paddlc-hox boats 
being towed np to the ships* sides, the horses were 
lowered, twelve or fourteen to a raft, and six or 
eight to a boat ; a few troopers went with the 
horses, to steady and control them, while the rest 
went ill row-boats ; a steam-tug pulled several 
such laden rafts and boats to tho beach ; the sailors 
then jumpeil into the water, laid down sloping 
platforms to the dry land, and by mingled persua- 
riou and force got the animals on shore. Several 
tents were landed, to guard against an inclement 
visitation similar to that on the night of the 14th. 
The only fresh water was at least a mile from the 
nearest part of tho camp, consequently the road 
thither was thronged with men engaged in the 
XMoemry duty of fetching water— a service so 
exhausting, that it could not have been long con- 
tinued without a deterioration of tho force. The 


subordinate officers were lefib to suj^ply themselves 
with such conveniences and comforts as might be 
at their command ; and thus it arose that mules, 
asses, x>onios, saddle-bags, pack-saddles, supplies of 
under-clothing and extra boots, coffee-mills, and 
little delicacies in the provisioning department, 
were very unequally distributed among them — 
some men exhibiting more tact and more means 
than othei-s in making such purchases. 

Amid these varied scenes, in which the incidents ! 
of cami>-lifc were singularly mixed up with those j 
pertaining rather to maritime affairs, edid tlio 
armies of the Allies effect a landing on tho czar*s 
tciTitory between tho 14tli and the 18tli of 
8ciitcinber ; tlicnee to advance according as plans 
might determine, and to bo aided in subsequent 
manoiuvres by the powerful fleets which hovered 
on tlio coast. 

THE ADVANCE TO THE A L M A — T U K 
Tl A T T L E. 

A thorough knowledge of the topography of 
the south-Avcstci*n part of the Crimea was an 
essential condition in tho formation of any strate- 
gical ])laiis likely to be attended witli success. The 
gi-eat object being the capture of Sebastopol, the 
question arose how best to ai)proach that strong- | 
bold from the point at Avhieh the landing ha<l | 

been effected ? The rivers an^ the roads were j 

obviously the data whence any conclusions on tliis ! 

matter could be drawn. Four rivers flow into ; 

Kalamita Bay, between Old Fort on the north, | 
and Sebasto))ol on tho south, all of which must 
be crossed in succession if tho armies advanced ! 
southward, near the coast ; these are the Bul- 
ganak, the Alma, the Katclia, and the Belbek; 
to which may i)erhaps be added the Tchcmaia 
or Telicrnaya, which in effect separates Sebastopol 
into two x>arts. Next, in regard to the roads, it 

was a iiiJttter worth knowing, that the three | 

ju-ineipal towns in the western half of the Crimea j 
— Eupatoria, Sebastopol, and Simferopol — form the 
three angles of a triangle, nearly equilateral, and * ; 
measuring about forty miles in a straight line 
along each side ; and that the x>rincix>al road fruiu { 
Eupatoria to Sebastoxiol traces two sides of this | 
triangle, vid Simferopol^; the shorter route along 
the coast being more interrupted, and less fitted ; 
both for commerce and for military operations.* \ 
The generals were divided in opinion concerning 
the i)est ])oint of disembarkation in tho Hi's! j 
instance, and the best route of march in the | 
second ; but they ultimately determined, the land- j 
ing being cflected at Old Fort, that the line of ! 
march should be along the coast ; seeing that the i 
sea would protect their right flank, and would 
afford a ready means of conveying all the heavy ; 

* The following list of approximate distancea by road may be < 
useful, for occadonal rofercnco Simferopol to Eupatoria, 46 
miles ; to Sebastopol, 39 to Torekop, 90 ; to Karasubazur, 30 ; to 
Eski-Crim, 60 ; to Kaffa. 76 ; to the mouth of the Bulgiinak, 36 ; { 

Eupatoria to Sebastopol, by the coast-road, 50 miles. 
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portion of tlie baggpige aud stores ; in tbe 

ovent of the.eo^Eoy offering bcrttle in the course 
q( tlio marcli, \rkole Allied army could be 
rapidly concentrated at one spot. Urgent in- 
deed vras the necessity for putting in execution 
some definite plan ; for the autumnal^ equinox 
was just at han^^-Hi most unfavourable period 
for commencing an arduous campaign against a 
powerful enemy, in a country of wldch the 
invaders knew little. It was now that the effects 
of the reprehonsiblo delays during the summer 
became apparent. Although the British army 
began to leave. Ikigland in February, it did not 
march upon the enemy’s ground until the third 
week in Qoptombor : although^ the necessity for 
a siege-train was a])parciit, the French army 
(lid not ircceive its great ordnance at the Darda- 
nelles un^ll the close of August, whence a fui-ther 
voyage of many hundred miles a\ <is required ; 
aud, moreover, the men in both armies liad been 
weaheued in numbers and lessened in licaJtli by 
the unfortunate detention in and lu'ar Varna. The 
Britannia had 100 men struck down b} cliolcra on 
a single afternoon, while the preparations for the 
embarkation wxrc in progress : a calamity wliich 
may well explain any tardiness in the completiou 
of tlie vast arrangements. However, the (lifli(‘ul- 
ties were to be surmounted; aud the c(»mmamkrs, 
like good generals, sought to make the best use 
of the season yet left to them. 

On the night of the Ihtli, Lord llagltin i^^ued 
orders that the British army * shoubl strike tents 
at daybi*cak on the 19th, and prepare to inarch, 

♦ The hand of death wrought wiHi lia^oc 'with lliin ^null hut 
licroib army in the bliort hpaco of sevtn that it hrcotuci 

dcjiuable to namo the olcmento uf A^hich it 0(1111 pohcd at 01 ru ar 
the time ^hen the match to the Alma eomnuiutd. Iluic* \ui(» 
live divisions of infimtryi and one of cavaliA, thub conalituttil ami 
thus commanded : 

FIRST DIVISION. 


Duke of Camhruh)e, 

-general Bcntt$ieK, iSu Colin CdmjM/. 

Grenadier 1 42d ) 

Goldstream > Guards. 79th > llii^hlondns. 

Scots Fusilcer } 93d ) 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Str de Lacy liians, 

UngadiiT'-general Pennefatherm Pngadiet general Adama, 

aoth Regiment, 4 l 8 t Ucgiment, 

65th » , -l^th // , 

05th tt . 49th u 

THIRD DiviSION. 

Sir Richard England. 

Riigadicr^gcneral Eyre. Rrigadter-general Oampbclh 
let Raaliiie&t. 44th Regiment, 

2Slh , 50!h // , 

88C1 , Mth » 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

Sir Qearge OathearL 

Srigaiiigr^gmvrdi GokUe, Brigadter^eneral Toi rena. 

90th Eoglment, 63d Begiment, 

«Ut s' , 46th s , 

07th s 

* LlOnV DIVISION. 

Sir Chorge Brgnon. 

Mdfor^mirqil Oodfingtaa. BrigadUr-ifeneral BulUr. 

• St. 


The French marshal issued like onlers to the troops 
under his command. A striking difference in ike 
arrangements of the two camps was observable 
in this particular : that the French carried thoir 
tents with them, whereas the British re-embarked 
theirs on board ship. The French convoyed 
their touts in pieces, each man bearing a share 
of that which would co\ cr him at night ; whether 
it was that the British touts were too heavy,- or 
so constructed that they could not readily bo 
separated into ])ortions, the result w^as unquestion- 
able — that the British troo])s had thereafter to pass 
many a comfoVtlcss night without shelter, while 
their com[>anious in arms Avero under canvas. 
It may have been that, as the Cossacks and 
llussiau cavidry w'cro known by this time to be 
employed in laying wasttj the country, swcc]>iug 
ud’ tlic supplies, and burning all the houses that 
lay between Cld Fort and the Alma, the march 
was ordered too hastily to permit the tents to 
be taken. Be this as it may, how’eier, the tents 
w'crc ordered to be conveyed dow’n to the beach; 
the hoah^ came from the &hip<? to rc-embark them, 
and one bi*i^<ule of the 4th division romaiiiod 
on the spot until this duty was i^erfonncd. 

The inarch bceaii in early morn. OfTicers and 
men .scrambled up after tlieir liasty night's rest, 
and made such ai'iangemcutj fur ei^uipping and 
bicakfcisti ug as cireumstanees })crmitteil. The 
scarcity of water w«is a sad evil; it limited the 
power of obtaining an early, repast, and it pre- 
\ontedthe men from filling their kegs pi’cparatory 
to a march o\cr gioiiiul wlieio water was nearly 
uiiattainable. Sonn^ of the otneers breakfasted on 
cold least pork and ‘ft, jiull at the w’^ater-barrel,* 
while large numbcis of tiic men started without 
a moiiung meal of nuy kind. The w^agoii-trains 
and the comnii'jsaviat-cart'. ha^ing joined the 
diiisioiis, the stait was made. Three cavalry regi- 
ments formed the \an; next came the artillery, 
flanked on both sides b^ infantry ; next, more 
ca\alry and the commissariat-train ; then the rest 
of the infantr> ; and, lastly, the rear-guard. For 
fifteen miles they tra\ersed a moiiotuiiuus couutiy, 
without seeing a dr<»j> of fresh w^ater or a single 
tree ; wliile, as a troublesome conipeusation for 
the boisterous wet nights tliey had endured, the 


CAVALRY DIVISION.^ 

Earl of Lucan. 

1 lOliT J>nAOOnN<l. HEAVY DHAaOONI. 

• Eat I of Cat dtgan. Bt igad er getieral Scarlett, 

401, 2(1 (Scots Greys), 

8th Jlunsars, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

11th It , .5th tt N , 

13th, 6th (EnniskiUens). 

17 th Lanceft. 

Sir John llurgoync and Brigadier-general Tylden had the 
control of the ordnance and enginceiing operations; whilo otner 
offleera were attached to the stair of Lord Raglan. Some of the 
regiments above named were not quito complete at tho pme of the 
march to the Alma. The artillery mounted about 60 Reld-guns. 
Although In the original plan the French were to haye numbered 
double the English, and did so at a later period, the actual nunV’ 
bora at and before the battle of the Alma pr^b^nderated on «b« 
al4o of the Britisb— about 27,000 agaiuat 94,000.1 Thero veret^ 


_ reaeona for tbia Inferiority on the part of the Frencfo— thei 

stilt (Goniiauillbi Rangers). 1 many more deaths by cholera than the British, and thay 
‘ ^ * I inaumetent means of transport. 
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I tion’s heat struck down upon them wilh great train oorpi^ with aocommodation for tbe elck and 

I Ibroe, causing many a poor fellow to drop whose wounded, had been left at Yarna^ because there 
frame had previously been weakened by illness, were not animals to draw it There was this 
and many others whoso only malady was intoler- matter, too, to take into consideration^that if 
able tliirst Frequent were the inquiries whether any water, or forage, or fhd, were procurable on 
the boats might not have managed to bring them the march, the claimants for it would be 60,000 
fresh water firom the ships. The lamentable or 70,000 in number: sinco thei^ French and tbs 
confusion which prevailed at that time in the Turks took part in the expedition. About 24,000 
commissariat and medical de]>artmeiits of the French, under Marshal 8t Arnaud, fj^npe 
British array shewed itself, among other ways, , Napoleon, and Generals Canrobert, Bosquet^ and 
in this— that there were few or no ambulanco- Forcy, were early on the march from Old Fort to 
wagons to convey the sick. Lieutenant Peard, the Bulgauiik ; while 7000 Turks, under Suleiman 
who bore his fair share of officor^s* duties during l*acha, took a parallel route at a ^hort distance, 
the march, said : * It was certainly much to ho Good soldiers were not likely, at such a time, to 
lamented that wo had no ambulance-wagons for make the worst of any defects in commissariat 
those poor sick fellows who fell out on the march ; matters : they accepted what was offered^ and 
for had they been carried a mile or two, or lijul looked forward to a speedy encounter with the foe. 
a drink of water, I have no doubt half of tliem It was a grand sight. ^ Stretching far fllid wide, 
would have rejoined their com ptinies. Amlnihuicc- presenting a martial front from east to west, and 
carts ought surely to have attended each brigade, advancing in colunitis separated by small intervals, 
and each should have carried some medicines, this army of more than 60,000 chosen men formed 
particularly where the cholorfi was likely to a gallant body. Here, the red coats of the lino 
afiTect the army. The m(‘dical officci-s in general regiments, the bear-.skiii caps of tho Guards, the 
carried a small bottle of brandy and ensk of water, picturesque dress of the Highlanders, relieved by 
which they gave tho men, and were thus enabled the sober darkness of the riflemen ; there, the 
to do much good. Homo of our poor follows simple caps or shakos of tho French, the bulky red 
actually came to ino, and on their knees besought trousers of tho Zouaves, the flowing costume of the 
mo for a drink out of my flask.’ Tho tragic other African regiments, and the nimble tirailleurs; 
results that followed the waxit of vehicles and further on, the Turks, Kuropeanisod except in 
of animals to draw tliein, in the operations of relation to the red fez ; and each — British, French, 
the British army, will fill many sad paragraplis and Turk— anxious to stand well in the eyes of the 
in tho following Chapter. During tho march, others. The artillery, too, threw its bright specks 
tho route was mostly over a dreary plain, with into tho ]>icture. Each British division of infantry 
irregular hilly ri<igcs running at intervals down was attended by a division of artillery, consisting 
to the sea. TJie men occasionally halted, took olF of eight fi-pounder guns, and two 24-pouudor 
their packs, and lay down for a little rest ; and how itzers ; and with the cavalry division was a 
as divpion after division reached tlie Bulganak, Irooi) of 6-poundor horse-artillery. As the artillery 
the parched soldiers eagerly ran to obtain a maintained a posititm at the right of its i*6spective 
draught of water, where it was clean aftid fresh division, it tlirew a diversity into the scone. Turks 
enough lor drinking. close to the beach; French next; then English; 

It was on this day that the troubles of tho then cavalry; and Rifles and light skirmishers 
British commissariat bcgaii^ to assume such pro- furthest inland — presesnted a magnifleont front; 
portions os to aiibrd anxiety to the comnianderM, while behind those, came tho trains of horses 
and surprise and indignation at home. Already, carrying the reserve ammunition, the baggage- 
on the shores of Bulgaria, tho commissaries had animals, the arabas with sick men and commis- 
hoen harassed, and tho officers and troops discon- sariat stores, tho droves of oxen and sheep— which 
certod, by the imperfect organisation of that the commissaries had with immense diflELculty 
important branch of the military system ;* and collected — and the rear-guard to bring np tho 
now, when enemy’s ground was under foot, wliole. The moving mass covered sevei^ square 
the effects began* to be still more severely felt, miles, and carried with it tlie hopes of three 
Not only were tho commissaries called upon to nations. Nor was oven this the limit ot the 
provide food and beverage for 27,000 men in this* picture: a splendid fleet steamed and sailbd south- 
foreign land, hut also means of transport — a much ward as tho army marched and i*odo southward 
more diflicult duty, as events afterwards showed, —each, fleet and army^ watching and admiring 
The French, from first to last, nhinagcd this the other. 

department more suocossfully. Sorely must tho An encounter was not far distant. On, the 
Brltidi troops and the commissaries have been afternoon of this day (the 19th), before Ihe 
vexed; carts of a peculiar construction, provided expedition had reached .the Bulganak, >earling 
at Woolwich, to contain a resenro of small-arm wreaths of smoke on the south and east could 
ammunition, had been left behind at Yam% be seen, marking the spots where Tillages and 
because they were too heavy; and an ambulance- farmsteads hod been flr^ by the Oossaoki^ and 

where tho poor Tatars* were rendered hornless 
by this oharacteristic specimen of Bunrian taiettos. 


•Seepp, 101 - 104 . 
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Neict oeuld be seei^^ horering upon and around 
the diitant hilli^ d^rk bodies of cavalry^ disposed ; 
as if to check the advance of the Allies by 
haiMiug attacks on thoir left flank. The Allies 
'were well disposed to meet these assailants in 
the open field. The infantry and artillery being 
detained by the crossing of the Bulganak, a portion 
of the cavalry dashed on^ to make a closer survey 
of the Cossack lances which glittered in the 
distance. These cavalry, about 600 in number 
(belonging to the 8th and the llth Hussars and 
the 13th Light Dragoons), commanded by the 
Sari of Cardigan, galloped onward to meet the 
Cossacks. The Cossacks in sight were at least 
thrice the number of the English, and, as they 
commanded the brow of a hill, the question 
presented itself whether the little band should 
make a bold uphill attack upon them ; the carl 
was willing to attempt this ; but Lord Raglan 
deemed the odds, both in numbers and in posi- 
tion, too unfavourable. The order was given 
to call in the skirmishers, and to retire slowly. 
Here, however, a new scene opened. The Cossack 
squadrons separated so far as to give play to 
some pieces of artillery, which poured fcHh a 
succession of shot upon the small body of slowly 
retreating British cavaliy: the conceal uioiit of 
these guns having probably been part of a plan 
for enticing the British up tlio hill. By this 
time a troop of horse-artillery had arrived, under 
Captain Maude ; a smart exchange ensued, in 
which the English had the advantage, indicated 
by the Russians retiring from the scene of contest. 
Had the 600 British cavalry ascended the hill 
in the ^rst instance, it is doubtful whether half 
of tbenf would have returned alive. It was tho 
first actual contest in tho Crimean war ; a few 
limbs were shattered ; but the hussars and 
dragoons were proud to shew that they could 
bear pain without wincing. The work was not 
left wholly to the British ; for a body of Frenclir 
wound round the hill, and scattered- a squadron 
of Russian cavalry by a few 0-pouiiders. l*riiicc 
Monchikoffs dispatch relating to this afliiir com- 
prised the following particulars: — That when, 
o;n the 13th of Septoinbrr, the Allies appeared 
off Eupatoria, he at once resolved to take up a 
defensive position on tho Alma; that during tlieir 
sojourn at Old Fort (a sojourn the length of which 
equally surprised and pleased hjm), ho was cinablod 
to fortify his position; that when they crossed 
the Bulganak on tho 19th, Re sent the 6th division 
of Russian light cavalry, nine sotni(ts of Cossacks, 
and a battery of horse-artillery, to check them ; 
and ihat^ after a slight skirmish, tho one party 
retired to the Bulganak, and the other to the Alma. 
The ' prince did not impart quite the same colour 
to these reepective *retirings’ as v^as given by the 
IBing^isli offleers ; but as tho skirmish was only a 
trifle^' iretiher side sought tO' make much of it. 
When the AUiei^ihe Russians having retired to 
the ^mar^-had all ofossed the Bulganak, prepara- 
Uam emte made bivouac for the night. The 


commhssaries opened their stores, and served out. 
rations ; while the men gathered nettles, and woeds^ 
and grass, to aid with broken casks in making up 
thoir camp-fires for cooking and for warmth. The 
night was cold, damp, and comfortless, sufficient to 
take tho heart out of a man who h^ not other 
thoughts to cheer him. Mr Russell states, that he 
could tell of ‘ tho sorrows of a tentlcss, baggageless 
man, wandering about in tho dark from regiment 
to regiment, in hope of finding his missing 
baggage,’ if ho had wished to dwell upon such 
trifles ; and Lieutenant Peard, who was ordered 
on outlying picket for the night, says: ‘I shall 
not easily forget my vain endeavours to find .the 
bridge over tho river in Ihe dark, and walking 
up to my knees in tho water ; tliis little casualty 
did not, as may bo imagined, tend to make me 
moro comfortable for the night: sleep was out 
of the question, for the sentries liad to bo visited 
oveiy hour ; and when tho morning dawned, it 
found us Avet through with tho dew, which was 
heavier than 1 liad ever before experienced.’ 
These are common incidents in a soldiePs life; 
many poor fellows, however, wlio had been 
weakened by cholera, sank under their trials 
during tho night : it was in)t thoir lot to share 
in tho approaching victory. 

Morning broke on the 20tli of September — the 
day of tlio Battlk of the Alma — amid a busy 
camp, a buckling-on of accoutrements, a harnessing 
of horses, and a hasty breakfasting on the part of 
those who had time and materials for obtaining 
that welcome repast. Many expected, though nono 
could know, that tho daAvn Avould usher in a day 
on which the first great battle Avould ho fought by 
tho English and French armies during this Avar— 
tho only contests Avoriliy of note before that day 
having fallen to the lot of the Turks, ou tho banks 
of tho Danube and in Asia. Lord Raglan had made 
his head-quarters at a little 2 )ost-houso on tho 
banks of tho Bulganak, which tho Cossacks had 
not succeeded in quito^destroying by fire ; Avhethor 
tho other oflicers had aught to cover them is 
doubtful; tlie supper, the slcej), tlio breakikst, 
Avcrc all al fresco, leaving few <lomcstic chattels 
to bo disposed of Avhen the morning’s march 
commenced. Tho distance fi*om the Bulganak to 
tho Alma is between four and five miles; and 
as it Avas by this time knoAvn that tho Russians 
had strongly posted themselves on the banks 
of tho last-named river, the Allies prepared by 
proper equipment for an encounter as soon as 
the Alma should bo reached. The French had 
bivouacked during tho night nearest to tho sea ; 
next to them the Turks ; and the English further 
inland — ^the three camps forming a line nearly 
three miles in extent, at right-angles with tho 
soaHshore. In this same order did they commence 
their march southward to tho Alma: tho line 
being now much moro than three miles in length, 
owing to {he skirmishing outposts of rilles and 
light cavalry, scattered for and wide inland to 
keep a keen watch on the enemy. 



212 CAMPAIGN IN 

To understand the military operations of this 
momentous day, it becomes necessary to notice — 
first, the topographical features of the river’s banks ; 
tlieu tlio arrangements made by the Russians in 
defence of those banks ; and next, the x>lans of the 
Allies in relation to the forcing of a passage. . 

The river Alma, formed by the junction of 
several streams wliich have their origin in the 
Tchatir-dagh, fiows north-west to the road leading 
from Sebastopol to Simferopol, being crossed by 
that road at a point between Baktch6serai and the 
last-named town. From this point a course nearly 


*'efy 

THE ORlttEAv 

westward takes it to the its banks .being 
dotted with several villages, ol^ which thdsa nearest 
to the scene of action are Ketiitchkei, Tarl^^tar, 
Bourliouk, Almatamak, ' Aides. The river, 
cutting through a soft r^d clay soil, is in most 
places shallow enough to be forded ; but thefo arc 
occasional depths which render fording dangOTous.' 
The highest bank is sometimes on the ligh^' 
sometimes on the left of the river ; but for a 
considerable distance near the mouth it is on the 
left or south side ; and thus the Allies, coming 
from the north, found themselves on the banld 
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of a stream commanded by higher ground on the 
other side. Small rivulets force their way into 
the Alma on the south bank, forming miniature 
ravines, or lateral valleys, which separate the 
southern bank into hillocks, knolls, or detached 
heights. The road from Old Fort joins the road 
from Simferopol at a point near the village of 
Bourliouk, and is carried over the Alma by a 
timber bridge. The knolls near the river’s bank 
become united fiirther inland into a plateau, 
which is commanded by a hilly ridge COO or 700 
ftet in height, extending quite to the sea, where 
it presents an abrupt .cliff: this ridge, like the 
lower plateau, being cut up by lateral gullies into 
isolated hills. 

^ Such, botog the topographical fbatujos of the 
river and its banks, there was an obvious advan- 
tage on the part of the Russians over the AUios, 


both in the. possession of higher ground, and in 
the defences they had had a whole week tb form 
since the Allies made a landing at Eupatoria. 
Prince Mciicliikoff, who commanded in the Orimea 
at that time, did not fkil to make use of these 
precious days. lie took possession of all tho'heights 
which commanded the gullies, the river, and the 
northern bank : planting forniidAble batteriek at 
every salient position ; some were earthworks, 
hastily thrown up, ' but armed with 24 and 
32-pounders; while Others were ficld-batteries, 
Ihrther aided by howitzers. The chief of thera 
batteries was an earthen redoub^ whoso 
formed two sides of a triangle, with the apex 
pointing towards the little bridge over the Altfia^ 
and the sides directed to two roadies or bendid of 
the rivor, one above and thO other below iho 
bridge: this single worb^ thoreltoro, comnumdiiig 
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an extensive portion of rivert oonrse. Not 
only AViras this redoubt rendered formidable by 
its position j!^r^ the brow of* a hill^ but the 
assent .to it was* enfiladed or commanded by 
three dr four batteries placed on neighbouring 
heights^ the guns of which swept the slope of the 
hill leading up to the redoubt, or could readily 
be made to bear upon the bridge and the 
village. The various batteries and the redoubts 
were heavily armed with ordnance,, mostly brass 
(^ns of fine workmanship. Further to defend 
the ridge, and to prevent an ascent up the slopes 
which led to it, masses of skirmishers, armed with 
rifles, were placed; insomuch tliat it would, in 
every sense, be an uphill struggle on the part of 
an enemy attempting to gain the ridge. The 
redoubt, being placed near the spot where the 
high road from Eupatoria to Sebastopol cuts 
across the ridge, was virtually the key to the 
whole position: whoever retained that redoubt, 
when the battle was over, would bo the victor of 
the day, A large force of Russian lancers and 
heavy dr^oons, and a formidable body of infantry, 
were rea^ to defend these batteries at all points, 
and to descend upon the Allies if any favourable 
opportunity should oiler. The right wing was on 
the east of the main road ; the centre on the west 
of the same road ; while the left wing extended 
from the centre some distance towards the sea, from 
which the important point occui>ied by the redoubt 
Wcos two and a half miles distant. An additional 
defence lay in this : that although the river is 
shallow, and generally fordable, the banks arc 
extremely rugged, and in most parts steep ; the 
willows along the maigin were cut down by the 
Russians, to prevent them from affording cover to 
the attacking party. Lord Raglan, in his dispatch 
relating to the battle, shews how much ho wiis 
impressed with the strength of the Russian posi- 
tion, the defences of which he estimated at not 
less than 45,000 or 50,000 men, besides the fonni- 
dable artillery. Marshal St A maud reported to 
his government that llio Russian forces included 
the 16th and 17th divisions of infantry, .a brigade 
of the 13th division, a brigade of riflemen, a 
force of about 5000 cavalry, and four brigades 
of artillery. 

The plans which the Allies formed for forcing a 
passage through these tremendous obstacles were 
as follow.;— On tho morning of the 20th, before 
tho battle, the extreme right of the Allies was in 
the rear of the village of Lopkoul, a short distance 
from the mouth of tho Alma : it consisted of 
General Bosquet’s or the 2d French division, with 
the Turks in the rear ; both being within a short 
distwee of the sea, where the combined fleets 
could be seen In majestic array. The centre con- 
.idstod of the 1st French division, under General 
Canrobert, and the 3d under Prince Napoleon, 
with the 4th division and tho artillery in rcseiwc. 
Further inland still, forming the left wing of the 
Allied army, were the 2d and light British divisions, 
under Qir, do Lacy Evant and Hir Geoige Brown ; 


behind these were the 3d and Ist divisions, tmder 
Sir Richard England and the Duke of Cambridge ; 
and to bring up the rear, the 4th division under 
Sir George Cathcart, and the cavalry division under 
the Earl of Lucan. About 66,000 men wOre thns 
placed in splendid order, with a firontage of nearly 
four miles, and a depth of half a mile. Tho system 
of operations determined on by tho Allied com- 
manders consisted x^i'iupipally in this — ^that tlie 
French right should assail the Russian left by 
crossing the Alma at and near its Junction with 
tho sea, and climbing tho steep rugged clifik 
to the heights above ; that tho French loft and / 
tho English right should cross tho river at or 
iiCtar the bridge, and ascend tho heights imme- 
diately opposite ; while the English left should 
operate on the landward flank of tho enemy. 

In view of the formidable position of tho great 
redoubt, tho English would appear to have had 
the hardest work cut out for them ; but this 
could only be judged by the result. Boats had, on 
the previous day, ascertained that the Alma was 
fordable near its mouth, and 'that one of the 
French divisions could easily cross it. Admiral 
llamclin, it was arranged, should place eight 
French stcamci's off the cliff which forms tho sea- 
side end of the ridge, to pour in a storm of shells 
upon any battery or battalion of the enemy which 
might attempt to inlcrnipt the crossing of the 
troops. 

It fell to tho lot of General Bosquet to com- 
mence tho battle, aided in a remarkable manner 
by tho French steamers. The heights descend to 
the sea so abruptly and steeply, that Meuchikoff 
ap[>ears to have relied mainly on natural defences 
at this part, placing most of his men and guns 
fiirther inland, near the high road. Tho Allied 
ooiim Anders had not failed to notice this circum- 
stance; and Bosquet’s attack was part of a plan 
for taking advantage of it : it was hoped that he 
might be able to ascend the rugged cliff-like steep, to 
gain the plateau, to outflank the left of the enemy, 
and thus distract them from the main attack in 
front. Rai)idly but steadily did the French and 
Turks advance, crossing the Alma very near its 
mouth, and sending ahead a party of skihnishers 
and light troops to clear the gardens and brush- 
wood of any opponents ; but none such appeared ; 
for cither tho Russians did not regard the move- 
ment as one of importance, or they had no available 
batteries or battalions to bring to bear on that 
point. With inconceivable activity the French 
climbed the cliff; tho Zouaves being especially 
agile at this work — running, leaping, crawling 
on hands and knees, surmounting all obstacles 
of bush and gully. They gained tho plateau ; 
and then, and then only, did the Russians open 
upon them. A smart interchange of firing took 
^ace, and Bosquet advanced by degrees towards 
tne central position, although no fewer than five 
batteries were pouring forth their missiles. 

During the single hour, from half-past eleven 
to half-past twelve, in which Bosquet was thus 
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^nploycd in obtaining possession of the heights 
between the enemy and the sea^ Canrobert, with 
the Ist and part of the 4th divisions, was 
making arrangements to afford him aid at a time 
when lie was becoming severely pressed by the 
Jlussian batteries. The river was boldly crossed 
by a ford at the village of Almatamak; and 
Oani'obcrt and Prince Napoleon found a small 
path which led up to ’the heights ; artillery was 
dragged up the opposite slopes in face of the 
llussian batteries and sharp-shooters ; and Jiosquet, 
this diversion being made, was enabled to main- 
tain his advantageous position. In order still 
further to assist Bosr^uot, ]Vrai*shal St A maud sent 
to him the remaining moiety of General Percy’s 
division, the 4th;' and thus there were two streams 
of French troops crossing at difi'erent points, to 
aid Bosquet in maintaining liis advantageous 
position. 

Now commenced a most oxciting struggle. As 
Bosejuet advanced by one oblique route, and 
Canrobert by another, they met on the heights 
near an unlinislicd octagonal tower, which was 
probably intended for a tclegrai)li ; and around 
this* spot the Kussians had assembled ca formidable 
power of infantry and field-batteries. Again aiul 
agaui did the French attack ; and each time did 
the Russians repel the onslaught. The Zouaves, 
more Arab than French in appearance, fought 
with all the ardour which Algerine campaigning 
had engendered ; bullets were forgotten as soon 
as the men came Avithin bayonct-distance ; hand- 
to-hand contests Avei'o maintained on all sides ; 
and it became at length difficult for the batteries 
on cither side to fire Avithout hitting their oAvn 
men. When at length tlic French obtained com- 
mand of the position, and tlie Russians ^tired, 
tho vicinfty of the tow'^cr was found to be WA’^crctl 
with an unbroken mass of Avounded and dying 
men, the opjioncnls intermingled one among 
another. Tho French licet afforded valuable aid 
during these o])orations ; tho steamers ran in as 
close as they could to tho bluff clifi) and shelled 
the heights in amazing style — pouring forth these 
temblo^ missiles, Avliich passed over the crest of 
the bluff, and fell among tho Russian hJittcries 
and battalions, at a distance of 3000 yards from 
the ships. 

Hot work this had been for the French. In 
tho centre of tho line, too, the exertions were 
immense, and the success great. The general 
movement of Marshal St Ariiaud, Avith the 
chief of his forces, commenced at the moment 
when Bosquet Avith his division appeared on 
the heights. Infantry and artillery pressed on 
towards the river, pouring out volleys against 
tho Russian sharp-shooters, and forcing thorn to 
retreat up tho opposite slope. Tho French 
dashed into tho river, each man crossing yrho^c 
he could or Avhere ho liked, re-formed on the 
other side, and pressed.. onAvard and upward with 
iti^stible force : the infantry and guns in tho 
lower i>ositipn gradually gaining an ascendancy 


over those in the %pper. . The marshal and 
the officers were on the alett daring this period, 
galloping about from point to point, to render 
aid whore aid seemed to most requirodi 
and the troops behaved with the ardour' and ^ 
coui'age which the French are wont to oihibit. 
The same men who would have cried ^ Vive 
la liepuhliqw / ’ at one time, now cried * Vm 
VEmpermr /’ for tho glory of France was in either 
case tho sentiment which animated them : ^ the 
ciy Avas a battle-cry, an outpouring of enthusiasm., 
Few but terrible Avere the hours during which 
the British Avcrc engaged in fighting on this day 
of blood, and trying was the ordeal to bo 
passed through by the men, very few of whom^ 
had actually seen Avar ; but Lord Raglan 
trusted in theip, and his trust was not in vain. 
When the movement began, tho light division, 
strengthened by horse-artillery and the 2d divi- 
sion, fi'onted tho enemy, and were likely to be the 
first to fire and to receU'c fire; tho 1st and 3d 
divisions were in their rear ; while the 4tli division 
and the cavaliy Avere still further from^lie river, 
to act as a reserve, and to protect thWeft fiaiik 
and rear against largo bodies of tho enemy’s 
cavalry Avliich had been seen in those directions. 
Tho advance having commenced, and the banks of 
tho river nearly attained, tho Allies were tlirown 
into some confusion by the Avell-timod burning, by 
the Russians, of the village of Bourliouk, directly 
opposite the centre of tho llussian position : it Avas 
Avell-timcd, because such a manoeuvre, among tho 
sad but inevitable concomitants of Avaiiike tactics, 
created a continuous blaze and smoke for 800 yards, 
obscured the Russian position, and obstructed the 
plans of the Eritisli for crossing the river. The 
adA%mcc Av^as to be made Avhen the French right 
had gained a certain position on tho heights ; and, 
awaiting this inbmcut, Lord Raglan ordered his 
troGj^s to lie down, to escape in some measure the. 
murderous hail ; there they lay, balls and shells 
falling into, and upon, and among them ; until 
at length the general, brooking no longer delay, 
ordered a rise and an adv.ancc. Sir de Lacy 
Evans’s division thereupon separated into two 
brigades, one of which forded the river above the 
burning village, and the other below : tho fording- 
phices being deep and dangerous, and a destructive 
fire being maintained against theih by tho infontiy 
and artillery on the opposite bank. And now 
did the execution become indeed tremendous ; far 
the Russians had plaoed twigs and sticks to mark 
the exact angles at which their ordnance would 
command the banks of tlio river* at various 
points. Missiles whizzed over the heads of the 
British troops, ploughed in among their columns, 
rebounded, dashed up the soil in douds, and 
carried death into every regiment. The disadvan- 
tages were rendered still more obvious by this 
circumstance ; that, owing^ to the. steepness and 
ruggedness, of the banks, the artilleiymen ifound 
it almost impossible to transport their guns to the 
opposite side of tho ; insomuch that the 
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battle ii«^aa far fiMlvanced *ere two gone were 
sucoeBsftOly broni^t over By .Captain Dickon. 

It was the Ij^t division, under Sir Qeoige 
Brown, that crossed the river under the most 
trying oiroumstances ; for this division was directly 
in front of the hill on which formidablo redoubt 

was placed/ The ‘banks of the river at that spot, 
rugged and broken, offered serious obstacles; and 
the vineyards through which the troops had to 
pass, as well as trees which the enemy had felled, 
created additional impediments, which prevouted 
the men from forming in compact order. The 
! noble fellows bore a fierce torrent of shot, shell, 
and musketry, while wading through the Alma; 
and then scrambled up the slopes, tlirough thickets 
and vineyards, scattered and dispersed, and ex- 
posed to a teiTiblo firo in front and on both Hanks. 
They wore mowed down with fearful rapidity; 
but, on the other hand, the English artillery 
wrought yet more fatal execution on the dense 
masses of Russian infantry, posted on various 
parts of the slope of the hills. Lord Raglan au«l 
his -staft' jdunged into tho river, and crossed near 
the brid*; three of his staff-ollicci's were struck 
down by tho side of tlioir commander, and the 
contest became most deadly. The veteran Sir 
(Jeorge Brown saw his division cut down by fifties 
I at a time ; but he never wavered ; ho headed his 
men ; he w'as unhorsed, but rose again, shouting 
! ‘ Twenty-third, I’m all right !’ 

Now caiQO the time when tho 1st division, under 
the Duke of Cambridge, was to do its work : it 
consisted of splendid troops — Guards and High- 
landers. Grandly it advanced, crossing the river, 
and ascending tho slopes in defence of tho light 
division, advancing in line as if on parade, and 
regarding with superb disdain tho batteries and 
. douse columns high above them — arrivijig gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer to the redoubt, but having 
its ranks thinned at every instant by the incessant 
fire from the various batteries. An immense and 
compact body of Russian infantry Avas now seen 
approaclfiug, to aid still more in the defence of 
the main redoubt. Tho crisis approached. Unless 
the redoubt could be taken, the passage of the ridge 
could not be forced, nor the victory gained ; wliile, 
unless the Russian phalanx could be broken, the 
British could hanily hope to reach the redoubt. A 
'few large guns were therefore brought to bear upon 
the. dense mass ; and these, by a well-directed fire, 
broke it, and forced the infantry to retreat in 
vai^ous directions. Then camo the moment for 
the grand charge of the Guards and the High- 
landers ; the former approaching tho redoubt on 
the right, and the latter on tho loft. Cheered on 
by their commanders, they dashed up. Sir Colin 
\ Campbell, loading his Highlanders, and reminding 
^them in a few terse exclamations of the old glories 
the regiments^ rushed up, ordering tho men not 
fire a shot until they came near tho redoubt, 
then the musket and the bayonet were to work in 
lipid sneoessiom ,t,The of Cambridge cheered 
0^ the Qoardsf, who, hoH^er, needed little prompt- 


ing to do their duty at such a moment Up they 
went, Guards and Highlandei^ through thickets, 
across gullies^ over aJbaUU of sharp-pointed branches, 
and amid the firing of batteries and battalions on 
all sides. They met tho Russians muzzle to 
muzzle: they entered the redoubt; and the 1st, 
2d, and light divisions speedily commanded the hill 
and its defences, and virtually achieved tho victory ; 
but not before the vicinity of the redoubt had 
become strewn with slain. The Frenoh by that 
time had attained a position wliicli enabled them 
to pour in a destructive fire ujion tho retreating 
masses ; if they could have advanced somewhat 
further on the jdatoau, they would have seriously 
impeded the retirement of the Russians ; but the 
battle had been fought chiefly by infantry on the 
part of the Allies, and there was no cavalry in a 
position to pursue tho enemy. Ilcncc MencliikoiT 
was able to retire in tolerable order, and to 
carry off his guns : this, however, ho could not 
effect until he had brought up his reserve cavalty 
and artillery to cover the retreat. 

8o many concurrent movements were made 
during the battle, that it becomes difficult to 
recognise their relative bearings one upon another ; 
but, expressed in brief, they may bo understood 
as follows : — General Bosquet’s division succeeded 
in turning tho enemy’s left Hank, by the clever 
ascent of tho bluff near tho sea ; General Can- 
robort’s division, with some field-pieces, crossed 
the river about a mile higher up, ascended the 
opposite bank, relieved Bosquet, and enabled him 
to maintain his eornnianding position ; Prince 
Napoleon’s and Sir de J^acy Evans’s divisions 
crossed the river at various points near tho centre 
of the scene of operations, and* surmounted the 
numerous obstacles presented on the opposite 
banks ; Avhile Sir George Brown’s and tho Duke 
of Cambridge’s divisions crossed above tho bridge 
and burning village, and maintained the fearful 
struggle on the ascent to flic heights. The 
artillery Avas brought effectively to bear on such 
points as it could command, and contributed 
materially to tho success of the day’s achievements. 
The cavalry was not called upon for active service ; 
but its position Avas important, keeping in check 
tho lancers and the dragoons whom Menchikoff 
despatched to the left flank of tho Allies. Sir 
George Gath cart’s and Sir Richard England’s 
divisions were not largely engaged ; though called 
partially to tho front, they ^constituted rather a 
reserve force av^ilabje in any contingency which 
might present itself. The Turks are scarcely 
mentioned in connection with the operations ; they 
were with Bosquet — martial in appearance, proud 
of taking rank besido their Allies, and eager to bo 
employed ; yet tliey were nearly neglected. General 
Bosquet, it is true, spoke in his dispatch of tho ^ 
^ prodigies of rapidity’ which the Turks executed in 
their march toAvard the Alma; but little montiou 
is. made of any duties subsequently assigned to 
them. It can scarcely be said that the English 
and French rendered justice, to the Turkish 
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soldiery daring the war ; appellations^ partly, in 
pleasantry and partly contemptuous, were thrown 
at them ; they were condemn^ and abased if any 
of their manoeuvres terminated unfortunately, 
while few opportunities were afforded them to 
display soldierly qualities. This course of proceed- 
ing was neither wise nor generous ; for, when well 
commanded^ the Turks slicwcd many heroic 
cpialities on tho Danube and in Asia. Omar 
I’acha understood them well ; and where ho 
commanded, they fully inaiiitainod their ancient 
military reputation. 


Numberless were the tales which all, officers and 
privates, had to tell of this eventful day«. . Lord 
Baglan, in a diq>atch which soajfcely described with 
sufficient clearness tho operations of the battle, 
pointed out the disadvanta^ * with which hfs 
officers and men had to contend. In naming the 
officers — always an invidious duty— who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, ho somewhat dissatisfied 
those wiiosc names did not appear ; but this is one 
of tho natural consequences of tho system — a system 
of questionable utility, because, as the subor^ate 
officeis are rarely mentioned by name, even-handed 
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justice cannot he rendered, however kind and 
conscientious the general may be. The etiquette 
of tho English army renders still less possible tlic 
naming of any sergeants, corporals, or jirivates, 
who may have performed heroic deeds. It was 
not until tho numerous ‘ soldiers* letters * appeared 
in tho ])ul>1ic journals, that tho minute and 
wonderful details of the battle of tho Alma 
became known. An opinion has at times been 
expressed, that such letters constitute the best 
description of a battle, coming as they do from 
men who wore plunged in the thickest of that 
which they describe ; but it sliould bo considered 
that soldiers do not know the plans of their com- 
manders, neither can they see what is transpiring 
in distant parts of the field ; tho letters are 
valuable as elucidations of minor matters, which 
each man may fed acutely, but which become 
buried among the more important incidents of 
the day. Many of them, thus regarded, are valu- 
able. They are full of eloquence ; the thoughts 
of home, ud the heroic determination of the 


soldier, arc mingled together in a narrative 
which derives force from its simplicity and iruth- 
fiilncss. The passages here given, t written by a 

• ‘ My anxiety to Tiring Into tho country every cavalry and 
infantry soldier who was available, prevented me from embarking 
their baggage-animals, and these officers have with them at this 


the arrangement; and they feel, 1 trust, satisfied that I'shall bring 
up their biit-horses at the earliest moment The conduot of tho 
troops has been admirable.* When it is considered that they have 
suffered severely from sickness during the lost two months ; that, 
since they landed in the Crimea, they have been exposed, to the 
extremes of wet, cold, and heat; that the daily toil to provide 
themselves with water nos been excessive ; and that they have been 
pursued by cholera to the very battle-field, I do not go bevond the 
truth In declaring that they merit the highest oommendalion. In 
the ardour of attack they forgot all they had endured, displayed 
that high courage, that gallanl spirit, for which tho British soldier 
is ever distinguished, and under the heaviest fire they maintained 
the same determination to oonquer as they had avWMtaxi heibiv 
they went into action.* 

<*’ * I ought to he very thankfhl to Qod for sparing me to write b 
j'ou this night, when so many of siy brothers in aitns ore h'iisr 

dead around mo I have to mfbrm you that we mot otr 

enemy yesterday, and th^ shewed us a with, 1 

a much more powerfiil toroe^than we wera The fixw ahw va* 
fired at half-pmt onej^olook, X tom our fieeU; then me 

tom the Bulans. Thm wiU'pV lai|e tiUage M 
them, whioh they aet fire te^^noon aa the fight began, wjich 
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sergeant iu one of the regiments, will serve as an 
example of the letters here adverted to. 

A imflancholy time was that when the mnstOT- 
roll was called oveT, to ascertain who liad been 
killed, who wounded, at the battle of the Alma. 
All knew that it would bo a fenrftil list*; and a 
feverish anxiety prevailed in every p.art of the 
United Kingdom, fW)m the date of the first tele- 
graphic dispatch, to know which beloved father, 
husband, brother, son, liad fallen.* It was soon 
evident, from the peculiar tactics of tho battle, 
that the officers had been very much exposed, and 


that many fhmilios in the higher grades of society 
would have to join with thoso of humbler rank 
in mourning over ’'the events of tho day. They 
hod, indeed, fallen thickly. Captain Monck of tho 
7th, after felling a Russian near him, was sbo4 dead 
by another; Lord Chewton was severely wounded ; 
Captain Drew fell while serving one of the batteries ; 
and in all tho regiments which had been most 
warmly engaged, the ratio of officers killed or 
wounded was seriously large. The London Gazette 
of the 8th of October contained the names of all 
the officer killed and wounded ; while that of tho 
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17th was crowde*! with columns of names, those 
of the non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
auil never, perhaps, were gazettes more keenly 
perused by those who, hoi)ing almost against hope, 
ran tho eyd down the column with a wish that 
a cherished name might veot bo there. The first 
return contained the names of 26 officers killed, 
and 76 wounded ; tho second comprised 327 
non-commissioned officers and men killed, and 


1557 wounded or missing — a total of 353 of all 
ranks killed, and 1633 wounded. To this list, 
however, must bo added those, many in number, 
who died subsequently of wounds received on this 
day. Tho inequality of loss among tho different 
divisions was very striking, shewing in what 
different degrees they had been exposed to danger 
during those three fatal hours ; the light division, 
with which Sir George Brown crossed tho river, 


caused us flrrcat disadvantage, as 'wo could not sec them for tho 
smdte ; but as soon as the smoke cleared off, wo soon shewed them 
whftfthe English eonld do. I do assure you they were completely 
mowed down by doaens by our artillery, who did their work to the 
satisfloictlon of all. I must tell you tnat when wo came up the 
RubsIbiis held a flne position— one which tho English Mrith half their 
number would have held against the whoie world. It was on the side 
of a yei 7 high hllh with the whole face of it covered with intrench- 
menta and strong battedes. They fought well for about three hours ; 


then they began to fall Xck oompletefy paralysed, as our men began 
to get close up to them; at one ttmo> some of our regiments 
wore only twelve paces ftom them, and such daring courage com- 
petely astonfahea them. Then they began to throw away their 
knapiaoki^^d nm es fast as their legs could carry them, and our 


eftnv ehe^ng In aU dlreothma V^ • After they ran over the top 
of the hiir. our regiment, wilk we others that were In reeerTe, 


of the hiir, our r^ment, vil 
were ordered tbifottow them; h 
things, they were able to mn \ 


ve others that were In reeerve, 
■ring to iheir throwing away their 
» so they got off; but our cavalry 


soon overtook them, and used the sword to them, and mode heads and 
arms fly in the air ; and our artillery soon;gatned the hill and threw 
a few shellB in among them. I can assure' you it was an awftil sight 
to see tho dead lying about ; in some places we could not walk with- 
out walking over them. I will not attempt to describe the sight, as it 
Is too disgusting, but I never wish to see the like again. It certainly 
looked very grand flom tho distance ; when it commenced, 1 was a 
long way in the rear, but os we advanced and come among the dead, 
it beoame'awfnl. 1 cannot describe my feelings at seeing so many 
poor souls lying dead, and the cries and groans of the wounded. . . . 
We arc all In the open air, and shall be now for some time. I have 
a slight cold ; but that I must expect, as very heavy dews fall at 
night, and the sun is very oppressive by day. J forgot to tell you 
that we have taken a groat man/ big guns nom them. Th^ had 
100. Jfust fancy the noise of 100 guns ; then ours and the rrenbh 
beeidee. Believe me, I eball never forget 20th day of Septemte 
1854. I hope the people of England who eomplalned of our delay 
are eatisfled now.* 
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and ascended the hill under such a murderous 
fire, had no less than 087 brave fellows struck 
down, either killed or wounded ; the 2d division, 
408 ; and the Ist division, 439 ; while the 3d, 
the 4th, and the cavalry division, the engineers, 
and the artillery, had less than 100 killed and 
wounded altogether. The 7th, 19th, 23d, 33d, 
77tli, and &8th regiments, together with the 
• second battalion of the Hide Brigade, forming 
collectively the light division, suffered unequally 
among themselves,, according to the particular 
points at which they were called upon to boair the 
awful storm of ball and bullet ; the 7th, 19th, 2:3d, 
and 33d, each lost more than 200 of its nimiber 
— a fearM gap ; the 77th, 88th, and Rifles, suffered 
less severely. 

Painful was the inquiry, how to deal with 
the wounded. Botli from the want of surgeons 
and surgical appliances, and the dangers of an 
enemy’s country, it became necessary to transport 
the sick to other shores, after a hasty attention 
to some of the more indent cases. Constantinople 
and Scutari wore the places chosen ; and trying 
work was it, to surgeons and commissariat officers, 
to convey the poor fellows down to the beach. It 
was a dreadful office to walk among the dead 
and wounded on the field of battle, to bury the one 
and pick up the other ; for many old Peninsular 
officers averred that never, excepting, pci'liajis, at 
the battle of Talavcra, had they seen so many 
dead and wounded bodies around one sj)ot as had 
fallen near the redoubt on this day; especially 
Russians. The Allies made no distinction of race 
or creed ; they buried men of all tlio four nations, 
and carried wounded men of all the four nations 
to Constantinojilo. Tlie French found their loss to 
bo about £()0 killed, and IIQO wounded — equal to 
about two-thirds of the number lost by the Englisli. 
Their aiTangomcnts were, however, admirable; 
they had covered hospital-vans, to contain ten or 
twelve wounded men each, drawn by fine mules. 
Three French steamers eoiivc^'cd the French 
wounded, and some of the Russian wounded, to 
Constantinople. A soldjer in the :i8tli English 
regiment, writing two days after the battle, said : 
‘ We were emi)loycd yesterday burying the dead, 
and have been at it all this moniiiig, hut wo have 
not buried half of them yet. I saw the colonel, 
major, and three other officers, lying together yes- 
terday, dead, belonging to the 23d iFusilcers.* All 
the medical officers in the British fleet, excepting 
one in each ship, were placed by Admiral Dundas 
at the service of Lord Raglan in this trying emer- 
gency ; all the boats, together with 600 seamen and 
marines, were at the same time sent to assist in 
carrying olT the wounded. This was an arduous 
duty; for the spot where most of tho troops had 
IMlen was four miles distant fi*om tho beach where 
the boats waited to receive them ; but the marines 
and seamen worked unremittingly in this dis- 
tressing service. Tho Duke of Newcastle, while 
adverting at a subsequent period to the aid afforded 
by the fleets to the armies, said : ‘ After the battle 


of the Mma, when heaps of our wound^ laymen 
the field ibr miles, and when the means fyt con- 
veying them were not suffieient, the navy assisted 
to bring them to the ships, and treated those 
soldiers, during their passage in the ships to the 
hospitals, with that same tenderness which has 
distinguished them towards their comrades in 
cases of cholera, attending upon them with an 
interest and a kindness which reflects immortal 
honour on the service.’ The boats and seamen 
w^e employed on the 2l8t and two following days 
in this service : tho Vukan and the Andes sailed 
on tho 22d with 800 wounded soldiers ; and the 
Orinoco and Columbo on the 23d with 900. Tlie 
Am7i transport took charge of several hundred 
wounded Russians to Odessa. Nothing can better 
shew the gallant and kindly spirit, wdiich dictated 
this latter proceeding than Admiral Dundas’s 
letter to the governor of Odessa.* 

But the lamentations for the dead and wounded 
could not drown tho spirit which rejoiced that the 
victory at the AlmrC had been won. When tho 
first dispatch concerning it reached England, great 
were the excitcinent an(l delight. The Minister at 
War sent c(jpies of the dispatch to the London 
nowspapei's for publication ; guns w ere fired, and 
bonfires lighted ; the tenants on tho Raglan estate 
assembled to do honour to tho name of the military 
commander ; the now’s-roonis and places of public 
resort were crowded ; tho managers of the theatres 
became warlike for a few moments ; the lord 
mayor announced the victory, first at the sheriff’s 
inaugural dinner, within a few minutes after the 
arrival of the dispatch, and then to an assembled 
multitude outside the Royal Exchange, in confor- 
mity with an ancient custom ; and, on flie following 
day, being Sunday, clergymen touched on the tojiio 
from the pulpit. Hoon afterwards, when the names 
of the officers engaged became familiarly passed 
from li]) to lip, the old Etonians i»omted proudly 
to the names of tliosc who had once sat on the 
forms of the celebrated school ; Harrow and 
Rugby, Wiiiclicster and Westminster, roused by 
the occasion, sought to shew that they also had 
claims to partake in the glory of the victors at tho 
Alma; while classical students, catching an idea 
from the collegiate usage of tho word ‘ Alma,’ sent 

* « Jinfannia, off the Kateha^ Sq^tember 26. 
&Ub— I have Iho honour to Inform your Excellency that, in cenoc- 
qurnce of tho advance on Sebastopol of tho AlUed armies aaer.tUe 
battle of the Alma on the 20th inst., a number of wounded Uutstai 
otneers and soldici's were left in the rear, in the small villages near 
the places where they hud fallen; and by tho reipicst of hin 
Excellency General Lord Haglan, 1 have oolleeted aa many aa- X 
could (abont 340). . ^ 

In order to shorten the sufferings of tiicso gallant soldiers, whiidt 
a long sca-vuyogc must necessarily increase, I have sent toci%'4o 
Odessa, rather than to Constantinople, the dutonco to the loMer 
being so much less. , • .: « ' 

Commander Rogers of the Royal Navy has obarge of them, hnder 
a flag of truce, and I trust your Kxeellenoy will, in thw same 
feeling of humanity, receive and oonsidemhem aa non-ecnabatants 
until regularly exchanged, granting to the officer in ebhrge an 
acknowledgment of the number and grades of the prli»ners 
deUvered over by him to your ExoeUeney.— 1 hove,. • 

J. W, D. 

ViesrSdniiral And €k«imaiidfr4n-chief* 

Bu JbeeMmnt 

GBHemt AntmkqffJ ■ 
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scrapjt of Latinity to tho nompapors.^ And then, 
whexi . it was found that imperfect organisation 
hadUoft our gallant fellows ill provided with those 
nectaries and comforts which they so richly 
deserved, large-hearted kindness was exhibited 
on a scale rarely .paralleled in any other age or 
country, llow^tliis kindness made itself niaiiifest, 
and how it Inippoucd that tho miseries to be 
relieved became so severe, a future Chapter will 
toll. Although a period of five weeks elap.sod 
before the army received from the Quecn^ a 
recognition of its distinguished services ; yet when 
it did arrive, tho terms eimdoyccl were grateful to 
the' hearts of men who had so bled and siiftbro<l.t 
And when the Sovereign ex])rcssed a hope thsit 
' .such of her subjects as have been plunged in grief 
by tho loss of relatives, will find some consolation 
in the reflection that those who have not survived 
to share in the triumph of their comrades have 
fallen in a just cause, and that their names will 
henceforth be inscribed in the aimals of their 
country’s glory’ — all felt that the liope was well 
founded. 

An attempt was made some time after tho nows 
of the battle of tho Alma had reached the Russian 
capital, to lessen the disgrace of tiicir coiuitrynu-n 
and the glory of the Allies, in connection with that 
encounter. The govcriimciit organ, tho Journal de 
St PeUrahnrg^ comiricnting on the estimates of 
numbers made by Lord llaglau and Marshal St 
Arnaud, assorted that tliose estimates wore exagge- 
rated; that tho Russian infantry comprised only 
foi*ty-two and a half battalions, c(iual to 30,000 
men ; that the cavalry consisted only of sixteen 
regular squadrons and eleven sotnias of Cossacks, 
together about 3000 ; that the fighting-men were 
thus only 33,000 ; that the Allies had nearly 
70,000 ; that the Russian artillery did not exceed 
eighty-four guns ; and that the batUnics were less 
formidable and numerous than had been repre- 
sented. The Russians acknowledged that (lencrals 
(joguinoff and ytchclkinioff had been wounded and 
taken prisoners. The ratio of losses was disputed. 
This was a subject on which the Russians felt sore; 
for Prince Mencliikolf had asserted in a dispatch 


. » IN ALMvVM VLUVIUM 

VICTORIA CBUR.NTA A. D. XTI. CAL. OCTOU. A. 8. CIOCCCLIY. 

Ki)jni.]TATUM. 

Mater rs, Alma, nociR ; partoB tied Ranguino nostro 
Paoia tu nutrix, Almaqiie Mater cri-s. 

-I’ * Ttic patience with which the regimental oiiicors and men bore, 
without a murmur, the uniiRual' privations to which they weriv 
neceRRarlly Rubjeoted alter they Uindod in the Crimea, has elicited 
Her Mojeaty’a warmest Hymputhy and approval! Their HutferiiigR 
from diaeaae before that time were such as might have subdued 
the ardour of lera gallant troops, but have in their case only proved 
that in the hour of batUo they remember nothing but the call of 
duty.. ■ 

Her Mtdoity feels additional pleasure in thus recognising tho 
noMe darbig- of her soldiers, and sympathising in their victory, 
when she redeets that that oourage has been evinced, and those 
triumphs won, side by side with tlie troops of a nation whose valour 
the British army has in former times admired and respected in 
i^tUe combat, but whloli It has now, for the first time, tested in 
w generous rivalry of an intimate brotherhood in arms. Her 
Majesty trusts that the tdood of the two nations, so profuaelv shod 
on the banks of the Alma--a subject of deep regret to herself and 
her Mople^may oonaeorate an aUiance which shall endure for the 
of fhiure generations, wbeoi ^ remembrance of this battle- 
1 ‘ gratltade fefi^ consequences, as weU as the 


to the emperor, that could hold tho heights of 
Alma against 100,000 men for three weeks ; and 
it was generally believed among the Russian 
officers impossible for tiie Allies to force a line of 
heights so intrenched, armed, and defend^ ; even 
ladies flrom Sebastopol, it was reported^ came out 
to view tho battle from tho heights, as though the 
result would be a certain and speedy repulse of ’ 
the eueiriy who had dared to invade the. czar’s 
dominions ; and yet this enemy mastered the 
entiro jtosition in less than four hour.s. Marshal 
8t Arnaud, in his dispatch relating to the battle, 
.said : ^ It is diflicult for us to qstiniate tho loss of 
the Russian army ; but it must bo considerable, if 
wo may judge by tho killed and wounded that 
they could not take ofl' and who remained in our 
hands : in the ravines of the Alma, on the plateau 
in front, and on the ground forming tho position 
taken from the cnoniy by the English troop.s, the 
earth is strewn with more than 10,000 muskets, 
haversacks, and other articles of equipment.’ In 
another place, he states that the Russians lost 
t^OOO or (iOOO men ; while in a third occurs this 
})Jissago : ‘ The field of battle is covered with 
their dead, and our ticld-hos])itals are full of their 
wouiuied ; we have counted a proportion of seven 
Russian dead bodies for one French.* Tho Russian 
journalist, commenting on certain discre[>ancies in 
these evidently hasty estimates, asserts that the 
English lost 3000, and the French 1800; but it 
is remai'kable that the real Russian loss is not 
mentioned. The official organ acknowledges that 
the Allies attended humanely to tho woundeil 
Russians whoin Mouchikoff left behind ; but that, 
as tho deliciency of surgeons in the English army 
Avas publicly notorious, the English Avoundod would 
naturally have tho prcfci-euce, and that hence large 
numbers of the Russians Avere wholly noglcoted. 

‘ Another very sad testimony to the little care 
bestowed on oiir Avouncled is the state of suffering 
and exliaustion tlio.se Avero in Avho were landed at 
Odessa by the English steamer on the 
8cj>temhcr, 353 in number. Having been carried, 
after the combat, to tho bank.s of the Alma, they 
remained there for six days Avithout shelter, almost 
Avithout heli> ; a few of them only liad their wounds 
dressed, and even then Avith hay and straw instead 
of lint, Avhich could but render their st|to worse. 
Whcjii, theroforo, they arrived at Odessa, almost 
all tho wounds presented symptoms of gangrene ; 
and by thirty-one of the number had . 

already succumbed.’ An attempt might possibly 
be made by Englishmen to dispute tho correctness 
of this latter statement, Averc it not that our own 
Avounded soldiers, at that very time, were being 
conveyed to Constantinople , under circumstances of 
the most deplorable misery. 

One curious item in this Russian comment on 
the battle of the Alma bore relation to the alleged 
capture of Prince Menchikoifs carriage. Such a 
capture was distinctly mentioned in many English 
and French accounts of tho battle. One officer 
wrote that the carriage was left behind on the 
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heights; that it contained boxes and portmanteaus 
ftall of splendid uniforms, arms, watches, jewelleiy, 
and other valuables ; and that the carriago fhrther 
contained that which is an unusual accompani- 
ment of a military oiBcei^s equipment— a pair 
of wfiite satin slippers. Another stated, that the 
prince’s carriage and coachman were taken ; that 
the former was sent to Constantinople, and 
publicly exhibited at Tophan6; and that in the 
carriage were found documents explaining the full 
particulars of the English army, its strength, <kc., 
shewing that there must ' have been spies in 
the Allied camp., Marslial St Arnaud was still 
more definite in his dispatch : ^ My tent is on the 
very spot where that of Prince Menchikofi* stood in 
the rooming, and who thought himself so sure 
of beating us that he left his carriage there; 1 
have taken possession of it, with his pocket-book 
and correspondence, and shall bike advantage of 
the valuable information it contains.’ On these 
statements the Russian comment was as follows : — 

* Prince Menchikofi’ lost no carriage, nor any cor- 
respondence boloiigiiig t(i him. Every equipage 
belonging to hc*ad-quarters had been previously 
taken to a phace of safety. The only capture that 
could, therefore, have fallen into the enemy’s 
hands was a clerk attached to licad-qnartcrs, who 
left Sebastopol on the very day of the battle to 
rejoin tlio prince ; this clerk was the bearer of 
a certain number of route-papers in blank, aiul 
a few other i)apcrs of no great importance. 
Nothing has been known hitherto respecting his 
fate ; the probabilily therefore is, that it is his 
capture that has occasioned the mistake.’ • 

Proper as it may be to attqnd to arguincuts 
on both sides of aii}^ disputed qiu?stion, tliorc is 
an inequality in the testimony above adduced, 
owing to* the disregard of truthfulness on the i»art 
of those officially engaged by the Russian govern- 
ment in public affairs. It Avas a strong assertion 
for a British prime-minister to make,* that the 
Russian diplomatists in 18^3-4 had ^ exhausted 
every modification of untruth, concealment, and 
evasion, and ended with assertions of positive 
fiilsohood;* but support was given to the accusa- 
tion by numberless incidents during the Avar — 
insomuch that Western Europe remained in a 
state of painful suspense Avhethcr to believe or 
disbelieve Russian asseverations. 

ALMA TO n A L A K L A V A — T II E FLA N K- 
M A 11 C II. 

A question for grave discussion arose among the 
Allied comm<anrlers after the battle of the Alma. 
The strongly fortified i)ort of Sebastopol being 
Chat which, if eon<picrod, Avoiild give the Allies a 
virtual command of the Crimea, the problem to 
bo solved was — how best to insure that conquest ; 
whether to advance southAvard tq the formidable 

• See p. 7L 


THE CRIMEA. 

heights on the northern side 
hour ; or to advance by anotl 
inner angle of the harbour, and assail tho^^wn 
on the south. The decision was likely to be 
affected by the line of retreat the Ras8ian»..liad 
taken, and by Hie’ tactics they might have been 
adopting at and near Sebastopol. . * V 

Concerning the retreat, the Russian official, 
papers of course made the best of it. In Prince 
Mcnchikofi’’s dispatch relating to the battle of the 
Alma, he stated that, seeing the Allied armies and 
fleets too powerful for him to contend againstj he. 
withdrew across the river Katclia on the evening of 
the 20th, and took up a position before Sebastopol 
on the 21st, preparing to offer a Avarm opposition to 
the enemy. Other accounts support this ; with the 
a<lditlon that the Russians, during their retreat, 
bunicd such villages and hamlets as lay in their 
Avay, that nothing but desolation might be loft 
to meet the eye of their opponents. Another 
Russian dispatch stated, tliat after Mcnchikoif had 
readied the northern shore of Sebastopol Harbour, 
Avishing to bring his troops into order, and to 
rciilcnish their stock of ammunition and provi- 
sions, ho crossed over by the bridge of Iiikermaun 
on tlic 21st, and cntero<l Sebastopol, whore, lie 
rcmiiiiied three days. An advanced-guard, sent 
out towards the Katcha, under Lieutcnant-gcneriil 
Kirikofi’ having ascertained some particulars con- 
cerning the movenwxits of the English and French, 
the prince resolved on making a movement 
toAvards Baktdn^serai, about twenty-four miles 
north-east of Sebastopol, as a moans of checking 
any advance of the Allies towards the centre of 
tlic Crimea, and as a means, also, of commanding 
tijc high road from Simferopol, by which impor- 
tant route all supplies Averc brought from the 
mainland. Accordingly, on the 24th, leaving at 
Sebastopol .about eight battalions, together with the 
sailors and marines of the fleet, ho departed with 
the rest of his army, including all the artillery ; in 
the dead of the night he crossed the Tchernaya, 
ascended the heights to a place called Khutor 
Mackenzie or Mackenzie’s Farm, and reached the 
banks of tbo Bclbck at a point about ^half-Avay 
between Sebastopol and Baktdi^serai, whore the 
high road crosses that river. After resting herq 
twenty-four liours, near the village of Otarko'i, he 
continued his route till he struck the Katcha at 
a^ point about tlirce miles from Bakteh^serai : 
leaving at Otarko’i a reserve of troops under 
Major-general Jabokritsky, This movement was 
described in the dispatch as having three objects 
— ^to obtain provisions Avliich wore on the road 
from Perekop to Simferopol ; to obtain relnforoi^ 
meuts from Kertch under General Khomoutoff ; 
and to attack the English and French on their 
rear and left flank, in the event of their marching 
to the north side of Sebastopol. 

The particulars of this movement were not 
known to the .Allies at the time. The direction 
in which Menchikoff had retreated fh>m the Alma 
could only be surmised^ idthongh fliere ebtild be 




of Sebastopo^ Ilax.. 
let roate, ronad tlto 
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little doubt thalf Sebafttopol would be the chief on the march to SebaatopoL Touching the sinking 
object of his solicitude. The generals, therefore, of the ships, tho truth of the statement was soon 
b.dCam 0 anxious to obtain such information con* made manifest. Captain Drummond, examining 
oeming the state of the great stronghold and its the mouth of Sebastopol Harbour on the morning 
harbour as the fleets could gather, of tho 24th, found that the ships were sunk, the* 

Admirals Dundas and Hamclin, while the ‘lower mast-heads just appearing above water ; and 
struggles were in progress 6n tho banks of tho that the whole passage was thus closed, except 

Bulganak and Alma, had kept a watch on the a small space near a shoal off the north battery, 

coast near tho Katcha and Sebastopol, to report The ships thus sacrificed comprised one of 

on aiiy observable proceedings in those directions. 120 guns, two of 84, two of 80, and two of 40. 

These observations were continued immediately Uncxamplcil, perhaps, was such a proceeding ; but 

after the battle, when, from the docks of the it was most effectual in reference to its immediate 

TVriWe and Sampson^ tho Russians could be object, for it rendered impossiblo any entry of 

seen burning tho villages during tho retreat to • hostile ships into tho harbour. Captain Drummond 

the Katcha. Captain Jones, of the Sampson, at the same time ascertained thcat there were two 

was ordered to scrutiiiiso tlie mouth of Sebas- strong booms inside the line of sunken ships ; that 

topol harbour closely, to ascertain Avlicther any eight sail-of-the-liiic Averc moored east and w’^ost 

marked . changes Avcrc made c<insctjUont on just Avithin tho booms ; and that three of these 

Moncljikoirs retreat. Tie had not long to Avait for ships had been heeled over, to give their guns 

sucli evidence. On the night of the 21st, great elevation sufficient to sAvccf^ over the land north- 

alterations^ were made in the position of the wjird of the harbour. .The Allied soldiers Avere 

Jtussian fleet. On the morning of the 22d, Captain muqli astonished at this sinking of the ships ; but 

Jones saAv moored across the entrance of tlie the seamen were more than astonished — it damped 

harbour, one 3-decker, four 2Kleckcrs, and two their Lopes of coining to close quarters with the 

large frigates, ranged in line ; Avhilo at the head enemy’s fleet. 

of tho harbour Avere two 3-<leckcrs, and five These items of information, ])ickcd n]> by the 
2-deckci*s, lying Avith their heads doAvn the fleets, reached St A rnaud and Raglan in duo course, 
liarbour, having on tho i>revious day had their ami had llic eft'ect of modifying very considerably 

hroadsulcs in that direction. Resides all tliese/ the i>hins of the gcneralf^ In tho first instance, 

four or five other sailing Avar-ships and twelvo the southward march Avas resumed, from tho 

steamers could be seen, {ill evidently subject to Alma to the Katcha, Avith an intent to approach 

some manoruATC. Tho land-defences Avero seen the northern side of JSehastopol ; a dcAuation from 

to bo rapidly strcngthcniiig ; new batteries on this manujuvro was not contemplated until a day 

both sides of tho harbour had boon constructed, or tAvo afterwards. 

defending tho entrances and lino of coast ; {ind After tho terrible battle on the 20tli, tho French 
one* of these batteries, on tlio north side, had were ready to move before tlio English — as was 

guns of such calibre {ind range tliat tliey couhr tho case, indeed, in most of the operations, on 

throw to a distance of 4(>t)0 yards, more than two account of tho imperfect organisation of many 
and a quarter miles : tAA-^o sliots having passed departments in tho Rritisli army. The French 
over tho Sampson at that distance. On that same rcmoA'cd all their Avounded to their ships in a few 
j day, the 23d, Avas executed a manmuvre of a most liours, and St Amaud proposed to march the 
extraordinary kind : the sinking of a fine fleet, next day : this, Iiowcaxt, Lord Raglan declined, 

I as a means of preventing another fleet from enter- on account, probably, of the lamentable deficiency 
ing a harbour with hostile intent. As .soon as in his means of providing for the Avounded. It is 
symptoms appC{irod, on the afternoon of that day, difficult to estimate tho vjiluc of tho two momeu- 
that the Allied fleets Avere about to .approach tons days thus lost ; had the Allies proceeded 
Sebastopol, Prince Menchikoff ordered tho sinking at once to Sebastopol, while the Russians wore 
of tho mcn-of-Avar Avhicli had been moored acro.ss disordered and dispirited, the Avholc aspect of 
the mouth of the harbour. A deserter from the tlio campaign might liaA^o been changed ; and 
Russian fleet had, on the 22d, told Admiral Dundas if the French cljafcd a little at the inaction: thus 
that the crews of these meu-of-Avar, except a foAv forced upon them by their ally, they might justly 
hands, had been landed from the ships ; that tlie be pardoned. On the evening of the 20th, on the 
ships had hceh perforated and plugged ready for avIjoIo of the 21st and 22d, were tho British- 
sinking; that the; guns and heavy stores Avcrc bandsmen, soldiers who bad not been much 
all left on beard; that the other ships were moored engaged during tho fight, sailors, and niarines— 
on the south side of the harbour, to defend it from employed in burying dead British and Russians, 
any attack on the north ; that the battle of tho and in conveying w'oundcd British and Russians 
Alina had greatly dispirited the Russians ; and down to tho beach ; and even then, distressing 
that the whole Russian force in and near Sebas- as it must have been to the kind heart of Lord 
topol barely exceeded 40,000 men. Credence Raglan, numbers of wounded Russians were loft 
to a limited extent was placed on this man’s behind on the J|iills — ^the • necessity for marching 
statements ; and he was, at Loi-d Raglan’s request, being now extreme. Tho surgeons Avorked night 
sent to the ^rmy at the Alma^ to act iis a guide and day, amputating shattered limbs and binding 
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up wounds. Tho wounds were such as are only 
to be seen on a battle-field. One of the surgeons^ 
writing concerning the ^ pluck’ of the British 
soldiers at the Alma, said : ^ They laugh at pain, 
*and will scarcely submit to die. It is perfectly 
marvellous — this triumph of mind over body. If 
a limb were torn oflf or crushed at home, you 
would have them brought in fainting, and in a 
state of dreadful collapse ; here they come with 
a dangling arm, or a riddled elbow, and it ’s ‘t^ow, 
doctor, be quick, if you j)lcasc — I’m not done for 
so bad but I can get away back and sec!” And 
many of these bravo fellows, with a lump of to\v“ 
wrung out of cold water wrapped round ’their 
stumps, crawled to tho rear*of the fight, and with 
shells bursting round them, and balls tearing up 
sods at their feet, watched tho progress of the 
battle. 1 tell you as a solemn truth that I took 

off the foot of an olHcer, Captain , who insisted 

on being helped on his horse again, land declared 
that he could fight now that his “ foot was 
dressed ! ” * The surgeons atteiide<l the Russians, 
too, on the 21st ; but 700 of these miserable relies 
^ of Monchikolf's army still remained where they had 
. fallen, and w'hore they had lain sixty long hours, 
tho victims of unspeakable sulfciang and privation. 
That tho poor fellows might not actually rot to 
death where they Jay, Lord Ragltan, on the eve of 
his 'departure, sent to village up, the valley, to 
entreat the Tatar inhabitants to render wiiat 
assistance they could to the wounded Russians. 
In order to attend to their wouiula. Dr 1’liomson, 
of tlio 44th regiment, and his servant, were left 
behind. Seldom, X'crliaps, during war has there 
been a position more peculiar and more honour- 
able than that in which this medical officer was 
thus placed*; cast adrift, as it were, undefended' and 
unarmed, in an enemy’s country, solely to render 
succour to that enemy’s wounded troops ; ho was 
provided with a flag of tinicc, and with a small 
store of provisions and medicines. A wounded 
Russian officer addressed the men who were lying 
around, explaining the mission of l)r Thomson, and 
his claim upon their good-will ; and thus di<l the j 
surgeon remain among the prostrate gray-coated 
occupants of the* bloody field, with nothing above 
him but the sky, and nothing to cheer him hut 1 
tho thought that ho was nobly fulfilling a duty 
suggested by tho humanity of liis commander. 
His career, alas 1 w<as soon ended ; cholera carried 
off Dr Thomson soon after he had rejoined the 
army at Balaklava. 

In early mom on the 23d, tho Allied armies 
took leave of the Alma, a name never thereafter 
to bo forgotten. Tho French, up and ready before 
the English, assembled to the sound of drum 
and trumpet, and began their march southward to 
the river Kateha, distant about seven miles. Tho 
Bxitoh had not all in readiness until eight o’clock, 
at which hour they started. Tho fleet out at sea, 
too, made a parallel advance the mouth of 

tho Alma to that of tho Kateha, continuing to 
maintain its character as a support to the united 

• 

amy. Tho route was barren and .uninterestiugi 
over hills or hillocks which presented little but 
thistles ; but when the river was approached, the 
ground declined gently to tlie stream, an(\ tho 
banks were seen to bo fringed with trees and 
luxurious verdure, vineyards, and gardens, dotted 
here and there with white' cottages. Crossing this 
river, the small village of Eskol was reached, 
deserted, but aflbrding a little fodder for the horses. 
There, jGvere snd evidences that tho inhabitants 
had hsistily withdrawn, and that the Cossacks of 
tho retreating Russian army had ransacked and 
])illaged everything which tempted their cupidity. 

A short day’s w^uik was this. The armies rest^ 
for tho night near the village, tho French under 
tents, and tlie British under none — our tents were 
uselessly stowed away on board ship, instead of 
being in the right place at tho right time.’ The 

Ist, 3d, and light British divisions bivouacked on 
the lioiglUs south of tho river; while tho 23 and 

4th divisions took up a resting-place on tho side 
of llie iiills close to tho river, Lord Raglan occupy- 
ing the best house in tho ^village. The French 
encamped at the village of Mamaschai, .about a 
mile lower down tlio stream. On that Same day, 

Ihc conveying a X)ortion of tho Scots 

Greys to the scene of war, witnessed first the- 
sinking of tho Russian ships at tho mouth of 
8cb;istopol harbour, and thou the march of the 
Allied armies over the hills from tho Alma to the 
Kateha. ^J’he majestic steamer anchored oft* tho 
montli of tho last-named river, and Landed tho 
cavalry, which at once joined Lord Raglan’s army. 
Tliis vessel sliarcd with the Agamemnon tho admi- 
ration — almost the affection— of tho whole fleet. 

‘ Though the JJimalaga^ wi’ote one of tho seamen, 

^ was the largest ship, (Captain Killock himdlod her 
as if slic was a small boat ; ho even offered to 
beach tho Himalaya gently, so as to lower the 
horses into the sea, ami then let them walk on. 
shore ; but this was declined.* 

On the 24th of Hepternber, Prince MenchikOfF 
determined on liis flank-mo vein ent from Sebastox^ol 
to Baktcliesenii. On tlie 24th of September, Lord ! 
Raglan. and Marshal St Arnaud determined on 
thmr flanJv-movcmcnt from tho Katclia and tho 
Bclbek to B<alakhiva. It Avas the most remarkable 
day for strategy, perhaps, throughout tho war; each 
army was ignorant of tho movement of the other, 
each attempted to frustrate tho. supposed plana 
of the otlicr, and each would necessarily cross the 
path of the other, at some x^oint near Khutor 
Mackenzie — a name derived from a Scotch admiral 
in tho Russian service, who had made at this spot 
a plantation for trees for the imperial navy, and 
had built a guard-house for a few soldiers to watch 
tho plantation.' As the Russian movement has . 
been explained hy the terms of Prince Menohikaff’s 
dispatch, so may wo look to the Allied commanders 
for tho best account of the motives which led to 
their own movement. Lord Raglan’s dispatch 
stated that, when the Allies readusd the Belbek 
on the 24tih» from the Kateha^ it was found that 
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the cnomy established a work which com- 
manded the entrance to the first-named riyer^ 
and debarred its use for the disembarkation 
of troops, provisions, and materials of war; 
*and it became hence expedient to consider 
whether the line of attack upon the north tide 
should not be abandoned, and another courao of 
operation adopted. It having, after duo delibe- 
lotion, been determined by Marshal St Arnaud 
and myself that we should relinquish ouv com- 
munication with the Katcha, and the hoi)e of 
establishing it with the Belbck, and endeavour, by 
a flank-march to the left, to* go round Sebastopol 
and seize Balaklava, tho movement was com- 
menced on the 2r)th.’ It thus appears that tho 
Allied commandei’S were chiefly induced to this 
step by the difficulty or impossibility of obtaining 
their indispensable supplies by way of the Katcha 
or the Belbek. Admiral ITamelin, in a dispatch 
to the French government, dwells rather on the 
closing of the hjirbour of Sebastopol as the cause 
of change in strategy. It bad, he states, been 
(Ictorniined that the armies sliould take tho 
northern forts ; while tho fleets, after destroying 
the booms, should enter the liarbour, and assist 
the army in battering and capturing the southern 
half of the town. This plan, however, having 
been frustrated by the sinking of tho ships, Uho 
geucrals-in-chief decided upon turning Sebastopol 
by the cast, and throwing themselves upon the 
< soulli of tho town, after they had placed tljemsclvos 
in comniunicatioii with the fleets at Balaklava, 
and obtained provisions and munitions.’ WbetUer 
advantageous or not in other respects, and apart 
from the boldness and brilliancy which charac- 
terised the manoeuvre, there cjiii be little doubt 
that this flank-movement was in a manner forced 
upon the Allied commanders by the defensive 
Russian arrangements at the mouth of the Helbck 
and at Sebastopol. 

The flank-march itself may bo considered to 
have commenced at the Belbek, tliough there can 
bo little doubt that the commanders arranged their 
])lan while yet on tlie Hfctcha, on the morning of 
tho 24th. The Allies were on that morning 
strengthened by the arrival of tlie Scots Greys, 
an infantry regiment, and OOOO French, all of 
wliom had boon landed at tlio moutli of the 
Katcha. The eun’s heat was great on that day, 
•and the troops became much wearied b}’^ remaining 
exposed during the forenoon. About mid-day, 
however, they moved and marched to tho Belbek, 
which they crossed by a small bridge, near the 
village of tho same name, four miles from tho sea. 
On reaching the southern bank, and ascending tho 
hill, the officers could espy, with the aid of their 
glasses, that city which had during so many 
months occupied men’s thoughts — Sebastopol ; 
the houses and windows were distinctly visible, 
about four miles distant: much of tho inter- 
venbog ground being covered with trees and brush- 
wood. Near this, bridge the armies encamped 
fiw tho nighty some on the hill% some in the 


hollows between the hills, and the offioera in 
the village. 

The morning came : the morning of a day dis- 
tinguisliod by a march, since become as celebrated 
as tbc battles preceding and following it ; cele- 
brated not for its length, but for its boldness and 
difficulty. The distance from Belbek to Balaklava, 
difficult to measure by the route actually adopted, 
does not exceed fourteen miles in a straight line; 
' yet was tho flank-march one of peril and trying 
responsibility. Kven those wlio condemp the 
Allied governments for sending too small a mili- 
tary force, ill provided with cavalry, artillery, 
and stores, all agree in admiring the energetic 
character of this movement — a movemout which 
changed tho base of operations from tho west to 
tho south coast. ‘ Such a change could only have 
been effected while a steam-fleet was off the coast, 
and could rc-open its communications with tho 
army as soon as it had appeared on the opposite 
side of Sebastopol ; this daring measure has 
demonstrated ono of the many immense advan- 
tages wliich steam confers upon an invading force. 
Tho flank-march having been resolved upon, was 
executed with considerable skill, and with tha^ 
determined spirit which is so characteristic of 
British troo)>s. It was a bold and hazardous 
undertaking. The country was difficult and 
unknown. Thick woods, deep ravines, and prcci- 
j)itous hills, only crossed by mountain-tracks, 
were to be traversed by the army. Uad tho 
enemy learned our intentions, wo might have 
been exposed to tlie most fatal disaster.’ * 

The 25th was indeed a day to be remembered 
by all in the army ; for two-thirds of the distance, 
from tlie Belbck to the Tclicriiaya, w'ere accom- 
]dislied on tliis day, in the midst of tho most 
complicated diflicnlties. Tlic 4th division was 
left behind until the following day, to guard tho 
rear and to convoy numerous invjilids down to 
tlie sliips ; hnt all tho rest advanced south. At 
five o’clock in the morning tlicy set forth. Tho 
instructions issued Avero virtually little more 
than this — ‘ Enter tJic forest or jungle before 
you; traverse it by compass S.S.E. ; emerge at 
the other margin in the best order you can ; 
and rendezvous near Mackenzie’s Farm, on tho 
Simferopol and Sebastopol road.’ Every officer 
and soldier had his story to tell how this daring 
scramble was cflectcd — now diverging too far tQ 
tho west, and coming in dangerous proximity to 
Sel)aRtoi)ol ; now losing the track altogether, and 
dasliing through a labyrinth of trees and under- 
Avood ; now hemmed up in a pathAvay, where a 
foAv Russian cavalry, or a gun or two, would have 
made sad havoc among them. In some places the 
jungle was so thick that tho men could hardly see 
each other; one brigade became mixed' up with 
another, Guards Avith Highlanders, Rifles with 
soldiers of the line, in an apparently inextricable 
mass of confusj^on ; each man tbrea<led a path 
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as be 9 t he could^ and many thousand infantry 
emerged from the jungle about two o’clock^ 

it was at ibis time that occurred the most 
extraordinary incident in this extraordinary march. 
Lord Raglan rode at the head of the British army, 
the French and Turks being at some distance on 
the flank. He was one of the first to emerge from 
the 'ivood upon the high road, and suddenly found 
himself close to a i^ortion of the Russian army ! 
The two lines had intersected. The opponent 
commanders had commenced their fitank-niarchcs 
nearly at the same time : Mcnchikofl* having the 
start by a few hours — the Allies south-east 
from Belbek towards Balaklava, the Russians 
north-east from Sebastopol towards Simferopol ; 
each planned a flank-march, which w^as really 
cleverly conceived ; each was entirely ignorant of 
the other’s movement.; each took Alackenzie’s 
Farm in the line of route ; and the two encoun- 
tered at tills spot. Not on equal terms, however, 
for the van of the British came upon tlio roar of 
the Russians ; and although the snri)rise was 
perhaps equal on both sides, the terror was on 
*^ the part of the Russians, who had been greatly 
dispirited by the battle of the Alma, and who had 
formed an exaggerated estimate of the strength of 
the Allies. A few cavalry only, Scots Greys and 
others, were near Lord Raglan at the time ; yet 
did the Russians, entirely ignorant of the extent 
of the force thus suddenly coming upon them, lose 
all presence of mind. The British brought a few 
guns, a squadron oi; two, and a battalion of 
Rifles, to bear on the spot ; a volley and a charge 
followed ; and the Russians, after a brief stand, 
ru.shed pell-mell along the road to Simferopol, 
leaving everything behind that might have impeded 
their flight, and strewing the road for two or 
three miles with wagons, carts, tumbrils, provisions, 
ammunition, the military-cliest, baggage, olHcers’ 
uuifonns, pci*soiial ornaments, and a countle.ss 
array of miscellaneous articles. Some portions 
of tliis captured booty were placed under guard 
by Lord Raglan’s orders, but much also was left 
as a prize to the men — a prize which not a little 
ideascd them as a relief from the laborious work 
of this day. . ‘ Our gunners,’ said one of the 
. artillciy officers, * got hold of the baggage of some 
general officer and his staftj for they were soon 
l^en with embroidered hussar jackets, pelisses, 
and garments of various kinds; they also got a 
' quantity of jewellery and watches ; and some, 
more lucky than the rest, got hold of the general’s 
iuncheon-basket, and feasted on wild-boar, washed 
down with champagne.’ 

As the stragglers came up, by dozens or twenties, 
a halt was m^o for an hour or two, on the heights 
near Mackenzie’s Farm. This farm is about six 
mlies in a straight lino from Belbek Bridge, whence 
flank-march had commenced ; and another 
straight line of four miles marks the distance 
from the Ihrm to Tchcniaya Bridge, or the 
Traktir Bri4g^ over the Tchernaya, on the way to 
Balaklava ; but the real distances traversed by 


the troops were’ much greater^ aud'the necessity 
for. a little mid-day repose became evident. 
From time to time, the right flank of the army 
approached so near the eastern end of Sebaatepol, 
that the red-coats must unquestionaUiy hare b^n 
seen from the houses and public buildings ; .yet 
not the smallest attempt was made to clmek the 
march. From evidonco afterwards obtained^ it 
appears certain that the town contained few 
troops ; troops and inhabitants were alike in a 
terror-stricken state ; and it remains a Isfr 
problem, whether the Allies might not, on tike 
night of the 25th or the early mom of the 2eth, 
have forced the few defences at the upper end of 
the harbour, and entered Sebastopol. With the 
uncertain knowledge possessed by the Allies, at 
that time, however, concerning the movements 
of Menchikoff, and with a natural anxiety to 
establish a lino of communication with the fleet, 
such a Yonture was not made ; Balaklava, and not 
Sebastopol, was the goal towards which eyes w'ore 
on that day turned. When the men had rested 
for awhile on the heights, Lord Raglan resumed 
his inarcl;, taking the steep winding road from 
the farm down to the Tchernaya. On the banks 
of , that river ho rested for the night : he and his 
officers being so com])lctely separated from their 
baggage, which was far in the roar, that a dry 
ditch served as a bed for many of them. During 
the night, the baggage and stoves arrived,, as well 
as the 4th division, which had been loft behind 
during a few hours as a roar-guard. On this 
day, and indeed ever since leaving the Alma, 
officers and men had been heavily laden. One 
officer wrote : ‘ Eacli man carries everything he 
possesses. Wo are .allowed no tents and no baggage- 
wagons ; so you may imagine the difliculty ’ and 
delay in moving an army of this description. At 
the end of .a march, eacli man is g].ad to hunt 
for wood, fill his little water-barrel — every officer 
and man carries one — cook his rations, lie down 
as near the bivouac-flrc as he can, and get to sleep 
till daylight, should he be fortunate enough not 
to be fi>r ])ickct.’ And i% relation to the fourteen 
hours of incessant exertion on tlie memorable 
25th, the same officer described the position of 
himself and his men when their water-barrels 
were emptied before the Tchernaya was i*6^hcd. 
The whole truth is convoyed in those few. words: 

would ‘gladly have given my last guinea for 
a drink of pure water that aftornJou.’ 

On Tuesday, the 26th of September, the 
British army arrived from Tchernaya Bri^o 
Balaklava — place which on that day aeqtiired 
a European reputation, and. which was novel* 
wards to be forgotten, either by soldiers or reafleiu. 
The routo between the two places wm .nee^y. 
south-west, generally on an ascent, ai^id . 
average distance of six or seven into 
Sebastopol. The French adopted a xno^a 
route, and did not reach the heigto .^l^ward of 
Sebastopol until the following day, havbigepc^p.ed 
on the Mackenzie heigto duriiig the niiht. , . 
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A glance at the map .will shew that a fleet ofF 
the mouth of. the Katciia would bo valueless to 
an Army at Balaklava ; it became a matter of 
urgent necessity that the admirals should know 
of the general movements, and should steam 
round the Ohersonese from die one position to 
the other, to provide a new base of operations. 
The messenger on this occasion had a perilous duty 
to perform — that of galloping hack, alone, and at 
night, through an enemy’s country. Lieutenant 
Maxse, of the Affamemnon^ rcc'ichcd the Tchernaya 
on the night of the 26th, at the same time as 
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some of the later divisions of the army, having 
come from the admiral with dispatches for Lord 
Raglan ; ho immediately undertook to ride back, 
and fight his way through forests and Cossacks, 
to the Katcha. He did so ; the message was 
delivered ; and so prompt was Sir Edmund Lyons, 
that the steam-fleet appeared off the mouth of 
Balaklava harbour at the very hour when the 
army a])pearcd on Balaklava heights : each greeted 
the other, in a position utterly new to both. 

The whole of the district arouiul Balaklava 
and Sebastopol will rc(piirc a detailed description 
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in the next section; hut before enteriug upon 
it, a few words may be useful hero coucerning 
two events, or rather a rumour and an event, 
connected with the closing days of September — 
namely, the alleged fall of Scbiistopol, and the 
death of Mat^hal St Arnaud. 

- Seldom have governments and newspaper editors 
been more completely deceived than in reference 
to the rumour above mentioned. On the 30th of 
September, wi&in a few hours of the receipt of 
authentic news concerning the battle of the Alma, 
the London evening nowspapem contained a tele- 
graphic abstract of an announcement in the Vienna 
newspapers of the same morning — that Sebastopol 
liad fklleri ; that a steamer had been despatched 
from the Crimea to Constantinople with the news ; 
that ttiiff< Steamer had .met another on the route 

o 


from Const an tiiioplc to Varna, wiiencc the glorious 
announcement w^as transmitted to Omar Pacha, 
who in his turn scut it to Vienna, from which 
idacc the clcctric-tolegraph conveyed it to London 
and Paris. London avus in a fever of excitement 
on the next day, Sunday ; and tliis excitement was 
not lessoned when, on the Monday morning, the 
Turkish ambassador gave official importance to 
the rumour by transmitting to the news^tapers, 
with an evident implication of his ovm belief in 
the matter, the information ho had received.* 

• < Tbe Turkish miuisler presents his compliinenta to the editor 
of the Timest and begs to transmit to him herewith a telrgruphio 
dispatch which he has received to-day f^om thoTurkisli ambassador 
at Vienna, and which is an unquestionable conSrmatiou of the foU 
of Sebastopol. 

Brvauaion Sofiarc, October 2,* . • ^ 

•Vu;>*NA, 

Tlie French embassy and the Austrian grovernment have received 
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Paris was as credulous as London ; tho ministers, 
believed tho nows, and forwarded it to Boulogne 
to the emperor, who read it to tho troops encamped 
there. At Vienna, Count Buol communicated what 
ho liad heard to the French ambassador, who in 
his turn transmitted it to Paris : nay more — Baron 
IlUbner, tho Austrian ambassador at Paris, was 
charged by Count Buol to address to M. Drouyn do 
Lhuys tlio sincere congratulations of tho Austrian 
cabinet on tho brilliant ox})loit. Indeed tlio 
deception was most complete, nearly all parties for 
a time accepting tho new\s cis true. Djiy after day 
passed, however, without further details ; susjiicions 
arose ; and at length tlic truth Hashed U])on a 
disappointed public, that ilio announced fall of 
Sebastopol w'as utterly untrue. Whether the Tatar 
or tho telegraph were the more immediate instru- 
ment of deception, there aro^jo and veinained an 
opinion that ^ speculators at one of the European 
bourses or,*' stock -cxcliaiigos bad planned tho 
fraud, as a^ncans of making j)rufit by the sudden 
rising of who funds 'which always follows such 
a2iL' uncements. 

Tlic death of Marshal St Arnaiid was no mere 
nimour; it was a stern reality, oeciiiTing imme- 
diatol}" after tho flank-march to whicli the AUied 
generals attached so much importance. Bom in 
Paris in the year 1801, St Arnaud was yet in 
middle life ; but he had seen much rough service. 
Ho entered the Gardes du Corps at the age of 
fifteen ; and next served as a aub>lieutenant in the 
line. After a few years* absence fVom the army, 
he re-entered it in 1831, first as a sub lieutenant, 
and then as lieutenant. He Avas engaged under 
Marshal Bugcaud in various duties during the 
early years of Louis- Philippe’s reign. Tho year 
1836 took him to Algiers, where his reputation 
was chietfy established. As a captain, ho distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Constantina, for 


years of service in Africa^ he was. appointod a 
command in the army of Paris. Being ax^ong ti|e/ 
small number of distinguished generaU who added ' 
Prince Louis Napoleon to overthrow the pjjopeh 
republic, and to become tho Emperor Napoleoji in,^ . 
8t Arnaud naturally rose in high favour at court ; 
ho was made Minister at War, then Mandihl of 
France, then Senator, and tlicn Commaader-in« 
chief of the French army in the East. 

Such was Marshal St Arnaud, who, on the 29th 
of September, sank under accumulated bodily 
suflerings, just at the moment when the Alfies 
began to perceive that a formal siege of Sebastopol 
would be necessary. Tho declining state of liis 
health had long been known ; indeed, when he. 
left Paris to join tho army iu tho East his strengtli 
was already broken ; and during tlie autumnal 
months his life was one continued stnigglo against 
late. His cletermiiiatioii and calmness wore a . 
matter of astonishment to those who, being near 
Iiim, were aware of bis sufferings. No doubt exists, 
however, that he was fully aware of his own 
condition ; for on the 12th of September, when on 
boanl tho Ville de Paris, making the voyage from 
Varna to lilupatoria, lie wrote a dispatch to the 
French Minister of War, in which he said: ^My 
situation in regard to my health has become grave. 
Up to this time I have combated tho malady with 
which 1 am affected with all tho energy of which 
I was capable, and for a long time 1 had hoped 
that 1 was sufficiently habituated to suffering to bo 
able to exercise the command "without making 
known to all tho violence of tho attacks which I 
am condemned to suffer. But this struggle has 
cxhaustixl my strength. I have had the pain 
of discovering lately, and jiarticularly on tho 
passage, during which I was upon the point of 
succumbing, that the moinciit ^vas approaching 
wlicii my courage wouhi not sufiicc to enable me 


which he was rewarded with the decoration of tho 
Legion of Honour. , After engagement in many 
battles, he was fdaced, in 1840, in command of the 
18tli regiment of infantiy ; which he left sonic lime 
afterwards to join the Zouaves. lie Avas further 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1842, 
colonel in 1844, and major-general in 1817, inces- 
santly occupied in military duties of various kinds. 
In 1850, he attained tho iiosition of commandant 
of tlie province of Constantina, where ho was 
engaged in a hot contest with tho Kahyles. llcturn- 
ing to Franco in the following year, after fifteen 

from liacharcAt, under dute six r. m., September 30, the following 
telegraphic dispatch : — 

•* To-day, at noon, n Tatar arrivc<l from Constantinople with 
dispatches for Omar I’achu ; his Highness hoiug at Siiistria, the 
dispatches had to be forwarded to him at that place. Tho Tatar 
annoanoos the capture of Sebastopol : 18,000 Kusslans were killed 
and wounded, ii2,000 mado prisoners ; Fort Constantine was 
destroyed, and other forts, mounting 200 guns, taken. Of tho 
Russian fleet, six sail-nf-thMinc were sunk, and Prince Mcnchikoff 
had retired to 'the bottom of the hoy with tho remaining vessels, 
declaring that he would burn them if the attack continued. The 
Allied conunandera had given him six hours to consider, inviting 
him at the same time to surrender, for tho sake of humanity. A 
French general and throe Kiissian generals, all wonnd^ have 
arrived at Constantinople, which city was to ho illimiinated for ton 
days. We expect to-morrow tho ofilclal report of the above 
inteUigenoo Urdn Omar Pacha.*' * 


to support the heavy burden of a command whicli 
i*equires a vigour that I have lost, and which 
I hanlly Jiopo to rccoAxr. My conscience makes 
me consider it a duty to explain to you this iiosi-: 
lion. I should hope that Providence will permit 
me to complete the task wliich I have undertaken, 
and that 1 may be able, to lead as far as Sebastopol 
the army witli wliich I shall land to-morrow ou 
the coast of tho Crimea ; but that will be, I fco]^.a 
last effort, and I beg you to ask the emperor to 
allpw mo to appoint a successor.* Immediately 
after tho battle of the Alma ho wrote : ^ My hesdth 
is still the same. It continues between suiOfqrmgy 
crises, and duty. All this did not prevent my 
remaining twelve hours on horseback on the day 
of battle. But wdll not my strength betray meV 
When bivouacking on tho Tchemaya on (he. 26th, 
during tho ilank-maroh, tho last hour of command 
came. His last official dispatch confined ^ese 
words: ‘My health is deplorable. An attadic of 
cholera has just been added to tho evib firom which 
I have suffered so long, and I am beco^ so 
that to continue the command I. feel, impossiblLe, 
In this position, and, however painful it nmy to 
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I It a duty of honour and consciMce to 
place it lu the hands of General Oanrobert^ whom 
the special ordeis of His Majesty indicate as my 
saocessor/ On the 29th he died, near Balaklava. 
His body was sent on board the Berthollet to 
Ckmstantinople, where it was embalmed at the 
resident of the French embassy ; and on the 11th 
of October, the BerthoUet ended her melancholy 
duty by landing the remains of the deceased 
marshal at Marseille. Madame St 'Arnaud, who 
had resided at Constantinople during the expedi- 
tion to Varna and the Crimea, returned to France 
in the same ship that contained the dead body of 
her husband. After a solemn service had been 
performed in the cathedral of Marseille, the body 
was transmitted to Paris, where, on the IGth, a 
military funeral on an imposing scale was per- 
formed: the body being interred in a vault in 
the Chapel of the Invalides. Tlius terminated 
the career of one who, a roving actor and 
wild adventurer in his youth, afterwards showc<l 
many of the qualities of an energetic military 
eommandor. 

General Canrobert, on whom the command of 
tlio French before Sebastopol devolved, was a 
favourite in the army. Born in 1809, and enter- 
ing the army early, he embarked for Africa in 
1835, with the rank of lieutenant. Ho was 
speedily engaged iigainst Abd-el-Kadcr ; then in 
the expedition to Mascara; and then in various 
other services, which gained ibr him tho rank of 
captain in 1837. He joined the Due do Nemours 
and General Damr6mont in an expedition to 
Constantina in that year, during which he was 
wounded. Returning to France in 1839, ho 
received tho decoration of the Legion of Honour, 
and an accession of rank. Anotlier x)criod of 
service in Africa then awaited liim ; from 1840 
to 1850, ho was engaged in an incessant scene of 
warfar<7 in every paii: of Algeria, serving under 
Cavaignac and other generals, and executing many 
achievements requiring courage and address. In 
1850, ho came once again to Franco, receiving 
decorative honours, the rank of general of brigade, 
and various duties connected with tho armies of 
France. In 1853, ho became general of division ; 
and in 1854, ho was appointed one of tho generals 
under St Arnaud in tho war in the East. Raised 
to an onerous command at tho ago of forty-six, 
CanrobeH; briefly addressed his soldiers at the 
period of St Amaud’s death, and then set himself 
.earnestly to tiie study of the arduous work before 
him. 


SBBABTOPOL, AND ITS VICINITY. 

Never was there battle-ground more requiring 
attention on tho part of. those who would read 
and understand tho straggles which there occu^ed. 
The straggly were so numerous, so varied, bo 
interrupt^ by hills and ravines, so dependent on 
surprises^ that every little valley or eminence has 


acquired an historical interest. A district little 
less than a hundred square miles in area became, 
during the war, virtually one fortified town, post, 
or position, all the principal points in whidi wore 
occupied by one or other of two hostile forces. 

To define the region thus indicated, let tho 
reader suppose a straight line to be drawn from 
tho village of Inkcrmaiin to the villago of Bala- 
klava. This lino, about eight miles in length, 
would run almost due north and south, and 
would cut off a penins'da from the rest of tho 
Crimea, inkennann, or ti o bridge near it, may bo 
regarded as tho head or upper end of the harbour 
of Sebastopol, while Balaklava stands on one side 
of the small landlocked harbour of tho same 
name ; so that the sea washes every part of this 
peninsula, except on the landward line above 
marked out. The 'Westernmost extremity of the 
peninsula is a point or headland called Capo 
Chersonese, which forms the third angle of the 
triangle. The east side of this triangle is a nigged 
bare lino of conntiy, descending steeply to tho 
Valley of the Tchernaya; while tho other t*v^. s^Vs 
are formed of coast-linc, indented with many 
inlets or small harbours. Taking the inner end 
of Sebastopol harbour as a starting-point, wlicro 
the river Tchernaya enters it near the bviilgo of 
Inkermann, avc find tho harbour to extend cast 
and west, with a length of about four miles, and a 
breadth varying from half a mile to a mile. On 
tho north side arc several creeks, named Golan- 
daya, Pianota, 8oukliaya, Szc , ; while on the south 
shore are creeks or inlets wliich run somewhat 
further into tlic land, and which are familiarly 
known as the Careening Bay, tho South Bay or 
Inner Harbour, and the Artillery Bay. Emerging 
from tho harbour, and following tlio line of coast 
a little to the south of west, tho coast is seen to 
bo deeply indented with inlets, imparting a broken 
.'ippearanco to tliis side of the peninsula. First is 
an inlet called Quarantine Bay ; then Chersonese 
Bay^ ; next, Strcletska or Arrow Bay, much deeper 
than the other two ; and to this succeed, in 
order, Pcstchanaya or Pcschaua Bay', Kaniiesch 
or Cossack Bay, and Kazatch Bay, besides inter- 
vening bays of smaller magnitude and impoHanco. 
The jutting promontory of Cape Chersonese being 
passed, the coast-lino bends suddenly to tho south- 
east, presenting a cliff so bold, rugged, and close to 
the shore, that no inlets worthy of notice are found 
until Balaklava is reached. 

Now, tlio triangle thus delineated, tho sides of 
which may be rouglily taken at about eight, ten, 
and twelve miles in straight lines, corresponds 
nearly with tho peninsula called by the ancients 
the ileracleotic Chersonese, or the Peninsula of 
tho Hcraoleans. The Allies during the war, in 
forming their several trenches, earthworks, head- 
quarters, and other military works^ came frequently 
in contact with mementos of those Heraclcans of 
early days. 

It must bo numbered among the many re- 
markable features, historical and topographical, 
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presented by the Crimea, that the Heraclcotic 
Peninsula was tlio homo of a flourishing colony 
during no less than twelve centuries. Of the 
Bosplnn-ic kingdom at the eastern extremity of the 
Crimea, a little has already been said; and it 
is now necessary to bear in mind that the south- 
western extremity was likewise the territory of a 
community of Greek origin, Avholly distinct from 
the former. At the commencement of the sixth 
century a body of Hcraeleaiis, from the 

Greek colonial town of tlrtt name in Asia Minor, 
on the soutlierii shores jf tlie Black Sea, sot sail 
across the sea to the Crimea, and established a 
sub or branch colony in the peninsula now under 
notice. TJiey built a wall, remains of which still 
exist, between ilie two points now known as 
Inkerniann and Balaklava, to mark the boun<lary 
between tbeir colony and the regions inhabited by 
the Tauric scml-barbarians further east, and to 
defend themscl,tcs from inroads. The classical 
myths relatii>g to lpliig(?nia ami Orestes arc 
connected with this porMon of the Crimea. It 
wa!&^iio*^»^yth, liowevcr, but an historical fact, that 
the ircracleans built a city on the westernmost 
part of the the promontory washed 

on one side by Ku/atcli Bay, ami sometimes called 
the Peninsula of Phanari. So ancient was this 
city, called Cherson or (>Uiersoncsus, that it was 
in ruins at the time Strabo wrote, about the com- 
mencement of tlic Christian ora. Nothing now 
remains of this old city but scattered stones and 
the foundations of walls ; yet has it been inte- 
resting to mark that the ih’eiR'h, in foniiiiig their 
oflensivo and defensive works against the Russians, 
frequently nnade use of stones which had belonged 
to walls iind houses on the same spot 2;500 years 
earlier. ^Whether natural or j)olitical causes 
brought about Iho decay of old Cherson, there 
appears to have been another city built, having 
the same name, and situated a little to the west 
of the jiresciit Quarantine Harbour of Sebastopol, 
the distance between tlic new and old (Hicrsons 
being five or six miles in a straight lino. This 
second city became large, beautiful, and powerful. 
The Ileraclcans commanded most of the trade on 
the north shores of the Black Sea, and were enabled 
to resist many ])olitical sturnis which engulfed 
their neighbours. The Bosphoric kings, jealous of 
the Ileraclcans, or, as wc may perhaps term them, 
the Chersonians, frequently attempted to crush 
their power ; but unsuccessflilly. Even when the 
Romans had subdued the Bosphorians, and had 
themselves yielded to barbarous tribes in the 
countries north of the Black Sea, the Chersonians 
still remained a united and trading people. 

Relics pf the Avorks constructed by these old 
Chersonians are strewed over many parts of the 
peninsula. Portions of an ancient fortress, some 
old walls, and several beautiful Ionic capitals, 
were existing near Sebastopol at the time when 
the Russian war began. Near the remains of 
the newer or second city are many mounds in 
which pottery was found ; Avhile at another spot, 
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near the head of the present Qaai;ai:itine 
are tombs excavated in the rocks. On the sadth 
coast between Balaklava and Cape Chersonese^ on 
a rugged precipitous cliff overhanging the sea, ww 
once tho Temple of Diana, the temple in which 
Agamemnon’s daughter officiated as priesteaa; the 
site is now occupied by the modern Greek ^monas- 
tery of St George. Tlio-wall of the second city, 
about two miles in extent, and built of lixoe* 
stone, was five or six feet in thickness, with three 
towers, a gate of groat magnitude, and a guard- 
house ; the French found on the ruins of on^ of 
these towel's, inscriptions denoting that the toWer 
had been rcstorcil a.d. 491. Lines of stone and 
earth still mark the site of tho principal street 
and markct-]daco of tho city. There are also 
remains of houses running along tho cliff next 
the sea, of step.s cut in the cliffs from the houses 
down to the sea, of a landing-place, of an aqueduct, 
and of a well — all Avitljin a mile or two of the since 
celebrated Sebastopol. The remaining portions 
of tlic Tlcracleotic rciiinsula were mostly occupied 
by gardens and orchards, the boundary-walls of 
wliich arc yet traceable. 

When tho Roman, the Bosphoric, and the 
CJiersoniiin ]) 0 \vcrs declined in tho Crimea, the 
interesting old city of Cherson became a prey to 
many other nations and tribes. During the 
Byzjintinc j>erio(l, tlic emperors of Constantinople 
frequently afturded aid to the Chersonians, to 
protect them against the inroads of barbarians; 
but those inroads became at length too formidable 
to be resisted. The Goths occupied tho peninsula 
during many centuries, but were not likely to leave 
many relics beliind them. Kha/ars, Tatars, Turks, 
Russians, all bave in turn exercised control over 
this small but irai)ortant spot. Perhaj^s the most 
remarkable circumst«ance in the history of Cherson 
and its vicinity, since the tune of the Greeks, is 
that tho Russians held it at two periods nearly 800 
yeai's .apart, Vladimir, the Grand-duke of Russia, 
during one of his wars with tho Greek emporors of 
Constantinople, besieged Cherson a.d. 988, cut oft' 
the supply of water from a neighbouring spring, 
and forced the inhabitants to capitulate ; in 
gratitude for this comjuest, Vladimir became a 
Christian, converted Clierseu into a Christian city, 
and built many churches and other liandsomc 
structures. Tho late Emperor Nicholas ordered 
researches to be made among the ruins of Cherson, 
regarded as an early Russian city ; and as a result 
of tlie examination, there were brought to light tho 
foundations and part of tho walls of three Chris- 
tian churches, one of which 'had evidently been 
constructed from the remains of a Greek temple, 
perhaps the Parthenon of ancient Chenton; for 
there were numerous Ionic columns, capitals, and 
hsiscs, built into the walls. After this early Russic 
period in its history, Cherson was destroyed during 
a war between the Muscovites and their neigh- 
bours ; and never since has tho venerable city been 
other than a heap of hiins. 

Such are the cxtraoidinary associations which 
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nk^k the spot whore tho English and French took 
up a military position in the month of September 
1854. The French, partly by design and partly 
through inadvertency, carri^ still ftirther the 
destruction which the old city had suffered. When 
tho Turks took tho Crimea about tho year 1475, 
they found at Cherson empty houses and deserted 
churches, firom which they removed 4he finest 
marbles for their buildings at Constantinople ; but 
even a century later, thero wr:o vast remains of 
beautiful palaces, churchcf, and monasteries, 
belonging of course to tbj Christian period of 
Cherson. Tho Russian af^hcnitics, during tho late 
war, expressed a real or pretended indignation 
against tho French, on account of an explosion 
among tho ruins of one of the churches — ^probably 
accidental, but which ^ic Russians choso to attri- 
bute to a wilful design of insulting the orthodox 
faith. English writer^ on tho other hand, advert 
indignantly to tho manner in which the venerable 
Cherson has been dei^oilcd by the Russians. Mr 
Danby Seymour say^ f ‘ What tho Turks and tho 
Tatars had.';jpared, was taken by the Russians 
wlioti they built Sebastoj)ol. Sailors were scut to 
collect materials, and no ancient remains were 
respected : the walls and fine gateways which still 
existed were pulled down to build the Quarantine ; 
and when tho Emperor Alexander issued orders 
to stop this vandalism, the ruin of everything 
precious had been already consummated. The last 
regains of works of art, which Lieutenant Cruse 
had collected with persevering industry, disap- 
peared after a detachment of soldiers had been 
lodged in tho ruins for a few years at the time of 
tli(v plague.** Of tho same tenor are Mr Scott’s 
remarks: ^Ono cannot walk <*imong the ruins of 
Chersonesus free from profound regret and indig- 
nation that so many beautiful relics, which oven 
the Tatar had spared, should have been utterly 
destroyed by the barbarism of tho Russian soldiers. 
Much of this appears to have been done from sheer 
wantonness, and subsequent to tho period at which 
the government had given orders to preserve what 
then remained.’ t 

One of tho few structures on this rema^rkablo 
plateau, yet remaining in a tolerably comx>lcto 
state, is tho Greek monastery of St Qoorgo, near 
which tho Russian government erected a telegraph 
in recent years. This monastery, with its green- 
domed church, its terraces and gardens, is near the 
edge of a cliff several hundred feet above tho level 
of tho sea, and only to bo approached by a zigzag 
path cut in tho face of tho cliff. 

Tlio inlet now known as the Harbour of Sebas- 
topol, and ctdled by tho Tatars Kadi Liman, is by 
fkr the most important part of the coast of the 
Heracleotic Peninsula, in so far as concerns natural 
advantages. Yet it does not appear to have been 
occupied by any important town, until the Russians 
obtained possession of the Crimea in the last cen- 
tury; for we find no record of anything better tlian 

* Jitfsaia on the Black Sea, p. 161. 

f BaltiCt Black Seat and Crimeat p. 329. 


a collection of miserable huts^ Ibnxdng the! Tatar 
village of Akhtiar, at tho north-east comer of the 
harbour. The extraordinary natural kdvanta^ of 
this spot, as a great naval station, attracted the 
notice of the officers under Catherine II. ; insomuch 
that in 1780, shortly after the Russian conquest, 
the foundation-stone of the new town of Sebastopol 
was laid. Having no other tiian mfiitary and 
naval objects in view at this spot, the government 
cared not for commercial or manofiicturing 
arrangements ; henco Sebastopol became entirely 
a government town, in which every proceeding 
had direct relation to imperial projects. In the 
first year of their occupancy, tho Russians built 
houses for invalid seamen; and in 1794, when 
Pallas visited the town, and when it was only 
ten years old, he found that tho Admiralty, the 
Arsenal, two churches, four ports or havens, with 
a number of defensive forts and batteries, had 
been constructed, and that a vast and complete 
plan was being steadily followed. Tho successors 
of Catherine worked out this x>lan year by year. 

Sebastopol, or Sevastopolis — ^tho ^ august city ’ — 
was built on a chalky stratum, varying IVom 30 
to 200 feet above the level of the beach. This 
elevation, with tlic steep coast on the opposite or 
north side, defends the harbour in a most comxdete 
way. Tho harbour, tho length and breadth of 
which have been already noticed, varies from three 
to cloven fathoms in depth, having abundant 
'water in several idaces for ships of the greatest 
magnitude. It has scarcely a rock or shoal 
throughout its whole area. At the extreme inner 
end, where the Tchernaya* and a small rivulet 
enter it, the depth is insufficient for shipping. 
The harbour, as well as tho small inlets contained 
within it, is x>rotccted from all winds by the chalk- 
hills which surround it ; insomuch that it is only 
during gales from the west that tho shipping is 
cxj)oscd to any danger. 

Ill describing the town and foriifleations of i 
Sebastopol, this peculiarity presents itself-— that 
the description must be in the past tense. The 
bombardment by the Allies before the capture, 
tlio cannonade by the Russians from tho northern 
side when tho southern was held by tho Allies, 
and tho systematic destruction which followed, 
almost e^ctinguished Sebastopol from the list of 
towns ; while the Russian defences, enlarged 
incessantly during tho siege, imparted to the 
fortifications almost a wholly new character. The 
best way, therefore, to render the details of the 
siege intelligible, will bo first to describo the town 
and the fortifications as they existed shortly before 
tho war, when additional defences had not yet 
been commenced. Taking the descriptions by 
Scott, Oliphant, Koch, Danby Seymour, Bumlb 
and other eye-witnesses, wo may be able to form 
a judgment concerning the arrangement and 
appearance of Sebastopol in the years 1853-4. 

* The ItiU ABaLe, Tchema^^ HetohlcB, Is eqnlTtlent to the Tutklnh 
Kara-sn, * Black-water * or < Black-river;* hut tho abbrerlated 
name of Tohemaya or Tchernaiu, is generally adopted.' 
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. Thei principal part of the town was built in 
the shape of an amphitheatre^ between Artillery 
Bay and the inner harbour. It consisted of 
parallel streets running up the steep acclivity, 
and divided into sections or quarters by a few 
transverse streets, Tlio town itself, though con- 
taining a large number of public buildings, 
comprised but a small portion of the whole area 
covered ; for beyond its limits were the Seamen’s 
Hospital, the Seamen’s Barracks, the Magazines, 
the Garrison Barracks, the Artillery Barracks, 
and the Quarantine Station. Tho wide streets 
which ran up tho incline from tho water opened 
on a large square, separating them from the 
foitifications ; here was tho residence of the 
commandant of the town. Between tho prin- 
cipal street and the harbour, were a church for 
tho Russian sailors, the Admiralty, and tho 
Arsenal. A prolongation of this street led to a 
landing-place for craft which crossed the harbour ; 
and near this spot was a palace wdiich had 
been hastily prepared for the Empress Catherine, 
on the occasion of her visit to the new ly formed 
city ill 1787, Tho principal cliurcli occupied a 
commanding position in the liiglicst iiart of 
tho town. Not fav from this church, at a 
height of 240 feet above the level of the sea, w'as 
a telegraph, one of fourteen wdiich established 
telegraphic communication between Sebastoi)ol 
and Nicolaicff, another great ivival station, 2ij0 
miles distant, on tho river Bug. The liouses 
and public buildings, being constructed mostly of 
stone, presented a fine appearance from a distanc<i : 
indeed, some of them displayed considerable 
architectural eftcct — such as the Naval and Mili- 
tary Library, erected by the Emperor Nicholas 
for tho use of the officers, and w’cll furnished 
wdth books and maps ; the ()])era- house ; the 
Club-house, wdth its brilliant array of ball-rooms 
and billiard-rooms ; churches ; the liosjiitals and 
barracks, Jcc. The impression produced on Mr 
Oliphant by tho town is succinctly noticed as 
follows ; — ‘ The towm is an immense garrison, and 
looks imposing because so many of the buildings 
ai'c barracks or government oflices. Still, I w%as 
much struck with the substantial appearance of 
irikny of the private houses ; and, indeed, the 
main street was handsomer than any I had seen 
since leaving Moscow ; while it owed its extreme 
cleanliness to large gangs of military prisonci's, 
who were employed in perpetually sw'ceping. 
New houses were springing up in every direction ; 
government works were still going on vigorously ; 
and Sebastopol bids fair to rank high among 
Russian cities.’ No tw’o estimates agree concerning 
the number of inhabitants ; but all alike admit 
that, such traders and^ artisans only wore admitted 
as were requisite to supply the wants of the 
soldiers, sailors^ and government employis. 

The inlets on ..the south side of the harbour, 
which tended to make Sebastopol so important as 
a . naval station) were many in number, and appro- 
priated to distinct purposes. The first, beginning 


on the oast, Svas gener^y called Careening 
Bay or the Bay of Careenage; the teredo naealiSf 
tho terrible sea-worm which perforates and rots 
su many of the ships wdiich sail on tho Black 
Sea, renders necessary very fi'oqueut careening 
to tho vessels — that is, cleaning, pitching, &c, ; 
and much of this careening was conducted in the 
small bay here under notice. The next bay, the 
most important of the series, called South Bay 
or Military Harbour, and by tho Tatars- Kartali 
Kotchc or Vultui*e’s Bay, runs due south from tho 
great or main harbour; it is about a mile and 
thrce-(iuarters long, from north to south, with an 
average w idth of about a quarter of a mile ; it is 
rendered a splendid haven for shipping, by liaving 
a depth so considerable as to receive vessels 
of tho largest size, and, by being so sheltered 
by bills on all sides, as to maintain the surface 
of its waters nearly alw ays calm and unruffled. 
This, in the palmy days of Sebastopol, w'as the 
harbour in wdiioli the Black Sea fleet was moored 
in winter ; the largest ships being able to lio, with 
all their stores on ^ ird, close to the quays ; 
wdicreas tho manned and equinped ships W’cre in 
the great harbour ; in the present work, it will be 
generally referred to as the inner harbour, a name 
which indicates its relation to tho great or main 
liarbour. At the furtliest or southern extremity, 
Avas tlio station for the old men-of-w^ar, used 
as hulks for convicts, thousands of wdiom wero 
generally employed in tho docks and other gi^eat 
Avorks. Just Avitliin the bay, near its mouth or 
northern end, is a subordinate inlet, on the shores 
of wiiich Avcrc constructed the I)ockyard and 
Arsenal. The inner harbour Avas thus rendered a 
vast naval station, bonferod on its steep s4iorcs 
by naval liosi)itals, marine and artillery barracks, 
and a slohod or suburb of small neat cottages, 
occupied by married sailors and their families. 
A general name for the civil or non-official 
portion of Hebastopol castAvard of this bay Avas 
Karabelnai’a. A third bay, separated by tho 
northern extremity of Sebastopol towni from 
the inner harbour, and much smaller in size, 
is Artillciy Bay, sometimes called Merchants’ or 
Commercial Harbour; since it accommodated, on 
the west, ships for landing artillery and stores, 
and on the east, ships laden Avilh general mer- 
chandise for the toAvn, garrison, and fleet. The 
mcrcliants’ <iuay, on the cast side of this bay, was 
finely constructed and ornamented with pillars of 
granite, Avhich had been brought doAvn the Dnieper 
from the interior of Russia ; and near this quay 
w’^ero tho principal shops of the town. Tho roefe 
on the western side of the bay had been blasted 
and allowed to fall into the water, to form a 
terrace whereon to construct buildings for the 
artillery and engineers. Tho only other bay on 
tho south side of the harbour, necessaty^ to be 
noticed here, is Quarantine Bay or Harbour, so 
named because tho Russians built a lazaretto or 
quarantine establishment on its banks. 

Perhaps nothing effected by Russia^ during tho 
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reign of the Emperor Nicholas, displayed the bold 
grandeur of tliat monarch's plans more strikingly 
man tlic docks Sebastopol, and the aqueduct 
which supplied those docks with water. All the 
ships-of-war were built at Nicolaicff, up the river 
Bug ; but the smaller ship-building, and the whole 
of the repairing and fitting, were conducted at 
Sebastopol; and to afford accommodation for this 
work, docksi were planned. It must have been no 
inconsiderable series of docks that wns required ; 
for> the Russian licet at 8chastopol, when laid 
up for the winter 18/53-4, comprised eighteen 
first-mtes, seven frigates, thirty steamers, tliirty- 
six smaller vessels-of^war/ twenty-eight gun-hoats, 
and thirty transports, with an aggregate register 
of 10,000 tons.* • English eni^ineers have been 
largely employed* in past years in. the serviec 
of tho Russian govcnnijicnts ; and it was the lot 
of an Englishman to iconstruct those docks at 
Sebastopol which afterwards became so celebrated 
in connection with tlie evenfs of the war. Mr 
Upton, before he went to Russia, Avas a surveyor, 
who assisted Telford in '•^mstnictiug tho groat 
mail-road to lIolA’hcad ; he displayed rnueh skill 
in his profession^, liaving becoine amenable 
to tho law, he hastily left England in 1820, and 
Avciit to the Crimea as an engineer in the Russian 
service. At that <lato, the harbour at 8cbjistopol 
was in a very iiieflicient state, there being great 
difllculty in maintaining a sufliiiiont de]»th of 
water for large shij>s. l-ptoft took the nianage- 
meut of tho works ; and during a ])eriod of ni'arly 
thirty years, ho was engaged in constructing doerks 
and other large works at Sebastopol and oilier parts 
of the Black Sea. Tho Emperor Nicholas conferred 
npoi) him the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army. 

The docks, the chief result of IJjitoii’s labours in 
tbc cast, Averc funned in the inlet Avbieli brandies 
out of the inner harbour, and wliich Avas on that 
account frequently called dockyard Creek. The 
works constructed, during a long course of years, 
Averc of A'ast magnitude. A basin, 400 feet long, 
300 broad, and 21 deep, Avas .formed for the 
reception of vessels Avhich needed repair ; and 
connected with this basin were hve docks — one for 
first-ratc ships, two for second-rates, and two for 
frigates; three of the locks Avhicli eonncctcd these 
Avith the basin, Avero nearly sixty feet in aa Idth. 
The labour required in these woiks Avas pi'odi- 
gious ; the basins and docks Averc cut in the solitl 
rock, and lined Avitli ccinent ; the quays Avero well 

* At the time when the A Hies appeared off ScbaHtopol, in Septem- 
ber 1854, and before the Hinkinfi of the ships at the moutli took place, 
the harbour contained seventeen linc-of-battlo ships : tho Ticclve 
AposthSf 120 friins; 120 puns; the Three SaintH, 120 puns; 

the OranthDuke ConMiintine^ 120 guns; Vlnrlimir^ 120 puns; 
JSmaboalaw, 84 puns ; RontisUiu^ 84 puns ; Uriels 84 puns ; C/inbtie, 
84 guns ; Yngkidiet, 84 puns ; Selaphwi, 84 puns ; the 'Three 
lUernrcha. 84 guns; TroSihtiiatiUf 84 puns; Vttnui, 84 puns; 
Gabriel, 84 guns; the impress Mary, 84 puns; and Tchesmf, 
80 puns. There were nine frigates, corvettes, and brigs ; tho Vagul, 
60 puna ; 60 puns ; Kavartia, CO puns ; Medea, GO puns ; 

Calg 2 i 8 o, 18 guns ; Pyladea, 18 guns ; Ptotenucua, 20 guns ; Jheaeus, 
20 puns ; Alneaa, 20 puns. To these were added six large and six 
small steamers, and a multitude of smaller vessels, transports, 
gun-boats, 5:c., to the number of seventy-five. 


and strongly built of limestone, with granite 
coping.?. As the docks were above the level of tho 
sea, ships had to bo elevated into them by means 
of the locks, which effected a rise of ten feet each. 
Perhaps tho aqueduct wea still more remarkable 
than the docks themselves. With a hope of 
escaping the dreaded teredo namlis, the emperor 
determined that the basin should be filled with 
fresh Avatcr instead of salt ; and Upton taxed 
his ingenuity for the means of attaining this end. 
lie made tho waters of the Tchemaj'a available. 
To form a great reservoir, and thus to insure a 
constant supply of water, ho constnicted an 
cnonnous stoiiOMliko across a mountain -gorge, 
near the village of Tchovgouna, eight or ten miles 
south-east of Sebastopol ; i)ropcr sluices being 
so placed as to prcA'cnt loo great a pressure of 
Avater in tlic event of unusually heavy rains. 
The aqueduct, a boaiitiful Avork about twelve 
miles ill leiiglli, brought tho Avatcr into the docks, 
kee]>ing on tlic left bank of tbc Tchcimaya, passing 
the bridge at Iiikcrmaiui, and winding round the 
heights near the upper end of tho harbour. Near 
the Careening Bay, tlie ravines and hills. oppose 
such ol)stacle.s, tliat tlic due level of the aqueduct 
called for the construction of a tunnel 800 feet in 
length, another of smaller dimensions, and three 
elevattnl Avorks to carry tho Avater over tho valleys. 

A great naval depot, on Avhich so many millions 
of roubles had been tlius spent, ‘was not likely to 
he left by tbc Emperor Nicholas in an undofended 
state. Ports of vast magnituilc Avere constnicted at 
points Avhcrc the guns might command the entrances 
to the various bays and harbours. The Quarantine 
Bay, outside tho liarbour, Avas defended by a double 
battery of the same name, mounting fifty guns. 
Near that Avas Fort Alcxaiuier, sixty-four guns, oil' 
Avliich the line of .sunken vessels began. Next was 
a battery of fifty guns, guarding the entrance to 
Artillery Bay. Between the hay just named and 
tho inner harbour Avas an immense work, Fort 
Nicholas, mounting nearly 201) guns, and threaten- 
ing any ships Avliich might ajjproach. On tho 
otiicr or eastern siilc of the mouth of the same 
hay was Fort Paul, a small work of thirty guns. 
Beyond tliis point, higher up tho liarbour, no forts 
existed until the progress of the war suggested 
a further strengthening of Sebastopol. These 
various forts Avcrc of tremendous strength ; most 
of them were casemated, and some in double tiers ; 
an<r all Avero increased in power during 1864. 
The positions, too, Avero so chosen that a cross-fire 
could ho maintained in almost every direction ; 
insomuch that, shouhl a hostile ship succeed in 
entering the haibour, it might encounter shots 
at every yard of<>its progress, and bo conlpletely 
riddled ere it reached tho inner harbour or prin- 
cipal port. The arrangements were such, too, that 
guns might ho accumulated on some of tlie forts, 
far beyond the nominal or usual strength. 

Although so eminently important a jilaco, 
Sebastopol was left entirely undefended on tho 
land-side until a comparatively recent date : the 
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fh)m Cape OherBonese to Balaklata^ all became 
by degrees virtually one great caxnp^ having the 
formidable Bebastopol on its northern margin. 
Death deprived the French of their leader at 
this critical moment ; and it remained for 
Ganrobert to assist Raglan in canying out those 
arrangements -wliich the latter had {danned with 
Bt Amaiid. 

When Lord Haglaii arrived with his army on 
the heights above Balaklava, on the 26th, he 
expected little opposition in that quarter ; but^ as 
a measure of precaution, ho sent on the llifles 
to crown the heights, and arranged other battalions 
in. commanding positions. On one of the heights 
was a small post of little vfiluc, an old ruined 
Genoese castle, that vras soon taken by the 
artillery and the Rifles ; but before this capture, 
Lord Raglan had a narrow escape from a shell 
discharged by the garrison. The villages of Kadikoi 
and Balaklava, the one on a small river two or 
three miles from the harbour, and the other on 
the eastern shore of flie harbour itself, were taken 
and occupied ; and the heights being also occupied, 
tlio British had secured a wholly new base of 
operations. A narrow dcfllo constitutes the only 
approach to the harbour on the land-side ; a small 
force of the enemy stationed here might have 
proved a formidable obstruction to the British; 
- but the Russians, not expecting an attack in this 
quarter, had left the defile undefended. Lord 
Raglan entered the village about noon ; the inhabi- 
tants presented to him fruit, flowers, broad, and 
salt; and ho assured them they w^ero safe from 
molestation. Small as the liarbour is, the waters 
are deep, and the Agamemnon Btcame<l in safely. 
Lord Raglan joyfully greeted Sir Edmund Lyons, 
who had i^rrived by sea ; for a position had been 
now attained where Ihc supplies from the fleet 
were immediately in the rear of the armies 
requiring that service. 

It is asserted by lilr Dauby Bcynioiir, that no 
truer picture of this singular little harbour can 
bo given than that presented by Homer of the 
port of the Lscstrigons, which Karl Ritter identifies 
with Balaklava.^ Europe presents scarcely another 
harbour similar to it, except, perhaps, among the 
fiords of Norway. The coast near it consists of 
chalk-cliffs nearly 1000 feet in height, and the 
opening which a^ords entrance to the harbour is 
80 narrow as scarcely to be visible at a distance 
of two miles at sea — ^not so much on account of 
its narrowness, perhaps, as because it is somewhat 
oblique to the coast-linc. The entrance gradually 

♦ Within a lung recess a bay there lies 
Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to tlic^i^ipii. 

The jutting shores that swell on either side, 

Contract its moutii, and break the yushlng tide. 

' Onr eager anllors se>re the fair retreat. 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet : 

For bore retired the sinking hillouw sleep, 

' And smiling calmness silvered o’er the deep. 

X only in the bay reflised to moori 

And fixed without my hawsers to the shore : 

From thence we climbed a point, whose airy brow 
Commands the prospect of the plains below. 

Fopb’S Hokxb, Ody»»ey^ x. 101. 


widens, until the little mlot forms a liarbour in 
which fifty or sixty ships may moor, and in 
which the water is deep enough for the Ingest 
vessels afloat Two ruined fortifications, con- 
structed by the Genoese centuries ago, crown 
the heights on either side of the entrance;- and 
whatever military force commands these heights 
must of necessity command the liarbour : beuco 
the ojiinion of the Allies, formed many months 
earlier, that a sea-attack on Balaklava would 
bo useless unless accompanied by an attack on 
land. The width of the entrance scarcely exceeds 
800 feet ; and even the harbour itself is litflo 
more than 1200, resembling rather a lai*go basin 
tlian a harbour. In some parts, the depth of 
water is so great as 100 fathoms. Whatever may 
have been the relation between the hai-bour and 
tlie mythic stories of the ancients, Balaklava 
was certainly known to the Greeks. The Genoese 
seized it during the. middle ages, gave it the 
name of Cembalo, and built the two forts. After 
being occui)ied by Tatars and Turks, it f)assed in | 
1780 into the hands of a colony of Amaout Greeks, j 
who were encouraged by the Empress Catherine. j 
A small poi)ulation of trading Greeks continued to ■ 
occuj)y the town or village down to the period of I 
the war. Concerning the name, some writers | 
trace it to Tallakium, a Greek fortress once 
standing hero ; others to Baluchlaeca, a name 
which lias something Oriental in its appearance; 
but the favourite etymology derives the name 
from hdla cfem, ‘ beautiful port,* 

The seizure being effected, ho further mili- 
tary movements could be made until the fleet 
had brought round the guns, provisions, and other ! 
stores to Balaklava, Immediately on the receipt ■ 
of Lord Raglan’s message, convoyed by the | 
nocturnal gallop of Lieutenant Maxsc, naval ! 
arrangcincnls were at once made by Admiral | 
Dundas and Bir Edmund Lyons. The whole | 
steam-squad roil, lieaded by the AgamenmoUj and i 
accomijauied by several transports carrying siege- ! 
guns, left the mouth of the Katcha on the 2Cth i 
of Beptember, and arrived off Balaklava on tho | 
same day, doubling Cape Chersonese, The officei-s 1 
and men on board the slower-sailing ships watched j 
anxiously this departure. They ‘ looked after the 
steaming squadron,’ according to a writer belonging | 
to one of the ships, ‘with a heavy heart, seeing 
vanish wdth it their hopes of glory and prize- I 
money. Especially since tho battle of the Alma — 
which the fleet, sjiiling close to land, could witness 
very well — a wish to emulate the heroism of the 
land-troops has seized hold of the crews; and 
not all the horrors which the fatigue-parties, sent 
on shore tho next day to help in, transporting tho - 
wounded, saw on tho field of battle have cooled 
their ardour.’ The main body of the fleet remained 
at anchor several days off the Katcha^ thm being 
insufficient anchorage for so large a number at 
Sebastopol. At the request of Lord Baglan, tbe 
admiral supplied 1060 marines, who were sent 
round in the Agamemnon to take the place of an 
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equal number of soldiers employed in guarding 
the heights that overlook the little harbour. 

Busy were the hours and days at Balaklava. 
Ships found ingress and egress by a gap so narrow, 
that carefhl handling was necessary to prevent 
collisions; and these shipKS brought supplies of 
various kinds, not only finm the main fleet at the 
Katoha, but f^m Gonstantinoplo and other depots. 
The largest and longest steamers could not enter, 
on account of the tortuous direction df the mouth : 
they anchored outside, while the smaller steamers 
and transports entorod the harbour. The tents 
for the army were among the first articles landed ; 
during ten or twelve days, the soldiers had obtained 
but little covering at night, little shelter from rain, 
cold, and wind ; and many a poor felloAv was cut 
off by tbe sickness thus engendered. The landing 
of the siege-artillery was more formidable work ; 
for Balaklava, being a mere village, had no quay 
worthy of the name, and hence the difficul- 
ties were serious in disembarking guns of great 
magnitude and weight: they were lowered from 
the ships into barges provided with a kind of 
drawbridge; artillerymen and seamen aiding in 
this labour, and strings of horses being tlicn 
employed in dragging the guns up to the heights 
forming the plateau between Balaklava and 
Sebastopol. About sixty heavy guns of the 
siege-train were thus successively landed. Among 
the reinforcements Avhieli, together with su[»plios, 
arrived during the fli’st few days, were the .4th 
and ()th regiments of dragoons ; hut it was 
speedily found that the medical department avus 
detective in strength : many men fell daily under 
the influence of cholera, and medicines Avero too 
few for tho wants of the surgeons, who were 
themselves also too few in number. 

By tho 30th, all the heavy guns having been 
‘pai’ked* or collected on tho heights above 
Balaklava, tho time had arrived for arranging 
the march toAvards Sebastopol, and the selection 
of ground for head-quarters, divisional quarlci*s, 
dep6ts, <kc. On the 2d of October, tho advance A\’as 
m^e and the positions taken up ; the six diAdsioiis 
of tho army being disposed in conformity Aiv’itli 
the general plan Avhereon the siege was to 
be conducted ; and ]^osts of sentinels, pickets, 
vedettes, »kc., established to Avatcli the move- 
ments of tho enemy. When tho soldiers were 
thus removed from Balaklava, the 1000 marines 
pitched their camp on the hills bounding the 
harbour, made a road, and cut some intrench- 
ments ; tho position was easily defended by 
musketry, and prevented any attack by the 
Bussians on the ships in the harbour, A naval 
brigade or division was also formed, under Captain 
liushington of the AUnon; and the sailors, about 
1000 in number, displayed great alacrity and 
delight' in pulling up their gunS to the heights, 
j>eing woU disposed towards any tactics which 
would afff)rd them a «cene of excitement and 
of possible glory. The position taken up by tho 
head-quarters of the army was about halt-way 


between Sebastopol and Balaklava, three to four 
miles from .each in a straight line ; but tho 
advanced posts Avere much nearer the enemy, 
and received many a shot fW>m the lai^er. guns 
at Sebastopol. 

Meanwldle, tho French had been landing their 
supplies and siege-material at another part of 
the peninsula, Avest instead of south of Sebas- 
topol. As tho harbour at Balaklava, with alt 
its advantages, can accommodate only a small 
licet at once, General Oanrobert soon decided 
on adopting a landing -place elseAvhero ; he 
selected the Iavo bays near Cape Chersonese, 
generally called Kamicsch and Arrow Bays, 
between Sebastopol and that Cape, Tlic French 
quickly formed a landing-place in Kamicsch Bay, 
established a little toAvn or cantonment on tho 
beach, landed their artillery and stores, despatched 
their regiments up to the heights, and commenced 
their arrangements for tho attack of the formidable 
stronghold. The 3d and 4th divisions, under 
General Forcy, were charSed with tho duty of 
besieging the left or west side of Sebastopol ; while 
the 1st and 2d divisions, under General Bosquet, 
Avero formed into a corps of observation, to occupy 
the positions commanding the Valley of tho 
Tchernaya, and to protect the siego operations 
against any attempt on the part of the enemy 
coming from tho interior of tho Crimea. The 
Turkish division, it Avas agreed, should form a 
reserve for either of these tAvo French corps, as 
circumstances might render desirable. Tho lauding 
heaving commenced at Kamicsch on the 30th of 
September, the advanced French pickets came, 
on tho Isb of October, Avithiri 400 yards of tlic 
Cossack vedettes outside Sebastopol. On tho next 
day, the 4th division took Tip a position about 
two miles from tho toAvn, its left resting on the 
coast at Aitoav Bay, its right on a point about 
two miles further soutli, and its front commanding 
the west and soutli-AVCst sides of Wcbastopol. On 
tlic 3d of the nionili, siege-material continued to 
be landed in largo quantity, wliile the generals 
and engineers made many and careful observations 
bn tho movements and defences at SebastoxTol ; 
thirty largo guns from the ships Avere landed, to 
be AA^orked by Captain Kigaud ; and 1000 sailors 
Avere formed into a naval brigade, similar to tliat 
on the English side. On the 4tli, the third division 
took up its place to the right of the fourth, and 
extending thence to a great ravine which runs 
doAvn to the inner harbour of Sebastopol ; and on 
many successive days, stores of all kinds were 
landed at Kamicsch, and carried up to tho 
sicgc-camp. 

Prince Mcnchikoff did not Avasto these momen- 
tous days in idlencs.s. Having sunk tho ships in* 
the harbour, and having made the flank-march 
toAvards Bakteheserai, ho awaited the manoouATcs 
of the Allies as a guide to his future proceedings. 
His spies, numerous and alert^ had ascertained 
both the numbers and tho movements of his 
opponents ; and having thus found that the north 
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Bide of Sebastopol was left entirelj free from 
danger, ho immediately planned measures for 
strengthening tho defences on the south. On 
the 30 th of September, he returned to tho town, 
and set his engineers busily to work. At this 
juncture, reinforcements arrived westward from 
Kcrtch and southward from Perekop, effecting 
an immediate and important augmentcition of the 
garrison. A brigade of light cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-general RyJofF, took up a position near 
the high road over the Katclia, to maintain a 
communication with Simferopol ; while light 


0 . ' . 

detachments were sent to the mountains .near 
Tehorgouna, tho Tchemaya, and the Valley qf 
Baidar, between the Allies and the interior ot 
the country. A detachment of regular cavalry^, 
Cossacks, and held -pieces, wap sent to the. 
village of Baidar, to prevent the Allies from 
obtaining, cattle, fmldcr, or provisions. Another 
detachment started for Eupatoria, to ascertain 
what the Allies had effected there ; when it was 
found that the town had been put into a state of 
defence, and garrisoned by a smsdl force of English, 
French, and Turks, backed by a squadron at sea. 



In order to observe the Allied position between 
Sebastopol and Balaklava, a force of cavalry 
advanced to tbo Tcbernaya, and made a^ rcci>n- 
naissancc. During these inovcinenls in the field, 
which occupied the fn*st week in October, pickets 
and bodies of skirmishers were ])lantcd wberever 
they might Jinnoy the Allies during the progrt^ss 
of the siege-works. Meanwhile, the strengthening 
of Sebastopol progressed rapidly. Meiicliikolf 
obtained the valuable aid of an engineer named 
Todtlebon or Todlebcn — a j)'ouiig man who, bom 
of poor shopkeepers at Riga, had risen to the 
post of captain in tlie engineers at the age of 
thirty-two. When the siege was about to com- 
mence^ Mencliikolf is said to have asked tho head- 
engineer how long a time it would require to 
place Sebastopol iu a state of defence ; the answer 
was *two months M'hcieupou young Todtlcbcn 
stepped forward and undertook to effect the work 
in two weeks, if provided with a large number 
of men ; hii^ offer was accepted, and he kept his 
word. The enei^:y and skill displayed iu this 


enterprise won for him the rank of colonel ; and 
from that time ho had the direction of all the 
batteries and other works of defence on the 
margin of the town. Todtloben afterwards rose 
to the dignity of general and aid-de-camp to tlio 
onipcror, and received distinguished attention 
from tho grand-dukes and other high personages . 
who visited the scene of operations, lie appears 
to have well deserved the encomiums passed 
upon him, both j>y his opponents and his own 
countrymen. 

At this point it becomes desirable to explain 
the meaning of a few terms employed in fortiftca- . 
tion and sieges. Tho liistory of a war does not . 
necessarily involve a description of tho military 
art ; but tho circumstances under which tlie siege 
of Sebastopol was carried on were so peculiar^ 
that the details* will be better understood if the., 
nature of the trenches be previously knowq — 
trenches which had so * much concern in the, 
miseries endured by the British tn>Qps in the 
following winter. 
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When a town or post is to be defended from 
ckternal ' attack, a ditch is the prihiaiy obstacle 
interposed— a dry ditch fifty or a hundred feet in 
\(ridth, by twenty or more in depth: facilities 
being in many cases at hand for filling this ditch 
with water. Within the ditch arb constructed 
elevated ramparts or works, of earth or stone, or 
both combined, with embrasures or square holes 
cut in the upper edge, tlirough which cannon can 
bo pointed at the enemy. Within the crest of tliis 
rampart is a x>hLtforni or banquette, whereon 
musketeers or riflemen may stand, to fire over 
the crest at any of the enemy’s soldiers who may 
approach within shot-distauec. Various kinds of 
works under the names of bastions, barbettes, 
cavaliers, &c., within tlic parapet, further enable 
the garrison to strengthen their position against 
the besiegers.. Besides these inner -works, are 
various outer-works, to shiehl the wall or rami)art 
from the caimon-shot of the enemy, and to repel 
any infantry who may approach the ditch ; these 
outer-works comprise ravelins, redoubts, glacis, 
abattis, palisades, covered- wa^^s, varying 

' greatly in form and construction, according to the 
kind of service to he rendered, but each allbrding 
strength to all the rest. The outermost Avork is 
usually the glacis or sloi)e, an inclined terrace, 
about fifty yards in width, terminating outwards 
at the natural level of the country ; it serves to 
expose the approacli of the besiegers, 4\iid to place 
them under the action of tlio guns of tho fortress 
— the -crest or upi)cr edge of this glacis being 
frecxucntly rendered iriore diflicult to traverse by 
an abattis or barriccadc formed of sharpened 
branches of trees. 

Now, an enemy, endeavouring to capture such a 
town or fortress, must consider liow these variems 
obstacles arc to be overcome. Infantry must enter 
the place, to constitute a captui’e ; but how can 
the infantry i)enctratc such difficulties ? The ram- 
parts are generally too far elevated above the ditch 
to permit soldiers to climb them, even if cannon 
and musketry had spared them <liiring their 
advance; but these xu’ojccliles >vould certainly 
strike doAvn tlio men before they could ellbct 
their ax>proacb. Cavalry arc of little use in such 
i)peratioiis ; they can ward olf the iii>i)roaeh of an 
exterior force coming to relieve the garrison, but 
a siege affords them little other field for opera- 
tions. There remains the artillery of the besiegers. 
This ai^Ucry, consisting of cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars, of various sizes, discliargcs either solid 
shot or hollow shells, the latter filled with gun- 
powder or with missiles, which scatter death all 
around them when the shell cxjilodes. If the shells 
be discharged into the town, they may fire and 
destroy the various magazines and buildings ; if 
the solid shot bo hurled against tho w^l or 
rampart, they may batter it down or make a 
breach in its continuity. To cftcct this work of 
destruction, the guns are arranged in batteries of 
two, six, a dozen, twenty, or any selected number ; 
if it be a field-botteiy, the guns, light, and on 
{ 


eaiTiagcs, can be wheeled from place to place; 
if an earthen battery, tlie heavy guns are planted 
upon an earthen mound of. great thickness, shaped 
according to tlio direction in which the fire is to 
take effect, with sand-bags, gabion^ and fascines, 
to shelter the aii:i]lcrymcn. These sand-bags are 
of canvas, carried empty Avith the army, and held 
ready to bo filled Avith any sand or earth that 
may be at hand ; tho gabions arc large hollow 
cylinders of Avickcr-Avork, similarly to be filled 
Avith earth ; the fascines arc long bundles of tigbtiljr 
bound twigs or reeds, that may be placed in 
any convenient position to aftbrd shelter. Even 
thougli a breach be made in the Avail or rampart 
of the fortress by some or all of these contri\*auce8, 
the infantry could not rush foi’Avard and enter 
tlic jilacc Avithout cxx>osuro to a destructive fire 
Avhilc crossing the glacis. Hence tho necessity 
for Sftjrpinff or trenckinrf^ to form a holloAV or 
sunken road, along Avliieli the infantry may 
advance ; aiul Avlien this road is so far fonned 
as to allow the men to occupy it, the besiegers 
arc said to ^ open the trenches.* To effect this, 
hoAvever, is a forniirlablo work ; the sappers would 
be picked off !)y the cannon and musketry if they 
Avorked in a straight lino towards tho fortress; 
and ill order to avoid this, they work in a zigzag, 
atlA'ancing diagonally to the right and then to 
the left, that cither one side or the other of the 
trench may form a shelter. The trench is wude 
enough to accommodate several men abreast, and 
deep enough to allow tho men to pass wholly 
beneath the level of the grouiul. AVhen one of 
these has been formed ])arallcl with the front of 
tho fortress, and at a distance of fJOO, 800, or 100() 
yards from it, it constitutes tho ‘first iiarallel;* 
another and similar parallel, lialf-Avay betAveen the 
former and the fortress, is tlic ‘second i>arallel;’ 
Avhilo another, at tlic very foot of tlie glacis, 
obtains the luiiiie of the ‘tliird parallel.’ TIic 
earth taken from those parallel trenches is thrown 
up on the side nearest the foi’tr'css, thereby afford- 
ing additional shelter to the men in tho trench, 
and enabling batteries of large ordnance, to be 
Xdaced ill favourable jiusitioiis for breaching the 
rainjiart. The zigzags serve as ‘ approaches ’ to 
the x^arallels ; aiul each parallel serves as a base 
fur other zigzags beyond it. Thus the works 
jiro continued until the besiegers’ infantry arc 
very close to the besieged i)lace. The breaching- 
guns, Avlien all is ready, pour forth a tremendous 
fire or bombar<lment, until a breach is effected, 
Avhen a ‘ storining-party ’ rushes up from the 
trenches, and cndcaAwrs to enter tho town or 
fortress by tho breach, despite all the obstacles 
the defenders may have accumulated at that 
X)oint. Tho defenders count upon many kinds of 
succours during these operations — that the soil may 
be too hard to permit tho besiegci^s to dig trenches ; 
that the trenches majQkbe laid under water by 
sluices ; or that the garrison may be sufficiently 
strong to make frequent ‘ sorties,* interrupting the 
trench-work. -* 
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Such, in brief, is the philosophy of a si^e. In 
the case of Sebastopol, the first difficnlty of the 
besiegers eonsisted in the hardness of ground, 
which rendered it a work of great labour to 
excavate the approaches. This difficulty was 
repeatedly and forcibly dwelt upon in the 
dispatches of the generals in command. 

Bebastopol having no defensive wall of any 
account, it was left for Meticliikoff and Todtlebcn 
to construct such towers, forts, redoubts, batteries, 
or lines of fortified trenches aiid*''r{imparts, as 
might repel the Allies, or at least deLay thd 
capture. None of the great forts situated on the 
harbour commanded the southern land-side ; hence 
new works had to be constructed. From the 
battery near Artillery Bay, a crenellated wall, or 
wall loopholed for musketry, was constructed, 
following the steep of the hill to ilio iilateau, 
where it joined a largo round tower or fort, 
mounting twenty guns on the idalform, and sur- 
rounded hy a hattery at a lower level. Uii<ler 
the cannon of this round fort w«as a largo fortified 
barrack, flanked and armed hj*^ several strong 
works. From this fort, a lino of defence was con- 
structed cnHrcly round tlic south and east of the 
town, to the spot where the Careening Bay enters 
the harbour ; making the whole circuit of defence, 
from Artillery Bay to Careening Bay, nearly five 
miles in extent, including sinuosities. This was 
not a perfect military waU or rampart, but a sort 
of ridge about three feet in thickness, with a ditch 
in fVont, the earth from which was thrown out- 
wards, to form a glacis between the besiegers and 
the besieged. The wall, if it may so bo called, 
was not broad and strong enough for cannon ; but 
on those points where, in a regular fortification, 
bastions would have been constructed, Todtlebcn 
threw up ])latforms whereon heavy guns could 
bo mounted, to fire over the wall, many of which 
were the guns taken from tlic ships in the harbour. 
The centre of the lino was defended by a large 
fort, raised on a high iioint at the upjicr .or 
southern end of the town. The names Flagstaff 
Battery, Garden Battery, Barrack Battery, Great j 
Redan, Little Redan, Mamclon Fort, Malakoff 
Fort — some belonging to a later period in the 
history of the siegc~\vcro all applied to works 
constructed in conscqueiico of the commencement 
of the siege itself, and on various elevated spots 
outside of the town, .and in most cases exterior 
to the * lines ’ of trench and rampart. 

The Alhed position gradually assumed a definite 
character during the month of October, dependent 
in i)art on the defensive arrangements made by 
the Russians. The entire camp occupied a platctau 
six miles in length by four in breadth ; but the 
siege-works of course jgrouped themselves near 
the town to be attacked. The plateau, bounded by 
an abrupt descent on the j^t, was defended along 
this edge by a breast-worK, or earthwork breast- 
high, constructed by the French nearly from 
Bmklava to Inkcrmann, with batteries, redoubts, 
and redans, to defend the more assailable points — 
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the last named of these^ redanti being earthworics 
forming two sides of a triangle, like one tooth' of 
a saw. This line of defence was intended to guard 
the plateau from an attack by the Russians On 
the east. The northern edge of tho plateau, not 
much above tho level of the highest port of the 
town, has several spurs, or hilly knolls, jutting out 
north-west towards tho Karabelnaia or eastern 
half of tlie town ; and on those spurs the Engliidi 
constnicted their breaching-batteries, while the 
French constructed their approaches and parallels 
on the south-west of the main part of the town. 
Between the spurs arc gorges or ravines, running 
down towards the harbour. Various batteiaes 
were constructed by the British, none at a less 
distance than two-thirds of a mile from tho town. 
In rear of tho batteries, beginning on tho right 
or north-east, was tho 2d division, then the 1st, 
the light, the 3d, and the 4tli, in order, each 
occupying such a position as should render its 
services most available when the siege commenced, 
or to repel any sortie of the garrison. Between 
llie English and French positions was the longest 
and deepest of many ravines, nmning down to 
the inner harbour ; and westward of this were 
the Frencli batteries, not perched upon spurs 
between gorges, hut occupying a plain almost on 
a level: with tlie liighest part of the town. The 
English approaches, zigzags, and parallels, were 
directed towards the forts that defended tho 
Karabelnaia ; whereas tho French approached 
gradually nearer .and nearer to the main streets 
of Sebastopol, on tho other side of tho inner 
liarhour. 

The difficulty of dragging tlio heavy siego-guns 
uj> to the heights from Balaklava and Kamiesch, 
and of digging the trenches in very hard soil, 
retarded tho progress of the siege, and affonlcd 
Todtlebcn time to construct his dofensivo works. 
Tho French established their first parallel on 
tho lOtli of October, .at a distance of 700 or 800 
y.ards from the place ; while their allies were 
enforced to commence .at a greater distance, on 
account of the obstacles afforded by the site. 

Meanwhile the English and French nations, like 
spoiled children — spoiled hy the battle of the Alma 
— could not repress their impatience at tho slow 
progress of events at Sebastopol. Tho fidse 
rumour at the beginning of tho mouth had 
first excited, and then .annoyed them ; and 
every day’s tclegr.apliic nows was expected to 
tell of tho fiill of the great fortress. * Tho news- 
I^apcrs sought to allay the impatience, by assuring 
tho public that the capture, however long pre- 
vented, must at length occur ; or they appe^ed to 
reason, by counting up the tons or kilogrammes 
which tho siege-material weighed, and shewed 
how many days must necessarily be re<miTed to 
drag such ponderous masses up to the plamau, and 
place them in position. The soldiers, to<x wete 
burning to add another to their deeds {(ioiy. 
Mr Russell comments on the difference 
the English and French armies, In re^rd to the 
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moans for maintaining cheerftdn^s among the 
men : ^ The nlehoo and gloom of onr camp, as 
compared with the actiyity and bustlo of that 
of the French, are very strikiug. No drums, no 
bugie-caQ, no musio of any kind, is over heard 
within our precincts ; while our neighbours close 
by keep up incessant rolls, fanfaronnades, and 
nourishes, relieved every evening by the fine 
performanoea of their military bands. The hict 
is, many of our instruments have, been placed 
in store, and the regimental bands are broken 
up and disorganised, the men being devoted to 
the performance of the duties for which tho 
ambulance-corps was formed (that is, conveying 
the sick from the camp to the hospitals). 1 think, 
judging from one's own feelings, and from tlie 
expressions of those around, that the want of 
music in camp is productive of graver eonsc- 
queiicea than appear likely to occur at first blush 
from such a cause. Every military man knows 
how regiments, when fatigued on the inarch, cheer 
up at the strains of their ])and, and dress up, 
keep up, and walk on with animation and vigour 
when it is playing. At camp, I liavo ahvaj-s 
observed with ideasure the attentive auditory wlio 
gathered every evening at the first taps of the 
drum to listen to the music. At A lady u and 
Devno, the men used to wander oft‘ to the lines 
(»f the 77th, because it had the best hand in the 
division ; and when the bands were silenced 
because of the prevalence of cholera, out of a 
humane regard for the feelings of the sick, tlio 
soldiers were wont to get up singing-parties in 
their tents in lieu of their ordinary eutcrtaiiimont. 
It seems to he an error to deprive them of a 
cheering and wholcsouio influence at the very 
time they need it most. The military band is 
not meant alone for the delectation of garrison- 
towns, or for the pleasure of tlicir ofllecrs in 
quarters ; and the men are fairly entitled to its 
inspiration during the long and weary march in 
the enemy's country, aiid in the monotony of a 
standing camp ere the beginning of a siege. Our 
neighbours have mado tho head-quarter camp 
quite lively by their vicinity and their excellent 
music.' There can he little doubt that these 
observations are founded on a duo api)rcciation 
of the ofTects of martial music on bodies of men 
placed as the British wore before Sebastopol. 

The tronch-work proceeded vigorously during 
the second week of the month. On one particular 
evening, after sunset, 2400 French took up a 
position in lino, in front of tho fortress, set to 
work with pick and shovel, and by daylight tlio 
next morning .hnd dug a trench three-quarters 
of a mile in length, at a distance of about 1000 
yards from the forts; tho Russians, to their 
astonishment, saw a ditch, parapet, and banquette, 
where nothing had been visible on tho preceding 
evening. Baoh French soldier dug and guarded 
in him 4 and as each had about twenty inches 
of lengih intrusted to him to excavate, the whole 
numb^ were mahled to accomplish this extensive 


work during the night; at a sub>ieqiient period, 
gabions and fascines were brought up, to face and 
strengthen the embrasures of this parapet, ready 
for the reception of a long row of guns. Such was 
the general plan on which tho approaches were 
made by both armies : working-parties would gO 
out ill the dusk of the evening, and form as 
much trench, parapet, and banquette as could be 
accomplished during tlie night ; returning to camp 
at daylight — wearied, cold, sleepy, hungry, and 
perhaps stricken wdtli the beginnings of ague, 
cholera, or fever. Tho pickets, under the charge 
of a colonel or captain, were sometimes more 
trying than tlio trendies ; since tho men, through- 
out a night which might he piercingly cold or 
incessantly stormy, liad no relief from tho. duty 
of keeping watch in tho silent darkness, ever 
on the alert against the possible approach of an 
enemy. 

The Russians shewed themselves worthy defen- 
ders of tho place ; they not only worked night and 
day to strengthen the lines and forts, hut they 
]Hmrcd out sliot, shell, and bullet against all tho 
men and batteries whicli the Allies brought within 
range. This torrent kept the besiegers ever 
watchful, and occasioned much loss. Somdimes 
a 66, or even an 84-poundcr would plunge down 
into and ]>longh up the earth within a yard or two 
of an oOicor’s tent, or w^ould even pierce tho tent 
itself, and carry oft' some of the simple chattels 
'with whicli it -was furnished. To kill the men, 
to dislodge the guns planted upon tho earthen 
batteries, to crumble the ballcries themselves into 
fragments — all w'cro objects aimed at by this firing 
from the garrison ; and the nearer the approach 
of tho besiegers, tlio more perilous became their 
position on account of tho tire. The tiring 'v^ as 
mostly during tho da}- ; but when the Russians 
could guess at the position of the 'working-parties, 
it continued during the niglit also, maintaining a 
roar that rendered it difticuU for ofticers or men 
to snatch a few hours' sleep. 

The Avord ‘attack/ in sicge-w6rks, is ajiplicd 
to all flic guns, batteries, parallels, and zigzags, 
intended to aid iii the bombardment of a particular 
part of the fortress ; and one attack is distinguished 
from another, either by indicating the relative 
positions, or by the name of the chief oAS^cer in 
command ; thus avc hear of the ‘ right attack' and 
tho ‘loft attack,* and of ‘Gordon’s Battery' and 
‘Chapman’s Battery/ in connection with those 
attacks. Each attack was directed towards or 
against some particular fort or redan, which it was 
necessary to silenco before a conquest of the place 
could bo effected. Opposite tho British portion of 
the works, w ere tho Russian forts, termed by the 
Allies the White Towner, tho !l^dan, and the 
Barrack Battery ; while tho French confronted tho 
Garden Battery, the Flagstaff Battery, the Round 
Tower, xtnd two or thv6e smaller batteries not 
specially named. The White Tower, wdieu greatly 
strengthened at a later date, became the famous 
Malakoff or Malakhoff ; tho Mamelon and Little , 
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tLifdim defences were not yet in existence at the Still, the sendee tbe)r midesed in thiejpei^t was 
)^tiod under notice. very marked: it has already been advert^ to, in 

* Not only were the besiegers visited by missiles conneotion with the flank-march ; buk additionai 

in every part of the * attacks/ but the garrison illustration may bo found in tho words of Lieu- 

made occasional sorties : emerging fi'omtlie fortress tenant-colonel Ilamley, who, attached to.the army 

in large bodies, in the dead of tho night, working as an artiUcry-of^cer, was compejtcnt to finm an 

as much mischief as possible to tho besiegers, and estimate oii this matter : ^ The campaign didbred 

then returning to the fortress in such a way as to from all campaigns with isrhich the reader has 

permit no entrance to tho enemy. On tho night hitherto made liimself acquainted, in some essential 

of the nth, Uio Russians made so ^ igorous a soriio, particulars. According to the practice of war up to 

and were so vigorously mot by the British, that the i)roscnt time, it ^y'as necessary for an invading 

the affair presented all the noise, excitement, and army, on lii-st entering an enemy’s territcay, to 

confusion of a regular battle ; field-pieces and secure one or more defensible posts as d^Ui^ ftom 

infantry being employed on both sides. The sortie whence to diaw supplies, to form hospitw, and as 

was successfully repulsed, 'with little loss to tho points to retreat upon in case of disaster* As the 

British. ' army advanced from these points, the lines of 

Day after day passed, marked — on the pail of commumcatiou grew more assailable, and it became 

the Russians — by the reception of reinforcements, necessary either to leave a movable force to keep 

the steady construction of nevy w'orlvs, arul the the load open, or to secure and garrison some other 

outpouring of shot and inuslvetry against the strong points on the line ol march, from whence to 

besiegei's; and on the part of the Allies, by the oj^pose any attempt the enemy might make to 

landing of men and stores at Bahikla\a and lliiow himself on the lino of communication. In 

Kamiesch, the dragging of the heavy guns up to advancing, it was also impossible to disregard any 

tho heights, tlio formation of trenches, jiarapets, furtiess or body ot ti*ooi>s of the enemy stationed 

and earthen batterie*?, tlie mounting of these on the flank : the former must ho besieged and i 

parapets and batteries with heavy guns and taken, tho latter attacked and routed ; or a strong 

mortars, and the encamping of tho tliiee armies force must bo detached to hold either in check, 

— English, Ercnch, and Turkish — in convenient he fore the advance could ho routinued in safety; 

positions behind the lines and battciios. All this and each of these necessary operations, of com*se, 

time passed without any firing on the part of the called for a certain e\])enditure of time or material, i 

Allies ; tho commanders decided th.it no cannon- According to the ohl conditions of war, in the i 

ading should oommenco until all was prepared for luvabiou of the Crimea near Eupatoria, and tho 

a formidable bombardment ; and tliUs it liappcncil ailvaiico on Sebastopol, the right flank of tho army 

that, daring the first half of the month of October, would be sccui'c by resting on the sea, but the left 

tho besiegers were the attacked party rather than would be tohilly unprotected. In the firat place, 

the attacking — greatly to the astonishment of tlio^e the army, after Landing its stores, must have 

who, at a distance from the scone of operations, stronglv intieiiched and garrisoned the depot on 

and imperfectly acquainted wath the arrangements the coast selected for them. As it advanc^, tho 

necessary for a siege, longed impatiently for now's of commufiication with this depot must have been 

ramparts battered down,- forts destroyed, broaches lendcrcd secure, by dctacliing a force sufficient to 

stormed, tho fortress entered, and the flags of the repel any Russian army appearing on the flank of 

victors floating over the Ccix^tured tow u. • the line of march, and strong escorts must have 
* accomj)anicd all convoys between tho army and 

its depot. In order to leave, after these deductions, 
MANtEUVRES OP THE PLEETS. a Sufficient force to carry on the siege, the invading 

army must have been far larger than that wliich 
Preparations having thus been made for tlic the Allies possessed. It would also have been 

bombardment by land, it may be ilesirablc, before necessary to attack the fortress on that side ou 

narrating tho events of that tremendous eanuonndc, w hicli the lauding of the army was effected ; 

to pay attention to the movements of the Alliecl because, a complete investment being imprac- 

fleets during the month of October, including the ticablo, to have passed round tho place would have 

cannonade by sea. been to leave the communications at the mercy of 

Tho services likely to be rendered by the mag- sallies from tlic gamson. All these consideratioiis 

nifleent war-ships, in the general operations, were were obviated liy the presence of steam. The fleets 

partly as carriers and partly as combatants. Tho moving as tho army moved, within sights of, and 

navfld officers and seamen, ardently desirous of in constant commumcatiou with it, carried the 

^ iMoUtaiulng the ancient British character for supplies and received the sick and wounded p and 

pi^ess on the high seas, of course hoped for had the Russians, advancing from the inteelior 

sonsetilblDg better than the duty of carriert^ tho in overwhelming numbers, the ,le(l or 

offide ^ <K>nveying soldiery hors^ guns, small- threatened the rear, the army, ihlEng baiidc pa^d 

amu^ dioty dien, provisions, medicines, and stores to the coast, might have fought, and, if tketeimy, 

Ibr.the the anny ) or the duty of convoying ro-embarke^ 'witli the advantage of an fanmeasur- 
a fleet of tnfO^^iatiMiips engaged in such a duty.' ably more i^werM artiUexy-^thift^ ,of the. fleet— 
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than the enemy could posBibly have brought into 
the field. Thus the calculations and provisions 
vrhich so largely contributed to the difficulties of 
warfare, and its chances of mishap, resolved them- 
selves into the simple measures necessary to keep 
the army in readiness for battle while marching 
on the point in view,** 

Blit this service rendere<l, the seamen longed 
for some enterprise in which they would more 
actively participate in hostilities* against the 
enemy ; for some opportunity of punishing those 
Russians who in so tantalising a manner hid their 
sliips behind stone-walls. The main body of the 
fleet, espccifdly the sailing-ships, remained anchored 
during about three weeks, after the beginning of 
the flank-march, off the mouth of the Katcha, 
while the steam-squadron was despatched on 
diverse expeditions, i)rincipally to and from Bala- 
klava. The. names of Odessa, Yalta, Eiipatoria, 
and Sebastopol, point to four localities at wliich 
some of the ships of tlic fleet cither engaged with 
the enemy, or were rcJidy so to do if instructions 
to that effect had been issued. 

Odessa was twice spared during the spring and 
summer of lB54.t It was in danger in April, and 
again in August ; it was partially bombarded on 
the first occasion, and left wholly uiitouclic<l on 
the second ; and it vvas much strengthened by 
the Russians after each of these visits. The 
English j>ublic wxrc greatly surjirisod and irri- 
tated by this inactivity : an impression Avas very 
widely shared that the capture of this imi)ortant 
town, by cutting oft* tlio communication between 
the Crimea and the Principalities, Avould weaken 
the right flank of the Russians ; and vehement 
accusations were brought against Admiral Dundas 
for avoiding or neglecting the bonibardnieiit. 
At a later date, when the conduct of the war 
formed the subject of warm debate in parlia- 
ment, Mr Sidney Herbert, who was secretary 
at war during the year 1854, defended the 
admiral, by explaining the circumstances that 
had determined the lino of conduct against 
Odessa, His statement was to the effect, tliat^ 
Admiral Dundas was eager for the attack ; that 
he had provided moans for it ; but that ho w^as 
deterred by the English and French military 
commanders, on the strategic ground that the 
destruction of Odessa Would liberate Russian 
troops, who would immediately be sent to the 
Crimea, thereby strengthening the force against 
which the Allies had to contend ; and that, it was 
solely on this account Odessa had been spared.! 
Mr Herbert oftfered no opinion concerning the 
soundness of this judgment on tho part of the 
generals ; he simply exonerated the admiral : and 
as a proof that the Earl of Aberdeen’s government 
had not been negligent of tho importance of naval 
operations in the Black Sea, ho produced, with 
the sanction of Lord Palmerston’s government, 
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a dispatch that had been forwarded by the 
Admiralty to Admiral Dundas, at the time when 
tho generals were forming thi^ siege-approaches 
before Sebastopol.* 

Yalta was the scene of a small expedition, 
immediately subsequent to tho flank-march of tho 
Allied armies. The structure and appearance of 
this place are very remarkable. Situated on the 
south coast, between thirty and forty miles east 
of Balaklava, tho ground whereon Yalta is built 
is one of the few places on this coast where 
alluvium has been deposited, rendering it possible 
to walk for a few hundred yards on perfectly level 
ground. Tho coast-range here recedes a little from 
tho sea ; and a short but rapid river brings down 
earth which has foimcd a delta. On this delta, 
Yalta has been built, a small town inhabited by 
Tatars, who chiefly live by supplying the Russian 
nobility <*ilong the south coast during the summer 
montlis. Koch states that tho position of Yalta 
is exquisite : ‘ The few liouses in the foreground ; 
the prccii>ices, rising to a height of 4000 feet, 
wljich surround it in tho simile of an amphitheatre ; 
and in tho rear, between tho two, tho declivity, 
displaying every hue of vegetation, and whicli 
rises to a considerable height in tJic ravine, and 
is covered with detached villas — all this forms 
a l>cautiful picture, though too largo a surface for 
an artist.’ At this lovely spot the Allies appear to 
have susj)ected that tho Russi.m government had 
collected some stores or provisions ; and a squadron 
was sent, comprising the Saiisjyareil, TrilnmCy 
Firchrandy Jasoiiy Gohlcn Flecccy and other steamers, 
cither to fight or to bring away stores. There was, 
however, nothing belonging to the Russian govern- 
ment wliicli could be seized ; and as tho Tatars 
Iiad very little to sell, the sliips cftectcd nothing 
of consequence by the expedition. 

Eupatoria well repaid the Allies for the exer- 
tions bestowed u])on it. When the resolution had 
been tcakcii to land tho Allied armies at Old Fort, 
and to leave only a small force at Eupatoria, that 
force, under Captain Brock, proceeded to throw 
up slight fortifications arounil tlio town, and to 
establish a commerce in food witli. tho inhabitants 
— not only for tlio supply of the garrison, but 
for transmission by sea to the commissariat officers 

* ‘ The Srrretaru to the Admiralty to 
Vice-admiral Dundas, 

ADMiitALTY, October 13, 1851. 

Sir— I am commanded by my Ijords CommiMioners of the 
Admiralty, \vitli refcrcnco to the operationn of the fleet under your 
orders., to call your special and particular attention to the necessity 
of cxcrcisinflr tho utmost YiRilance and care in prerentin^ the 
movement of craft of all descriptions proceeding out of the Bay of 
Cherson and tho river Dniester; and I am to signify their directions 
to you to take every precaution in your power to prevent communi- 
cation with tho Crimea from ports in that direction. My lords are 
further of opinion that, whenever the means at your disposal will 
admit; proper measures should be oonoerted with your colleagues * 
in command of tho Allied forces for obtaining an entrance by the 
Gulf of Kortoh Into the Sea of Azof, with a view to interrupt tho 
communioatlons of the enemy with the eastern shores of the 
Crimeai^to which their lordships have always attached the greatest 
importuioe. In concert, likewise, with your eollcagnes. my lords . 
oonsidor that no opportunities should be lost to occupy the attention 
of the enemy by flrequent attacks upon all parts of tho coast 
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and that any proper opportuniw for tho b^barebnent of Odessa 
should not be omitted.’ 
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Irii Balaklava or K;amieflc]i. The yioiiiit7 contaiiied 
Taat flocks and hjaords^ which the Tatars, when 
assured of the fii|endly disposition of the Allies 
towards them, wUlingly brought into Eupatoria 
for sale. The more important the place became 
to the Allies, the more desirous were the Bussians 
to interfere with the peaceful occupation. The 
Lecmdery ^;he Firebrand, the Megoera, and two or 
three French and Turkish ships-of-war, were 
placed off the port, to afibrd assistance in the event 
of an attack. Towards the close of September, 
and early in October, rumours were rife of an 
intended assault by Uio Russians; and, in veri- 
fication of these rumours, a hostile force appeared 
near the town on the lltli of the last-named 
month. Lieutenant Hamilton was sent on shore 
from the flotilla, with about 150 seamen and 
marines, and one field-piece. On the following 
morning, the field-piece was placed in a com- 
manding position at the back of the town, where 
a small redoubt was thrown ii]), to be maimed 
by the seamen. Captain Brock ainl other 0^1001*8 
went out to make a reconnaissance on the steppe 
or plain outside the town, when sud<lenly a body 
of Russian cavalry, about 600 in number, ap[)carcd, 
advanced towards them, opened ranks, and dis- 
playing four field-pieces, immediately fired shot 
and shell. The single gun, shortly before landed 
from the Leander, returned the fire, and sent a 
shell among the cavalry that wniught much mis- 
chief. This gun being one against many, however, 
Captain Brock ordered a retreat into the town ; 
but the seamen and marines from the Lcandcr 
and Megosra quickly advanced, resumed possession 
of the redoubt and the gun, and remained near 
the spot during tho night. At three o’clock in tho 
morning, while all was dark, Lord Edward Cecil, 
a midshipman of tho Lcandcr in ehargo of the 
gun, observed dim traces of a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry advancing towards tho redoubt : ho opened 
fire upon thorn ; while tho seamen and marines, 
rushing out from their quarters, quickly lined 
tho redoubt and its barricades. A brisk fire 
was commenced on both sides, and was maintained 
for some hours ; shells, shot, and bullets, roared 
and whistled continually, for, thoiigh a small 
force^ eacli side was active. Tho Russians at 
length retired. As the redoubt had proved itself 
to bo an important defence, a party of marines 
woro landed from tho Firebrand, under Lieutenant 
Pym, to strengthen the party there placed, 
bringing witli them another field-i>ioce and a 
. rocket-tube. A second redoubt was constructed; 

Biad tho first was strengthened by having tho 
. made wider and deeper, and tho parapet 
or breast-work rendered more substantial. The 
raemy advanced again on the 15th, burning some 
viUagra north of the town, and carrying off all 
the mm and cattle they could seize. To check 
in eoine. measure these proceedings, the Zeander, 
Firetrand, and Arrauj, gun-boat, steamed along 
I. the ooast^ len^ng in shot and shell wherever 
tho. enemy could he reached; and a supply of 
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rocket-tubes having been sent from the main fleet 
on the 18th, the small garrison was enabled still 
more effectually to repd the enemy. Day by day, 
skirmishes occurred; for the vedettes of the enemy 
were within three miles of J^patoria^ and as the 
cavalry was now estimated at 3000 or 4000 in 
number, the military and. naval defenders of the 
town were required to be constantly on tho alert. 
The defences gradually became considerable. A 
deep ditch, backed by a strong breast-work of 
earth, was cut across tho level ground in front of 
the north and soutli entrances^to the town, and 
defended by guns planted in advantageous positions ; 
several strong redoubts were constructed at tlio 
back of tho town, armed with field-pieces and 
rocket-tubes ; tho streets which debouched upon 
the steppe were closed by strong barricades ; and 
Cai>tain Brock felt confidcnco in his ability to 
hold tho place against any moderate number 
of Russian cavalry or Cossacks. Thus matters 
remained at Eupatoria until tho winter, when 
more formidable manoeuvres woro made on botli 
sides. 

Sebastopol, however — the great Sebastopol — -was 
tho object yearned for, the place towards wluch 
the thoughts of the admirals and seamen were 
chiefly directed. Occasionally, during tho first 
two weeks in October, a steamer would approach 
to reconnoitre ; or an audacious little gun-boat, 
proud of its one gun, would fire away at Forts 
Constantino or Alexander, to try tho effect of iron 
against stone at a distance of a mile and a half or 
two miles. Admiral Duiidas, in a dispatch to the 
Admiralty, dated tho 13th of October, stated that 
Sir Edmund Lyons continued to bo busily occupied 
with the steam-squadron, assisting tho British 
army at Balaklava ; tliat Admiral Bruat, with a 
French squadron, was aiding the French in their 
position at Kamiesch and Arrow Bays; that tho 
Sidm, Infleadble, Cacique, and Caton, -wero off 
Odessa, preventing any communication by sea 
with the Crimea; and that tho principal sailing- 
vessels of both fleets, under Admirals Duudas and 
Hamelin, were anchored off the mouth of the 
Katcha. Four days after this, the great bombard- 
ment commenced. About that perioc^ the westeni 
governments and tho newspapers were beset with 
suggestions for raising or removing the sunken 
ships at Sebastopol, as a means of permitting 
the entrance of the Allies into the harbour one 
of these will serve as an example of many;**^ but 

« * As It will doubtless become a matter of importance, espeolally 
at this season of tho year, that tho barrier which the sonkiw ships 
oppose to the entrance of vessels into the harboor of l^bastcq^ko] be 
speedily removed, I take the liberty of suggestinff a means of 
accomplishing this, of the elRcion^ und praotleability of which 
there can he little doubt. Instead of attempting to raise and 
secure them, which would oooupy too much ISoom, or to tAow them 
up by gunpowder, whioh might not eireetuaUy remedy the ililll- 
oulty, let each sunken vessel be so lightened by meaiie of floats as 
to weigh her slightly out of the 8ea4>ottoia 3 ebo might then be 
readily tugged out by steamers into deep water, and there left for 
the present, her pouttoii being Indieated by the usual means. 
Should suitable floate— such as hollow tanka, gutta-percha bags, 
to— not he procurable, the want of thm mignt easily be supplied. 
From what we read, there is stiU a sumdent depth of water above 
theae hidka to float steamers and veosehiof modear^ stse. Let these 
be uaed as floata’ By attaohtag tim outer ends oritoeablis of two 
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the sunken ships continued unmolpsted^ a source 
of rexation and' obstruction to the Allies. On 
the 16th, the night before the bombardment, a boat 
was sexrt in with mufiled oars, to examine two 
shoala near Forts^lonstantine and Alexander ; tlje 
Ijoat rounded ^the shoals, and approached so near 
the forts that the sailors could overhear conversa- 
tion : two small Russian steamers were outside tho 
line of sunken vessels ; but the crows either did 
not see the boat or mistook it for Russian. The 
boat-party ascertained that the small water-spaces 
left between the sunken vessels and the forts were 
^0 uncertain in depth to allow ^eat ships to 
enter; and it became evident, as had long been 
suspected, that the Hoots could eiToct little in tho 
actual capture of the forts : they could only 
co-operate by creating a diversion in favour of the- 
land-forces, and helping to reduce the place if tho 
land-besicgcrs should bo successful. 

Morning dawned on the 17th of October, 
amid tremendous preparations for bombarding 
)Scbastopol. The land-cannonado was to begin 
about six o’clock; and, at the urgent rcjiuest of 
Lord Raglan and General Ccanrobort, tho admirals 
agreed that the whole of tlie ships bliould a‘^‘-ist 
the land-attack by engaging tlio sea-batteries north 
ainl south of tho harbour, on a line across tho 
]iort. In accordance with this arrangement, the 
magnificent fleets took up positions opposite tho 
forts and batteries. The great sailing men-of-war 
were lashed to tho smaller steamers, as a moans 
of moving more readily from place to jdace ; but 
the crow -of each steamer regarded its bulky 
neighbour as an incubus, which retarded its own 
movements, and lessened the probability of obtaiii- 
jiig a shot at tho enemy. Meanwliile, the French 
]\ad not been idle. Admiral Hamelin went from 
the Katcha to Kamieseh, in the Mogador, on the 
l.ltli ; had an interview with Caiirobcrt on the 
14th ; and arranged the plan of naval attack with 
Dundas on tho 15th. According to lliis plan, the 
h'rench fleet was to bo placed southward of the 
harbom^ at seven cables’ length from the cliff, to 
operate against the Quarantine, Alexander, and 
Artillery forts or l)attcries ; whilst tho English 
were to bo similarly engaged opposite tho northern 
forts ; and the Turks to anchor midway between 
tho two. The magnificent array of sliips thus 
drawn up, broadsides on toward the forts of 
Sebastopol, was little less tlian two miles and 
a half in extent, from tho Wasp Battery on Iho 
north to tho Bay of Oherson, 

Few wero tho sentences in whicli tho admirals 
described the events of the 17th in their dispatches. 
Admiral Dundas, after naming tho ships and 
explaining tho intended plan of attack, dismissed 
the naval bombardment itself in tho following few 
words * Tho action lasted from about hall-past 
ono to half-past six f.m.^ when, being quite dark, 

iloatiiifc TQfMolft BUtioiMd, to ibt lUilp below, a eofAdent 

bwyaoQy i&lgbt veadajr.bo elBeoted: it tnuet be temembecedi 

that a ship under water loMi more tim ball ber apeolflo weight by 
the aubmersion.* 


the ships hauled off. ’ Admiral ’'Hamcdin described 
the operations somewhat more frilly. * On the 
morning of the 17th,’ he said, Hhe attack by the 
siege-batteries commenced; bu^ as the weather 
was calm, it was necessary to attach the shifMS- 
of-the-lino to tho steam-frigates before developing 
against Sebasto]>ol the line of the twenty^six 
ships of tho Allied squadrons. Nevertheless, in » 
spite of this difficulty, and the separation which 
had taken place between the bliipa of tho Allied 
scpiadrons, a j^art of which had anchored at 
Karnicsch, and part before tho Katcha, I hare 
tho satisfaction to announce that the ships of 
our first line advanced about half-past twelve in 
the day under tlio fire of the batteries of 
Sebastopol, which they stood against at first 
during more than half an hour without replying. 

A few minutes afterwards, they replied vigorously 
to the lire, which did not fail to incommode them, 
from their small number. Afterwards, the other 
French and English vessels successively arrived, 
an<l the attack became general. Towards half-past 
two o’clock, the fire of the Russian batteries 
slackened ; it Avas stopped at the Quarantine 
Battery. This was the exact object desired by 
the Frciicli sejuadron, but our firing a\ as redoubled 
and continued Avitliuut interruption till night. At 
the time 1 am writing, I am not aware of what was 
the success of our siege-batteries, whoso fire had 
commenced before ours, and Avhich attacked the 
Russian fortifications on the land-sido. If the 
Russians had not closed Die entrance to Sebastopol 
])y sinking their ships, 1 do not doubt that tho 
vessels of tho squadrons, after tho first fire, would 
havo been able successfully to enter the port and 
place themselves in communication with the army. 
Ferhaps they would not have lost many more men 
in doing this than we liavc lunv to regret; but 
tho extreme measure w’hich tho enemy adopted' 
of sacrificing a portion of his sliijis, forced us to 
confine ourselves to attacking for five hours tho 
sea-batteries of Sebastopol, with the object of 
silencing them more or less, of occupying a great 
many men of the garrison at tho guns, and of 
giving tlms to our aiiiiy material as well as moral 
assistance.’ 

But it was from other quarters, from volunteer 
writers connected or not with the newspaper press, 
that details concerning tlie bombardment were 
made public. It appeal’s that the lashing or 
coupling of tho ships w^as adopted, because the 
liners or great moii-of-war would answer the helm 
better thus than when towed; and because tho 
small sfeamci's, having a huge bulk between them 
and the enemy, would be shielded from a destrjic- 
tivo fire they were not fitted to resist; for this 
purpose, they were lashed on tho ofi-side, of away 
from the shore ; insomuch that some of the liners, 
when observed from the starboard side, completely 
hid the small steamers by whi^h they were pro- 
pelled. The steamers were laiihed to the liners 
fore and eft by cables fastened on the lowoivdeckr, 
and pass^ng through the fourth port-hole from 
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bow and stem. They were ooupled in the order 
mentioned in the note.* Instructions concerning 
this arrangement had been given to the officers I 
of the several ships on the preceding night ; and 
during the forenoon of the 17th, the seamen were 
working in the most buoyant state of excitement 
to finish the adjustments, their ardour being more 
and more heightened by the sound of the land* 
cannonade, which commenced early in the mom* 
ing. On starting from the Katcha, wdien anchors 
were weighed, the French went first, then the 
Turks, and, lastly, the English ; the Napolcm^ and 
the Henri Quatre lashed to a steamer, led ilie 
way. The English fleet advanced in tliree liifes, 
and proceeded southward to the parallel of the 
Quarantine Fort before it turned in to occupy 
the intended positions opposite the forts. Hero a 
confusion and disarrangement took place. The 
smoke from the land-bombardment, blowing out 
seaward enveloped the clifls and forts in a veil 
so black and misty, tliat the ships, ill-stocred, 
departed from their proper positions ; tlio French 
and Turks, instead of maintaining tlicir lino wholly 
to tho south of the harbour, stretched out further 
to the north, and occupied the positions intended 
for the right or south wdng of the ilritish. Many 
of tho English ships were tlius obliged to seek new 
positions, in wdiicli they had little oi^portunity 
of firing at the forts. Hour after liour, this 
Immense line poiirc<l fortli shot and shell, aiming 
at the forts and batteries, hut maintaining a 
defliiito distance from the shore. 

Tho detached squadron, however, was that 
which passed through the fiercest ordpal on this 
day. • Tho great liners, tlic sailing mcn-of-war, 
were coupled to small steamers in tho >vay just 
described; but there were largo steamers >vcll 
able to thread their track to any desired x}ositions, 
and to pour forth tremen<lous broadsides against 
the enemy. The Agamemnon^ Sanspardl^ Terrible^ 
Sampsm^ and Trihuncy with the gun-boat Sphinacy 
were tlie chief vessels in this detached squadron. 
The Queeuy too, thrown out of her place of honour 
by the disarrangement of the French and Turkish 
line, resolved to disregard the prescribed minimum 
distance of 1200 yards, and dashed in to join 
the detached squadron — a movement which the* 
Agamemnm answered by tho signal, ‘ 'NVell done, 

/ • and then tho Rodney imitated the 
manoeuvre. Tho magnificent Agamemnony a 01-gun 
screw-stcamer which was tlio pet of tho whole fleet, 
and not the less so bccauso she bore tho flag of 
Bir Edmund Lyons, steamed on in a manner that 
must have astonished the Russians, whose fleets 
had hitherto shown so little tendency to engage 


• Queen, lashed alongside the TMutIub. 
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in tho war. The AgammiMm arid the Sanspareily 
after trying the rango of their long pivot-guns on 
the northern work called by the Eng^sh the 
Wasp Battery, steamed down to Fjort Constantino, 
tho formidable defence at the north side of the 
harbour, anchored at a distance of half a mile, 
braved the tremendous fire from that fort, and 
returned it with vigour.. The fire to which they 
wero exposed was not merely from Fort Constau- 
tine, but also from the Btar Fort, on tho heights 
above, and from a range of batteries along the 
iiortlicrn heights. It is astonishing how two ships 
could bear such a hot torrent for upwards of two 
11001 * 8 , since a range of half a milo is very small 
for such guns as those wherewith tho forts were 
armed. Two hours elapsed before the Queeny 
])ropcllcd l>y tho Vesuvius lashed alongside, could 
extricate herself from the more distant line, and 
form one of tho detached squadron ; and even then 
her chance of distinguished service was small, for, 
having caught firo hy red-hot shot when in only 
six fathoms’ Avatcr, sho was obliged to retire, to 
prevent being driven on shore. Tho Agatnemnon 
and the Sanspareil would not and did not retire 
before nightfall. The Sanspareil, however, being 
more unwieldy, and answering less readily to her 
steam-engines than her com^ianion, might have 
had a hard time of it ; for as sho would not koe[> 
out when sho could, she could not get out when 
she would : she was r.apidly assuming the condition 
of a target for tho enemy, when the little Shark, 
a steam-tug of tho liumblcst dimensions, that 
attended her as a i>lanet does the sun, or a jackal 
tho lion, stcjimed in, lashed itself to the huge 
vessel, and aided to tow her out, in the midst 
of the utmost peril from ball and shell. The 
commander of tliis tiny cr.aft is said to, have 
received this s}mx)lc order from the admiral: 
‘ Go in ; you will find thero a coffin or your 
I)romotion,’ Meanwhile, the Sampson, leaving the 
Agamemnon and Sanspareil to eflect their worst 
against Fort Constantine, swept majestically past 
it^ regardless of a hot lire, and directed shot 
and shell against tho Wasp and Telegraph 
Batteries, further north ; but these batteries, 
silenced occasionally, were little injured by the 
steamers : they kept up a galling fire throughout 
the day. 

In reviewing what was done, and how it was 
done, on this terrible day of roar, fire, and smoke, 
there appear to have been several circumstances 
that told against the Allies. In the first place, 
the line of battle, or rather line of broadside, was 
farther from the shore than had been intended, 
probably on account of the confosion that fol- 
lowed the marAialling of tKe ships in array; many 
of the broadsides were delivered from a distonce of 
nearly 2000 instead of 1200 yards. In the second 
place, many of the ships^^&ine into line so late 
in the day, owing to the confusion, that they had 
scarcely tiirie to select their object and measuro 
their distance: th^ fired under drcumstaiices 
which Tendered them hannless enemies. Then, 
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again, there was a wa^t of concentration in the 
fire; if the Kne-of-battlo ships had aided the. 
Againmnon and the Sanspareil more directly 
in battering Foirt Constantine, that formidable 
post might possibly harp crumbled under such 
a visitation. It is, moreover, evident that, from 
the want of skill in arranging the ships in the 
first instance, or from a disturbance the plan 
of arrangement underwent, some of the ships 
could barely get a shet at the forts ; indeed, a 
dozen of the largest men-of-war were almost 
beyond shot distance. 

When night had closed in and put an end to the 
firing, and when the morning of the 18th enabled 
the crews to look around them, it was found that 
the Russians had been severe opponents to deal 
with. The Agamemnm received sixteen shots near 
the water-line, but none had gone through ; scvciiil 
liad penetrated the main and lower decks ; the 
masts, sails, and rigging, were perforated in all 
directions ; and the main-sail had been three times 
on fire. The AUnon and the AretJnisa suffered 
severely ; when anchored before the Wasp Battery, 
tiio cables by which they were lashed to the 
steamers were cut by shot, and they became iinma- 
uagcablo just when facility of movement was most 
desirable ; the Albion^ after being set on fire three 
times by the fierce cannonade from tho battery, 
was on the point of getting on shore, when tho 
Cambria steamer ran in and extricated her, suffer- 
ing fearfully from deaths and wounds among licr 
crew ; the Ar^husa was hulled in all directions by 
shot. Tho Rodneg^ lashed to the Spitofid stejimcr, 
went on shore close under the fort al)out dusk, and 
would there have been lost but, for the assistance 
rendered by the Orinoco; through an unlucky 
mistake, this ship throw a shell that hurst agcainst 
the main-mast of tho RdribnUon.^ sent it by the 
board, and disabled both tho Retrihiition and the 
Trafalgar lashed to it. The Sanspardl and the 
BcUerophon also received some rough usage. But 
when the crews wore counted up, tlie loss was 
found to bo more serious than any which the 
injuries to tho ships entailed. Admiral Dundas’s 
dispatch told of 44 killed and 2G6 wounded in the 
British portion of the fleet ; twenty-one vessels 
shared in this loss, whereof the AVmn and tho 
Sanspardl bore, tho former 10 killed and 71 
wounded, and the latter 11 killed and 59 wounded. 
Tlie Agamemnon, owing probably to the fine steam- 
ing qualities of tho ship and tho masterly >vay in 
which she was liandled, had only 4 killed and 25 
wounded, although this was tho vessel in which 
tho greatest interest of the day's proceedings 
centered. The French had a fair share in tho 
activity and the loss. TEd Charlemagne and the Ville 
dc Paria were hoUy eqgagod, giving and receiving 
shot daring many ; and Admiral Hamelin, 
in the latteivnamed^l^, ^d a narrow escape ; 
for a shell, bursting' On tfio steni) shattered the 
poop to fr^neuts, and killed' one and wounded 
tlireo of the four aids-de-camp who were by the 
admiral’s side. The total loss of the French in 


killed and wounded was little less than that of 
their* Allies. 

And now, tho oventfhl day having passed, ihe 
absorbing inquiry arose — whether any of the forts 
had fallen ? whether Sebastopol had suffered much 
from a bombardment by sea ? The response was not 
satisfactory to the Allied admirals ; tho forts and 
batteries stood where they had stood on tho pre- 
vious morn ; and, although shaken and blackened, 
they presented little visible evidence of serious 
injury. They had seldom ceased firing during tho 
day ; and although two embrasures could be seen 
knocked into one, and the wliole faco of tho forts 
pitted with hall-marks, the Allies could not flatter 
themselves that the enormous fleet had effected 
anything very momentous by this naval bombard- 
ment. The capture at Boinarsuiid was not followed 
by a similar capture at Bcbastopol. Had the water 
near the mouth of the harbour been deep, the 
result might have been A’cry different, for a reason 
which may easily be appreciated. When the 
soundings Jiro so deep that a ship-of-war can 
a]»proach near a fort, she gains two advantages : 
her broadsides batter the fort with more destructive 
power, while tho guns of the fort cannot so easily 
bo depressed to tho angle for hitting her. On 
tho 17th, for instance, the Agamemnon suffered less 
than the Sanspardl from this cause, while her own 
fire was more cftcctivo. Hero, as in tho Baltic, 
every day’s experience shewed more and more 
how great would be tho value of small strong 
vessels of light draught, carrying a few guns of 
heavy calibre ; .they can enter wlicre groat ships 
dare, not, X and every shot hits its mark. A few 
words contained in a letter written on board the 
Sampson, tell in a simple way of tlic trifling injury 
received by the forts from the cannonade, and of 
tho mingled surprise and disappointment evidently 
felt by the cannonaders: ‘Our liners were not 
close enough in, and therefore their shot did not 
tell with full force. Tho Sam 2 )son stationed 
herself right opposilc a square fort mounting eight 
guns, and did her work by silencing it three times, 
knocking some good X)icccs out of it ; but the worst 
of it was that, not being able to take possession of 
it, as soon as wc turned our attention and guns to 
some other xioint, tho fellows camo running down 
into it again, and reopened fire on us,’ Tho 
^fellows* did indeed bravely defend Sebastopol, 
as our soldiers as well as seamen full well knew. 

It now became tho duty of tho admirals to 
inquire, whether a naval bombardment should 
bo continued day by day? The cannonade by 
land, as will presently be seen, had not been 
attended on tho 17th by any marked success ; and 
tho result of deliberation was, that the fleets should 
not maintain a continuous bombardment. Indeed, 
it may have been that the enormous weight of 
ammunition expended had too far lessened tho 
quantity in store. Tlie admirals rotumotl to the 
mouth of the Katcha with the main portion of 
two .fleets, leaving at Bebastopol, Kamiosch, and 
Balaklava^ sudh steamers os might suffice for the 
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detachod services there to be rendered. Admiral 
pundas, writing a dispatch on the 23d, could bnly 
speak of these detached services, including those 
at Odessa and Eupatoria among the number. His 
reference to the state of the forts that had been 
cannonaded was anything but encouraging to ^e 
Allies : ‘ Since the action of the 17th, the euCmy 
have been working incessantly in repairing their 
batteries, and in constructing new works on the 
north side of the harbour, commanding the 
approaches by sea and laud.* When a scamcan, 
writing on the 28th to friends in EngLand, used 
those ftjw words : ‘ I am sorry to say that Sebas- 
topol is not yet ours,’ he summed up succinctly all 
that could he said on the subject by the navjil 
portion of the Allied force ; for throughout the 
remainder of the year the fleets had no other 
opportunity to display formidable power. In the 
remaining portion of the present Chapter, and in 
that which is to follow, the fleet will fi*cquently 
can for attention as the handmaid to the army ; 
but to achiovo brilliant results in any independent 
operations, ivas not tho fortune of the war-ships 
during the few weeks of the year yet to elapse. 


THE FIRST BOMBARDMENT BY LAND. 

The narrative of tho military operations may 
now with advantage be resumed. 

Tho head-quarters of the generals, as has already 
been noticed, was near the centre of tho idatcau, 
aiibrding tho easiest communication that could bo 
obtained with Balaklava, Kamioscli, the English 
right near Careening Bay, the French left near 
Quarantine Bay, the centre where the wings of 
both armies nearly met, and tho dcfoiice-works 
on the eastern edge of the plateaii ; the distances 
were sometimes too gi'cat for tho speedy transmis- 
sion of orders, hut it is <loubiful whether any 
bettor locality could have been commanded. The 
French siege-divisions were for the greater part 
encamped north-westward of head-quarters, and 
the English north-eastward — an arrangement 
dependent on the outline of the two parts of the 
town about to he besieged. 

It was one of the consequences of tho peculiar 
inequality of the gi-ound around Scbastoi>ol that a 
ridge, or perhaps, more correctly, a range of knolls, 
intervened between the British camj.» and the forts 
which tho British were to cannonade ; hence it 
followed that the siege-material and working- 
parties had tp bo conveyed up from the camp to 
tho ridge, and then down to a lower level to tho 
trenches and siege-batteries. This conformation of 
the ground brouglit more labour and more danger 
to the English than to the French ; for the further 
down these slopes tho trenches were situated, the 
more completely wore they commanded by the 
enemy, and tho more necessary was it that the 
parapet of every trench should be higher than in 
ordinary sieges ; and as tho knolls were very stony 
and defleient in soil, the labour was immense of 


digging trenches and forming parapets in snch a 
spot. Thus was to be explained the delay in open- 
ing the cannonade ; a delay so little understood 
at the time in England. Every siege-gun, a pon- 
derous mass of metal, when landed at Bdaklava, 
was dragged up miserable half-formed roads 
to tho plateau, over to tho camp, and thence to 
the trenches — a distance, in some instances, little 
less than eight miles ; and as tho horses and mules 
to render this service were too few in number, 
and too wrctcheil in condition, men’s strength had 
to be added, and many a soldier was worn down 
in health by this severe scWice. Again, as tho 
ground was hard and the covering of ea^h thin, 
the sappers were enforced to bring earth from a 
distance in baskets, to flll tho gabions and sand- 
bags — an enormous addition to their ordinary 
labour. Had not many of the seamen, from tho 
ships been placed at the disposal of Lord Raglan, 
the hauling up of tho monster guns could scarcely 
have been cflcctcd before the season of autumn 
had given way to stern winter; but the sailors 
worked unremittingly — now shouldering a gun- 
carriage out of the inirc in tho valley at Balaklava, 
now assisting a team of weakened horses to drag 
along a Lancaster gun, now piling up shot-cases 
in tho ammunition-wagons — fiddling, piping, sing- 
ing, joking with or at the astonished Tatara and 
Turks, aiKl regarding tho whole day’s labour as 
a capital holiday. 

When all was ready on the morning of the 
17th of October, the British siege-train, divided 
into tho right and left attacks, was constituted 
nearly as follows: — The extreme left of tho left 
attack, nearest to tho great ravine that separated 
the two camps, was a battery of three mortars ; 
next, a battery of two guns ; then one of six 
guns, near which was another with three 
mortars ; further north, another of eight guns ; 
beyond this, a powerful battery worked by 
the royal navy^ and comprising two Lancaster 
guns and eight 24-poundcrs ; and still further 
to Uk) riglit, a 12-ghn battery, comprising one 
Lancaster 8-incli gun, five ordinary 8-inch guns, 
and six 24-pounders. The other batteries were 
in like manner fitted to discharge shells in 
some instances, and shot in others. The 2-gun 
battery projected enormous shot of 68-pouiid 
weight, from guns brought from the Arethusa, 
which gavo a .name to the battery ; and in like 
manner, Chapman’s Battery, not quite ready for 
.service by tho 17th, sometimes received, the name 
of tho Terrible Battery, on account of its guns being 
brought from that ship— ^ns whioh, althougli 
weighing 95 hundredweights, or more than 10,000 
pounds each, had been dragged into position over 
eight miles of diffioulties. The right attack com- 
prised a 21-gun battery, a 5-gun battery, a Lancas- 
ter battery, and a mortar-battery. The left attack 
was directed against the Bamude Battery and 
one face of the Redan, ftom which it was distant 
1500 to 1900 yArds ; the right attack commanded 
the other foco of the Redan and also the Malakoff, 
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at a d^tance of 1400 yards ; the sailors-battery, 
on the extreme light, was 1800 yards from the 
MalakofF; a Lancaster gun, in the rear of the 
space between the right and left attacks, pointed 
do>yn the Woronzow ravine to the harbour, where 
the Twelm Apostles^ Russian ship of 120 guns, 
had been careened over to give her enormous 
guns a power of bearing upon the Allied camps 
and works. Lieutenant^olonel ’ Dickson com- 
manded the right attack, and Major Irving the 
left ; the general command of the siege-train being 
intrusted to Lieutenant-colonel Gambler. These 
appointments, applicable to the day when the 
cannonade commenced, were speedily modihed, 
by deaths, by promotions, or by changes of service. 

The great day arrived — tlic day on which many 
Iiopes were entertained that Scb<astopol might fall. 
Instructions were issued by Lord Raglan on the 
previous evening for the guidance of the siege- 
train and the army divisions. Tho principal 
points dwelt upon were tho following : — That tho 
cannonade would commence at hall-past six in 
the morning, indicated by a discharge of three 
moitars ; that •all troops off <luty woulcl bo ready 
for any immediate service in their respective 
camps, without knapsacks, greatcoats, or blankets ; 
that horses would be attached to the lleld-baitcries, 
to move the field-guns, if required ; that each 
division would be provided with a body of sappci*s, 
supplied with jiicks, si levels, crow-bars, sledge- 
hammers, felling axes, scaling-ladders, Jiiid bags 
of powder, in the event of any assault being 
attempted ; that each division would also have 
a corps of engineers provided with rockets and 
gun-spikes ; that reserve iimskct - ammunition 
wouhl be placed at ready disposal of the infantry 
divisions; and that tlie cavalry, together wilh all 
the regiments placed near Balaklava, Avould bo 
held ready for action in any immediate uded. 

At tho appointed hour on the morning of the 
17th, tho bombardment began — such a bombard- 
ment as tho annals of war had seldom equalled. 
The troops oT all the n5.tioiis — British, French, 
'I’urkish, Russians — and non-combatants wdio -were 
within sight and hearing — all appear to have been 
vividly impressed with the tremendous outburst. 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilarnley says : ^ Tho silence 
was broken by such a peal of artillciy as has 
scarcely ever before, in the mos^ &mous battles or 
sieges, shaken tho earth around tho combatants. 
One hundred and tWenty-six i>iocos, many of 
them of Ihe largest calibre, opened at once upon 
the RusMau defences, and were answered by a 
BtiU larger number, of equal range and power. 
The din was incessant, and the smoke in tho 
batteries so dense, that after a few rounds 
the gunners laid their pieces rather by .the line 
on the platform than by view of the otijecl 
aimed at.’ lieutenant Peard, who had been 
ordered into the trenches at four o’clock on that 
moi-ning, to unmask the guns by opening the 
embrasures, speaks thua: ^ At daylight, the guns in 
tho British batteries, and in Frendi presented 


their muzrics to the enemy. At 6.30 a.m., our 
batteries opened a tremendous fire, which was 
riiarply responded to by the Russians. It 
was now three weeks since we had been before 
Sebastopol, and it is impossible to say how relieved 
we were to bo able to answer their fire. Our guns 
wm loaded and fired as fast as it was possible to 
do it. The fire from tho enemy was beyond all 
conception ; and their shell and shot were aocom- 
panied with canister-shot, which, skimming tho 
parapet, and coming through the embrasures, 
naado a most unpleasant whizzing.’ 

It may be convenient to transcribe portions 
of the disi)atelios of the two commanders, giving 
an outline of the day’s proceedings ; noticing 
subsequently, somewhat more in detail, tho chief 
particulars. Lord Raglan, in his brief outline, 
said : ^ On this occasion, wo employed about 
sixty guns of different calibres, the lightest being 
24-poundcrs. It may hero be proper to observe, 
that the character of the position which the enemy 
occupy on tho south side of Sebastopol is not that 
of a fortress, but ratlicr that of an army in an 
intrenched camp on very strong ground, where 
an apparently unliihttcd number of heavy guns, 
amply i)rovitlcd with gunners and ammunition, are 
mounted. The guns having opened as above stated 
(about a quarter before seven), a continuous and 
well-directed fire was carried on from the works of 
tho two armies until about ten o’clock A.M., when, 
unfortunately, a magazine in the midst of one of 
the Frcncli batteries exploded, and occasioned 
considerable damage to the works, and, I fear, 
many casualties, and almost i^aralysed the efforts 
of the French artillery for the day. The British 
batteries, however, manned by sailors from the 
fleet, under 11 lo command of Cajitain Lusliingtou 
and Captain Peel, and by tlie Royal Artillery, 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant-colonel 
Gambier, kept up their fire with unremitting 
energy tliroiighout the day, to my own and tho 
general satisfaction, us well as to the admiration 
of the French army, who Averc Avitiicsses of their 
gallant aud persevering exertions : materially in- 
juring the enemy’s works, and silencing tho heavy 
guns on tho top of tlie loophole (MalakofF) tower, 
and many of the guns at its base, and causing an 
extensive explosion in the rear of a strong redoubt 
in our immediate front. The enemy, notwith- 
standing, answered to tho last from a number 
of guns along their more cxtcnde<l line.’ 

The more important part of General Canrobert’s 
dispatch is comprised in tho following words : — 
* Matters were proceeding favourably, when the 
explosion of tlie powder-magazine of a batteiy, 
which unfortunately was of a serious character, 
threw our attack into disorder. Tliis explosion 
produced greater effect from the fact, that our 
batteries were accumulated round the point where 
it took place. The enemy profited by it to increase 
hifl fire; aud, in accordanco with the general 
commanding the ortiUeiy, 1 was of opinion that 
it vfaa aeoessaiy for us to suspend ours, in order 
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to make repairs, and to complete towards our 
right, by fresh batteries eonnected with those 
of the English army, the system of our attack. 
This delay is no doubt to be regretted ; but we 
must resign ourselves to it, and. I am taking every 
licccssary step to render it as short as possible. 
The place kept up the fire better than was expected. 
^Jlio works are of such a formidable development 
in a continuous line, and comprise guns of such 
large calibre, that it can prolong the struggle.’ 

The explosion of the French magazine was 
indeed a disastrous occurrence; it was the turnings 


pcint of the whole day’s proceedings. When, at 
about ten o’clock, a tremendous explosion was 
heard, the British parapets were speedily crowned 
with soldiers, cheering and waving their caps ; 
a rumour ran along the line that a Russian 
magazine had been blown up; but when the 
fact became known that the magazine formed 
part of the French works,' the disappointment 
was great. The cessation of the French cannon- 
ade, consequent on the explosion, was a serious 
matter to the English left attack; since, during 
the remainder of the day, the Russ^jans, relieved 
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on one quarter, were enabled to concentrate 
their fire on tho English batteries. The firo 
from tho Redan hecamo very heavy ; and 
shells from tho Garden and Barrack Batteries 
flow over into terrible juxtaposition with tho 
magiCdnes in the rear of the British batteries. 
It was a trying time for tho troops, too, engaged 
in trench-duty; for, in conveying ammunition 
from one battery to another, they were frequently 
obliged to appear out of cover, on account of the 
trenches being full of soldiers, and whenever 
the men thus presented themselves unsheltered, 
the Russians let fly at thorn with unceasing vigour. 
The cann<Hiade about three o’clock, when 3000 
army and navy guns are believed to have been 
at work on all sides, was probably never equalled 
in terrific grandeur in tho previous annals of war. 


Tho Allies were tho first to feel a deficiency, 
however, in sapA>lies ; for so immense had 
been the difficulty of bringing shot and shell 
up to tho plateau, that many of the British . 
gunners, both in the military and the naval 
batteries, had the mortification of finding their 
store expended before the day’s work had nearly 
done: they .received the Russian fir^ and liad 
nothing to send in return. Tho magazines near 
the batteries being email, they required frequent 
replenishing from the rear ; and the danger was 
imminent of bringing forward those supplies in 
face of the enemy’s tremendous fire. 

Conspicuous above all the rest of the firing was 
the noise of the Lancaster guns. These enormous 
cannon, of which the bore has a peculiar oval 
rifling,, projected diet of 68-pound ‘weight to a 
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distance of nearly three miles I The sharp crack of 
their explosion bears to tho Aar of ordinary guns 
some such relation as that of the rifle to the 
musket ; tho ball rudies through tho air with a 
noise and a regular beat bearing some resemblance 
to that of a locomotive engine, insomuch that the 
men speedily applied the name of the * express 
train’ to these missiles. Yet, although the efTeets 
of tho Lancaster shot wore more dcstructivie than 
those of ordinary guns when actual collision 
occurred, there were deficiencies, in accuracy of 
flight, that rendered these missiles less serviceable * 
than had been expected. 

When night closed in, and the gunners retired 
wearily from their work, the Allies could not 
conceal from themselves tliat tho results were 
unsatisfactory. Hopes had mounted high during 
many days. Some authorities had jironouiiccd 
that tho Russian batteries would be silenced in 
three days ; while others limited tlio time for such 
an achievomont to a few hours. Many parts 
of the Russian works, it is true, were injured ; tiie 
Malakofl* Tower was deei)ly scarrc<l by the heavy 
68-poundcr shot, and many of its guns dismounted, 
although at a range of more than 2(X)0 yards; 
a magazine in the roar of the Redan was fired 
by a shell, and many guns silenced thereby ; 
and all the defence- works were shaken and scarred 
by the tremendous force brought against them. 
Still, the damage was of small amount, considering 
that the works wore mostly of earth, and that 
Sebastopol contained a lai'go number of men 
wholly, at tho disposal of Alcucliikoff. Those 
Russians who, whctlier suldiors or civilians, had not 
worked severely during tho day, were sot to repair 
the para^icts and ciiibrasures at night ; insomuch, 
that wherf morning next dawned, the Allies had 
the mortification of finding that the battering of 
the preceding day had left the Russians httlo 
the worse. Prince Mcuchikoff, in his dispatch to 
the czar, stated that in one of his forts nearly 
all tho guns, tbirty-threo in number, had been 
dismounted ; that Fort Conshintiuc liad been 
much damaged by tho ships; but that most of 
the other works had sufiered sliglitly. lie esti- 
mated his . loss at about 500 killed and wounded, 
among whom General Kornileft' was killed, and 
Admiral Nachimoff and Captain YcrganyschcfF 
wounded. ‘ As a new bombardment was expected 
to-day,’ ho wrote on tho 18th, ‘ the whole night 
was passed at Sebastopol in repairing the damage, 
and all the dismantled i)ieces Avere replaced.’ 
Everything conspired to render this remarkable 
fiict evident — that the dofendoi% strengthened 
themselves more rapidly than tho besiegers. 
Raglan and Oanrobert were scarcely in a condition 
to commence the bomburdmeut on tho 17th, so 
many of their heavy guns and mortars not yet . 
being in a position to render full service; bu^ 
nevertheless they saw that every day’s delay 
would be more advantageous to the enemy than 
to themselves : the works of the defence advancing 
more rapidly than those of the attack. ^As it was, 
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the Busrian guns were more numerous than those^ 
of the Allies; and if the cannonade had been 
deferred for a wedbf the chances amount almost 
to certainty that the ratio would have became 
still more favourable^ to the' Russians." The total 
loss by land and sea, English and French, appears 
to have been about 250 killed, and 800 wounded. 
Of the Russian loss no. definite account has been 
given. 

Tho progress of the siege, from that day onward, 
was governed by the circumstance |hat Sebastopol 
was never invested. In ordinary "sieges, the town 
or fortified post is completely lHutounded by the 
besiogoM, to prevent alike any eaqt by the garrison - 
or the reception of any succours from without: 
in siege-language, it is invested., Tho trenches are 
then dug, tho parallels and zigzags made, the 
parapets built, tlic guns planted on the earthen 
batteries, and the siege commences; and if the 
relative strength of tho two forces permit, tlie 
place falls. At Sebastopol, however, tho place 
was not invested, and this imparted a new 
character to the siege. Tho assailing force being 
insufiicient to enclose the whole place and its 
Avorks, the southern side of the harbour only was 
invested, leaving the formidable forts on tho north 
unassailed, and tho roads from Simferopol and 
Eupatol'ia free for tiie passage of supplies: Even 
had the Russian batteries been totally silenced, 
and tho south side taken by assault, the great 
liarbour, acting as a huge w^et-ditcli, would have 
presented a fresh obstacle, backed by a fresh lino 
of batteries tliat woubi have required a new 
siege. The possession by the Allies of a powerful 
fleet did not much mend tho matter ; for as tliis 
fleet could not enter tho harbour on account of 
tbe sinking of tho Russian ships — a manoouvro 
which, judged by its results, must bo regardeil 
as masterly, however adverse to the ordinary ideas 
of war — it could not cannonade tho batteries on 
tbe north side that commanded tho south. Not 
only was tho siege rendered a work of enormous 
difficulty by this non-investment, but many autho- 
rities contend that thb Allies^ had not on the 
17th force sufficient to warrant a bombardment 
even of tho southern iJortion. ‘ Wo had brought 
with us a siege-train of sixty gunii, including 
mortars, nearly all of a calibre inferior to those 
of Uio enemy. The Fjrench had a larger number, 
but they wore of brass, and consequently inferior 
for all purposes to those of tho besieged. In order 
to arm oven three batteries, we were compelled 
to dismantle our ships and to employ our seamen. 
More than 800 rounds can rarely be discharged 
from one gun, on account of its liability to burst 
and tho enlargement of the vent. Few guns, 
indeed, will bear much above 600 rounds. As 
during the first dby we had fired above 100 munds 
from each gun, if W6 had continued at this rate, 
in less than six days our batteries would have 
been disabled. The amount of ammunition avail- 
able was so small, that it would have been com- 
pletely expended in about five days. Borne of the 
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most usefiil gnns had been supplied with only 
120 rounds each. The number of our artillerymen 
Avas so inadequate to the working of the siege-guns, 
that we were compelled to cease our fire during 
the night ; and thus’ the enemy was able to repair 
unmolested the damage done to his earthworks 
during the day. Even to keep up a moderate 
fire from sunrise to sunset, and to leave the proper 
reliefs for night-work, the 0111001*8 and. gunners 
were only every alternate eight hours off duty, 
which, deducting nearly an hour, the time required 
to go from the camp to the trenches, left but six 
for food and repose — an amount of labour which 
human strength could not long endure.’* These 
strictures, so far as they are just, apply to tlic' 
governments, who failed to send out sufficient 
force, and not to the generals, who effected their 
best with the means placed at their disjiosal. 

The character of the siege, in the days follow- 
ing the 17th, is foreshadowed by the above facts 
and comments. On the 18tli, after repairing 
much of the injury during the night, the Russians 
continued to meet boldly ilic lire of the Allies. 
Tlicy i)rovided, too, incessant occupation for the 
troops left in camp ; for Menchikoff sent a field- 
army into the valley on the cast of the Allieil 
position, to distract attention, and call away as 
many troops as possible from the trenches : the 
manoeuvre so far succeeded as to render the Allies 
conscious that they w'cro themselves liable to 
attack, and to compel them to keep up an exhaust- 
ing system of vigilance. The French batteries, 
not having yet recovei-cd Irom the effects of the 
explosion, wero not in a condition to resume the 
bombardment on the IStli ; and thus the Hussians 
were free to direct all their force against tho 
British, effecting quite as much miJ^cliicf to tlie 
British batteries as tho latter had wrought upon 
tho former, chiefly tho MalakoflJ'On tho previous 
day. General Canrobert felt seriously the embar- 
rassment of his work, although scarcely sO great 
as tboso against wliicli Lord Itnglan bad to 
contend. * The difficulties with wliich wo aro 
met,’ ho said in a dispatch to his government, 

‘ arc of two kinds — ^tlioso resulting from the 
nature of tho soil, tlio solid sftatum of which, 
although iusufficient, diminislics in proportion 
as wo approach tho place; and those resulting 
from the numhor and calibi^b of tho pieces of 
artillory the enemy plants agunst us, almost in 
a right and very extended lino. In this respect, 
tho resources ho draws from his vessels stationed 
in the pori, men as well as materials, $xe almost 
inoxhaustible.’ 

One day was vciy like another at tho camp, 
except^that the firing of tho Allies gradually 
IcssenM in vigour, whUe ihe work in the trenches 
bocame more and nK^ro. severe to the soldiers, 
who were <^od upon to eflbet more work while 
their numbers were dimihiddng. On the morning 
of the 19th) shortly after Canrobert was 
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enabled to resume his fire fh>m the injured 
batteries as well as from others he had constructed 
on tho preceding day; and with these he was 
enabled to maintain a steady cannonade against 
tho south-west part of the town. Lieutenant- 
colonel llamlcy, who himself shared in the artil- 
lery duties at that time, sufficiently characterises 
the labour of tlio British on the 19th and following 
days in these words : ‘ The interest excited by a 
contest of artillery, without decided advantage on 
either side, soon languishes ; and in a few days 
tho thunder of the bombardment . was almost 
unliccdcd. But tho troops in the trenches and 
batteries wero hardly worked, and exposed by 
day inccssauily to a tremendous fire. The space 
in the magazines in our batteries was at first 
insufficient to hold ammunition for tho day’s 
consumption ; and to take in fresh supplies formed 
ono of the most trjdng duties which artillerymen 
can be called on to perform. Wagons filled with 
l)owdcr, drawn by liorses of the field-batteries, 
Avere driven down tho face of tho hiU for upwards 
of lialf a mile, in fall view, and quite ivithin 
range of tho enemy’s guns. A shell bursting in 
the Avagoiis Avould have bloAvn horses and men 
into the air ; and to the risk of this were added 
tho usual chances of being struck by shot or 
splinters ; yet neither ^ftho officers — often mere 
boys — nor the clrivci*s ever shoAved the slightest 
liesitation in proceeding on their perilous errand. 
Several horses Avero killed by cannon-shot; and 
on one occasion a shell, lodging between the 
spokes of a Avlieel, exploded there, blowing off 
three wheels and the side of the wagon, and 
blackening tho cases of poAvder Avithout igniting 
their contents.’ 

Now Avouhl a day pass on which the Allies 
appeared to gain a little advantage ; now one 
that Avas clearly favourable to tho Russians: 
they varied in chai*acter, but tlie general result 
Ava.s a diminution in the intensity of the fire on 
both sides. When it was found, as frequently 
occurred, that tlic enemy fired three shots for 
every tAvo on the part of the Allies, and that tho 
guns in the garrison possessed enormous calibre 
and power, the anxieties of the Allied generals 
increased as tho prospect of a speedy conquest 
became more and more doubtfiil. The cannon- 
ading Avas, on most daj's, diversified with smart 
sldrmishes on tho part of tho troops, the riflemen 
on both sides approacliing sufficiently to bo 
Avithin range. On ono occasion, these light -troops 
nearly met at some quarries situated in front of 
the Redan ; and when the British riflemen liad 
exhausted their store of ammunition, nothing 
daunted, they i)icked up stones and hurled them 
at the enemy ; tho Russians, surprised at such a 
mode of fighting, resolved to* imitate it, and then 
ensued a battery and countev-battery of these 
missiles; but the British proved more skilAil, or 
at least more successfiil, than the Russians iu tho 
art of stone-throwing, and the latter retired. The 
danger attending the conveyance of ammunition 
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ffom the magazines to the batteries^ adverted to and more troops were laifded from England. But 

in the last paragraph; was frequently incurred so severe had been the labour and suKTerings of 

under circumstances displaying great intrepidity, six short weeks, that» notwithstanding reinforce^ 

One of the batteries was so placed that the mcnts, the British troops fit for service had greatly 

ammunition could be conveyed to it only along lessened in number — at a time, too, when the 

a road wholly exposed to the enemy, and the work to bo done had largely increased by an 

hazards there encountered led to the appella- extension of the siege-works. The French likewise 

tion of the * Valley of the Shadow of Death* to suffered severely; they had more than one exjjlo- 

that road. The -Sailors’ Battery being especially siou ; and the Flagstaff and Garden Batteries cut 

obnoxious to the enemy’s shot and shell, the them up terribly. There was a reason for this 

officers and seamen who managed it delighted in not well known- till afterwards : the plateau 

displaying their hardihood in that service. On whereon the French works were construct had 

one occasion, the Union Jack being shot away by been a practice-ground before the war ; and hence 

the Russians from the naval battery. Captain the Russians well ax>preciated the range and dis-. 

Fed jumped up to the parapet, and waved the tanccs of various points. The horses of the British 

ragged fragment high aloft atnid a torrent of were even in worse plight than the men, being 
bullets , and balls, until another flag liad been wholly insufficient, in number and strength, for . 
brought to replace it. Individual acts such as the enormous exertions required of them in 
these, frequent in occurrence, tended greatly to dragging guns and stores from Balaklava up to 
excite enthusiasm among the men, at a time when the plak^aii. On one occasion. Lord Dunkellin, 
the course of events generally was not very satis- commanding a trench-party in a dreary misty 

factory. Sometimes rockets wore sent as means night, advanced too far, mistook a company of 

of destruction against the ships in tho harbour Russians for friends, and was taken prisoner. On 
and against tho dockyard buildings, hut with only another night, a sm<all party of Russians, approach- 
partial effect ; the houses in tho town, by express ing the French jnekets, and hailing out : * No 
orders of Lord Raglan, were spared from direct tirez pas: nous summes Anglais,’ succeeded in 
fire, as a wish was felt to draw a line of distinction working much mischief ero tho deceit was dis- 
between tho emperor’s property and his unoffend- covered. Indeed, during the war, circumstances 
ing subjects. When it became known, however, frequently placed tho Russians in tho character 
that an hospital had been fired, and that this of deceivers, in many cases breaking the conven- 
hospital contained Russian soldiers who had been tional rules of honourable warfare, but in others 
wounded at the battle of the Alma, ihucli regret doing no more than tho Allies would have done 
was felt ; as there was certainly no desire to if similaily placed. 

limit tho few comforts those poor fellows could For tho purposes of the yu’esent Chapter, tho 
receive. One peculiarity annoyed tho Allies narriitivo of the siege need, not bo traced to a 

much : their fleets could not got at the Russian later date than the end of October. Tho Allied 
ships, hht a Russian ship managed to assail tlio forces, it is true, remained before Sebastopol ; 
British troops ; for the Vladimir ^ anchored in tlic additions to the siege-train continued to arrive ; 
great harbour, by being heeled over, brought her stores of ammunition were dragged up to tho 
mortars to bear upon tho British siege-works, plateau ; new trenches and parallels were dug 
and killed and wounded several men by a skilful around the southern half of tho town ; additional 
shelling ; it was an enemy in a new direction, batteries of guns and mortars were planted ; ovor- 
and a necessity for a new battery was speedily worked troops continued to spend tho dead hours 
seen. But this was of little avail ; the Vladimir of the night in the harassing duty of the trenches, 
quietly steamed out of tho way of the now some to dig, and others to watch. And then, on 
battery, and took up another position, where she the other side, tho Russians continued to repair 
could completely sweep tho hill in front and rear by night what had been injured during tho day ; 
of some of tho British works. A storm of 13-mch they formed now lines of defence within t|ie Redan 
shells from mortars, swung on the upper-deck, was and the Malakoff, to afford 'further resistance, if 
terribly annoying : tho sailors, who defended tho those strongholds should fall ; they brought more 
battery chiefly assailed, although passing their and more guns to their batteries, as if tho available 
pleasantries upon ‘ Whistling Dick’ — a name given store were inexhaustible ; they received frqqucnt 
by them to the enormous shells on account of the reinforcements of men, provisions, and ammuni- 
peouliar noise maile during their flight — ^woro tion, along tho roads of arrival which the AUies 
taxed to the utmost in their attempts to get conld not control ; and, armed with these powers 
behind belter before the dread missiles exploded. and resources, they maintained against the • 
Day after day passed in this desultory struggle, besipgcrs a Are generally more powerful than 
each side labouring to repair injuries and to bring the latter could employ. But, the very 
up mens force. Two 68-pounders were added to nature of such proce^ings, there is little left to 
Oordon^s Batteiy, and two to Ohapman’s; a narrate: the enterprise became^ for the Allies 
transport arrived at Balaklava laden with siege- most wearying, laborious, and disappointing. A 
guns and ordnance-stores ; new batteries were few brief pass^es from familiar letters, written 
constructed on ihe front and left of the left attack; by officem engaged, and afterwards puMished, will 
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suffice to convey a notion of .the state of the 
Bussion works at that time, of the picketnluty 
on tho part of the British, and of ^e trench** 
duty. After adverting to the supposed disappoint- 
ment of friends in England at the protracted 
duration of tho siege, one officer thus speaks of 
tho state of the town : ^ Wo can knock the civilian 
part of the town to pieces ; but the great difficulty 
is to get at the dockyards, arsenals, &c., which 
are completely protected from straight shooting 
by the high cliffs of tho harbour ; they, therefore, 
can only be reached by shells ami rockets. Thus, 
ill long range, it is very difficult to firo at exactly 
iho right elevation ; consequently, we x>itch almost 
as many shells into tho harbour as wo do into 
the stores. Again, I suspect all their roofs arc 
bomb'proof, as wo have not succeeded in setting 
them on fire to any great extent, although there 
liarc been almost nightly blazes of small huts, cl'c., 
in the outskirts. It must ultimately he taken hy 
assault, and, therefore, the sooner that takes ])]aco 
the better. We have had a gi’eat many dcscrtei*s, 
and they all agi*co in declaring tliJit the streets are 
strewed with dead ; and they add, that as soon as 
resistance becomes useless, the trooi)S will all go 
over to the other side, where they liave immensely 
strong batteries, which, together with Fort Con- 
stantine, completely overlook the southcru shores, 
and will, I suspect, prevent us from holding the 
place long.* Next comes the English side of the 
field of struggle., ‘I am on picket. Tliis is a 
duty that begins at four in the morning, and 
ends at four the next morning. Each regiment 
famishes two companies of pickets dail}^; therefore 
it hikes place every fourth day. A picket is an 
advanccd-guai'd thrown out close to the enemy’s 
lines, in order to protect tho camp from a surprise ; 
consequently the sentries can see each other, and 
we can see large masses of Russians manoeuvring 
in tho hollow all day. We command, from our 
position, a road which is a short-cut for the enemy 
into Sebastopol ; and, as they often try to dodge 
past our sentries, hardly a day x)asscs that wo 
have not a brush witli the enemy.’ A Zouave 
in a French rifle-pit fUrnishes another x>kasc of 
outpost-duty. am almost like a poacher. I 
go out every day to shoot Russians. This is tho 
way we do. As early as two o’clock in tho 
morning, our toilet being completed — and that of 
a Zouave is not long — ^wo leave, carrying with us 
ammunition and one or two biscuits. Arrived 
iu tho intronchmonts, wo take sand-bags, a spade, 
cind a pickaxe ; then, at a given signal, we leap 
from tho parapets with the rapidity of deer, and 
establish our homes close to the forts. Tlicro wo 
dig a hole, a sort of warren, to hide ourselves in. 
We place our sand-bags to protect ns, and our 
residence is then ftimished. We remain in these 
pits all the day, and it is not until night is rather 
advanced tiiat we are permitted to leave them. 
This we^olbeh do in the midst of a shower of 
grape-shot . You ask me what wo do in the 
pits all day* Very good work, I assure you. Wo 


fire almost as fast as we can, and every discharge 
demolishes a Russian artilleryman/ • The trench- 
duty had its own peculiar severities; *We have 
five batteries, and these require a large, armed 
guard and fatigue-party day and night— a ffitigue- 
party to keep the works in repair after the enemy’s 
fire, and a guard to defend them from sorties. 
This is the most dangerous of our recreations, and 
not a day passes that two or three fatal cases 
do not occur. At night, they shell us incessantly 
from the forts ; but night-shells arc not so danger- 
ous as ill tho day, because we can always track 
their fiery course for half a minute through the 

air Sometimes, after lying on tho wot 

ground all night, my limbs arc all pains, and my 
teeth quite loose in my gums.’ When the same 
officer congratulates himself on having been 
* lucky enough * to purchase two flannel-shirts for 
£ 2 ^ and a tooth-brush fur 8s., lio just touched 
the beginnings of that terrible winter, tho incidents 
of which Avill occupy the next Cliapter. 


BATTLE OF U A L A K L A V A. 

Tlic sicge-oi>crations have been treated continu- 
ously to a certain jK^int, that the relative tactics 
of tlie besiegers and the besieged may ho better 
understood j but it now becomes necessary to 
attcn<l to the umlerplot — an underplot subsidiary 
to the siege itself, but of trcniciiduus character 
considered as a scries of field-operations. All 
the available forces of tho Allies were applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the maintenance of the 
siege ; whereas Prince Mciichikoff, being soon 
enabled to measure pretty accurately tho uatui'O 
and strength of tho besieging power, felt at liberty 
to establish an independent army, resting on 
Sebastopol and Simferopol as a base of operations, 
and acting against the north-cast and east of the 
Allied camps. The battles and skirmishes that 
attended those tactics formed a camx)aign distinct 
from, but contemporaneous with the great siege; 
and to understand tljcm, it Avill he necessary to 
attend to tho configuration of tho valleys and 
undulating ground exterior to tho plateau on 
Avhich llic Allies w ore encamped. 

The river Tclicmaya, as has already been 
explained, flows into the upper or eastern end of 
the great harbour at Scbastoiiol. From that point 
to the ruins of liikcrmann, a distance of about a 
mile, the Tchernaya Valley has an average width 
of three-quarters of a mile, being narrowest just 
opposite tho ruins; but higher up the valley, 
towards the south-east, the hills or heights ou 
cither side separate more and more widely, until 
at length, where tho Simferopol road crosses tho 
river by the Traktir Bridge the valley has a 
width of four miles. Near this spot is a ridge, 
or rather cluster of hills, the Fedukhine heights, 
dividing the valley into two defiles ; and these;, 
meeting again, form a plain several miles in 
extent from east to west^ leading to the gorge 
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of Balaklava on the south, bounded by the plateau 
on the west^ and ti^iyeriied by a range of small 
low hills. These hiUs were crowned by several 
small earthen redoubts, constructed by the Allies, 
and manned by Turks : the position had no 
reference to the operations of the siege ; but, as 
the road from BalaMava to the interior of the 
Crimea crosses the hills, the security of the little 
port might have been endangered by any neglect 
of this Spot. The easternmost hill, called by 
the Allies Oanrobert’s Ilill, is near the village 
of Kamara, while the westernmost approaches 
the plateau above the village of Kadikoi. From 
the peculiar structure of the Tchemaya Valley, 
comprising, as it docs, plain, dale, and defiles or 
ravines, an enemy may easily conceal hia march 
from the interior towards Balaklava, until he 
has passed these hills ; but ' the hills, if well 
tlefondod, would render further progress difficult. 

The Allied generals had full reason to believe 
that, while they were busily employed in the siege?, 
Prince Menchikoff had l)ecn feeling liis way round 
to this plain, if not by a winding roa<l along the 
I Tchemaya from Sebastopol, at least by the Traktir 
! Bridge from the vicinity of Baktehesorai — ^liopiiig 
to attack his opponents in the rear of their camps 
and siege-works. Sometimes tlio flashes of the 
guns at night would render dimly visible a dark 
battalion of Russian infantry, moving at a distance 
that portended no immediate danger, but indi- 
' eating the existence of sonic idan or scheme. On 
another occasion, an alarm having been given that 
the Russians were marching to attack the rear on 
I the Balaklava road, Lord Raglan and his staff, 
with a body of troops, moved in tliat direction, 
and found that the Russians had taken advantage 
of a fog to creep up to the vicinit}*' of the Turkish 
redoubts, but that their number had not been so 
largo as to endanger the position occiii>icd by the 
Turks. On another morning, signals having been 
given by the vedettes that Russian infantry were 
approaching, the Scots Greys and other cavalry, 
with tho horso-artillery and the 93d Highlanders, 
quickly made ready for any encounter ; and the 
Turks fired from their redoubts on small bodies of 
tho enemy within sight: but the Russians, not 
calculating on so much alertness, retroatcil for tho 
night. The next day witnessed a similar approach 
of Russian cavalry, a similar alertness on tho part 
of Sir Coliif Campbell and his Highlanders, an<l 
a similar retreat of the enemy as evening drew 
on. A body of cavalry would post itself on the 
Baktch6sei*ai road, perhaps accompanied by artil- 
lery, and would then wind out of sight behind tho 
hills. Thus matters continued day by day; until 
at length, on flio morning of tho 25tli of October, 
Ocfnoral Liprandi appeared openly on the plain, 
having drawn fi*om tho defiles and behind tho 
hills an army of 30,000 Russians, ready to meet 
the Allies in fair fight. 

The incidents of this exciting day, varied and 
often cdnfii^ as they may appear, resolve 
themsdves into five struggles or contests, forming 


collectively the Battle op Balaklava— namely, 
the capture by Russian infantiy of a series of 
earthen redoubts manned by tho Turks; the heroic 
repulse by tho 93d Highlanders of a furious cavalry 
charge ; the defeat, by tho British heavy cavalry, 
of a much larger body of Russian cavalry; the 
mistaken but wonderful onslaught, by a handful of 
British light cavalry, against a complete army of 
artillery, cavalry, and infimtiy; and* a dasUug 
charge of tho Chasseurs d’Aflriquo, which finished 
the work of the day, and left the- Allies victonK- 
although with sucli a modification of defence- 
works* as afforded Moncliikoff a pretext for 
claiming, in his dispatch to the ezor, a dazzling 
victory. 

It was early in the morning, dim and dull, when 
tho Russians began the day’s turmoil, Tho low 
range of hills extending across the plain of the 
Tcliornaya, north of Balaklava, but oast of the 
plateau occupied by tho Allied camps, was, as has 
l»ecn explained, crowned at diilerent points by 
eai-then redoubts, hastily constructed, and mounting 
only a few guns each. Unfortunate was it that 
these redoubts were manned by the Turks; for, 
while tlio soldiers of that nation are generally 
remarkable for their bravery in defending earth- 
works, tho defenders in this case were raw recraits, 
who had not been treated by tho Allies with that 
kind or amount of encouragement which would 
incite to heroic deeds; they had lately arrived 
from Tunis, and had never seen fire ; and, more- 
over, tho redoubts wore too far in tho roar* of tho 
Allied camps to receive proper support. It may 
have been tbat Liprandi was acquainted with 
these facts. Of the four redoubts, three Were 
provided with a fow guns; while on a higher 
hill, near the village of Kamara, was a work of 
somewhat more importance. It was thcT csipture 
of these several redoubts that constituted tho 
opening of the battle. Early in tho morning, a 
Russian force debouched into, the plain from 
behind tho Fedukhino heights, and at once attacked 
three of these redoubts, designated Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in the official dispatches. It was very unequal 
work ; for the throe redoubts, each manned by 
about 200 Turks or Tunisians, contained togethei* 
only seven 12-poundep guns ; while the force 
brought against them comprised eighteen or 
twenty battalions of infantry, thirty or forty guns^ 
and a largo body of cavalry. S].>e6dily was the 
capture efTocted ; the positions being too far distant 
from the plateau to enable tho British or French 
troops to avert tliis disaster. The Turks in No. 1 
redoubt must indeed have had their courage 
severely taxed, when, at & distance of a mile and 
a half from the camps, they found themselves 
attacked by such a forco ; and if they abandoned 
their redoubt after a short contest and this 
abandonment led to a similar procedure on tho 
part of the troops in the other redoubts, it does 
not follow that they thereby deserved the storm of 
indignation with which they were visited by their 
Christian Allies. One l^lish artilleryman was in ; 
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each redoubt^ and by these men most of the guns 
were spiked before the abandonment of the 
redoubts. 

Nbur commenced the second movement in the 
battle, the second act of the stirring drama. The 
93d Highlanders was the only infantry regiment 
iuHhe plain at the time ; the other forces which 
were at hand to render aid comprised simply a 
detachment of invalids, little fitted for active 
service, a few guns belonging to the 3d division, 
and a party of marines on the heights near at 
hand. It was left for Sir Colin Campbell, to 
whom the command in this quarter had been 
intrusted, to make the best of these materials in a 
sudden emergency. Lonl Haglan was apprised of 
the attack as soon as redoubt No. 1 had fallen; but 
the other redoubts were talv(^n before aid could 
reach tlio Turks. The Highlanders, occupying a 
slightly rising plot of gi'ound in front of redoubt 
No. 4, were attacked by the enemy’s cavalry and 
artillery in great force immediately after these 
captures ; and if the small band had wavered, 
disaster would have followed. Sir Colin ordered 
his men to retire behind the crest of a hill for 
a short time, while the batteries on the heights, 
manned by the marines, opened on the approaching 
Russians. A body of Riissi<an cavalry, seeing the 
Highlanders without defence by other regiments, 
dashed forward to charge them^; but the 93d, 
resolved to meet them half-way, rushed forward 
to the crest oMlio hill, fired, and checke<l them. 
The cavalry then tried to outilank the regiment on 
the right, so as to separate it from its supports ; 
but the Highlanders instantly wheeled round, 
presented a new front, fired, and completely 
discomfited them, forcing them to retire. The 
‘ thin red streak topped with a line of steel,’ as the 
gallant regiment was designated — for Sir Colin 
Campbell, confident in his Iliglilaiiders, had ranged 
tlieni in double rank only, scorning the safer 
formation -^of a hollow square — ^bore the cavalry 
charge, so far as the Russians ventured to make it, 
like a wall of rock, and then brought their two 
ranks of rillcs to bear on tlio enemy with awful 
olfect. The plateau is so much elevated above tlio 
plain, that all the manoeuvres could bo distinctly 
seen ; and those who watched the bold stand made 
by the Highlanders were all the more strongly 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of the unfortunate 
Turks. At one point could be seen six compact 
mosses of Russian infantry, marching towards the 
scene of conflict ; at another was a strong lino 
of artillery ; near the redoubts were Russians 
advancing, Turks retreating, and clouds of smoke 
marking the brief encounter ; between the artillery 
and cavalry were other massive, bodies of Russian 
infantry, advancing in two linos, and presenting 
a formidable appearance; in front, and on the 
flanks of the enemy’s army, were skirmishers and 
Cossacks, foot and horse. . All these, seen from the 
eastern edge of the plateau, appeared like the 
forerunners of a great battle. Busy were the 
head-quarters when the intelligence arrived ; orders 
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were despatched to the Is^ the 4th, and the 
cavalry divisions^ to prepare for aption ; and Lord 
Raglan requested General Oanrobert to send him 
assistance. Sir Colin Campbell, however, felt the 
necessity of presenting a bold front before instruc- 
tions from Lord Raglan could arrive: itVas he 
who BO disposed the 93d, the invalid detachment, 
and the marine-battery, as to check the advance 
of the Russians. Fortunate that he did so ; for 
Liprandi was bent upon reaching Balaklava^ if 
l^ossiblo, and inflicting injury there before his 
opponent could bring up defensive fqrces; although, 
unless the Russians could have commanded the 
heights on either side, the little harbour could not 
have been held by them. 

While this small band of 1 liglilanders was thus 
employed in repelling the enemy, the British 
heavy cavalry entered the field, to confront the 
main body of tho Russian cavalry, regardless of 
disparity in numbers. Tho British troopers turned 
out at an early hour, as soon as the attack of tho 
Russians was known : indeed, so hasty was the 
summons, that tliey bad time neither for break- 
fasting nor to water tlieir horses ; but, booted and 
saildlcd in a few minutes, oft* they wont. Their 
first duty was to check, as far as might be, tho 
advance of the Russians upon the redoubts; 
but these redoubts being taken, tho British cavaliy 
prepared to receive an immense body of the 
enemy’s horse. As soon as tho Russians were 
seen rlcsccnding a hill, the Earl of Lucan ordered 
Brigadier-general Hcarlctt to attack them with 
tho Scots Greys and tho Enniskillen Dragoons, 
sui>ported in a second lino by the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and on the flank by tho 4th; all these 
belonging to tho brigade of heavy cavalry. In a 
most determined manner, these troo])ers utterly 
defeated and routed thrice their number of 
Russian lioi-sotncn. Lord Raglan spoke in highly 
commendatory terms of this achiovemeut : ‘ The 
grouu<l was very unfavourable for the attack 
of our dragoons, l>ut no obstacle was sufHciciit to 
check their advance, and they charged into the 
Russian columns, wJiich soon sought safety in flight, 
.although far superior in numbers. The charge of 
this brigade was one of tho most successflil I ever 
witnessed, and was never for a moment doubtful.* 
It was, indeed, a fine display of military prowess. 
Lord Raglan and a number of officers, English and 
French, were on tho heights above, looking down on 
a scene that passed too rapidly for them to share. 
An officer in the Eimiskillen Dragoon^ described 
his sensations in a few words wliich tell more of 
tho contest than the most lengthened dispatch: 
^ Oh, such a charge ! Never think of tho gallop 
and trot which you have often witnessed in the 
Phoenix Park, when you desire to form a notion 
of a genuine, blood-hot, aU-mad charge, such as 
that I have come out of. From tho moment we 
dashed at- tho enemy, I knew nothing but that I 
was impelled by some irresistible force onward, 
and by some invisible and imperceptible influence 
to crush every obstacle which stumbled before my 
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good sword and brave old charger. I never in my 
Ufe experienced such a sublime sensation as in the 
moment of the charge. Some fellows speak of it 
as being “demoniac.” I know this, that it was 
such as made me a match for any two ordinary 
men, &nd gave mo such an amount of glorious 
indifference as to life, as I thought it impossible to 
bo master of. Porward—dash — ^bang — clank— and 
there we wore in the midst of such smoke, cheer, 
and clatter, as never before stunned a mortal car. 
It was glorious ! I could not pause. It was all 
push, wheel, frenry, strike, and down, down, down 


they went!’ Now would the RussianB try to 
encircle the mucdi smaller number of British } now 
would the Scots Greys and the Ikmiskilleners, 
undeterred by number^ diarge with mch Ihry 
as to cat completely through the serried mass, 
and emerge at tho rear ; now would Grey, 
without a moment’s hesitation, advance te a 
second mass of tho enemy’s cavalry, dash into 
it, and resolve the contest into a series of hand- 
to-hand sword-conllicts : when the two masses 
had been broken by this wonderM charge, then 
would the other dragoon n^imonts gallop on. 
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and convert the retreat of llie Russians into a 
disorderly pelKmell rout ; and »hen all this was 
adiievedj Qieu did the hills echo such a diccr as 
they lutd never echoed before. At one time tho 
bugle sounded a ridly, but tho men heeded it not ; 
on they went, regarding only tho enemy before 
them. One dragoon, when he found that his horse 
was wounded under him, dismounted, ran up to a 
Russian horseman, pulled him off by main force, 
killed him, vaulted into his place, and galloped off 
again to tho fight. Another dragoon, having his 
horse shot, fell heavily, with his head on the 
ground, and was being dragged away iu that 
position; a Russian lancer sought to run him 
through, but ho extricated himself from the saddle 
and stirrups, and, with the aid of a companion, 
put a speedy end to tho lancer^s career. The 
whole enterprise was one that depended on the 
individual qualities of tho men, for the other 
troops were so placed at tho time as to be incapable 
of affording immediate aid ; they could only look 
on, and admire. 


At this point of tho day’s struggles commenced 
tho fourth stage of the battle— that stage which, 
under the appellation of tho ‘ Light Cavalxy Charge 
at Balaklava,’ became a subject of astonishment 
to French and Russians, of unpleasant controvei'sy 
between the British ofliccrs, and of admiration 
to all who admire heroic courage under perilous 
circumstances. There was a mistafas committed, 
in an order issued, or in tho conveyance of that 
order, or in its interpretation when received ; but 
tho light cavalry dashed on brilliantly, without 
waiting to apportion the blame on whomsoever 
it ouglit to rest. The object of the movement, 
as explained by Lord Ragliin in his dispatch after 
tho battle, was iliis: ^As tho enemy withdrew 
from the ground which they had momentarily 
occupied, I directed the cavalry, supported by 
the 4th division, under lieutenantgeneral Sir 
George Oathcart, to move forward, and take 
advanU^e of any opportunity to regain the 
heights ; and not having been able to accomplish 
this immediately, and it appearing that an attempt 
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'was making to remove the captured guns, the 
Bari of Lucan was desir^ to advance rapidly, 
follow the enemy i? their retreat, and tiy to 
prevent them from effecting their object. In the 
meanwhile, jthe Russians had tiino to re-fonn on 
their own grohnd, with artillery in front and upon 
their flanks.’ . Lot us next see iii what sense the 
Earl of Lucan, who commanded the whole of the 
cavalry, interpreted this order. In his dispatch 
or report to Lord Raglan, written- immediately 
after the battle, the carl said ; ‘ Being instructed 
to make a rapid advance to our front, to prevent 
the enemy carrying off the guns lost by the 
Turkish troops in the morning, I ordered the 
light brigade to advance in two lines, and sup- 
])Orted them with the heavy brigade.’ The words 
hero used do not differ much from those employed 
by Lord Raglau ; but the scctuel shewed that the 
same meaning was not attached in the two cases. 

Never before, perhaps, did a small body of light 
cavalry (Hussars, Lancers, and Light Dragoons) 
make such a charge at a well-appointed army 
of artillery, cavaliy, and infantry. Most of the 
Russian infantry as wcU as cavaliy had retired, 
except a small force in three of the redoubts — not 
from the field altogether, but to the reserve position, 
where the cavalry drew up in six solid divisions ; 
with six battalions of infantry behind them, othci-s 
on the flanks of the hills adjoining, and thirty 
pieces of artillery near them. Practically, there- 
fore, a few hundred horsemen attacked a coinplcto 
army drawn up in position. When the Earl of 
Lucan received the order to advance and retake 
the captured guns, ho was surprised, seeing the 
interpretation which ho put upon it ; and when 
tlie Kali of Cardigan, as second in command, was 
instructed to put tho order in execution, he was 
C(pially surprised, but hesitated not to obey it. 
‘It was late in the afternoon,’ said the carl on 
a subsequent occasion, ‘ when I received an order 
to attack the Russian forces in the valley, consisting 
of a long lino of guns drawn up in the form of 
batteries. I received that order, and I obeyed it,’ 
There appears to have been entertained a feeling 
that tho cavalry had effected little since tho 
landing at Old Fort ; many <jf the infantiy freely 
criticised tho horse— alleging that they should 
liavo foraged better for the aimy ; tliat they 
should have manoeuvred better at the Bulganak ; 
that they should have pushed forward after tho 
flying enemy at Alma ; and that they should have 
pursued the Russians whom they encountered at 
Mackenrio’s Farm during the flank-march. Some 
of the.?e whispered censures were directed against 
tho cavalry generals, some against the cavaliy as 
a whole ; but they created an indignaint . feeling, 
and a determination to diew what the ^valry 
could effect if opportunity should offer. It was a 
foolish criticism at .besi^ and was also miscliievous 
if it tondod, as some think, to drive the cavalry 
into a reokl<^ charge. The small band of barely 
870 horsemen advanced ; they proceeded for about 
a mile down and along a gentle descent, amid a 
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volley of round and grape shot vomited forth 
by batteries of cannon on the right and tiho 
left, and passing through a cloud . ot Rusna^ 
riflemen occupying the intermediate ground ; 
they advanced to within fifty yards ot\ the 
mouths of the cannon which they erroneously 
believed it was Lord Raglan’s wish they should 
capture ; and here they were indeed encircled 
in a very blaze of fire, from the front, right, and 
left. Stayed by nothing, tlicy galloped on, and 
literally galloped through tlio battery itself, cutting 
down tho artillciymeu as they passed. But what 
an unequal contest ! One sword was pitted against 
twenty swords, muskets, pistols, rifles, and cannon ; 
and the wonder is — not that so many of the small 
Britisli force were killed — but that any returned 
to tell of the fight. In two of the regiments, 
every officer, with one exception, was either killed 
or wounded, or had his horse shot or wounded 
under him. The heroic band not only reached 
and passed tho battery of guns, but cut through 
a mass of cavalry estimated at 5000 men. It 
would scarcely appear possible that such a feat 
could be achieved, were it not that the Russians, 
utterly confounded by so daring an attack— an * 
attack wliicli set at defiance all the recognised 
rules of military tactics— did not at first make ' 
tho most of their advantage. When the men 
found themselves in the rear of tho great body of 
the enemy’s cavalry, and began fully to appreciate 
tho peril of their position, they attempt^ to cut 
their way back again to tho place whence they 
started. Hero the destruction of this miniature 
force began in earnest. Wliccling round, and 
fighting their way back through any gaps offered, 
they encountered cavalry, infantry, and artillery- 
sabres, l)ayoiiets, bullOls, balls— every horse and 
rider being a special mark for a whole host of 
opponents ; and wlicn a small remnant reached 
the Allied position, the cheer which the men 
gave, at the thought of having ridden over a 
Russian battery and jncrccd tliveugh and through 
a phalanx of cavalry, was damped by the recol- 
lection of the comrades whom they had left 
behind them. The spectators on the heights 
liad watched tho advance in the first instanccH- 
Oanrobert ihaiwclling at the maiioDUvrc as much 
as he admired tho men, and Raglan perceiving 
at once that some mistake must have been made 
in tlie interpretation of his orders— and had paused 
in breathless anxiety during tlie brief period 
when the few Britisli were hidden among and 
behind tho Russian masses ; but when they saw 
the Lancers, and Hussars, and Light Dragoons, 
return by twos and threes, and riderless horses 
rushing back wildly, then did the truth become 
painfully apparent that'the little band had suffered 
gre^ly« General Klapka sMes : ‘ A French 
general, who witnessed that heroic scene, and 
who jpmarked tho imprudence of it, and tho total 
disre^rd of the commonest military rules, is said 
to have exclaimed : It is very fine ; but this 
. is n9t war 1” General Gortch^-k^^ff — nut to be 
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confounded with the commandcp-in-chicf on the 
Danube— having seen the annihilation of the 
English horse from the other side, expressed 
himself in less courteous terms on the following 
day to an English officer sent with a flag of truce 
to the Russian camp : The charge you made 
yesterday was very fine, hut permit me at the 
same time to ol»serve, that it was very stupid 
(trOs bete).” ’ * 

The narrations the survivors of tliis light 
brigade had to tell were full of marvels. One 
msin fell with thirteen lance-wounds. Another 
had six lance-wounds, two sahrc-cuts, a bullet in 
his cap, five in his saddle, his sword Lent hy a 
rifle-ball, and two horses killed under him, A 
third was surroun<lcd by four Cossacks at once ; lie 
killed three vvith his revolver, escaped with stabs 
in the side and the arm, had those wounds <lressed, 
and then wished to rejoin his comrades in the 
flght. Ca])taitt Nolan, who was concerned in 
the unfortunate misconccj)ti()u of Lord Raglan’s 
order, was stnick in tlio hreafrt by a shell ; lie gave 
a loud cry; his horse Inrucd and trotte<l ofl‘; and 
poor Nolan dropped from his sadrllc, to rise no 
more alive. It was a hitler moment (one officer 
writes), after they had hi-okeii through the lino 
of Russian cavahy, to look round and see that 
no supports had been able to reach them, and 
that they must cut their way back again as best, 
they could ; and he adds : ^ As wc could not hold 
our gi’ound, all our dead and badly wounded wei’c 
left iK'hind, and wo know not who are dead or 
who x*i*i«oiicrs. All Ibis makes mo miserable, 
even to write ; hut it is Ihc naked truth.’ One 
trooper speaks of thirty-five having started 
together, and of his .little party being reduced 
to nine •when they reached the camp. Another 
tells how tliat, when his regiment returned, there 
were so few officers left that it was doubtful 
■Nvho coiild command. All alike spoke of a 
mysterious mistake concerning the order ; for 
none could believe in the veritable character 
of such an item in tactics. 'Hie Russians may 
reasonably have been ‘petrified at the audacity 
of ilie attack ;* but Liprandi could not have 
admired the generalship that had ..led to it. 
Somewhat under 700 went out ; less than 200 
returned ; and this was the ‘ Jjight Cavalry (Jliaigo 
at Ikilaklava.’ 

The fifth and final stage in the battle may he 
regarded as that in Avliich Ccneral Canrobert 
sent some of his active troops to aid the British. 
A charge hy the Chasseurs d’ Afrupie, made against 
a gun-battery on the enemy’s right, had the oflect 
of drawing oiV some of the force that attacked 
the little hand of British light cavalr}*', ami of 
completing the final rout of the Russians. General 
Canrobert rcmarkcnl, in his dispatch concerning 
the battle, that it was evidently the intention 
of Liprandi to entice the Allies into a desertion 
of their excellent- ijosition on the plateau, and 

• T^e War in the J^aef, p. 96. 


a descent into the plain. ^I contented myself,’ 
he adds, ^witk uniting, at the request of Lord 
Raglan, my cavalry to the English horse, wliich 
occupied a position on the plain before Balaklava, 
and which had already executed a most bnlliant 
charge against the enemy’s cavalry. Besides this, 
and while Lord Raglan established two divisions 
of infantry before the port^ I caused all the men 
that 1 could spare from my first division to descend 
to the foot of iho slopes of our position.’ Canrobert 
spoke of the light cavalry charge as one in which 
the inen were 'led away by too much ardour;’ 
ho did not at tliat time know that a misconstrued 
ovflcr had occasioned it. Seeing the perilous 
condition of this small band, he sought Jiow to 
rcn<lor aid ; ho attacked, with his Chasseurs 
d’Afriqnc, a battery of Russian guns and several 
battaliotis of infantry, forced them to retreat, and 
thus removed i»art of tlio pressure weighing so 
severely on the small British force. 

The remainder of the day’s proceedings consisted 
ill a series of minor attacks suggested hy the 
divergent plans of the o])])oiicnt generals. Liprandi 
wislied, beyond anything else, to obtain possession 
of Balaklava, as a move that would render 
important ai(l to Menchikoff in defending Sebas- 
topol, and to oficefc this, he sought to draw the 
Allies away to another part of the field of contest ; 
hut Raglan, knowing full well the value of 
Balaklava as a base of operations, contented 
himself with maintaining that position. TJio 
earthen redoubts abandoned by the Turks wore 
niucli contested at later periods of the day ; hut 
each side regarded them as subsidiary to the more 
important post of Balaklava. As evening closed 
in, the Russians retired behind the hills, and the 
battle ended — a battle in whicli the Allies ha<l 
acted throughout on the defensive, except in 
relation to the light cavalry charge. 

Tu General Japrandi’s account of the battle, 
transmitted hy rrince Menchikoff to St rclcrshurg, 
and published hy the Russian government in the 
Inmlidc nearly the Avholo of the Russian 

manenuvres arc described as havingd)cen brilliantly 
successful. The principal officers under Liprandi, 
named in this dispatcli, arc Levontsky, Hemiakinc, 
Grihbc, Scudari, Ryjoff, Jabrokitsky, Ycropkine, 
Gversivanofli and Willehraiidt, Liprandi dwells 
with unction on the conduct of the 'terrified 
Turks’ at the redoubts. After narrating the 
capture of the redoubts, ho states that Jn No. 1 
he found three rampart-guns, two in No. 2,. three 
in No. 3, and three in No. 4, besides tents, 
engineers’ tools, and powder-magazines. It is 
remarkable that Liprandi, though acknowledging 
a slight chock received hy his cavalry from the 
English cavalry, and a harassing fire from rifles 
on his flank, is entirely silent concerning the 
gallant stand made hy the Highlanders.. The 
dispatch is confused in those parts relating to 
the two charges by the British heavy and light 
cavalry brigades; but it tells of the 'brilliant 
success’ of a fiank-chargo by three squadrons of 
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Bussian lancers ; which charge would appear^ from 
the context^ to haTe been made on tho retreating 
ligM brigade ; for Liprandi claims to have killed 
400 British, wounded 60, and captured 22, at 
that spot. 

Wlien the day’s sanguinary work was ended, 
it was found that the cavalry — as may be inferred 
from the nature of tho attacks — ^liad suffered more 
severely than the infantry. There wore about 
40 cavalry and artillery officers killtSd or wounded, 
together with 400 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and nearly as many horses. The infantry 
loss was trifling. MencUikofl;' acknowledged to a 
loss of 300 Russian infantry, without naming tho 
numbers in cavalry. 

Such was the battle of Balaklava. It bceamo 
speedily evident that some misconception ha<l Jed 
to tlic light cavalry charge. Lord Raglan, scrupu- 
lously avoiding all occasions of disagreement, 
passed tlie matter lightly over in liis dispatch in 
llicse words : ‘ From some misconceplion of the 
instruction to advance, the licutenant-gcuenil con- 
sidered that he was hound to attack at all hazai^ls; 
and he, accordingly, ordered ]\Iajor-goneral the 
Farl of Cardigan to move forward witli tlio liglit 
hrigailo.’ Tt did not escape notice, liowever, 
tliut while praising the officers of tho liglit 
brigade, tlio commander Avithlicld ])raiso from the 
Karl of Lucan. Time passed; the subje<!t was 
much discussed at tho cam]) ; and at length the 
lioniloii newspapers containing liord Raglan's 
dispatch reached the army. Tho Earl of JiUcan, 
si ill retaining his position as chief of fho cavalry, 
then addressed a Jong letter to Lord Raglan, which 
at a later date was read before the House of Lords 
and printed in the debates. After complaining of 
the serious nature of the ‘misconception* attributed 
to liim, the earl gave an account of tho trans- 
action.’^ 'Whether or not any correspondence 


* Tho ehlof part** of this letter nro tho followmifi — • Siirfly, 
))ty lord, this is a frrnrc charj^e, and an imputation retli'utfntr 
.‘t riously on my profcnsioiial charnolcr. I cannot remain ailont. 
It is, I feel, incumbent on mo to state those facts whieli I caimot 
doubt must .clear me from what I respectfully submit is altogether 
immerlterl. ‘Tlio cavalry Avas formed to support an intended 
movement of tho infantry, when Captain Nolan, the aid-de-camp 
ol' the quartern) aster-gencrul, eumc up to me at speed, and placed 
in my hands this w'rif ten inslructiou : 

“Lord Ra(;1an wislies tho cavalry to adraneo rapidly to tho 
f)*ont, follow the enemy, and try to prevent the enemy carrying 
away the >pan 9 . Troop of horse-artillery may accompany. I'reiich 
cavalry is on your left. 

Immediate. II. Aiunv.” 

After carefully rcadlnpr this order, I hesUated, and nrirofl flio 
usclossneas of euoh an attack, and tho dang-ers attcndinir it. The 
nld-dc camp, in a most authoritative tone, stated that they wire 
Lord Haglan’e orders that tho cavalry Hhonld attack linmedlately. 
I asked him : “ Where and what to do 1 ” aa neither enemy nor 
0ans w(*ro within* sight. He replied, in a most disrespectful but 
Bi^iflcant tnanncr, ixUnting to the further end of tho valley : 
“There, my lord, is your enemy; there arc yonr Kuns.” So distinct, 
in my c^inlon, was your written instruction, and so positive and 
urgent were the ordors delivered by the uul-de-eamp, that 1 felt it 
was imperative on me te obey, and 1 informed Lord Cardliyon that 
he was to advanee ; and to the objections he made— and in which 1 
entirely agreed— I replied that tho order was from your lordship, 
llaving decided against my conviction to make the movement, I 
did nil in my power to render it us little perilous as ix>ssihle. 1 
funned the brigade In two lines, and led to its support two regi- 
ments of heavy cavalry, tho S^ts Greys and Royals, and only 
halted them when they had reached the spot from which they 
could protect the retreat of the light cavalry In the event of their 
being ponoed by Iho enonyi and when, having already lost many 


immediately followed the writing of this letter, 
it became afterwards fully evident that each 
officer retained his own opinion, and that an 
estrangement existed between them as long as 
tho earl remained at the camp. Lord Raglan 
deemed tho letter one that ought not to have 
been addressed to him, and recommended its 
Avithdrawal : tho oarl declined ; whcroupoii tho 
commander wrote homo to the iMinister of War,, 
enclosing a coj^y of tlio eaiTs letter, and giving 
snc4 a version of tho transaction as appeared to 
Lord Raglan to ho correct. This imparted a 
more pcrioua aspect to the discussion ; for TiOrd 
Raglan now dwelt upon ttco misooneeptions, 
instead of merely one, which he liad to attribute to 
tho carl.* Taking llio two consecutive orders into 
cousidcralion, and tlio periods of the battle at 
whicli they were issued, it appears to have been 
Lord Raglan’s intention that the cavalry should 
aid in regaining the heights surmounted by the 

ortlccrs aud men by the fire from the batteries and fort, any fuVlhcr 
advance would have exjioscd them to dost ruction. 

l^ly lord, I conftid(‘rc'd at the lime- T am still of tho same ojimion 
— that 1 followed the only course open to me. As a lieutenant- 
i^enera), (lonbtle^!'<, 1 have discretionary jiower; but to take upon 
myself to disobey an ordir written by my coinmandurin-ehief 
within a few minutes of its delhery, and given iroiii an clevttu^ 
position commanding an intire view of all tins batteries ami tho 
])osition of the enemy, would liave been nothing less than direct 
di..(»bedieiieii of orders, wilhoiil any other reason than that I pre- 
ferred my own opinion to that of my general, anti, in this instunce, • 
must have exposed im* and tho cavalry to uspcrsluns against 
which it might have been (Ultienll to defend ourselves. 

It Khonld also be remembered that tho tiid-de'Camp, well informed 
of tho intentions of his general and the objects ho hatl in view, nfler 
first insisting on an immediate charge, lhi*ii placed hiinself in front 
of one of the leading squadrom’, where he fell the first vlciim. 

I did not dare so to disobey your lordship; and il is tho opinion 
of {'Very oiiieer of rank in this army to whom 1 have bhewn your 
Instructions, that it was not possible "for me to do so,* 

* The following are the principal passages in this letter, as read 
before the Jiousfj (»f J.ords : — ‘ The Earl of Lucan has referred to mv 
flUputeh ; and, fiir fr(»m being willing to alter on« word of ii, \ 
am prepared to declare that not only <IUI the lieutenant-general 
niisconeeivo tlu) wriif<'n instruction that was sent Iiim, hut that 
there was nothing in that iastruotion which called on him to attack 
at all hazards, or to nnderlalve the ojicratlon whicli led to such a 
hrilliant display of gallantry on the pait of the light brigade, aud, 
unhappily, at the same lime oeeasioned t.ucli lamentable casualties 
in every' regiment comi>o.-ing it. In his lordship’s letter, he is 
wholly silent with respj.'ct to a pi’cvious order which had been sent 
him. lie merely says that the cavalry was formed to support an 
intended imiveiiient of the infant ty. That jn'cvious order was In 
the following words ; — The caMilry to advance and take advuiitago 
of any o]>porlii;nty to recover the heights, 'I’ht-y will lie supported 
hy Iirfantry, which has been onlen-d tq advance on twai fronts." 
This order did rmt seem to me to hn\e been attended to, and there- 
fore It was that tho InMnn tiiui by t'aptain Nt>lan was forwanled 
to him. Lord Liomti must have read the first oriicr with very Utllo 
attention, fi»r he now' state*; tliut cavalry was fiirnitid to supjjfO't 
the infantiy, whereas lie was told by Hrigadier-gcneral Airoy that 
the cavalry was to advance, und take advantage of any opportunity 
to recover the heights, ami that they would bo supported by 
infnnlrj’”— not that tin y were to Kiipport the infantry ; and so lUllo 
had he sought to do as ho liad bi-eii tlirected, that he had no men in 
advance of his main body, madi: no attempt to regain the height-^, 
and was so litt’e informerl of tho position of tho enemy, that h(^ 
nskeil (’aplain Nolan “ where, and wlnit ho was to attack, us iicitlicr 
enemy nor gnus were Iji sight.” Tills, your Grace will observe, la 
the Jieutenniit-genc'rurs owm admission. The result of his iiialti’n- 
tion to tho livsl order was, that it jxqvqv occurred to him that the- 
seeoiid tvas connecKvl with and n repetition of the first. lie viowetl 
It only ns a iKisllive order to attack at all hosards (the word ** attack,” 
be it observed, was not made uso of in General Alrey’s iitde) an 
unknown enemy, whose position, numbers, and eomposiiion ho 
W'ua wholly unacquainted with, and whom, In consiupienep of a 
previous order, he had taken no step whatever to watch. I uiidmibt- 
cdly had no Intention that he sbouM make such an attack ; thcro 
was nothing in the instruction to require it; and, therefore, I 
conceive 1 w'as fully justified in stating to yonr Grace what was the 
exact truth — that the charge arose from the misconceplion of un 
order for the advance, which Lord Lucan considered obliged him 
to attack $t all hazards. I wish I could say, my lord (lake, that, 
having decided against his conviction to make the movement, ho 
did all he could to render it as little perilous as possible* This, 
indeed, is far ft-om being the case, in my Judgment.’ 
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redoubts taken from the Turks, or, in default of 
this, to prevent the Russians from carrying off 
the guns from those redoubts. In what sense 
the earl understood these instructions, his own 
letter explains. Whether Captain Nolan rightly 
iuierpretod and rightly conveyed the message 
intrusted to him, can never be known : ho fell 
gallantly in the charge that followed. The 
Earl of Lucan, addressing the House of Lords 
on the subject, made a comment which seems to 
shew that a mere verbal error may in part lyive 
occasioned the sad misconception. Speaking of 
Lord Raglan’s first order, ho said : ‘ The order 
put into my hands was : 

cavalry to advance, and take ml vantage of 
any opportunity to recover the l)cights. They will 
be supported by infantry, which has been ordered. 
Advance on two fronts.” 

The original order did not say to advance 
but it is possible that the word “to” may have 
been inserted by mistake in the copy wlncli I 
furnished to Lord llaglaii, and I therefore wish to 
impute nothing to his lordship with respect to it. 
There was a full stop after the word “ ordered,” 
there was no “to,” and there was a large “ A ” to 
“advance.” It would have made a great difibreiiec 
if “to” had been inserted and advance” had com- 
menced with a small “ a,” so as to make llio whole 
one sentence. But the sentence, “ Advance on two 
fronts,” stood by itself.* If a small error like this 
led to the calamity, the occurrouee is, perhaps, 
still more to be regretted. The carl, foi'ling more 
and more seycrely the position in which ho was 
placed, demanded a. court-martial, that the whole 
subject might be investigated : this demand Avas 
refused by Lord Ila^^iiige, the commnii<Icr-in- 
ehief, with the sanction of the govciiimcnt ; and 
the I louse of Lords shewed a disinclination to 
permit lengthened discussions on the matter 
during its sittings. The newspapers then l>ccamc 
the vehicle of coimnunicatioiis, together with 
pamphlets, and even volumes; and during many 
months a vehement, and often acrimonious, contest 
was kept up between tlic advocates on <lificrcnt 
sides. The controveray was never satisfactorily 
closed. It was never clearly shewn whether the 
blame were distributable between Lord Raglan, 
(icneral Airey, Captain Nolan, and the Karl of 
Lucan ; or in what proportions ; or whether the 
carl and the captain, (jr the cJirl only, were 
responsible for the error. All that the nation 
fully knew was — tlmt two-tliirds of the numbers 
in a gallant body of men were struck down in 
attcmi>ting to achieve something, they knew not 
what, against a force that rendered success almost 
impossible. 

When the Queen thanked her army for its 
conduct at tlie battle of Balaklava, she said : * Her 
Majesty has learned with deep concern that the 
repulse of tlie enemy was not effected without a 
heavy loss of the division of cavalry, more espe- 
cially of the light brigade ; but the brilliancy of the 
charge, and the gallantry and discipline evinced 


by all, have never been surpassed even by British 
soldiers under similar circumstances.’ There was 
reference to ‘ the distinguished service performed 
on this occasion hy Major-gonoral Bir Colin 
Campbell,’ and to 4he gallant services of the 
Earl of Cardigan and the Honourable Briga<lier- 
general Scarlett, who commanded the two brigades 
of cavalry, and so nobly sustained the honour of 
that distinguished and important arm of Her 
Majesty’s service ; ’ but the Earl of Lucan was 
only mentioned in connection with the good 
conduct of those who were under him — a dis- 
tinction little likely to heal the wounds connected 
with this unfortunate affair. 


THE TWO BATTLES OF INKER MANN. 

Tlic battle of Baliiklava was only one among 
a series of occurrences arising out of the system 
of tactics adoi^ted by rrinco Mcncliikoff, Finding 
that the Allies, although making little progress in 
the siege of Sebastopol, w^cro gradually enlarging 
and strengthening the siege-works, he determined 
on a i)lan, rendered possible by his command of 
the roads IVotii the interior of the Crimea — tliat of 
harassing the besiegers in their rear, attempting 
to disturb their security at Balaklava, and Avearing 
them doAvn by imposing a necessity for incessant 
watchfulness. The battles of Inkermaim were links 
ill this chain. In familiar parlance, one battle only 
is spoken of— the tnily great contest of the 5th of 
November but the splendour of that achieve- 
ment should not throw into oblivion the minor 
but still gallant struggle of tlio 2Gth of October 
near the samo spot. lu future pages, these two 
battles, if mentioned together, . may conveniently 
bo distinguished as the ^ first’ and the ^ great;’ 
*but the ‘Battle of Inkermann,’ without further 
definition,' will ahvays refer to the Avoiiderful 
encounter on the Gtli of November — an encounter 
'which, in many of its features, has i^erhapa had 
no parallel in modern times. 

The contest on the 25^1, let tlio opponents have 
shared the glory how they may, certainly gave 
the Russians i>osscssion of advantages not before 
held by them. It enabled them to hold a position 
‘on the loft bank of the Tclieruaya, within half 
an hour’s march of the English lines, and an 
lioui-’s of their head-quarters ; and the Allies 
liad not sutticient troops to dislodge them from 
this position without weakening too much the 
force before Sebastopol. Lord Raglan himself 
admitted this, in the following passage of his 
dispatch : — ‘ The means of defending the extensive 
position which had been occupied by the Turkish 
troops ill the morning, having proved wholly 
inadequate, I deemed it necessary, in concurrenco 
with General Canrobert, to withdraw from', the 
lower range of heights, and to concentrate our 
forco— which 'will be increased by a considerable 
body of . seamen, to be landed from the ships 
under the authority of Admiral Dundas — 
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immediately in front of the narrow valley leading 
into Balaklava, and upon the precipitous heights 
upon our right, thus affording a narrower line 
of defence,^ In short, the plateau occupied by 
the Allies required for its defence all the available 
ti-oops, without any descent into the plain watered 
by the Tchemaya. Prince Mcnchikoff was not 
ignorant of tins fact ; and when Liprandi, arrived 
on the 15th at Simferopol with his reinforcements 
—most of whom had travelled 400 miles round 
from Moldavia, after the intervention of Austria : 
an intervention which in this way embarrassed 


rather than assisted the Allies in the Crimea — 
the prince immediately assumed the offensive. 
General Klapka, who awards scanty praise to 
the Allied generals on most occasions, defends 
them from a reproach that they had not driven 
the Russians across the Tchernaya immediately 
after the battle of Balaklava. *My belief is— 
and the hard-fought victory of Inkermann bears 
witness to it — that a precipitate attack upon the 
strong position captured by the Russians on the 
25tli of October, would most likely have led to 
a wanton sacrifice of the troops, and rendered 



StR Ds Lacy Evans. 


the Allies incapable of successfully repulsing the 
grand attack of their enemy ten days later. 
Economy of forces had already hccornc a duty 
of the first impoiiance with the Allies, who w'ere 
consequently right in not staking their armies 
on one cast of the die, except in ease of diro 
necessity.’ 

The minor battle of Inkermann, or skirmish 
and repulse, occurred oh the day after the battle 
of Bal^lava. It was not occasioned by an attack 
from Liprandi’s army, remaining encamped near 
the .Tchemaya — although there can ho little 
doubt that this general held himself in readiness 
to take advantage of any contingency arising 
therefrom — it was the result of a sortie from 
Sebastopol. Lord Raglan touched very briefly 
upon this struggle in his dispatch: ^The enemy 


moved out of Sol>astopol on the 26tli with a 
largo force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery — 
amounting, it is said, to (1000 or 7000 men — and 
attacked the left of the 2d division, commanded 
by Licutenjint-gcncral Sir do Lacy Evans, who 
speedily and energetically repulsed them, assisted 
by one of the batteries of the 1st division and 
some guns of the light division, and supported 
by the brigade of Guards and by several regiments 
of tho 4th division, and in rear by. the French 
division commanded by General Bosquet, who 
was most eager in his desiro to give him every 
aid.’ 

In tho detailed dispatch of Sir de Lacy Evans, 
however, tho manoeuvres were more fully noticed. 
The Russian infantry and artillery, emerging from 
^bastopol, and preceded by a cloud of skirmishers^ 
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Bussiau force ia the Valley of the Tohernaya 
was -greatly increased^ and was pushed on to 
the heights contiguous to Balaklava. The Allies 
immediately caused their lines of defence to be 
strengtbeiiod ; but it is remarkable to observe 
that Lord Raglan made no mention of any 
strengthening at the point opposite the village 
of Inkermann, where the ascent fi’om tlio valley 
is sufficiently easy to i)ermit . an attack if the 
heights bo undefended. His lordship said : ‘ The 
movements of the Russians have induced mo 
to place as strong a force as I can dispose of on 
the precipitous ridge in that direction (tlic plain 
of Uio Tchcruaya), in order to prevent any attempt 
to get rounrl to Balaklava ; and the whole line 
is strengthened by a breast-work which has been 
thrown up by tlie Highland brigade, the royal 
marines, and the Turkish troops — tlius circumscrib- 
ing that part of the position ; while immediately 
in front of the goigo leading into that town, a 
strong redoubt is in course oi‘ being constructed, 
which is to bo garrisonc<l by tlic lJ3d regiment, 
and armed with several guns ; and on tlie high* 
ground behind and to the left is a battery maimed 
by seamen, which terminates the pijsitioii to be 
(hifeiidod by tlio troops under llic command of 
Major-general Sir Colin Campbell.’ Still, no 
mention of the position at liikcrmann, although 
this dispatch was written on the dd of November, 
bord Jiaglau watched Menelukoif on one side, and 
Idpraudi on the otlior ; and even in regard to 
those two oj^pononts ho said: ‘I should bo more 
satistiod if I could liavo occupied the position 
in considei’ably greater strongth.’ He appears to 
liave been entirely ignorant of Dauneuberg’s 
movements at that time. 

Knowing that liis army -was far too weak for 
the onerous duties imposed upon it ; foreseeing 
that he had an anxious responsibility to look 
forward to ; believing that the Rujisians, besides 
stroiigtlicning their works, had r(?ccived con- 
siderable reinforcements — the Ih-itish commander 
v/as still far from susj>ecting the tremendous 
nature of the preparations made by the enemy 
for the r)th of November, tlic day of tlio 
Battle op lNKl^MA^N : ho did not know 
that priestly fanaticism and imperial encourage- 
ment were to bo added to military ardour. 
Shortly before that day, General Dannenberg 
arrived at Sebastopol, via Pcrckoj) and Sirnfcroxiol, 
with a well-appointed army of 30,000 men, to 
augment those already under Mcncliikoff an<l 
Liprandi: it was composed of the lOtli, lltli, 
and 12th divisions, each consisting of sixteen 
battalions of infantry, two batteries of artillery, 
and a strong force of cavalry. To impart greater 
importance to this army and its mission, Daimen- 
herg was accompanied by tho Grand-dukes Michael 
and Nicholas, tiie third and fourth sons of tho 
czar-^young men who, it -was doubtless hoped, 
would for the first time witness a splendid victory 
gained by Russian troops. On tho 3d, at a councU 
of war, it was determined that an attack should 


be made upon tho Allied forces two days after- 
wards ; tho army was to -advance towards 
Inkermann, take possession of tho fortified works 
crowning the heights, and surround the plain 
or valley of Iho Tchcruaya : this accomplished, 
the castoni dcfcncc-works of tho Allies on the 
^plateau and near Balaklava were to be attacked ; 
while, at a concerted peiiocl, a vigoi’ous sortie 
was to be made from the south-west of Sebastopol 
upon the French siege-works. Mcuchikoif took 
: upon himself the command of the iow’n and the 
management of the sortie ; while one of tho 
Gortcliakolls was intrusted with the command 
of the army of operation in the Held — tho two 
grand-dukes being placed uj)on the staff. 

Extraordinary was the scene lU’esentcd on the 
4tli of November. Bishops belonging to tlie 
Russo-Greek Church liad accompanied the new 
fiviuy ; and these performed a mass witli all pomp 
and solemnity in the midst of tho troops. One 
of the prelates then addressed tho Russian soldiers, 
lie reminded tJicin of their duty to the czar; 
ho pointed to tho grand -dukes as the czar’s 
ropreseutatives, who liad come to participate in 
' Ihcir labours and their glories ; he smoothed 
down the recollections of the battle of the Alma ; 
he spoke of the l]ngli:di sohlicrs as poor beings 
hostile to the cause of Goil, and of tho French 
as merely tho descendants of those .who had 
been defeated in Ilu.ssia in 1812; he told them 
that tho English cam]) contained enormous riches, 
one-third ))art of which the magnanimous czar, 
their fallier and friend, had made ovci* to them, 
in the event of their winning the approaching 
battle; he announced tlie czar’s prospectiv'c gift 
of a iiiontlus ])ay and rations to every one who 
niiglit be wounded in the battle ; he bade them 
j’enicmber, tliat if they shuubl gloriously fall in 
God’s cause, they luiglit by will dispose of their 
share in tho booty ; and ho ended by invoking 
a blessing and distributing medals. Thus were 
Janaticisni and cii[)idity appealed to, Jis moans 
of exciting the men to IVenzii'ii exi;rtions on the 
i morrow ; and to add to thcic, libations of ardent 
sj)irits were served out in the dead of tho night, 
to render the men still more reckless wdicn the 
hour for commencing the attack should amve. 

Huiulay morning came. Dark, misty, murky, 
damp ; all the discomforts of November combined, 

I in a manner to rcinler worn-out troops wistful 
of a day of rest. The ofliccs of religion can be 
sparingly attended to at such a time, and amid 
such scenes ; jet did the army-chaplains strive 
to effect something that miglit remind them 
all of the Sabbath. A • clergyman, lodged at 
Balaklava, set out at an early hour to reach the 
plateau on which the 2d division was encamx)cd ; 
ho rode onwards and upw’ards, doubtful whether 
his path were not a iirecarious one, in the 
immediate vicinity of the enemy; until at length 
he heard firing; then more firing; then a roar 
that plainly told of largo bodies of men in' 
I dSadly conflict. It was tlio battle of Inkermann, 
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already comnioncod, and turning a day of peace 
into a day of blood. The weeping mist ^Irew 
a veil over the scene; but his eyes were 'soon 
saddened by the sight of poor shattered bodies 
brought to tho rear: his priestly services wore 
suddenly chocked, or turned into a different 
channel. 

Inkermann, where this terrible struggle was 
at that moment being carried on, is i>roperly 
tho name of a village adjacent to numerous 
remarkable caves in the face of a limestone 
rock nearly perpendicular, and many hundred 


feet in height ; but the soldiers were accustomed 
to ax>ply the name generally to the village, the 
valley, and the heights on .either side. In pass- 
ing ^ong the valley, the diffs on the nortli-east 
or right side are seen to be completely dotted 
over with hollows or caverns, supposed to have 
been human habitations at some remote period 
in tho history of the Crimea. Cells, passages^ 
and grottos of extraordinary character, still exist ; 
though many ancient portions have been burnt 
into lime or built into the structures of Sebastopol. 
It is tho opinion of Montperoux'^ that these 
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mountain-caves at Inkermann were the work 
of the Taurcans, at least as remote in time as 
the days of tho Ilcraclcans and Jlosi>horiaiis ; 
jirobably more so. On one occasion, the two 
nations just named joined their forces to repel 
a Tauro-Scythian chief ; and Diopliantes, tlio 
general sent by Mitliridates, recognising the 
strength of tho position now called Inkermann, 
built a fortress there, and named it Eupatorion,. 
in honour of his sovereign. Thus Inkermann wiw 
a fortified post 2000 years before Sebastopol 
existed. Traces of occupation by later races are 
observable, and tho Avild beauty of tho spot has 
attracted tho attention of many travellers ; but 
the Tatar Village of Inkermann itself is small 
and insignificant. • 

It is scarcely too' much to say that the battle of 


Inkermann rcsnlted from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance by the Allied generals with the roads of 
api)roach to Sebastopol ; or, if knoAvn, that the 
roads wore not sufficiently attended to. When, 
after tho celebrated flank-march, Lord liaglan and 
his jirincipal staff-officers went out to make their 
first reconnaissance of the town, they stopped at the 
mound afterwards called Cathcart’s Hill, opposite 
the small Russian earthwork soon to become the 
formidable Redan ; then, and then for the first 
time, were they impressed with the unexpected 
and unwelcome truth that the place could not 
be taken by a coup de mm% but that all the 
preparations for a formal siege would be neces- 
saiy. Still, tliey believed that, commanding^ all 

* Voyaffe Autour du Caucaae, 
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tho roads leading to the southern half of 
Sebastopol, they could prevent ingress and egress 
of troops. One road, coming westward from 
Yalta and Baidar, and called the Woronzow or 
Voronzoff Road, after tho name of tho prince 
by whom it was consti'ucted, crossed the plain 
of the Tchemaya closa by the range of small hills 
whereon tho Turkish redoubts, captured on tho 
25th of October, had been ^constnicicd ; it was 
met, at tho western end of this range, by 
another road coming from Mackenzie’s Farm 
and Traktir Bridge, and then ascended to the 
plateau ; after traversing which for about three 
miles, it entered Sebastopol near the Redan. 
Another road, following a southerly direction from 
Eupatoria, crossed the Tchernaya at Inkermauu 
Bridge, ascended to the plateau near that ])oint, 
and joined the Woronzow road at a windmill. 
A'ow, tho British commander, disposing his troops 
on the platCcau in a semicircle, or at least a curved 
line, commanded both these roads : the 1st and 2d 
divisions being encamped on either side of the 
inkermann Bridge road ; and the 4th and light 
divisions on citlier side of tho Woronzow road. But 
the question still remained, whether there existed 
another road into Sebastopol ? To come from 
Inkermann Bridge to that town by way of ibe 
])lutoau involved four or five miles of steep and 
fatiguing road ; whereas tlio straight distance 
along the south side of the harbour was niulor 
two miles. It was ])clieved by some of the otlicers 
in the Allied army that the plateau, or its outlying 
spurs and rocks, lie so close to the harbour as to 
leave insufficient space for a road along the beach : 
this being so, the Allies were iii possession of 
the only avenues wlicreby stores could enter tlie 
town otherwise than by boats across the harbour ; 
;nid it would, for the same reason, be impossible 
for tlio besieged to transport artillery along the 
south side of .the harbour, and ascend the 
Inkermann licights, whereon the 1st -nd 2J 
divisions were encamped. On tho other hand, 
many believed that tho Russians had constructed 
a roatl in this disputed direction ; that such a 
road would be quite hhldcn from troops on the 
plateau above ; that any amount of reinforcements 
or ammunition could enter Sebastopol without 
hindcrance at any hour of the day or night ; an<l 
that, in like manner, battalions and artillery couhl 
emerge from Sebastopol, and, keeping quite out 
of sight from tho hciglits, reach a point whore tlio 
plateau could be ascended, nearly opposite the 
village of Inkermann, and then appear suddenly 
before tho Allied encampment. It was afterwards 
known that this second supposition was correct ; 
but the question was doubtful iii the minds of the 
generals at tho time, and hence a neglect of 
precautions, followed by the battle of Inkermauu. 
But, even if allowance be made for the absence 
of information on this point, there yet remains 
an unaccountable remissuess on the part of the 
Allies. Tho immense roinforceihents received 
by the Russians were well known, for they had 


been soon ; yet no additional defences were thrown 
lip, no precautions taken on the night of the 4th, 
other than had been made when the enemy was # 
much weaker. Tho attack at Inkermann in tho 
early mom of tho 5th appears to have been a 
surprise to those who ought not to have left 
room for such a suri>rise. It became afterwards 
known that the officers of the briga<les encamped 
near Inkermann liad from the first considered 
their position to be insufficiently defended, but 
that their representations to this effect had been 
overruled. The siege was maintained by British 
and French against Russians ; but the Russians 
were ]>lanniiig a counter-siege on their own 
account, and in another way, which the Allied 
commanders should have foreseen. 

In the dead of the flight, wdien officers and men 
were eiidcavouring to snatch a few hours’ repose 
from their weary work, the outlying pickets of the 
55t]i heard bolls ringing and multitudes chanting 
in, Sebastopol : they did not then know what it 
meant. At two o’clock on the morning of the 
5t]i, tlie same pickets lieard a continuous low 
rumbling sound in the valley : they did not then 
know what it meant. It was only afterwards 
tliat the Allies comprehended the purport of these ' 
sounds — first a solemn religions service in Sebas- 
tojx)!, and tlicn a conveyance of artillery from 
that town to Inkermann by way of the concealed 
road under the heights whereon the British ivere 
encamped. Tlie sentinels reported what they 
hoard, but without inducing any measures of 
])recaution. Six o’clock approached, and then 
Russians appeared, at .such a spot and in such 
a way as to capture some of the most advanced 
inckcts, while other sentries stood their ground, 
and the rest hastened to .alarm the c.ainp. Imme- 
diately on llic alarm being given, tho comm.anders 
of tho various brigailcs made arrangements to 
render assistance. Brigadier-general reuuefathcr 
brought the 2d division, with its guns, into position. 
Sir George Brown so aiTangcd itlie light division 
th.at llic 1st brigade, under Major-general Codring- 
ton, might occupy the long slopes on the left 
towards SchastopoJ, to protect (he right battery ; 
while the 2d brigade, luiiler Brigadier-general 
Bullcr, formed on tlie left of the 2d division. 
The 2d brigade of the 1st division, comprising 
the Iligblanders, under Sir Colin Campbell, w.as 
gu.anling (be iinj)oi't.aiit position near tho gorge 
of Balaklava, and was not brought into active 
service during this battle ; but tlie 2d brigade, 
consisting of the Guards, under tho Duke of 
Cambridge and Major-general Bcutlnck, proceeded 
to the front, and took up a most important 
position on the extreme right — in ‘ alignement’ 
or in the Scamo right line with the 2d division, 
but separated from it by a etcep and precipitous 
ravine. The 4th division in like manner h.ad 
its two brigades separated ; Sir George Cathcart 
placed tho 1st brigade, under Brigadier-general 
Goldie, on the left of the road leading from the 
plateau to Inkermann ; Avhile the 2d, under 
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Brigadier-general Torrens, proceeded to the right 
of tlie same road, and to the ridge overhanging 
the Valley of the Tchomaya. The 3d division, 
under Sir Richard England, had various duties 
iiilrustcd to it, among 'which was that of guai’ding 
tlic trenches ; hut it was not so placed as to incur 
severe loss on this bloody day. The artillery 
was brought into action at the most favourable 
])oinls that could bo selected, and rendered a 
terrible account of its day’s doings. It did not 
fall to the lot of the cavalry to bo called into 
active sciwicc. 

fcieldoni in the annals of war lias there been 
BO siuall a body of men called upon suddenly to 
defend so important a position against a vast 
and complete army. Many of the British soldiers 
had been in the trenches or on picket-duty all 
night, and few or none had breakfitsted, when, 
ere daylight liad scarcely broken, the Russians 
appeared like a dark torrent, jiouring in upon 
them ill numbers not even to be guessed, and 
from a direction but iinpcrfocdy coin preh ended. 
No time was offered for considoration ; no 
conference with commanders as to the best nu)dc 
of defence to he oflercd : a sudden demand was 
made upon the licroic qualities of each individual 
man, for each had to he in many rcsjiccts a 
general to himself. Strong as were the columns 
Bcnt in by the Russians to the oxtrouio right 
of the British iiosition, the pickets <lefoiidcd tlic 
ground inch by inch, against an enemy whose 
masses would have been i)crfcctly appalling to 
troops who stopped to consider iiumhors, but who 
at that moment thought of nothing hnt a defence 
of the posts intrusted to them. The morning was 
more than usually dark ; a small, thick, blinding, 
drizzling rain was falling; and tlius it hai)pciie(l 
that the troops engaged in deadly conAict could see 
little more of each other than was revealed by the 
Hashes of artillery and musketry — an obscurity 
that augmented the di*ead terrors of the scene. 
As the fitful gleams of light became more and 
more vivid, tlio British began to perceive the 
tremendous nature of tlic attack made upon them. 
Under cover of a vast cloud of skirmishers, 
supported by dense columns of infantry, the 
Russians had advanced numerous batteries of 
guns of laigo calibre to the high ground on the 
opposite side of the Valley of Inkcrniaiin, facing 
the camp of the 2d division ; while powerful 
columns of infantry had hscended the slopes, and 
commenced an attack on the British brigades. 
On the left, too, ranges of artillery were detected, 
until it became by degrees evident that the 
Russians had h.ardly fewer than ninety largo guns 
in the field, besides those in the forts at Sebastopol 
and in the ships in the hai’hour, some of great 
calibre. When the skirmiBhers and pickets had 
had their first brush, and the latter had been 
driven in, the Russians, under cover of thick 
underwood, advanced in two heavy bodies, and 
attacked a small earthen battery which had been 
constructed for two guns, hut was not armed. 


This memorablo earthwork, called indifferently 
the Band-bag Battery and the Two-gun Battery, 
was mei*oly a wall or . rampart of earth, about 
eight feet high, five feet thick, and thb'ty feet 
long; it -was pierced for two 18-pounder guns, 
and was ‘revfitcd’ or faced with gabions and 
sand-bags ; there was no banquette or raised step 
inside, whereon the men might stand to fire 
through the ciiibr^urcs or over tho crest — an 
omission that rendered tho defence of the battery 
more clifiicult than it would othciwise have been, j 
At this spot was virtually the commencement of | 
the battle ; and the defence there made was one | 
of the most cxtraordiuaiy recorded in military i 
iiistoiy. 

It strikingly illustrates the delicate position of 
a commaiuicr, expected to award due honour 
to all who act worthily under liim, that Lord 
Raglan gave deep umbrage to the brigade of 
Guards by the use of three little words in his 
di.s])ateh. lie said, in relation to the contest near 
tho redoubt : ‘ Tlie combat Avas most arduous; and 
the. brigade, after <lisplayiiig tho utmost steadiness 
and galhantry, Avas obliged to rctii'c before very 
Buj)erior numbers, until su})ported by a wing of 
the 20th regiment of the 4tli division, Avhen they 
again advanced and retook the redoubt.’ All 
laudatory as Avas this, it yet contained the Avords 
‘obliged to retire;* and tliese words the Guanls 
Avould not cikIovsc. I’lio men Nverc a mere handlul ; 
hardy 430-Greiiadicr Giiai’ds went into action that 
morning, Avith about an equal number of Scots 
Fusilier Guards, Avhile the Coldstream Guards 
made up the numher to about 1400; yet, contend 
ing agjiinst a vast army for several hours, this 
sprinkling of men AVOuld not listen to tho words 
‘ubligctl to retire.’ A ‘ mcTnoramluiii’ Avas drawn 
up several A\ceks aftcrAvards, Avhen the olhcors 
and men had had an opportunity of coni})aring 
notes, describing the exact natui'O of the contest 
Avhercin the Guards had been engaged ; and from 
this memorandum, corrected in some of the details 
from other sources, it may be useful to string 
together a few particulars; for, from the very 
nature of the extraordinary contest, the Guards- 
men only could know what they had to encounter 
before their brethren in arms came up. 

The Guards, upon the first alarm being given 
by • tho advanced pickets of the 2d division, 
fell in, and marched off to the extreme right of 
that division — ^thc Grenadiers leading, and the 
Fusiliers folloAving, Advancing to tho front, these 
800 or 000 men ]>crccived that the Russians hatl 
just taken possession of a sand-bag battery, out 
of Avhich they had driven portions of tho 65th, 
41st, and 49th regiments, after a tremendous 
series of struggles, in which tlioso troops had 
contended gallantly against ovorwholming forces. 
Without waiting to measure numbers, the 
Grenadiers at once dashed at tho battery apd 
expelled the Russians. The little knot, of bear- 
skin caps was now seen in position 700 yards in 
advance of the general line of the British troops. 
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The Grenadiers separated into tliroo parties^ one 
of which occupied the battery that had been 
uccaptured, while the others formed into right and 
loft flanks, nearly at right angles^ so as to line 
the ridge of the long projecting tongue of land 
at the extremity of which the sand-bag battery 
liad been erected. The Fusiliers then advanced, 
and extended the left flank just fonned by their 
companions. Then commenced tho memorable 
struggle. The Russians poured up the slope in 
dense masses — now attacking the battciy, now 
attempting to turn the right flank of tlic Guards, 
now making a similar attempt on tlie left ; but all 
in vain ; the Grenadiers and Fusiliers maintained 
an uninterrupted fire of rifles against (be advancing 
columns; and as soon as the Goldstroaiiis could 
reach the s|)ot, they joined their brethren in arms 
in this heroic defence of the little tongue of land. 
When the Russians were down below in the 
hollow, the Guards poured out a dcstniotivc fhe 
upon them ; when they Jisctuided the slojx's, the 
(Juards charged them with the bayonet : anti thus 
^ did tlicso 1400 men — a portion of the ‘House- 
hold Brigade’ so often paraded in St .James s 
Park and at courtly ceremojiies — re|)el for some 
Ju>ui*s a force wliicli may have 1 k‘ 0 U ten times 
as large ; for of the 00,000 or CU), ()()() Russians 
engaged on this day, it is dillicuU to <ltjtt!rmlne 
how many thousands t4)ok i»art in this attack 
on the battery and the Guards. It was now 
half-past nine, ami, although otiu*r troops were 
approaching, none but the Guardsmen were yet 
at this critical spot. Their animunitioii failed, 
llinmgh the incessant round of firing; andtlien the 
men took what they could find from the pouches 
of the dead British ami Russians lying around 
llieni, to renew the struggle. Hour after hour 
thus transpired ; what Avas passing at other parts 
of the field the Guards knew not; they kept near 
the battoiy, they ke))t their ])ositiou on the tongue 
of land, and, regardless of cold, Avei, ami hunger, 
they met face to face the thousands of Russians 
wlio poured up the slopes. Thus tliey continued 
until the Grenadiers had become reduced to u force 
of little more than 100 strong ; still they were 
not ‘ obliged to retire,’ and did not retire ; other 
regiments came up by dogr-ees, and enabled the 
exhausted Guardsmen to obtain a little cessation 
from tlicir wonderful Avork ; but it remains uj)oii 
I’cconl that these gallant felloAvs fought for six 
eonsccutivc hours on one little spot, never allowing 
the Russians to remain long on the broAv of the 
'hill. The charges made by the enemy Avcrc 
numerous and- fearful, and the battery itself 
changed owners several times during the day. 

The memorandum drawn up by the Guards, 
or in expression of their opinions, does not corre- 
spond exactly with the narratives from other 
quarters ; but the truth is, so extraordinary Avas 
the tumult, so unceasing the exertions, for many 
long hours, that oflicers as well as men w^ere 
in a hand-to-hand stiniggle for very life, 
and could not o^timato the tactics of the day as 


a whole. It is remarkable that no two accounts of 
the battle of liikerrnaiin agree ; no man ventured 
to pronounce authoritatively on aught except tliaf 
which fell under his notice ; no man was certain 
that ho even saAv rightly what Avas going on 
immo<liatoly in his vicinity, so obscure was the 
atmosphere, .and so terrible the confusion : generals 
Avho lia<l issued orders were lying dead before 
the b.attio Avas oA’^cr — and thus there were none 
who could tell ixcciscly in Avhat Avay each little 
batul liad assisted the oiliers. ’Ihis at least is 
certain — tliat the Goth, 201 li, 47th, 41st, .and 4qth 
regiments fought desjiuralely, mid sutlcrcd terribly, 
around the bartliAvork or battery Avhere the Guards 
Avorc also cngage<I. 

In -Avhat w.ay the murderous conflict proceeded 
to the cinl, may perhaps bo best narrated by 
tracing the chief movements of the several 
divisions ; then describing tlic French share in 
the day’s Avork ; and, lastly, comparing these with 
the Russian version of the entire battle. 

The camp of the 2d division Avas that which 
tirsfc mot the fury of the Russian artillery, while 
oilier j'ogimeTits Avere engaged in the hand- 
to-hand struggle. The pickets of this division, 
after mninlaiiiing their positions Avith indomitable 
courage as long as possible, retired and gaA’^c the 
alarm; and presently the tents Avcrc riven and 
shallured by the balls ])onrcd in upon them,' 
Immcrscil in a gloomy, misty, rainy atmosphere, 
the troops AVt're at tirst bewildercil, scarcely kiioAA"- 
ing in Avhich ilirection the unseen enemy was 
ap])roacliiug. Sii‘ de Jjacy Evans, general of this 
division, by a fall fnun his horse about a Aveek 
]>reviou.sly, had been so severely injured that he 
Avas forced to retire on s}iipbo.ai*d at Bal.'iklav.a, 
deputing the command to Bi igadier-gencral Penne- 
father; and this last-named otlicor Avas suddenly 
called ui»oii to oxereisc his comm.aud at Inkcrmanu. 
Nevertheless, no sooner did the gallant general 
liear the sound of artillery on the morning of 
the oth, Ilian lie left his sick-bed at B.'tlaklava, . 
hastened across (lie plateau to Tirkcrmanii, joined 
ill the melee, .and assisted Peiinefathcr Avith 
his advice, without taking from him tho com- 
mand. Nearly all the generals of division and 
of brigade, indeed, Avere drawn into energetic 
action before Lord Raglan could reach a spot 
Avlierc the real nature of the stnigglo could be 
ascertained, and com]'roliciisivc orders given ; 
and this duty Avas rendcreil, the znoro perilous 
and anxious owing to tho difficulty — almost 
amounting to impossibility — of seeing a Avay 
before tliem : they led their men through bushes 
and brakes, across gullies and over ridges, 
knowing that an enemy Avas somewhere near 
them, but painfully doubting where the point of 
greatest danger might be. Tho noise of musketry 
and artillery, and the dead and Avonnded bodies 
under their feet, were too often their only means 
of knowing that they were really close to the sceno 
of bloodshed. It became a hot pell-mell struggle, 
hand to hand, and man to man, in which some 
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of tlie regiments especially suifTered: indeed, the 
^hole division was reduced to a few hundred 
ftien by the time the conflict was over. The 
anxious commander-in-chief, posted on a hill 
dangerously near the combatants, could issue few 
orders for aid ; he could scarcely discern iVhat 
was transpiring in the misty strife. 

The 4th division w^as speedily called upon to 
mourn the loss of its chief^ Bir George Cathcart. 
This division, encamped more than two miles from 
the chief scene of contest, was so considerably 
lessened by previous deaths, and by the employ- 
ment of its men in the trendies, that it scarcely 
exceeded 2000 troops when the alarm •was given ; 
nevertheless, Sir George moved his fragments of 
regiments towards the front. Under the idea that 
ho might make a strong impression by descending 
into the valley, and taking the enemy in flank, 
he moved rapidly forward. Seeing his men 
speedily disordered by the sudden fire of a laigc 
column of Russian infantry, and in danger of being 
outflanked by the overwlielming force, the gallant 
general galloped forward, down into the ravine 
where they were engaged ; he saw at a glance 
that the enemy was gaining possession of a portion 
of the hill ill rear of one flank of his division ; 
he cheered his men on to the rally, and when 
ammunition failed them, lie pointed to their 
bayonets. But now a now danger arose ; a dense 
body of Russians appeared on an elcvjition in 
liis rear, near the spot whence the descent had 
just been made ; and Sir George liad to lead his 
sliattcrcd regiments over rugged ground, hemmed 
in on nearly all sides hy the encm)". A shot 
was fated to level him to the ground before he 
could .bring bis men back to the heights ; lie 
fell while almost close to a Russian column, and 
the 2000 men of Ids division did not regain 
their camp without a loss of 500 of their 
number. Poor Cathcart was afterwards found, 
dead, with a bullet-wound in the head and three 
bayonet- wounds in tljo body. Brigadier-general 
Torrens was severely wounded ; and thus the 
division at once lost two out of its three generals. 

At such a time, the veteran Sir George Brown 
was not the man to remain inactive. No sooner 
di<l the alarm sound through the camps, than lie 
collected together the regiments of the light 
division; and presently the 7th and the 19th, the 
23d and' the 33d, which had been so fearfully cut 
uj> at the battle of the Alma, found themselves 
again in front of the enemy; they were not 
regiments, but mere fragments — ^thc 77tli and 
88tli being numerically stronger. Advancing in 
the terrible gloom, rendered more terrible by the 
flaslics of guns and muskets, part of tliis division 
got so far abend as to penetrate between the 
Russian columns; and it was not until after a 
murderous conflict that it could again emerge. 
Sir Oeoi^e Brow n was struck by a shot — fortu- 
nately not fattil, but such as removed him at once 
from the field, and placed the burden of command 
in the division upon the two brigadier-generals. 


The fall among the officers was indeed tragical : 
Cathcart and Strangways killed ; Brown and the 
Duko of Cambridge slightly wounded ; Evany 
invalided before the battle began ; brigadiers 
struck down by twos or threes ; staiF-offloers killed 
or wounded by the vciy side of Lord Raglan — 
the British army presented, indeed, a woful 
diminution of chiefs when the battle ended. 
That the Earls of Lucan and Cardigan escaped, 
as well as Sir Richard England and his briga- 
dicr-gciierals, was probably attributable to the 
positions occupied by the cavalry and 3d divisions 
during the day: wdierever the thick of the fight 
was, there did oflTicers as well as men fall. 

When, at as early an hour as possible, the 
artillery got into position, to bear a fair part in 
the battle, it Avas found that the Russian guns not 
only ontnumhered those of tlio British, but were 
of heavier metal also — comprising field-guns, many 
of wliicli were 12-poundcrs, and howitzers of 
thirty-two pounds per shot ; whereas the British 
could oppose to them only 24-poundcr howitzers 
and 9-x^onndei* guns. The attacks made hy the 
Russian infantry on the British artillery ivcre 
tremendous, each being renewed by new columns : 
in one of them, the Russians, by sheer force of 
numbers, the momentum of a solid mass, drove 
back the British infantry so far as to gain the 
crest of the hill on wdiich tlje field-batteries were 
posted, and reached the muzzles of the guns before 
the artillerymen could limhor-up for safety. It 
was at this monicnt, however, that the Britisli 
bayonets charged the enemy, and that the French 
advanced. Terrific was the result ; so dense 
were the masses or columns in wdiich the 
Russian infantry advanced, so difficult the dc- 
jdoying or change of position, that every cannon, 
musket, and rifle, fired by their opponents, 
w^rought certain destruction ; the artillerymen 
could sometimes sec a clear gap made in the 
living mass hy the felling of a whole file of 
men ])y ono ball. The British artillery had to 
bo ^withdrawn for a time, through scarcity of 
ammunition an<l loss of men ; and when they 
returned to the battle, at a different spot, they 
were confronted by a tremendous force of Russian 
guns. Fortunately, at tliis juncture, two iron 
18-poundcr siege-guns, the only portions of the 
siege-train at disposal, Avero dragged up, and 
were so well served as to acquire gradually a 
commanding influence over those of. the enemy. 
These two guns, under Lieutenant-colonel Dickson, 
contributed materially towards the victory. 

In the account written hy General Bosquet 
to General Canrobert concerning the share borne 
by the former in the day’s proceedings, he com- 
mented on three points of attack selected by the 
Russians : namely, near the bridge of Inkermanu ; 
opposite the telegraph (where the Woronzolv road 
ascends from the plain to the plateau) ; fliirther 
south io?vard9 KadikoY. lie formed an opinion 
tha(f the two Is^tter were mere feints, and that the 
semus' point of attack would bo at the extreme 
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right of the English. To this quarter^ therefore, 
ho sent assistance. He placed the whole of his 
troops under arms as qiiicldj sis possible ; and sent 
to the scene of struggle portions of his Zouaves, 
Algerine tirailleurs, and chasseurs, together with 
])attalions of the Cth, 7th, and 50th regiments. 
It was with these troops that Bosquet aided the 
heroic band of English to drive the enemy finally 
over the crest, and pursue them with a crushing 
fire tow'urds the bridge. The time was indeed 
critical: the British had been fighting several 
hours, sinking rapidly in numbers and in physical 
strength, though not in moral determination. How 
niuch longer they could have maintained the 
unequal contest is doubtful ; but when Bosquet 
brought forward his chasseurs and Zouaves, and 
when these nimble fellows dashed at the Russians 
with all the enei’gy of ardent French , troops, the 
rcindsc of the enemy became most signal and 
rii]»id. And when, in the afternoon, tlio enemy 
made one last grand attempt to regain the lost 
fori lines of the day, it was mainly the French 
\\iio repulsed them, and drove them linally across 
the valley. It is the opinion of all, that without 
this aid the British must ultimately have given 
way, despite their heroism. 

(leiieral Forcy bore a share in the labours 
of this tremendous day,' as commander of the 
French siege-army. It was ho wlio was called 
upon to check and defeat the sortie from the 
town, constituting part of the Russian system of 
operations. At nine o’clock in the morning, while 
the British Guards wore so lierccly engaged near 
tile redoubt, ho was suddenly attacked iiy a force 
of 5000 strong, wliicli emerged from the streets 
of Sebastopol, crossed the lines of defence, and 
ajq>roached his siege- works — the force, acconliiig 
to Forey’s dispatch, consisting of four battalions 
(»f the regiment of Minsk, one of the regiment 
of A’^olbynia, and a body of volunteers. The 
Russians left the toAvn by the Quarantine bastion, 
and advanced along the navinc situated between 
that bastion and the French works : enveloped in 
a damp November mist, they approached un per- 
ceived, an<l threw their force upon the French 
batteries No. 1 and No. 2. The defenders of those 
batteries, aj^pareutly unable to contend against 
Ihfc largo numbers opposed to tboin, retired to a 
short distance, as did likewise a portion of the 
troops placed in defence of the trenches. Forey 
speedily brought some of his regiments — including 
the loth and 39th, with battalions of cliasscura 
and of the Foreign Legion — ^to the rescue ; these 
advanced upon the Russians, who abandoned the 
two batteries, and retired beyond the ravine. 
Generals do Loui*mel and lyAurcllo were sent 
forwai'd in pursuit of tho enemy, while General 
lo Vaillant and-Princo Napoleon held themselves 
in readiness to support these movements. Forey 
placed himself at tho head of tho chasseurs and 
the ai*tillejpy, with a view to cut off tho retreat 
of the enemy in case they should attempt to 
advance beyond the two batteries. The Russians 


speedily found themselves pursued in great force, 
besides being reached by a destructive storm of 
shot from artillery brought by tho French up to 
tho heights overlooking tho Quarantine ravine; 
they were driven back into the town, and. thus 
the sortie ended. General do Lourmel was 
wounded by a ball while pursuing them almost 
to the very walls of the place. Forey owned to a 
very serious loss, and estimated the Russian loss 
at 1500, The whole affair was simply a frustrated 
attack, leaving each side in possession of the same 
works and, positions as before; tlio Russians 
spiked tlio ciglit guns in the two French batteries, 
but this mischief was soon afterwards repaired. 
The French had to mourn the loss of a favourite 
ofliccr in General de Lourmel; for the wound 
received during the action proved fatal. When 
stirack in the breast by a ball, tho gcncx’al betrayed 
neither emoliou nor suffering, but told his orderlies 
to keep secret tho fact of his being wounded. 
Half an hour elapsed before be would consent to 
bo taken from his horse ; wlicn lie did so, ho 
attcni]»lcd to walk, but bis strength speedily 
failed him, and he submitted to bo carried. Still, 
he reiiuirod his atlondjints to sto]> every few 
moments, that he might look back at his troops, 
give orders, and correct movements. Arrived at 
his tent, and placed under the care of tho 
surgeons, his wound speedily exhibited fatal 
symptoms: the ball had passed completely through 
the body ; and after many hours of pain, borne 
with a soldier’s fortitude, General do Lourmel 
ceased to live. 

A third point on which tho French were 
engaged was on the south-east margin of the 
plateau, where Liju’aiidi made an attack, supjioscd 
to be inf ended ns a feint, to draw oft’ the attention 
of the Allies from the heights of liikcrinauu. 
It shews how alarming was the danger 
tho Allies escaped on that day. Three distinct 
armies, in three different i>ositions, attacked in 
three dilforont places tlie plateau whereon the 
Allies were encamped, and this, too, with over- 
whelming niiinbers, and in <*i manner completely 
unexpected. Lord Raglan, speaking of tho Rus- 
sians actually engaged, said : ‘ 1 am led to suppose 
that they could not have been* less lliaii 60,000. 
Their loss was excessive ; it is calculated that they 
left on the field near 5000 dead, and that their 
casualties amounted in the Avbole, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, to not loss than 15,000. 
Tho number of British troops actually engaged 
.little exceeded 8000 men ; whilst those of General 
Bosquet’s division only amounted to 6000, tho 
remaining available French troops on tho spot 
having been kept in reserve.’ 

When tho Inmlidc Ibtssc, one of the Russian 
semi-official journals, published the dispatches 
relating to the battle of Inkcrmann, much curiosity 
was manifested in England and Franco conceming 
tho mode- in which tho defeat would bo noticed. 
Prince Menchikoff, writing to tho emperor from 
Sebastopol on tho 6th of November, stated, that 
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early in the attack the ^English fortifications’ 
bn the heights were won; that the guns* were 
spiked ; that an unfortunate movement W|i,s made 
by tho 10th division ; that, as a result of this 
movement, the French were enabled to come to 
tlio aid of tho English ; that the siege-artillery 
of the Allies was then brought to tho heights ; 
that it was impossible for tho Russians to contend 
longer against tho superior forces of the enemy ; 
that an orderly retreat over Inkcrniann Bridge 
was tho result ; and that tho two grand-dukes, 
Nicholas and Michael, had exhibited during the 
day a coolness and courage worthy of their 
exaltofl rank.* On tho 8th of tho montli, General 
Dainienbcrg drew up a more detailed account 
of the battle. Here tho hlainc is thrown upon 
Lieutenant-general SoimonoflF, who commanded 
tho right wing, aiul who had been oivlered to 
ascend the heights in great force at a particular 
moment, wlicu Lieutenant-general raiilotr had 
succeeded in another iiiaiueuvre Avitii tho left 
wing ; hut Soiinoiioil* niado his attack at a point 
not intended by General Daunenberg ; lie thereby 
fought at a disadvantage, and when raulotl' came 
lip, tho^ British had alrca<ly receivc<l reinforce- 
ments from the French. AVliat would have been 
the reception of HoirnoiiofF 4it St Petersburg, after 
tho issuing of such n dispatch, is doubtful; but 
that officer was one among an cnorni(»us number 
who fell in the battle. 

Towards the close of December, a ronuirkahlo 
account of the battle of Tnkennann was ])ul)]isbed 
at Berlin, not professedly official, hut bearing 
internal evidence of liaving been ilrawii up with 
tho assistance of Russian officers ; tho anonymous 
writer had also made use of tho dispatches of. 

* On tlio 12th of the month, rvinro l\ronchikofr wmto ngrrun to 
Iho ompcTov, and enlarffctl u|)on this princelj’ topic in tlu> following 
U'fmn : -‘In my roport, addressed to your Imperial Majesty 
iniiniuliuUdy after tho irrcut sortio from Sebastopol on the 5lh of 
Xovvmbor, ’l have already had tho honour to hear tpslimony that 
their Imperial II ifrhneflHCH, the Graiid-dukrs Xicliolan Nieholaievitdi 
and Micnnol, j>roved themsolvcfl, iifwii the field of batllo, not only 
in every respect wortljy of their high j)OsiUon by facing danger 
u’ith cooIncMH, hut they also set the example of the true courngc 
of the warrior. Their presence in tho miMst of tlic fire incited all 
and each to ftilfll their sacred duties towards tlio sovereign and 
tho country, Tho troops intrusted to my command were witncsse.8 
of this: and the intrepidity which they exhibited in the battle, 
BO obstinate on both Bides, was caused by the knowledge that 
the Hons so dear to tho ^Jonnreh and to llussiu were in our ranks, 
and that every one ought to take example by ihcir self-denial. In 
my order of the day of the 10th of November, 1 thought It my 
Kucred duty to recall to the rocollectlnii of the troops these warlike 
virtues of tlie Grand-dukes, an<l I took the liberty of saying, that 
under the flro of tho enemy tiicy had shewn Ihemsclves to be bravo 
Uusidaii HoldiOTH. After having exhibited upon the Held of battle 
the full extent of their oourago and coolness, (ho Grand-diikcA 
wished on that very day to visit ffie bastions nnd tho batteries. 
In order to bear in-person to the ^avo sailurs the thanks of tlic 
Monarch, in execution of your orders. At this moment almost all 
tho batteries were in action, and ifartlcnlarly at the kourgau 
Malakoff the firing wn.s so incessant, that tho whistling of tho 
balls, and even of the bullets from the carbines, was beard by tho 
Grand-dukes along all the road leading to the bastion. 

Your Iinfierlal Majesty wwild lill with joy the wliolo army under 
my command by conferring upon their riighnessps the order of 
Ipilitifry merit which in thought has been unanimously bestowed 
ii|x>n them by us. The Grdcr of St Gcorgo of the .Fourth Class, 
for bravery, if granted by your Majesty to their Highnessen, who 
have Justly merited it, would be hailed as a high and inestimable 
mark of mvftur by all tho troops under my command, who were 
witnesses of tho oourago and intrepidity of tho Grand-dukes, In- 
whose persons your Majesty and the whole of llussin have tho 
happiness and the right to pride themselves and rejoice.' 

It need perhaps hardly bo said that the exar granted tho prayer 
of this request. . 


Raglan and Canrobert^ and of tho letters of the 
Times correspondenti to which he appears to 
have attached^xnare importance than either. Ho 
puts down the Allied forces, about the middle of 
October, at 22,000 English, 32,000 French, 12,000 
Turks, besides 4000 sailoi^ and marines; and 
supposes that this total of 70,000 had been 
reduced to 63,000 by tho morning of the 5th of 
November. Speaking of tho battle of Balaklava, 
ho is candid enough to say : * Tho attempt did too 
little, inasmucli as it was not made with sufficient 
force ; and at the same time too much, inasmuch 
as it roused tho enemy out of his security, and 
pointed out to him the weak point of his position.’ 
Coming to the battle of inkermanu, bis account, 
although tinged throughout with a Muscovite hue, 
is not so glaringly extravagant as most documents 
of the IviiKi. By a singular arithmetical process, 
however, tiio writer arrives at a conclusion that 
the forces engaged, during several hours of. the 
day, were about equal — 13,000 Russians against 
13,000 English! Tho account throws light on 
the Russian tactics. Soimonoff, it appeal’s, was to 
liavc marched along the west side of tho ravine 
from Careening Bay, and attack tho left wing of 
Ihe British ; while raiiToff was to ascend from 
rnkcrinauu A'alley, and surprise tho right wing : 
those movements, with a feigned attack at Kadikoi 
to prevent the Frcncli from coming to tho assi»st- 
ance of tho British, and the sortie from Sebastopol, 
would, it was hoped, inflict a fatal defeat on the 
Allies. Dannenberg’s powerful corps d’armee — 
leaving Odessa on the lOtli of October, amving 
at Baktclieserai on tho 28th, and encamping 
near Tchorgouna about tho end of tho month — 
was confessedly powerful enough to insure these 
results, Lad tho plan been well followed out. 
SoimonofTs division of Daniicnhorg^s corps entered 
Bebastopol on tho 3d of November ; rauloffs divi- 
sion cncaini>ed near Balaklava ; and thus tho two 
divisions were in tho right places to commence 
the i>roposcd attacks. Tho writer gives 16,000 as 
BoimonoiTs force, and 14,000 as rauloifs. Such 
was tho plan ; but . Boimonolf is said to have 
mistaken the ‘left* side of the ravine, mentioned 
in Dannenberg’s instructions, and to have advauce<l 
along the oast instead of tlio west side ; in short, j 
on a foggy, drizzling moraing, he ascended the 
wrong slope, and amved at tlio same heights as j 
Fauloirs division. Thus it arose that the Britisli 
were so fiercely attacked at this spot, being utterly 
confounded at finding Russians on both sides of 
them. ‘The disadvantage of this false direction 
was, that from tlio confined iiaturo of tho ground, 
his troops were very much in tho way of PaulofFs 
columns, and neither the one nor the other could 
find space to deploy.’ Tho writer so twists his 
figures as to shew that^ in the letter part of the 
battle, when the French arrived, the numbers 
actually engaged were 14,000 Allies against 6000 
Russians. The bayonetrstniggle is . thus noticed : 

^ As tho Bxmisxx soldiers gave Ihcmsdlves little time 
for firing, but rather, in tho , proud oonsciousnoss 
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of their valour, sought to roach the enemy as 
Boon as possible with cold steel, it soon came to 
the most imbittcred bayonet-engagement. With 
astonishment did tho English sco these attacks 
with the bayonet : they had flattered themselves 
Avith tho delusion that no troops in the world 
could compete with their powerful wcll-fod men ; 
and yet hero did the Russians, whom they looked 
down on so superciliously, venture to challenge 
them to it, to attack them, and, Avbat is more, 
flcveral times put thorn to tho rout; for the 
Russian’s favourite weapon, ever since Suvaroft^’s 
time, has been tho bayonet.’ 

Another portion of the Russian tactics — tho 
sortie from the south-west Bido of Sebastopol — 
was described in the dispatches of Prince 
j^lcnchikofF, who states that this movement, under 
Major-general Timofieff, commenced at ton o’clock, 
Avhilo tho battle was raging on the heights cast- 
wiirj. After naming the troops forming tho forco 
engaged, tho gcricral states that they omci-gcd 
l»y the gate situated to tlio riglit of basticni 
No. (>, crossed tho ravine of Quarantine Bay, and 
approached tho siego-Avorks of tlio Froncli. ‘After 
having routed tho enemy, even to his intrench- 
incnts, tho hattaliojis charged Avitli tlio bayonet, 
and rushed upon tho batteries ; sonic pursued 
tho enemy from one point to tlio other, and the 
rest made to his guns, tiftcen of wln(?h Averc 
sjiiked.’ But the French having i*ccoi\T<l strong 
reinforcements, Timofieff deemed it pnalcnt to 
retire, which ho did ‘so sloAvly, and in such 
perfect order, that not only all our Avoundc<l, 
Imt also some of tho Avounded of tho enemy, 
including tAVO oflicers, Avero carried off.’ The 
French pursued them, but Avero met by such a 
fire of grapeshot from tho‘ guns of tho place and 
of musketry from tho Avail, that ‘they sufVerc<l 
an enormous loss, and took flight,’ 

Itj amid those conlUctiiig accounts, the reader 
obtains a general notion of the <lay’s tactics, he 
will probably see that tho Russian plan, Avhether 
duo to Mencliikott' or to Damioiiherg, was skilfully 
conceived ; it comprised three or four inanaMivros, 
v.'hich, if successful, would have driven tho Allies 
down to their ships at BalaklaA^a an<l Kamicsch. 

It may safely bo asserted, that the records of 
war could shcAV few examples of so important 
a victory by such a handful of men. Tho light 
ca\'alry chai'go at Balaklava Avas a brilliant 
inadvertency, and must oh that account occujiy 
a place by itself; tho three great actions ha\"o 
indeed been sometimes thus characterised — Alnia, 
a battle ; Inkermann, a surj)risc ; and Balaclava, 
a mistake : but be tho ])liraseology employed 
what it may, tho defence of tho redoubt at 
Inkermann was a wonderful military feat, fully 
succcssftil in the result, and demanding from each 
individual soldier a personal heroism very rarely 
called for tho combined masses of modern 
axmies. It tnajr, perhaps, bo an exaggerated use 
of language when Mr Bussell characterises this 
contest as Hho bloodiest struggle ^ver witnessed 


since war cursed the earth ; ’ but there can be 
no doubt of the vividness of his description 
of that which, nevertheless, he says it is almost 
hopeless to attempt to describe : ‘ It has been 
doubted by military historians if any enemy have 
ever stood a charge with tho bayonet, but hero 
tho bayonet was often the only weapon employed 
in conflicts of tho most obstinate and deadly 
character. Wo haA^o b(?cn prone to believe that 
no foe could over Avithstand the British soldier 
wielding liis favourite Aveapon, and that at Maida 
alono did the enemy ever cross bayonets with 
him ; but at tho battlo of Inkermann, not only 
did Avo charge in vain — not only Avere desperate 
encounters between masses of men maintained 
Avith tho bayonet alone — but avc Averc obliged to 
resist, bayonet to bayonet, the Russian infantry 
again and again, as tliey charged ns with 
incrc<liblc fury and determination. The battle of 
Inkermann admits of no description. It Avas a 
scries of droadliil deeds of daring, of sanguinary 
liand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of 
tlespcrato assaults — in glens and valleys, in 
brushwood glad(is and remote dolls, hidden fipom 
all human eyes, and from Avhieh the conquerors, 
Russian or Britisli, issued only to engage fresh 
foes, till onr old supremacy, so rudely assailed, 

Avas Iriumphautly asserted, aiul tho battalions of 
llic c/ar gave way before our steady courage and 
the ehiA"alrou« I'iro of Franco. ITo one, hoAvever 
])laced, couhl liavo Avitnessed oven a small portion 
of tlio doings of tliLs eventful day; for the A’apours, 
fog, and dri/z/Jing mist, obscured tho ground 
Avbcre the struggle took place to such an extent as 
to rcnd(!V it impossihlo to sec what Avas going on 
at tlic distance of a few yards. Besides this, the 
irregular nature of tlio ground, tho rapid fall of 
the iiill toAvards Inkermann, Avhere the deadliest 
fight took place, Avonld haA'o ])rcATnted one under 
(he most faA'oiirublo circumstances seeing more 
than a Acry insignificant and detailed piece of 
the terrible Avork below,’ 

The small insignificant battery for tAvo guns, 

Ibc attack and defence of which Avero so extra- 
ordinary, had been erected a foAV «lays before, 
for the purpose of sile; icing a Russian battery on 
(ho other si<lo of tho Inkermftiiii Valley : this 
done, tlio guns had been remoAxd, and there 
remained merely a heap of earth on tho crest of 
a hill. But Avliat a heap of eartli Avas this 1 When 
the struggle Avns oA-er, and ofTiccrs hastened to 
take a glance at the sanguinary spot, they found 
all the ground near the battery literally covered 
Avith dead bodies, two or thrco in dc])lh — Guards- 
men, troops of tho lino, French, Russians ; all 
stroAved among and heaped u])on each other, 
and so mutilated that no eye-witness dared to 
tlcscribo what he suav. All agree that for every 4. 
English . or Frenchman there were eight or fen 
Russians — so incessant had Tbccn the pouring in 
of fresh troops at this spot. Hence the almost 
unprecedented nature of the contest. If the com- 
batants had maintained for nine hours a continuous 
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fighting, ivith like decay of strength on both sides, 
it would have been bad enough; but tho small 
band of defenders was called upon to resist column 
after column, brigade after brig^c, contending, 
with exhausted frames, against all comers. How 
tho British escaped almost utter annihilation is a 
marvel. The wounded and captured Russians all 
smelled sti'ongly of raki or qtass — denoting, as was 
afterwards more fully known, that they had been 
plied with aident spirits to incite them to a more 
fierce attack. The Allies felt that the Russians 
never fought more vohcmontly, and this made 
the deadly stnigglo still more deadly. In short, 
to use the words of an olliccr present, ‘ it was a 
battle of position, not of manouuvre, for none was 
required ; from first to last it was hand-to-hand 
busli-figlitiiig — regular butclicry.’ 

How the oflicers exerted themselves on this 
memorable occasion, was shewn in a mournful 
way when tho list of killed and wounded was 
-prepared. Nearly all the commaiidcis of divisions 
and of brigades, engaged in the tliick of the fight, 
were either killed or wounded. Sir George 
Cathcart, udio had won a distinguished name 
while conducting tins KaiTir war, and who at 
Inkcrmaiin commanded tho 4tli division, received 
his mortal wound ; so likewise di<l Brigadier- 
generals Str«angways and Goldie, the one in 
command of tlic artillery, and the other of a 
brigade of the 4th division ; and so likewise 
Lieutcnant-coloncls rakenham, Dawson, Cowell, 
Blair, Carpenter, Seymour, and Swyny, Majors 
Townsend and \Vynne, and more than tliirty 
officers of lower rank — all fell at inkermann. 
The list of wounded was qf course still more, 
serious numerically ; Sir George Brown, IMajor- 
geuerals Bon ti nek and Codrington, Briga<licr- 
geuerals Adams, Torrens, and Bull or, and nearly , 
100 majors, colonelR, captains, and other officei-s, 
received wounds of greater or less sevcrit 3 \'^' The 
Household Brigade, tho Guards who defended 
the reTloubt during so many hum's, underwent a 
larnontablc loss. Eycii at the outset these troops 
were not merely limite<l to three regiments — 
they were weakened and shattered battalions only 
of three regiments; and when the sanguinary 
day’s work W'as over, tho brave fellows had indeed 
cause to mourn the havoc among them. The 3d 
battalion of Grenadier Guards had one colonel, 
three lieutenant-colonels, three captains, and two 
lieutenants, cither killed or wounded ; tho 1st 
battalion of Scots Fusilier Guards, one colonel, 
two lieutenant-colonels, four captains, and ono 
lieutenant ; and tho first battalion of Coldstream 
Guards, one colonel, five lieutenant-colonels, three 

* The exact return made by the adjutant-general of the British 
lou at Inkermann wan os foUows 
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The total English and French loss, in killed, wounded, and 
miasiiig, amounted to 1400. - 



captains^ • and two lieutenants : this is a largo 
total of twenty-eight officers in so small a force 
as 1400 men. Commissioned and noii- commis- 
sioned officers and privates — ^killed, wounded, and 
missing — numbered nearly 600 men. 

So obstinate a conflict could not fail to supply 
numerous examples of personal hazards or escapes. 
A sergeant was left alone for a few minutes, in 
advance of his regiment, and five Russians w'erc 
speedily on him ; ho shot one, bayoneted a second, 
and fell under the attacks of the other three, being 
wounded in five places ; at this inoment a horse's 
hoofs were heard ; the Russians fled ; a British 
colonel imllcd up the sergeant by main force on his 
horse, and'gallopcd off with him in safety. A shell 
fell among tho staff by Lord Raglan’s side, and burst 
in Captain Somerset’s horse : one piece came out 
and killed the horse of Colonel Gordon ; another 
struck General Strangwfiys in tho thigh, and in 
an hour’s time the gallant old soldier, who j^vas 
a great favourite in the army, died. A scrgoaiifc 
of artillery was seen alone in the midst of a body 
of Russians who had made an attack on a Britisli 
battery ; be had one arm round the muzzle of 
Ills gun, as if to guard it, and with tho other was 
<lcfcnding himself fiercely, sword in hand, against 
those around him ; he fell at last, and when his 
body was found, it had received upw^ards of fifty 
bayonct-w^ounds. Ijicutcnant Crosse of the 88tii 
w’as wounded and surrounded by four Russi<*ins : 
he shot the two in front of him with his revolver ; 
I’rivato Iloulaghan rushed out of tlie ranks, shot 
a third Russian, bayoneted tlio fourth, took up 
tho lieutenant in his arms, and ran back with 
him in safety to tlic rear of the regiment. When 
Captain Nicholson of the 77th was lying wounded 
on the ground, a dastardly Russian approached 
and bayoneted him ; but the captain, getting at 
his revolver, shot the fellow dead on the spot. 
An English gun w^as on the ])oint of being 
captured, when M^or Townsend, in command at 
that si>ot, turned round to the few artillerymen 
near him, and crieil out in an agony of soldier’s 
pride : ‘You w^on’t disgrace me !’ On the instant, 
a shell from tho enemy’s battery killed him on 
the spot ; whereupon a young lieutenant drew his 
sw ord, galloped towards tho gun^ rode over one 
Russian, killed another, thrust several more aside, 
and the gun was recaptured. 'One of the Fusilier 
Guards deserilies his part in the terrific contest 
around tho redoubt in language w'hich, while it 
commands credence by its straightforward clear- 
ness and simplicity, illustrates tho insensibility 
to pain exhibited by men at such moments.^ 

* * Wo bad fought about an hour upon the high ground before 
I was struck. My front rank was shot dead. I took his place, and 
was firing away os fust as ever. In a fow minutes, a musket* ball 
went through my right arm. It was Just Uke a pin touching mo 
at the time, I continued firing about five minutes ; ^en 1 got a 
ball in the left breast. 1 never fcll^ but, thank God, the baU passed 
quick as lightning through my back, just below my shendder. The 
wound Is three or four inches higher before than i% is behind, 
because the enemy were higher than we, they firing in' a slanting 
direction. 1 thought at this time the bali was 6 my chest I fired 
thrioe after thls-^en 1 reeled Uke a drunken man. I could 
acaroeiy stand for tho want of blood. 1 was not able to load the 


THB TWO BATTLB9 OB INOIOCANN :~1804 


A 8<4dier of the 4dt|tva> engaged for four hpnrs 
defonding a battef;jr of EngUah gups before^phe 
^ was shot^ during whioli lie &6d nearly a hunted 
* times ; a mttajiet^biill fit length atrack him in the 
thigh, but as he eould not retire without certain 
destruction! he simply tied a handkerchief round 
his wound, and resumed his duties. Pres^tly he 
saw four Russian soldiers and an officer creeping 
through the brushwood and stabbing the British 
wounded--HEin atrocious proceeding ‘so frequently 
adopted during the day as to excite the most 
intense indignation on the part of the Allies ; the 
soldier fired his rifie, and struck down one of the 
Russians; three others rushed at him with the 
bayonet: he hurled his bayonet at one like a 
laucCi and pierced him ; then, picking up a 
revolver, dropped by some wounded or killed 
officer, ho shot the two others, and took the 
officer prisoner. While carrying him off, and 
stooping to pick up a water-bottle to refresh 
them both, ho received a cowardly stab from 
the officer, whom ho speedily desiiatchcd for his 
treachery. — But, in truth, the soldiers’ letters after 
tlio battle of Inkermaun were full of exciting 
incidents. It is worthy of remark, tliat the men 
were enabled, after the battle of the Alma, to give, 
each in his own simple way, au account of the 
battle itself ; but after the more deadly stniggle 

foartli time after this shot We weie now withm ten yaid« of 
some of tbo Rorauuis, and every inomont walking o\ei their dead 
and iicniiided. We just got the wmd **chaigO ha>onptb^* as I fell 
to the rear 1 throw my drelock fi om ma 1 had iny blanket and 
greatcoat on my back ; 1 pitched them oft. I n as staggering donn 
the lull as well as 1 could, when 1 wa<i soon stiuck on the aim with 
a bit of shell. I had not time to say a word till anothei boll nent 
through my left thigh. 1 got about twenty jards further down, 
and then fell on my face. 1 ne^er got timoinus till then The 
balls were flying over me by wholesale I tried to get up, and, 
with the help of God, I mt to my fret once more. I was not ono 
minute on' my feet till a rail struck me on the first Joint of the 
middle finger of my left hand, and broke it. I still kept my feet, 
and got to the bottom of the hill, where I fell, and lay Ibi four 
houis before 1 was oarried away. In my next, 1 w ill tell you how 1 
got off the field.' 


of the dth of Rormber^ the rpcitab wske of terrific 
personal enoonnteifL in which eaob inan had to 
fight for very lift ; he had no timp to, understand 
or think of tactics. 

Moumftil was the duty performed on the 6th 
of November— English, French, Russians! all wore 
carrying away their wounded and buiying their 
dead, so far as the possibility of doing so presented 
itself. Yawning pits were dug, thirty or 'forty 
feet deep by nearly as much in breadth! 
in these the mutilated dead bodies were laid as 
closely as they could ho packed — the only soldtienT 
grave practicable at such a time. It was a sad and 
painful duty to Lord Raglan to attend the ftineral 
of his general officers — Cathcart, Strang way% 
Goldie, and others — ^who were interred/ with 
such military honours as the occasion permitted. 
But even at such a time of mourning! when 
the ferocity of combatants is usually atlayedi 
the atrocities of the Russians were renewed. 
Ambulances, arabas, and vehicles of all kinds, 
IV ere employed by the British to convey their 
wounded dovv n to Balaklava ; and upon these 
vehicles, as upon tlie British burying-parUes, 
the Russian ships in the harbour maintained an 
unceasing fire of shells. Lord Raglan sent in a 
flag of truce to Prince MenchikofT, complaining 
of this departure from all the honourable rules 
of war, and also of the stabbing of the wounded, 
which the Russians liad systematically adopted 
on the previous day. Prince Menchikoff sent a 
reply, partly denying, partly justifying, and partly 
deploring the alleged conduct ; but it remained 
too evident that the Russian soldiery, roused to 
a state of maddened excitement by drink and by 
priestly fanaticism, had been encouraged to regard 
the Allies as infidels, whom it would bo a merit 
in the eyes of Heaven to kill. 

Thus ended the terrible Battle of Inkermann, 









CHAPTER VIIL 


WINTER AT SEBASTOPOL AND SCUTARI, 1854-5. 



'{} N the first week of November 
o 1854, an important crisis pro- 
Asented itself. Conviction was 
brouRlit to the minds of all, 
7^ Allied armies must i»ass 

the dread season of winter in tlio 
"^Crimea, despite the fact that few 
^yj or no iirolimmaiy arranp:omcnts had 
been made for siicli a contingency. 
Politicians and generals alike arrived at 
this conclusion. It was on the 7th or 8th of 
November that the cabinet ministers in London 
decided a question long under discussion, whether 
to raise the siege of Sebastopol and withdraw the 
army, or to winter in the Crimea i they resolved 
on the latter course. Every dispalch from Lord^ 
Raglan rendered less and leas probable an imme- 
diate conquest of the great stronghold ; and even 
when the ministers yet knew nothing of the battle 
of Inkermann, they felt that the army was too 
small to effect an immediate and important 
capture. Meanwhile, Lord Kaglaii was placed 
in a position of great difficulty. II is army, 
small at* the outset, h«ad been so reduced by 
cholera and fever, and by the battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, that ho had now 
barely sufficient men to guard the trenches; 
another great battle might have annihilated the 
remnant yet at his dispo'^al. llis companions in 
arms had been stricken down on all sides of him ; 
his hospitals were full ; liis commissariat-officers 
became anxious concerning their means of main- 
taining supplies during the winter ; and the future 
looked dark and gloomy to all in the British camp. 
The French, better provided for various contin- 
gencies, were in higher spirits ; yet was Canrobert’s 
position onerous and difficult. As to the Turks, 
few thought of them but to abuse them : their 
position in the Crimea was more painful than 
that of any of the other three nations engaged in 
the war. At home, the English and French 
nattons, when the news of the battle of Inker- 
mann reached them, felt unbounded astonishment 
and admiration, but not that enthusiasm the battle 
of the Alma had excited ; the destruction of valu- 
•ablo lilb had been immense; the reinforcements 
sent out were known to have been few ; the hopes 
that Sebastopol would speedily fall became weaker 


and weaker ; accounts frequently reached England | 
that the sick and wounded were in wretched 
jdigiit, and that the soldiers were insufficiently and 
irregularly supplied with food ; and the question 
pa<^sed anxiously from mouth to mouth—* How 
will our poor fellows bear tho rigours of winter 1 * 


THE SIEGE, TN IHE CLOSING WEEKS 
OP 1854. 

I 

i All weakened as he was, tho British com- 
mander could yet not spare a single day to rest 
his army, or to Wtait for reinforcements. If he 
could not attempt a second bombardment of the ' 
beleaguered fortress, he "was nevertheless enforced 
to maintain intact the trenches already formed, ^ 
as a basis for future operations when better times | 
should arrive — ^uay, as a precaution necessary for ' 
tho very existence of his army. His responsi- 
bilities became day by day greater as his effective 
means hccaino less. An enumeration, made i 

shortly after the battle of Inkermann, revealed I 

the terrible nature of tho visitation to which tho 
officers had been subjected ; for it was found that, 
during tlio few weeks of warfare elapsed, 101 
officers had been killed in action, 207 wounded, 
and 38 struck down by dise<aso and fatigue. The 
embarrassment such losses occasion to a military 
commander, none but himself can know. Lord 
Ilaglan was created field-marshal immediatdiy 
after tho news of the battle of Inkermann reached 
England ; the British government, too, made a 

' very unusiial departure from routine proceedings, , 
by awarding ensigncics and corDetcios to some of , 
the sergeants engaged in that Wonderful * soldiers^ , 
battle,’ and small annuities and gratuitiea to some 
of the non-commissioned officers and privates;'*^ 

* ' JETorss Ouarda, Deeamber S. 

The Queen has been pleated to command that, aa a mark of 
Her Majesty’s recognition of the meritonout serTioet of non-eem- 
xnlstioned offleert of the army under tho command of Field-marahal 
Lord Uaglan, In the recent brilliant operations in the Crimea, the 
Field-maishal shall submit^ through the General Commandin^ln- 
chief, the name of one sergeant of each regiment of cavalry, of the 
thico battalions of the Foot Guards, and of every regiment of 
Infantry of the line, to be promoted to a oometey or enslgney, for 
Her Mfuesty’e approval ; and, with the view to render Immedhtdy 
available the services of these meritorious men, Hw 1K<4<)Sty has 
directed that the Field-marshal do appoint pretMollally. and 
pending Her Majesty’s pleasure, the sergeants so rsoommanded to 
reghnenta In the anny under hit oommand ; and Star MaJeaCy has 
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but thoscr pleasing acknowledgments of services 
rendered could not induce forgetfulness of the 
anxieties and onerous duties of his position. Even 
the award of medals to all the officers and soldiers 
engaged in the Crimea, and of clasps bearing the 
inscriptions ^Alma’ and ‘Inkermann,’ met with 
solne discontent ; for the cavalry felt neglected 
by the non-appearance of a ‘Balaklava’ clasp— 
an omission afterwards supplied, consequent on a 
debate in parliament. 

The Bussians, mortified as they must un- 
questionably have been by their signal defeat 
at Inkermann, remained in great force in and 
near Sebastopol. There appear to have been 
many distinguished generals among them at 
the time of the battle, including Menchikofiv 
one of the three Gortchakofls, Dannenberg, 
Liprandi, Liiders, and Osten-Sacken, besides the 
two grand-dukes ; and nothing was spared that 
might excite enthusiasm among the soldiciy. 
How the Czar Nicholas encouraged his trooj)s at 
Sebastopol, is sufficiently shewn by the tenor of 
a report transmitted to him by Prince Mencliikoff, 
dated the 12tli of November.* The firm stand 
made by Russia had evidently not been calculated 
upon by the Allied governments. The emperor 
of tho French, writing to General Canrobert 
on the 24th of November, after expressing his 
admiration of tho valour of tho French forces, and 
his sympathy with their losses, said : ^ After tho 
brilliant victory of tho Alma, I had hoped for 
a moment that the routed army of the enemy 
would not so easily have repaired its losses, and 
that Sebastopol would soon have fallen under 
our attacks ; but the obstinate defence of that 


furtlicr been graciously pleased to signify her intention that, on the 
several recommendatrons rpceiviiiK' Her majesty’s api)roral, the 
commlsefon shall in each case bear date tho gth of November 1854.’ 

Tho chief points in tho royal warrant, dated the 4lh of December, 
concerning annuities and gratuities to soldiers, arc the following : 

Whereas we deem It expedient to mark our senso of tho 
distinguished, gallant, and good conduct of tho army serving in tho 
Kast under the command of Vicld-mar^al Lord Raglan : our will 
and plooBUro is, that one sergeant In caw roglinent of cavalry and 
infantry, and of each battalion of the Foot Guards and of the lliflo 
Brigade serving In the East, in the Crimea, or elsewhere, under 
the command of Field-marshal Lord Raglan, shall ho selected by 
tho commanding officer, and recommended to us fur the gi-ant of an 
annuity, not exceeding £20, )irovided that the aggregate of grants 
now made and to be made shall not exceed £4000 in any one year. 
Tho annuity so granted is to be at the disposal of such sergeant, 
although ho may be still in our service. 

It is also our will and pleasure to extend the provisions of our 
royal warrant of the 18th of April 1864, and with the special view 
of marking our sense of the dlMtinguishcd service and gallant 
conduct in tho field of our army now serving in the East, In tho 
Crimea, or olsewhore, under tho command of Field-marshal Lord 
Raglan, to order and direct that tho commanding officer of each 
regiment of cavalry shall be allowed to recommend one sergeant, 
two corporals, and four privates ; and tho commanding officer of 
each regiment of infantry, and of each battalion of Foot Guards, 
and of the Rifle Brigade, shall be allowed to recommend one 
sergeant, fonr corporals, and ten privates, to receive a modal and 
a gratui^ of— 

For a sergeant £16 

For a corporal, 10 

Forjs' private, 

Tho gratdity to bo placed in the regimental savings-bank, there to 
rettshiln deposit at interest until his discharge from our service, 
and (0 be deemed to be his personal property, in conformity with 
the t^us of our royal warrant of ihe 13th of April 1864.* 


.**Xiidapsasdoafly of the flattering words of your Imperial 
JlCjesty to the luuny and tho garrison of Sebastopol— words which 
I transmitted 1^ n speoiel oroor of In execution of your 

^er^Fiinoe Oalitna, ald-de-4»mp of your Imperial Hg|eety, has 
fttUUlod wfRi sauetitode the mMoa ooflilded to him. He went 


town, and tho , reinforcements received by the 
Russian army, have for the present arrested the 
course of our success. I approve of the resistance 
you made to the impatieriGo of tho troops who 
wished to make tho assault under circuxQfitances 
that would have entailed too considerable loss*’ It 
was not at the time fully known how enormous 
had been tho preparations at Sebastopol, although 
Napoleon appears to have approved Oaiirobert’a 
decision in relation to tho assault. The Russians 
had constructed an immense semicircular mound, 
mounting thirty guns, around tho base of the 
small white-stone tower called tho Malakoflf; they 
had replaced tho 32-poundcr guns in the Redan 
by guns throwing solid shot of HO pounds* 
weight ; they had employed their ivomen day and 
night in making sand-bags, and in filling them, 
as well as gabions and fascines ; they had heeled 
over two of their largest ships in tho harbour, 
covered the decks with a protective layer, five 
feet in depth, of sand-bags and fascines, swung 
immense mortars from tlie masts and yards, and 
pointqd those mortars towards tho English position ; 
and they had brought an immense store of powder, 
shot, and shell, from Cliersoii, Kertch, Anapa, 
Yeiiikald, and Nicolaieff, which had safely entered 
Sebastopol, despite the Britisli forces encamped on 
the heights above. Indeed, the Allies, although 
they hsid too good reason to know that Mcnchikofi* 
had been energetically employed in strengthen- 
ing his position, did not know until afterwards 
the full extent and the tremendous nature of 
tho operations conducted within and near the 
beleaguered city. 

Discussions were at that time wannly carried 
on, at the camx>s as well as in England and 
France, on tho question, whether tho Allied 
generals had acted wisely in abandoning the 
north side of Sebastopol in order to attack tho 
south! and on the further question, whether the 
south side could have been taken by a coup dt 
main immediately after the flank-march ? Some 
of the arguments adduced have already been 
adverted to ; but it may be useful to give Mr 
AV'oods’s summary of reasonings on the latter of 
these two questions. is now generally admitted 
by authorities, that any immediate oif-handed 
attempt upon the south side of Sebastopol was 


through nil the baHtinns niid all the bntterion Avlicro tho Bailors 
nro ptationed and fight. 'J'hc thankfl nud ciiCouragcmcntB of tho 
Sovereign, of u'htbh lYinec Gnlitzin had the honour to bo the bearer, 
nddressed to these brave sailorH in the name of your lTni>oriai 
Majeflty, not only redoubled their ardour, but also touched every 
one of them to the bottom of hH soul. They lUteucd with tears of 
emotion to the words of their Monarrh and Father, full of solicitude 
for his vrell-bclovcd children, as your Majesty deigned to expresi 
yourself In the rescript with which you honoured xue on tho Slat 
of this month. 

It was with an equal sentiment of pious and grateflil veneration . 
that the troops received the gift and the blessing of Her Majesty 
tho Empress. After a religious ceremony, tho image of tho 
Saviour, brought by Prince Galitzin, was token, aocompanled by 
all tho inhabitiiiits of tho town, from the Church of St Michael to 
the Ffieholas Battery; and thence that holy image was carried, with 
appropriate religious ceremony, to all the bastions and all the 
batteries, to bless the defenders of them. All the men present, having 
listened with pious attention to the address of the priest prayed 
with fervour, and went and kissed the holy image of tlie Saviour. ■ 

Thto image is now deposited in the locality prepared for it near 
the entrance-gate of the Nicholas Battery.’ 
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almost certain to have been unsuccessful ; and 
that^ successful or npt, it must have resulted in the 
destruction of the Allies- before the winter was 
over. It is well known that when the Allies 
first appeared before the town, McnchikoiF had 
left the greater part. of his artillery and 10,000 
regular troops inside the place as a garrison. In 
addition to this, were twelve complete regiments 
of sailors of 800 men each, witli 3000 marines and 
three dockyard battalions of Avorkmen — about 5000 
strong — formed into troops, after the fashion of 
the English dockyard battalions, from whom the 
Russians took the hint five years ago. Long before 
the Allies landed, all the able-bodied men of the 
town had been enrolled into companies and drilled 
with rifles. These regular irregulars liad their 
stations and points of rendezvous at different parts 
of the city, and were told oft* into brigades, io hold 
and defend certain houses from the windows, and 
to assist in extinguishing any conflagration which 
might break out. All but one or tAVo i)riiicipal 
streets in Sebastopol had been barricaded, and 
were defended Avith cannon. On the Avholc, 
therefore, the jdace Avas garrisoned by at least 
40,(X30 men, and with this force, and the n<atural 
strength of the position, avjis impregnable to any 
sudden attack. After tlie havoc Avhich Alma and 
continued sickness had made in the ranks of the 
Allies, and taking oft* the immense number of 
non-effective men necessary to guard Balaklava, 
Kamiesch, and rear-gpard, commissariat, and. 
hospital soldiers, the utmost strength in Avhich the 
English, French, and Turks could have advanced 
to the assault would not have exceeded 40, ()()() 
bayonets. Between the garrison, as numerous 
as the storming army, the ditches to cross, Avails 
to climb, batteries to bo silenced, and street- 
fighting to be endured in a town of which Ave 
knew' nothing — defeat AA’^as almost certain.’ * Mr 
Woods proceeds to argtio that, even if complete 
success be supposed to have attended the assault, 
and the south of the toAvn to have fallen into 
the hands of the Allies, the ground could not 
have been held ; because the numbers Avould 
necessarily have been reduced by the murderous 
conflict always attending any assault of so strong 
a place, at the very time when extended lines 
wouW need to bo guarded, and the fire of the 
nortllern forts borne. ‘ Under such circumstances,’ 
he asks, ‘would the corps under Liprandi haA'o 
been repulsed ? and what Avould hdvc been the 
result of the masses hurled against us at Inkcr- 
mann ] Our enfeebled and scattered troops would 
have been slaughtered in detail.’ Mr Woods’s 
conclusion is, in brief, that the prudent caution 
of Raglan and Canrobert, so much censured by 
many critics at the time, alone saved the Allied 
army from utter destruction during the winter; 
the blame, if any, is awarded to the governments 
that Mnt out means inadequate to the proposed end. 

, At a later date, when the inquiries by the 

* Otmpaiifn m ths Crimen, 


Sebastopol ..Committee, wero instUutedi 
the military officers who gave .e.yideDcp.i dwelt 
forcibly on this inequality between means and 
end. Sir John Burgoyne, who planned the genari^ 
outline of the siege-operations^ stated that he had 
always felt the want of force at his command; 
his urgent demands for more men as working- 
parties had been met by declarations on the part; 
of the adjutant-general, that , there were no men 
to spare ; the divisional camps had too few even 
to defend properly tho casteni and northern 
margin of tho plateau, ^ and could ill spare 
companies to dig and guard in the trenches^ 
Bit* Johti worked as rapidly as his limited means 
permitted, and entertained a confident belief that 
fho place would soon fall ; but tho first day’s 
bombardment, on the 17th of October, dissipated 
this belief as completely as if it had been a mere 
dream : it was then that the real peril of the Allies, 
ill his opinion, commenced ; and it was not until 
then that he troubled himself concerning the state 
of the road from Balaklava to Sebastopol. This 
was all the more likely to be the case, because 
October had been a fine month, revealing few 
of the road miseries afterwards experienced. A 
perplexity then became doubled, or rather tripled ; 
soldiers, too few' in number to render two kinds 
of service, trench-duty and camp-duty, wero 
now wanted for a third, namely, road-making. 
When Bir John Avas asked whether a road ought 
not to have been commenced early in November, 
be admitted the fact, but added: ‘Our force was 
too small to do anything; a largo force would 
liaA'c been necessary. The road is seven or eight 
iiiilck long, over a bad soil, and the construction 
of a road Avould have required enormous means. 

It Avoukl, of course, have been better to have a 
good road, but .aa'c had scarcely men enough 
for the trenches. If avc had withdraAvn men from 
the trenches, wc should have been in a much 
Avorse position ; the enemy would have advanced 
upon the trenches and the rear, and avc could 
hardly liavc kept our camp.* 

That the force was too small for tho work 
undertaken, Avas Avell knoAvn to tho English 
government ; their excuse was, that no one had 
contemplated the possibility of an Allied army 
Aviniering before a particular city in tho czar’s 
dominions. Tho force had been sent out in 
accordance with plans originally formed, modified 
from time to time 21 s circumstances arose, but 
not susceptible of eiisy adjustment to the require^ 
ments of Avintcring. The English army at first 
consisted of four divisions of infantry, one. of 
caA^alry, and a train of artillery, numbering, in 
all about 25,000 men ; but an additional 6^. 
were sent out under Bir George Cathcart, to form 
a new division. Immediately on receipt of tib.e, 
news of the battle of Inkermaun, the authorities 
resolved to despatch another reinforcement:,^ 
65P0 men, comprising the 34th, 6^, 71st, dOih, 
and 97th regiments, tc^etber with another bat- 
talion of tho Grenadier Guards : tho whole to | 
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^11 aUditioiitti 'division of the British army in* the 
but the depth of winter had arrived before 
xUUst of' thm troops had reached the Crimea, 
theirafore, the road^making necessities at 
Inkermaim were but little responded to. As if 
to add one misfortune to others, the additional 
troops sent out on these emergencies were men 
least fitted to bear the laboui*s and severities 
of stem winter. Lord llardiiige, commandcr-in- 
chief, when examined by the Sebastopol Conimittoe 
concerning the preparations ho had organised for 
the campaign, frankly admitted the fact. * It has 
to a great degree been inevitable. Our peace 
establishment had been so very low indeed, that, 
after making tho first effort, and sending out 
25,000 men, we could do nothing more than send 
out young recruits. We made them pretty perfect 
in drill in a couple of mouths, but instead of 
sending out bone and muscle, they were, I may 
s<ay, only gristle. Our peace establishment had 
been 80 low, that when the war broke out, we 
were obliged to raise men as fast as wc could ; and 
the great dilfcrence between the army under the 
Duke of Wellington on his going to the rcninsula 
in 1808 aiid tho army in the Crimea is this : In 
1808, we had for six or seven years previously a 
very large force of second battalions and of militia 
to resist invasion. All those men, from twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, were in the highest, 
state of discipline, and when ^vo drew upon 
them, we knew wo should get soldiers whom wc 
could rely on. But when wo cauic in November 
and December, in the face of the winter in the 
Crimea, to send but those raw recruits — and wo 
had no others to send — it was impossible to expect 
them to resist hard work and the inclemency of 
tlie Aveather so well as other and more seasoned 
men.' The splendid Guards, who had left London 
3000 strong, had withered down to 800 weak 
and wasted men ; the troops of the line had 
sulfered diminution, though not in so great a 
ratio ; and to replace these losst's, raw yonng 
recruits could alone be found. The Frcucli, in 
every sense more of a military nation, were 
speedily in a position to send out reinforcements 
of well-tried men ; more than 20,000 troops were 
despatched from Toulon and Marseille soon after 
the receipt of news of the battle of Inkerinami, 
to swell the amount of force available for the 
siege of Sebastopol. Unfortunately, however, this 
Increase was of little moment to the hard-worked 
English troops ; for, whether by design or through 
inadvertence, tho English had taken the most 
difficult portion of the plateau for their cncami)- 
ment and siege-works, although less fitted for it in 
rel&tion to numbers. 

There are certain ratios laid down by military 
authorities which, if correct, will servo to illustrate 
the relative weakness of the Allies. It is assumed 
that the number of men on duty in the trenches 
should always equal three-fourths of the strength 
of the gurrison ; that there should bo at least three 
^reliefii* bf liiis uuthber, in order that each guard 


may be on duty only eight hours out of the twenty- 
four ; that the regular duties of the army, such as 
picket, camp, and escort duties, with four * rclleft,’ 
require about two-fifths as many as the whole 
number told off for trcnch-dut}". Then, assuming 
that Sebastopol was defended by 40,000 men, ihe 
tlicoiy required that the Allies should have had 
at their command 90,000 men for trench-duty, 
and 3G,000 for camp-duties, making 126,000 — 
independent of any force disposable to meet 
Lijirandi or other liussian generals in the open 
field. Whether a general ])ossessing brilliant 
military genius would allow himself to be bound 
down by arithmetic of this kind, is a separate 
que.stion ; but, taking the estimate as it stands, 
the available troops were little more than lialf 
the theoretical number above given, during a 
considerable period subsequent to tho battle of 
inkermann. 

When, after the battle, Lord Haglau looked 
around, and saw how many of his officers had 
been cut off, ho must have painfully felt the 
bereavement; and when he found that yet another 
was about to leave him, the cares of his position 
became still more serious. Sir de Lacy Evans, 
a gallant soldier who had heroically struggled 
against bodily .sufferings, was forced to succumb 
at last: he could bear no more. Tho heats and 
colds of the Crimea, the constant ex])osure by day 
and by night, the trying responsibilities of com- 
mand over a division more dangerously placed 
than any other in llie British camp, had shattered 
a fr.ame over which nearly seventy winters had 
passed. He rose from a sick-bed to be present 
at the battle of Jnkeruiann ; but six days after- 
wards, while on board the Britannia at Balaklava, 
he wnde a letter to tho commander, announcing 
the failure of his powers to fulfil the duties of 
a general : a letter frank, characteristic, but 
rnournAil. It ai)pcars that illness and exhaustion 
from other causes had been rendered more serious 
by a fall from his horse ; and that it was against 
tlic wishc.s, even the command, of Lord Raglan, 
that Hir de Lacy a]»pcared in the field on tho «01h. 
Wiiting on his bed of sickness, ho said : * Five 
mouths without ccssc'itioii under canvas, with .some 
unavoidable i)rivations and alterations of tem- 
perature, latterly at night not unfrequently severe 
cold, with the shock occasiiiiicd by my fall, have 
had their effect on one in Ids sixty-eighth year. 
Indcal, owing to tlie chances of tho service, 1 
believe no other officer of same advanced age 
and rank has had the same continuous tesit to bear 

up against During the occasional northerly 

winds, I was obliged sometimes to have my tent 
fur twcnt 3 *-four hours together wholly closed, and 
gave and received orders through iny unopened 
tent-doors. 8omo of your lordship’s stafl‘ will 
remember how often, in bringing me orders, tlicy 
found me on my bed, or rather in iny blankets, 
on the ground, when I ought rather to have 
been, if I could, on hor.seback.’ To tho regret 
of Lord Kaglan and of the whole army, General 
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Bvaiui was enforced to give up his command of 
the 2d division, and to return to England. One 
passage in the general’s letter ho himself pointedly 
referred to at a later date, as containing a record 
of the fact that he had repeatedly drawn attention 
to the insufficient means placed at his disposal 
for defending the important position overlooking 
the Valley of Inkermann. Speaking of that 
position, as held during the interval between 
the flank-march and the battle of Inkermann, ho 
said ; ‘ The post I was charged with during that 
long period was, I believe, deemed of the utmost 
importanco to the safety of the French and Englisli 
armies. Frequently but few troops rcinaiiicd to 
me for its defence, against, sometimes tenfold our 
numbers of the enemy, within a short distance 
from our front. I had the honour of frequently 
submitting my opinion of the weakness and 
precariousness of the position of the 2d division 
to your lordship, and, indeed, also to General 
Oanrobert, and of the small means at my disposal 
to place it in more security. Its liability to be 
suddenly attacked at all times, it Wcos also my 
duty to represent. But the various exigencies 
to bo provided for on other points at that time 
scarcely left it possible, I believe, to aflbrd us any 
material reinforcement or means for the construc- 
tion of defences. I have ventured into theso 
I details to account for the harassing nature of 
I the duty alluded to, and of the anxious and almost 
sleepless nights and days it occasioned me.’ 

. Weakened 4n the various ways above indicated, 
Lord llaglau prepared, after the battle of Inker- 
mann, to cany on the siege in the best manner 
permitted by the resources at his commaiui. Ilis 
dispatches, written during tho remaining eight 
weeks of tho year, frequently met with a smile 
of derision at home, on account of their dwell- 
ing nearly as much on tlio weather as on the 
siege. But there was a cause for this, imjjerfectly 
known in England at the time: every cutting 
blasts eveiy wet night, every addition to the miry 
state of tho tracks, cost him many valuable lives; 
insomuch that ho deeply felt tho importance of 
changes in the weather to tho welfare of those 
under his command. Tho operations compidsed a 
steady advance of tho siege-works, nearer and 
nearer to the beleaguered city, and an almost 
nightly series of sorties on the part of the 
Russians, intended cither to destroy somo of the 
siege-works or to pick off somo of tho English 
and French soldiers. ♦i)n the 20th of November, 
a smart skirmish took place outside the lines ; 
the* Russian outposts advanced so close to tho 
English left attack, that Lord Raglan deemed it 
necessary to dislodgo them : about 300 had taken 
up a position in a few deserted caves, sometimes 
called * ovens ; ’ he, accordingly, sept a detachment 
of the Ist battalion Rifle Brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant Tryon, to effect this service ; it was gallantly 
done, but at tho cost of the life of tho yoimg 
officer who commanded. 

The Trench^ daring the month o^ December, 


construoted extensive additional works in fhmi of , 
the south-west side of the town. The .batteries 
were increased to nearly thirty in number, and 
armed with guns of la^e calibre, some newly 
arrived from France, and tho others token 
the ships ; about eighty guns were served by 
tho artillery, and eighty more by seamw amd 
marines. The trenches and parallels wet^’Vi4^tle 
less than fifteen miles in extent, on tlie SSrmch 
side alone ; the extreme left was pushed close 
to the Quarantine suburb: so close, indeed, that 
the Russians abandoned the Quarantine suburb, 
and left it to the French. Nevertheless, the 
Allies, throughout November and December, sent 
very few shot or* shell into the town ; they were 
busily engaged in extending and streng&ening 
their siege-works. Not so the, Russians, however. 
Mcnebikoff had a powerful army outside the town, 
near Inkermann ; he had troops ouough in tho 
town to construct and maintain the defences; 
and, moreover, he possessed sufficient aggressive 
power to mako frequent sorties with his infantiy 
and frequent cannonaclings with his artilleiy. 

Liprandi’s occupation of tho plain of tho 
Tchernaya, between Tchorgouna and Balaklava, 
had been advantageous to the Russians and 
embarrassing to the Allies ; it materially aided 
the Russian attacks on tlie 25th and 26th of 
October and the 5th of November; and if tho 
general had been more ski! fill, tho English might 
have been placed in great peril. Tho Russians 
found, however, that this position must be aban- 
doned, owing to tho extreme difficulty of pro- j 
visioning posts so far advanced to the south ; they 
departed from this part of tho plain about tho 
middle of December. Caiirobort thereupon sent a | 
brigade of cavalry, under General d’Allonville, to 
reconnoitre ; he thereby ascertained that, although 
a few Russian troops remained, the Allies had no 
longer any cause for anxiety in that direction. 
About the same time, too, a party of 1000 Zouaves 
and Highlanders explored the country eastwaM of 
Balaklava, and met with only one post of Cossacks 
between that port and tho heights surrounding the 
fertile ^Valley of Baidar. Another reconnaissance 1 
was made on the 30th of December, by the second j 
battalion of Rifles, the 75th, three companies of 
Marines, and a regiment of Zouaves, under Sir 
Colin Campbell ; while a force of French cavalry 
and infantry, with six guns, advanced along the 
plain, Russians had made their appearance on 
tho hills beyond the Tchernaya, and the Allied | 
generals deemed it prudent to keep a watch upon j 
them ; no actual contest ensued, but a glittering 
mass of artillery, occasionally visible over the 
hill, shewed that tho enemy was still hovering I 
about in the vicinity of the plain, ready to 
take advantage of any weakness or neglect of | 
watchfulness observable in the Allied camps. | 

Soon after the flank-march, Raglan and | 
Xllanrobert had felt it neoessaty to decide upon | 
the destination of the few inhalMaiits in the mMSl | 
villages south of Sebastopol. The poof villagers 
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would hav6' bcun left munolested if this could 
safely have been done; hut the British com- 
mander iqpeedily foimd the Greeks in Balaklava to 
bd in league with the Russians in Sebastopol, and 
that the inhabitants in some other villages could 
not with propriety be suffered to remain. The 
evictions were saddening, but the commanders 
souj^tfto lessen the evil as much as possible. 
Mahy'^ of the inhabitants were conveyed- by 
steamers to Yalta, on the south coast ; others 
were collected and protected at‘Karani, about 
two miles westward of Balaklava ; and others, 
again, at the monastery of St George, noticed 
in the last Chapter. As the poor people were 
utterly deprived of the means of subsistence, they 
were fed by the English and French. A French 
detachment and a portion of the English com- 
missariat, quartered at Rarani, maintained control 
over the villagers in that place ; while a few 
Zouaves kept a watch over the monks and 
villager at the monastery. 

While the armies were struggling against 
accumulated difficulties, as winter approached, 
the fleets were troubled with few vicissitudes or 
calamities, except those resulting from the terrible 
storm noticed in the next section. Indeed, the 
officers and seamen, so fur from being over- 
worked, suffered through inactivity and Avant of 
excitements The longing desire for some bold 
achievement, checked in so mortifying a manner 
on the 17th of October, was not gratified by any 
second opportunity during the remaining Aveeks 
of the year. Early in December, tlie Allied 
admirals Avoro not a little 8uri)rise(l by a sortie 
made by two Russian steamers from the harbour 
of Sebastopol : slicwiug that there was a passage 
somewhere between the sunken ships, available 
for war-steamers ; and showing also, that the 
Russian admirals had not quite lust the resolute 
spirit belonging to their profession. On the Gth, 
a steamer, supposed to be the Vladimir^ came 
out under cover of the batteries, Avhilo another 
remained hovering around the sunken vessels. 
The first of these, unheeded by or unheeding a 
French frigate near at licaiid, steamed round 
Fort Alexander, and hrought-to at a point whence 
she could pour in a few shot and shell upon the 
French works near Quarantine Bay. Tlxo Allies, 
not a little astonished at this manoeuvre, sent 
the Vahraits and Terrible against her ; but the 
Russian steamer slunk into her hiding-place hcliind 
the line of sunken ships, and eluded the chase. 
The commanding fire from the batteries had 
probably prevent the Allies from examining 
the mouth of the harbour so carefully as to 
determine the existence or non-existence of a 
passage for ships; but this adventure demon- 
strate that such a passage was practicable, 
outward for the Russians, if not inward for the 
Allies ; and the sailors entertained therefrom a 
hope that the remaining Russian ships would 
omerge and afford them an opportunity 
for a fhir fight on the broad seas. Such was tbo 


state of- mingled excitement . and disappointment 
among both officers and men, Aat they would 
have accepted almost any odds, in an open naval 
encounter outside the harbour. It was not to be, 
however ; the Russian ships, ready for a second 
Sinope, avoided the broadsides of their opponents. 

The main fiect remained anchored off the 
mouth of the river Katcha several Aveeks after the 
battles of Balaklava and Inkermanii ; but towards 
the close of tlie year, the vessels Aveighed anchor, 
and took up various positions around the south- 
west coast of tho Crimea. Many of the ships 
entered Double Bay, as it is sometimes called — 
tbo bay nearest to Cape Chersonese, consisting of 
two bays, those of Kajnicsch and Karatcb, having 
one common outlet. Kamiesch Bay had from the* 
first been to. the French Avhat Balaklava was to 
the English, the ]»lacc of rendezvous for vessels 
bringing troops and stores ; and now many of tho 
English slii]>s of war found a convenient anchorage 
in tlie Karatch portion of Double Bay, better 
shielded than the mouth of the Katcha from the 
Aviutry blasts of tho Black Sea. Being nearer 
to Balaklava, and about tho same distance to 
Sebastojiol Harbour, tho new position was moro 
advantageous than the old. They did not all 
remain at Kamiesch and Karatch, however; tho 
fleets were divided into squadrons, available for 
various services. About the middle of December, 
the Agamemnon, llannihal, Algiers, Napoleon, Jean 
Ua}i, Panama, Primaxiguet, and a few frigates, 
Avere oil’ the harbour of Sebastopol, maintaining 
a blockade, and Avatcliing the operations of the 
enemy ; the Vauhan, Caton, and bomb-vessel 
Vaulour, Averc in Arrow Bay, the ba}" nearest 
to Sebastopol ; the Montebello, Marengo, Alger, 
together Avith several frigates and corvettes, were 
in Kamiesch Bay ; Avliilc the main portion of the 
English fleet was diAdded betAvecii Balaklava and 
Karatch Bay. The Frencli fortified tho whole 
line of coast from Arrow Bay to Cape Chersonese, 
and established tempomry light-houses at con- 
venient spols, to serve as beacons both for the 
army on shore and the shiiis at sea. 

A slight cxcitcniont was afforded to each fleet 
by a IcaA^e-taking, towards the close of the year. 
Admiral Hamel in returned to France, to receive 
promotion ; and Admiral Bniat, on assuming tho 
command, issued an order of the day to tbo 
French fleet, in Avhich he said : * We are about 
to lose our worthy chief; his illustrious services 
have received their reward. After having called 
on me to second him, the Emperor has c^ed on 
me to replace him. Faithful to the traditions 
bequeathed to us by a glorious past, wo shall 
continue to lend to our valiant army and to our 
braA’^e allies that warm co-operation to which he 
has already rendered such flattering and cordial 
justice. On the day of combat, tbo same patriotic 
cry will still rally us round tho flag of France.’ In 
the same spirit. Admiral Dundas, in taking leave 
of the British fleet on the 22d of December, said : 
* My term of service as commander-in-chief in the 
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Mediterranean and Black Sea having drawn to a 
close, I am about to return to England, and give 
up the command of this fleet. During the past 
year, many trying circumstances have occurred 
— pestilence in its most aggravated form, action 
with the enemy «*igainst laTid-defcnces such as 
ships hardly ever encountered, and a tempest 
of the most awfhl violence. In all those events, 
the good conduct and gallantly of the fleet have 
been evinced and proved. ’ In taking an affec- 
tionate leave of the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the fleet, I can hereafter experience no higher 
gratification than the assurance that they preserve 
their high character for discipline, enterprise, and 
devotion to our Sovereign and country,’ Sir 
Edmund Lyons, an officer much beloved in the 
fleet, was appointed as successor to Admiral 
Dundas. 

The fleet became more and more limited to 
steamers, by the departure of the bulky sailing 
war-ships to England, and more and more a mere 
attendant upon the armies. Additional seamen 
were sent ashore, to strengthen the naval brigade ; 
and these brave willing fellows were of infinite 
service to the overworked soldiers — manning the 
great guns, guarding some of the fortified posts, 
and acting as substitutes for mules — nearly all of 
which had died througli toil, cold, and privations 
— ^in bringing stores and provisions from Balaklava 
up to the sailors’ camp on the plateau. This 
latter was heavy work for the seamen — six miles 
down to the harbour, and six back again, cadi 
man with a bag of Idscuits or a keg of rum ; 
and this, too, along a track covered to a depth 
of several inches with unctuous slimy mud — sucli 
that at every step, according to one cjuaiiit 
narrator, ‘ the foot carried with it a mass of earth 
covering the extent of a small Cermaii princi- 
pality.’ Nevertheless, Jack Tar worked with 
untiring energy and cheerfulness, I'cgardlcss of 
obstructions and discomforts. 

THE novembeh hurricane, and its 

EPVECTS, 

Stern as is the Black Sea in winter, murky its 
atmosphere, piercing its cold, violent its winds, 
and turbulent its waves, there lias rarely been 
known a tempest equal in frightful fury to that 
which raged in those regions on the 14tli of 
November 1854 ; bringing ])itiless destruction to 
ships and mariners, strewing, the coast with 
fhigments of vessels and disrupted cargoes of 
valuable merchandise, and adding manifold to 
the discomforts of those who, by the exigencies 
of war, were living in camps and tents. 

Early in the moniing of that day, when light 
had barely dawned, the officcra and men encamped 
on the plateau outside Hebastopol found the 
strength of their canvas tents exposed to a severe 
test. The night had been one of heavy rain ; the 
Burfooe of the plateau had been converted into a 


sort of slime, through which walking was diffiouR;. 
and rivulets of milddy water found an entrance into 
almost every tent, and disarranged every , man’s . 
bedroom "comforts. Gradually the rain abated 
and the wind arose, rushing over the plateau 
with a roar as of a distant cannonade; until at, 
length, overcoming all .obstacles, the wind pierced 
into and under and around the tents, in many 
cases blowing them away altogether. The dimyr 
compost on the outside, receiving the full action 
of the blast, was hurled into the faces of the 
tentless soldiers, producing a scone of unutterable 
discomfort. Some of the tent-poles snapping in 
the middle, tlic officers or men were for a time 
buried beneath a load of wet canvas ; and when, 
rudely disturbed in their morning slumbers, and 
deprived of all shelter from the murky heavens 
above them, they looked around on the plateau, 
the scene presented Avas frightful, even though 
mingled in some instances with the ludicrous. 
The storm, having no respect for rank or office, 
had levelled alike the tent of the staff-officer 
and that of the subaltern : the strongest was 
on that day the best, by whomsoever possessed. 
Officers, high in rank, were to be seen wildly 
struggling Avith the flapping canvas of their 
overturned tents, or rushing about in the almost 
hopeless attempt to save their apparel, books, or 
other chattels, from the fury of the wind. There 
Avero a foAV huts near head-quartera ; and such of 
these as escaped prostration Avere speedily sought 
by tcntlcss officers, who — saturated with miiy 
Avater, and almost riven by the piercing blast-r 
rushed to find shelter fi’om the storm. 

The .accounts publislied of this scene, by 
newspa]ier correspondents, officers, and privates, 
Avere full of strange incidents. ‘ The principal 
meilical officer of the British army might be 
seen in an unusual state of perturbation, seeking 
for his garments ere lie took to flight. Brigadier 

, witli mien for oiicc disturbed,, held on, 

as sailors say, ‘^liko grim death to a backstay,” 
by one of the shrouds of his marquee. Captain 

, in drawers and shirt, was tearing through 

the rain and through the dirt liko a maniac 
after a cap, which ho fancied was his own, and 
Avhicli he found, after a desperate nin, was his 
sergeant’s.’ M.any of the narrators say that the 
air was tilled Avith blankets, hats, great-coats, 
little-coats, and oven tables and chairs; that 
macintoshes, quilts. India-rubber tubs, bed-clothes, 
sheets of tcnt-canvas, went whirling like leaves 
in the gale towards Sebastopol ; that the shingle 
roofs of the outhouses were torn away, and 
scattered over the camp ; that laige aral^ or 
wagons and ambulances were ovortumed; .that, 
men and horses were knocked down, and vpUed 
oA'^er and over ; that a largo and heavy table in 
one of the tents Avas lifted off the ground, and 
Avhirled round and round till the leaf flew^ off; 
that inside the commissariab-yard, overturned carto, 
dead horses, and. groups of shivering .men 
seen, not a tent standing ; and that ^ Lord 
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seen for honrt sitting up to his knees in sludge 
amid the tinreok of his establishment, meditative 
as Marins amid the ruins of Carthage.’ The 
power of the hurricane was indeed great. Heavy 
commissariat stores were hurled down as if they 
had been light parcels ; compressed masses of hay 
for the cavalry, weighing 200 pounds each, were 
whirled over the. ground, and down the ravines 
towards Sebastopol ; and a large flock of sheep 
was so utterly scattered, that, while some of the 
poor animals were driven to distant camps, others 
were almost literally hurled into the beleaguered 
city. 

But what were these miseries compared with 
the privations of the common soldiers ? Officers, 
though rendered tentless for a time, speedily 
found shelter with and among each other ; but 
the troops in general, engaged in camp, picket, 
and trench duties, and ill provided even for 
fine weather, were idungcd into indcscrihahle 
wretchedness. The marines and riflemen on the 
cliffs overhanging Balaklava, lost tcnls, clothes, 
everything ; the stern rock was rendered nearly 
bare by the whirl that carried off all rising 
above the surface, and the poor fellows liad 
to cling to the ground in prostrate attituilcs to 
avoid instant destruction. On the level ground 
between the ravines, where the camps of the 
several divisions had been pitched, the rows of 
neat white tents had almost disappeared, one 
after another having yielded to the force of the 
blast ; until the whole plateau became speckled 
with ragged bits of fluttering canvas, sticking 
in the black glutinous mire that had become 
deepened to several inches by the heavy rain. 
The men, with a kind of patient sulleiincss, 
stood near the spots where their tents had lately 
sheltered them, and bitterly commented on the 
tardiness, as it apiiearcd to them, of the com- 
manders; wishing rather to dare all the liazards 
and horrors of a possibly successful assault on 
Sebastopol, than to he thus dcstro^'cd inch by 
inch. Not only was the wind terrific in violence, 
but it was accompanied by rain and snow — 
a conglomerate of heart-deiircssing visitations. 
Hungry and faint, too, were the troops; for 
tlie morning repast had not been taken before 
the hurricane began ; and the commissariat 
officers, each feeling himself in personal peril, 
and seeing all his stores whirling in confusion 
around him, was little able to issue the rations 
during its continuance. The men on night- 
duty, who had passed iierhaps eight or ten 
.hours as trench-guards, covering-parties, patrols, 
outlying - pickets, or sentries, staggered back 
to their camps in the dusky morn, worn and 
haggard with fatigue, and there found tents 
down, fires extinguished, food unattainable, rest 
impossible, comrades murmuring, everything dis- 
heartening ; the trenches being very sloughs of 
mud and filth, the oifleers and men employed 
the^n return^ to camp in a state of personal 
dimbrnfort calculated to add materially to the 


wretchedness. The hospital-tents were mostly 
stinick down, and the poor maimed soldiers, heroes 
perhaps of Inkermanii, were exposed to the 
pitiless storm ; even the hospitals and storehouses 
built by the French, with stout planks and rafter^ 
were scattered to the winds ; and many a bravo 
fellow succumbed under the trial, ending his brief - 
cai*ecr of glory too soon to hear the expression 
of admiration from the home -country. After 
the hurricane had endured about six hours, the 
temperature became colder, the falling snow 
became thicker, and the weakened men, in all 
the camps were in much danger of perishing 
through so extraordinary an accumulation of 
inflictions. Many men died during the later hours 
of the day ; whether starved or benumbed to 
death, it might be liard to say. A stable for the 
horses of Lord llaglan*s escort became a choice 
rendezvous, in which English, French, and Turks, 
militar}'' and civilians, oflicers and privates, 
crowded and crouched down in fellowship with 
the horses. An oi derly was sent off to Balaklava, 
to learn how matters were iJ^ that 

qujirtcr during the storm; but man and horse, 
after three-quarters of an hour’s struggling, and 
many falls and overturnings, were driven hack by 
ilic irresistible bliist. 

The soldieiV letters were full of such recitals. An 
Enniskillen dragoon wrote : ‘ I was on trumpeter’s 
guard at the time the storm came across the 
]>lain, accompanied with hailstones and snow ; and 
it blew' all our tents down. The only way to keep 
still Avas to lie down ; I had to do so for fear of 
being borne among the dirt. You may think in 
wliat sort of a state our tents were, as, after it 
w'as all over, we had to lie dow'ii that night on 
the w'ct ground without anything to eat, the cooks 
being unable to keep tlie fires in.’ A private 

soldier w'rote thus : ^ Lieutenant had just 

come in from night-duty. 1 had got him to bed 
comfortably, when down came his tent, and left 
tlie poor felknv stark naked. 1 had to carry him 
away wdtli only a blanket around him, and ho 
remained in that state all day, but ho bore it | 

remarkably w'cll. Lieutenant was blown 

aw'ay on liis bedstead. The doctor’s cocked-hat 
was blown right into Sebastopol, so w^e expect 
to find it on the head of Prince Menchikofi* 
when wo get tlici’o.’ A rifleman, on the heights 
above Balaklava, thus records his experience of 
that memorable day : ‘ We had such a terrible 
gale that our tents w'cro all blown down, and 
many blown over the cliffs into the sea ; the one 
in which 1 stopped sliarcd such a fate. ... It was 
a fearful night that w'c jmssed ; every now and 
again might bo seen men rubbing one another 
as the cramps took them in different ])arts of the 
body. The night was long, but morning broke 
at last ; and it was found that two of our poor 
fellows were dead from sheer exhaustion.* Another 
soldier said : ^ In spite of all these misfortunes, 
every man made light of it until the hospital* 
marquee went .down : it was drcadflil to see sick and 
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wounded men actually blown away.’ An officeri 
.after describing his brother-olBEicers as wandoiing 
abput^ drenched to the skin, in search of shelter, 
as a consequence of the demolition of their tents, 
says : ‘ All tho tents have been struck, as nothing 
could withstand the fury of the tempest, except 
tlie Turkish ; these infidels understand tent-work 
better than we ciTilised folk.’ Such, from various 
concurrent testimonies, appears indeed to bo the 
case. The Turkish tent, although not constructed of 
such good material as an English bell-tent, resists 
the wiud much more effectually and stands more 
steadily : on account, possibly, of a better pro- 
portioning of its height to its circumference ; the 
men dig about a foot deep and throw the earth 
round on the sides, wliere it serves to steady the 
whole tent, and prevents at the same time tho 
water from penetrating ; in the officers’ tents, 
there is also a raised settee of stamped earth, 
available as a couch. 

Par more serious, however, were the di.sa.stcrs 
to the fleets on this fatal day. The soldiers, 
except a small nuinher, surmounted the tempest, 
and began on the next day to repair the disasters, 
so fiir as their means permitted ; hut the ships 
on a furious sea arc wholly at the mercy of the 
elements — one plank riven from its place, and 
hundreds of human beings may he consigned to 
a watery grave. To present a true pictui^e of 
the maritime calamities, it will he necessary to 
attend to tho harbour-arrangements adopted at 
Balaklava. 

When this miniature haven became the depot of 
the British army encamped on the plateau inland, 
two officers were appointed. Captain Tatliam 
and Captain Christie ; tho one as harbour-master, 
and tho other as supcriniondciit of transports ; 
the one *to exercise a general control over tho 
whole harbour, and the other to regulate the 
entry, anchorage, and discharging of the laden 
transport-ships. When, on the day of the battle 
of Balaklava, Lord Kaglan deemed the harbour 
in some danger, ho gave orders that led to the 
departure of many vessels from thence ; and 
some of these sufi'ered in the storm three weeks 
later fVom this cause ; tug-boats drew out the 
larger vessels ; commissariat and ordnance officers 
re-embarked many of their stores ; and the whole 
harbour became disarranged. Tho orders to this 
effect appear to have been given by Lord Kaglan 
to Captain Tatham, who, so far as the harbour 
was concerned, controlled Captain Christie and the 
transports as well as the vessels-of-war. During 
many days, the harbour remained nearly empty ; 
the transports being admitted a few at a time only, 
lest the army of Liprandi should make a second 
attempt in that quarter. It was felt, however, by 
Captain Christie and others, that tho anchorage 
outside the harbour was very insecure ; and that, 
unless a re- occupation of the harbour were 
permitted, some other place of disembarkation 
♦ should^ be chosen. When the Sanspareil screw- 
steamer took up a defensive position within the 


harbour, Captain Daores became semor (^tocr. and 
harbour-master, under the controlling autboiity of 
Lord Raglan ; and all the regulations concerning 
tho admission or nou-admiasion of tugs or trans- 
ports were then made by him, subservient to the 
higher military authority. 

Seeing that, after the battle of Inkernuinn, the 
British sick and wounded were earned doiVTQi in 
hundreds, by means of ambulancei^ arabas, and 
any vehicles that could be obtained, to be shipped 
at Balaklava for tho military hospitals at Scutari^ 
a departure from tho plan became absolutely 
necessary — ^the ships being required to enter the 
harbour in greater numbers, to permit the poor 
fellows to he einharkcd. Three days after that 
battle, the Prifice arrived Balaklava, bringing 
valuable supplies from England ; it was a new 
scrcw-stcauicr of great beauty and value, and the 
stores contained wore of the utmost importauoe to 
the wellbeing of the troops during the approach- | 

irig winter. In aiticles of warm clothing alone, | 

tho cargo w'oiild liavo been precious ; besides 
the varied stores of other kinds, specie for tho 
commissariat, and several companies of the 46th 
regiment. Captain Dacros, as harbour-master, 
was within the harbour ; Captain Christie, as 
transport-master, was outside the harbour, amongst 
the transports ; and there appears to have been 
much tedious formality necessary in obtaining • 

the authority of both officers for a ship to I 

enter. Tlio specie and tho troops were landed 
by means of two steam-tugs, and the Prince , 

anchored outside the harbour, with the store of 
warm clothing on board. 

From this date, it is hardly possible to narrate • 
in detail tho occurrences in the harbour of Bala- i 
klava, without incurring a risk of doing injustice ' 
to some or otlicr of tho officers engaged. Calamities | 
of a deplorable kind occurred in great number ; [ 

soldiers sufi'ered unspeakable miseries as a con- 
sequence of these calamities; accusations were 
brought by an indignant nation against those 
wlio wore supposed to bo in the wrong ; bitter 
recriminations ensued between various officials; 
some charges were found to have been unjustly * 
made ; and death, resulting from wounded honour, > 
carried off others too soon for tho clearing up | 
of their fair fame. Much of this confusion and ' 
disaster arose from the circumstances, that the 
transport-ships were controlled by tho transporti- 
agent in the harbour ; that he was controlled by 
the harbour-master ; that tho harbour-master acted j 
in obcdicnco to orders from Lord Kaglan ; that his | 
lordship was three or four miles distant the ! 
harbour ; that the road from the harbour to 
head-quarters was so wretched as to render the 
communication of messages difficult; and that 
there was thus no available machinery for settling 
promptly any embarrassments arising ftom oon* 
flicting or disputed authority. The quarter^naster 
gener^, adjutant-general, commisaaiy-geiievaI> 
artillery and engineering comnumdei^ all / .of 
whom wm looking out qnadoudy fo» 
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from Bnglimd, were connected with the armj; 
whereas the transports^ as well as the shtps- 
of-war, were connected with the navy; and 
hence repeated collisions of authority arose. Very 
frequently the captains of tho transports were at 
a loss whom to obey — ^the staff-officers^ who sent 
urgent orders that the supplies should be landed 
at Balaklava as quickly as possible ; or the 
harbour-master, intrusted with the duty of deciding 
what ships ought or ought not to remain within 
the harbour. This much it is necessary to mention 
at the outset, in explanation of tlie strange fact 
that many of the ships were on tho outsido of 
tho harbour when tho great storm arose. 

On the nth of Nqvembcr, a gale sprang up, 
sufficiently violent to place in some peril the ships 
outside Balaklava, and to give rise to irritating 
discussions between the various captains concerned 
in tho unfortunate reguljitions within the harbour. 
The 12th and the 13th were in like manner rough 
days ; but it was not until the 14tli tliat tho awful 
visitation came in full force. As tlic morning 
dawned^ the wind howled and tlie waves lashed, 
but when forenoon approached, the gale increased 
to a hurricane such as none of tlie officers or 
seamen had before seen in tliosc ])arts. A dark 
and gloomy sky aided in filling all minds with 
dread ; and when the cables strained and the 
planks creaked, mariners felt that they were in 
tho hands of a greater power than man. Inside 
•the harbour were about thirty vessels ; comprising 
four ships-of-war, eight steam and seven sailing 
transports, four tugs, and tho remainder private 
ships chartered by or for dealers who had settled 
as shfipkcepers at Balaklava village. Outside the 
harbour were rather more than twenty vessels ; 
comprising the steam war-ships Retribution^ N'hfer, 
Vemviits, and Vulcan ; the steam-transports Prince, 
McTboiirney Avon^ and City of London ; and the 
remainder sailing transport-ships and freight- 
ships. The ships on tho outside of the harbour 
speedily became placed in great peril ; they were 
in danger of snapping cables, and being hurled 
against the rocks. Many of the captains, seeing 
the danger, weighed and stood out to sea, knowing 
that a deep sea is better than a rocky shore during 
a storm. Tho hurricane increased in violence ; 
the waves rose higher and higher in their fury ; 
and the ships, one by one, felt the dread influence 
of the tempest. First one transport parted from 
her anchors, and was speedily breached and sunk, 
• cariying her whole crow to a watery grave ; then 
two others met equally rapid destruction, leaving 
only a few sailors, who were dashed high up 
against , the rocks — ^they liardly knew how or 
where ; then, amid tho blinding spray and tom 
waves, might be seen other ships vainly struggling 
against a power too great for them, yielding one 
by OM to the force, and following their predo- 
cessors to . the fiital rocks which sternly bind 
the tnouHi of the harbour. The clouds became 
Maoker, the wind Arieked more fiercely, and the 
waiting elements raged with yet greater and 


greater fiiry. Transport after transport yielded ; 
until at length the splendid Prince^ laden with 
a cargo which raised tho total value to at least 
half a million sterling, parted anchor, and was 
drifted towards the shore, despite all the efforts 
of the engineers to steam out seaward. Tho 
crew, hoping to save the vessel by cutting away 
the mast, expedited the approaching catastrophe ; 
for the fragments became entangled in the screw, 
staj’-ed its revolutions, and rendered null the 
power of engines and of helm. The noble vessel 
struck ; then struck again ; then parted midships ; 
and flien sank to the bottom — leaving only a few 
relics to tell of the once proud structure. With 
her sank all but seven of 160 persons who were 
on board. 

The great loss on this tragic day was that of 
tho Prince; but many other ships swelled the 
fearful list. Tho Retribution steam-frigate, the 
home at that time of the Duke of Cambridge, 
who liad left inkermann unnerved and invalided, 
was exposed for four hours to a tremendous 
infliction : she parted all her cables but one ; 
then dragged that one nearly half a mile ; then 
shipped 100 tons of water; and was only saved 
from dashing against the rocks by tho energetic 
exertions of tho crew in throwing all the heavy 
guns overboard. Even within the little land- 
locked harbour, though the waves w^ere still, the 
wind whirled with such fury as to endanger the 
vessels there anchored : many ships were' torn 
from tlicir moorings and liurlcd against others; 
many were driven on shore ; others, again, Avero 
heeled over almost upon their beam-ends; while 
all bccjimo injured to a greater or lesser degree. 
The iron paddle-box boat of the Trent steamer, 
Aveighing seven tons, AVfis lifted bodily into the 
air by tlic force of the blast ; smaller boats were 
hurled high u[) the gorge of Inkcrniann towards 
the plateau ; ami a boat containing two men was 
caught u[), the men overturned, and the boat 
dashed against the av.'iU of a house iu Balaklava. 
Many affecting incidents occurred. The Wild 
Wave, a small hut fine clipper - transport, Avas 
deserted by all her crew except three boys, and 
then left to float 1u destruction ; many spectators, 
perched on the rugged cliils, seeking to render 
aid, flung out a rope, at wdiicli one of the boys 
sprang, but a raging Avave carried him away ; 
they flung it again, and a secoiid boy was lost in j 
endeavouring to clutch it ; a third time was tho j 
rope hurled out, and the remaining boy succeeded 
in reaching the shore, bruised and senseless, just 
before the hapless ship was dashed to fragments 
against the rocks. 

When all Avas over, and night had given j 
temporary rest to tho worn mariners, the scone of 
dovastatioTi was frightful to witness. The Prince, 
Resolute, Rip Van Winkle, Kenilworth, Wild Wave, 
Progress, Wanderer, PeUoma, and a Maltese brig, 
were cither sunk or had gone to pieces, losing all 
on board except twenty-three persons in the whole ; i 
while the Vesuvius, Retribution, Melbourne, Mercia, j 
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Lady Valiant^ Caducms^ Pride of the Oeean^ Medora^ 
and Sir Robert Sale, were seriously damaged^ most 
of them totally dismasted. All this disaster had 
occurred within or near the mouth of Balaklava 
Harbour, but the whole coast exhibited a scene of 
wreck and ruin — there being hardly a spot upon 
the l>each which was not covered with the 
fragments of some vessel or its cargo— masts, 
spars, sails, pieces of boats, oars, hatches, barrels 
of rum, cordage, bales of clotlies, beds, blankets, 
rafts of timber, fragments of furniture, boxes 
and chests, trusses of hay, tents, and numberless 
sundries. 

An inquiry, instituted by the government, into 
the circumstances. under which the valuable stores 
in the Prince were lost, made public the curious 
diversity of the cargo, and the complexity of the 
official arrangements concerned in its management. 
The list of ordnance stores, in ammunition and 
clothing, was immense but this list by no means 
comprised all. There were sent 8ut f<jur complete 
sets of diving apparatus, four galvanic-batteries, 
eight miles’ length of conducting-wire, a quantity' 
of stores for subaqueous explosions, and men to 
manage the apparatus — all to bo employed in 
blowing up the Russian ships sunk across the 
mouth of Sebastopol Harbour ; then, besides these 
and the stores for the army, there w^as on board 
a considerable supply of ordnance stores for the 
navy, intrcnching-tools and shot-boxes, medicines 
for the army, and 200 tons of provisions. A com- 
mission of inquiry had at a later <latc to thread a 
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perfect labyrinth of intricacy, in the endeavour to 
discover who had controlled the loading of this 
hapless vessel. The Minister of War, the Admiralty, 
the Horse Guards, the Ordnance Office, the Army 
Medical Department, the General Screw Oompany) 
and the cajdain of the vessel, had all possess^ 
some control in the matter; but the limits, of Hie 
control were ill defined. When the Prince arrived 
at Scutari, early in November, the medicines 
should have been landed, but were not ; when it 
arrived at Balaklava, a few days afterwards, the 
clothing should have been landed, but was not: 
medicines and clothing alike went to the bottom 
of the Black Sea, entailing indescribable misery 
upon the sick soldiery at Scutari and the working 
soldiery outside Sebasto))o1. The cruel severity 
with wliich the blame was thrown upon Captain 
Christie will bo noticed in a later portion of 
the (Jhapter ; but this at least became at once 
evident, that the govcnimcntal machine was ill 
oiganiscd, after a European peace of forty years ; 
insomuch that a break-dowi in some or other of 
the dcpai*tmcnls became morally certain — although 
every one mourned that the immediate conscb* 
quences should have fallen on troops who had 
worked so hard, fought so well, and suffered so 
intensely. 

The tempest, as has been said, was not con- 
fined to Balaklava and its vicinity ; it mged all 
round the coast, and wrought sad devastation 
among the ships. The larger vessels of the com- 
bined fleets, still anchored oft* the mouth of the 
Katcha, were severely tried ; there were nearly 
fifty sail, of all kinds, within about a mile of a 
lee-shorc, exposed to a hurricane .such as few of 
the seamen liad ever before experienced. All 
the liiic-of-battle ships tried three, and even four 
anclioi*s, and the steamers steamed full power 
against the gale, to prevent dragging; yet was 
the ])cril great. The flag-ship was anchored close 
inshore, and was with difficulty kept from sinking ; 
the waves swept clean over her upper-deck, and, 
although all her hatches were battened down, she 
still shipped five or six feet of water. Among 
the smaller vessels of the two fleets, cables began 
to strain, and rudders to lose their command ; 
then cal>le.s parted, and anchors wore lost; then 
ships craslicd against each other — spars snapped 
like rotten sticks : jib-booms, bowsprits, yards, 
masts, went to ruin ; then two vessels, thus locked 
together, would be driven against a third, stripping 
it from stem to stern ; and then w^ould all three be 
driven together against the i*ocks, or grounded upon 
the beach. The Sampson was reduced alnfost to a 
wreck by one of these collisions. Ten transpcirts, 
five English and fivo French, were ou shore ; two 
were riding out the remnant of the gale with Hieir 
masts cut away ; another had gone iif deep 

water ; a Turkish two-deckcr, the MiMiri Sarur^ 
with the Turkish admiral’s flag flying, had nothing 
but mainmast and bowsprit left ; the Treneh ihips 
Ville de Paris, Suffren, Bayard^ atid 

Friedland, were much knocked about ; and of 
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tho English ships^f-war had been rudely treated,, 
but not sunk or driven on shore. If ever there 
had been a doubt eonceming the brutal disregard 
by the Russians of the honourable usages of war, 
thatdoubt became certainty on the present occasion. 
The banks of the Katcha, it will be remenibercd, 
were abandoned by the Allied army after tho 
flank-march, and the Russians resumed occ\ipation 
of that district. These Russians hastened to the 
Coast, during and after the storm, and prepared 
to d^roy all that the storm might have spared : 
they brought down some field-pieces to tho beach, 
and commenced firing on the wrecks and on any 
struggling seamen whom they espied ; whereupon 
the Fire-brand wont in, on the next morning, and 
dispersed them by a few bi^padsiclos. Tho captain 
of one of tho disabled transpoi*ts had been signaled 
by the Russians to save liis crew by coming on 
shore; but ho luid soon enough to shew that 
some of the sailors had been liaiidcuftcd and 
carried off as prisoners, and avoided tho snare. 
One of tho French transports, having a body of 
soldioi*8 on board, was wrecked ; anti while the 
poor fellows were clinging to tlic huJ n arks, the 
Russians deliberately aimed at and shot llieni; 
firing even at a woman, a soldier’s wife, who was 
on hoai'd. 

The French squadron at Kaiiiiesch, consisting 
chiefly of war-steamers with steam and sailing 
transports, suffered less than the ships at Jiala- 
klava and Katcha ; in tho latter case, the vessiels 
were off a Icc-slioro, unprotected by any kind of 
haven ; wliile in relation to llalaklava, (lie unfor- 
tunate mismanagement led to tlie ancljoring of 
many ships without instead of within the harbour, 
and to the incurring of <lisastor that might in 
great part have been avoided. At Kaniiesch, a 
bay or inlet afforded some slieltcr ; insomuch 
that, although dismantling occurred, tho amount 
of damage was small cpmpared with that wrought 
in oilier quarters on this dreadful day. 

Eupatoria was no more spared than other 
I parts of this dangerous coast, during the awful 
hurricane. A few ships-of-war had been left tlicrc 
since the time of the landing of the Allies in 
the Crimea ; and these ships felt tho full eilccts 
of tho tempest. Tho chief catastroj^hc of the day 
was the w’X'eck of the Henri Quatre, a s]>lcndid 
French ship-of-war of 100 guns. No fewer than 
four anchors were employed to enable the noble 
vessel to maintain her place successfully against 
the raging tempest ; but all in vain. The timbers 
of the ship creaked and groaned ; the furniture 
and fittings were flung wildly from side to side ; 
one cable snapped, then another ; and tho ci’cw, 
watching at whiles tho wreck of many smaller 
vessels on tho beacli, dreaded lest their own hour 
of tiiaVshould be at hand. As evening was about 
to dose in, tlie two remaining cables yielded. 
Th^. Abb 4 Bertrand, chaplain of the ship, in a 
letteir jvritten four days afterwards, described 
vividly whajb followed : * It was but too true — the 
. wi^^on her beam-ends. There was no further 
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hope ; tho sea and the wind were too violent for 
us to hope to get out to sea. Wo had only to 
resign ourselves to our fate. All that was left for 
us was to bo thixxwn on that part of the coast 
where tho bottom was sandy. You cannot have 
an idea of tho anguish we all felt, expecting eveiy 
moment tho first shock when tho ship touched the 
ground. Wo did feci the first shock, the second, 
tho third, and yet the good ship hold out. Wo 
W'ero aground ; but wc knew not at what distance 
from tho shore, as we were in darkness. Tho 
w'cather continued awful. At last the day dawned, 
and wo found ourselves at 200 metres from tho 
shore, and our ship had not a single drop of water 
in her hold. At some 3'ards from us, a Turkish 
vessel liJid been wrecked at eleven o’clock at night, 
three hours after us. She drove on a bank, which 
threw her on her side, and the whole of the crew 
we saw clinging to the masts and shrouds, not being 
able to remain on the deck, which was completely 
under water. At last, after a night passed in 
indescribable anguish, fearing each moment that 
tho ship was opening asunder, tho day dawned, 
and wc found ourselves so near land that, in the 
event of any great accident occurring, it would 
not bo difficult to save ourselves.’ Cajitain 
Jelienne, in cliai’ge of the Henri Qiiatre, wrote to 
Admiral natru'lin a more detailed account of tho 
disaster, in which he stated that he had been 
forced to lire upon the dastardly Cossacks, who 
signing like tigers upon any of his poor fellows 
on gr near the shore. The Henri Quatre^ it will 
be seen ip a later page, had not yet (piito finished 
lier career of service. Tho French war-steamer 
Pluton suffered more severely than tlio ship 
just named ; for a dismasted Knglish transport w^as 
driven against her, snaj)pe(l lier cables, and caused 
her to he driven on sliorc and wrecked. Tho 
FiiUon, French steam-frigate, was also wrecked. No 
fewer than sixteen vessels were destro^’ed on this 
spot ; including the French war-ships just named, 
a Turkish war-ship of ninety guns, and tho rest 
brigs and transports. The loss of life was not 
considerable ; for a shifting of tho wind enabled 
the crows of the more fortunate vessels to assist 
those which were stranded. The coast at Eupatoria 
being flat, tliere w'as no terrific dasliing against 
rock.s, as at Balaklava ; and hence tho destruction 
was less sudflcu and complete. 

■When the frightful losses occasioned by tho 
November liurriccano became known in England, 
great alarm ^vas rcasonahl^^ felt ; for the very exist- 
ence of the Allied army in the Crimea depended 
on the conveyance of supplies aciv»ss this stormy 
sea during tho winter months. The loss of human 
life during the tempest — English, French, an<l 
Turkish — w as little under 10i)0 souls ; tho vessels 
wrecked or rendered useless were more than forty 
in number, besides many more seriously injure<I ; 
the property lost was wortli many millions sterling ; 
but all these losses would sink into insignificance, 
compared wdth those likely to result from .any . ! 
inability on the part of tho transport-ships to j 
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Cohvdj troops and ammunition^ fbod and doitcingy 
huts and tents^ fuel and medicines, to the armies 
encamped on the bleak, cheerless, inhospitable 
plateau between Balaklava and Sebastopol. And 
even if such vojages were possible, the calamity 
that had befallen the Prince shewed only too 
clearly *how necessary would be some better 
organisation of the service at Balaklava^ to insure 
a due reception of the reinforcements and supplies 
sent out from England. 

WINTEB-LIPE IN TUB TENTS AN1> 
TRENCHES. 

Whether we date the commencement of the 
miseries of the Crimean winter on the 6tli of 
November, when the battle of inkerraann, by 
Cariying off such fearful numbers, had left too 
few hands to effect the work to bo done ; or on 
the 8th, when the authorities appear to havo 
become thoroughly convinced that the Allied army 
would be enforced to pass the bleak season on the 
elevated plateau outside Sebastopol ; or on the 
14th, when the terrible hurricane swept away such 
invaluable stores of ships, clothing, ammunition, 
and miscellaneous supplies — ^is a question of little 
moment. Practically, a chain of causes had been 
leading to an inevitable result ; and this result 
was, the encampment of the troops for the winter, 
despite all the difficulties attending such a mode 
of life at such a time, and under such circum- 
stances. The privations had already begun, ns 
narrated in preceding pages ; but they now assumed 
a sterner aspect. How the siege dragged its slow 
length along, we havo seen ; and it iioav becomes 
necessaiy to glance at tlie daily and nightly life 
of the poor soldiers during many successive weeks 
— in Balaklava ; on the road thence to the camps ; 
in the tents and huts ; and in the trenches. 

Balaklava became a very pest-house of filth, 
disorder, disease, and wretchedness of every kind. 
A small village at the lime of its occupation by 
the Allies, it could not suddenly grow to meet tho 
demand made up6n it. One writer, attempting 
to describe the position of the little harbour with 
its bowler of lofty rocks, said ; ‘ Suppose a basin 
one quarter full of water placed on the table, and 
drop a wafer into it, and then you have a good 
idea of tho position of a ship in tho harbour of 
t Balaklava ;* and if tho wafers were increased to 
160, they might servo to represent the crowded 
position of tho ships during some of tho winter 
months. This was bearable, however, so long 
as tho ships were well handled: the miseries 
commenced upon landing. The houses of Bala- 
klava were rather less than 200 w'retched hovels, 
crowded to suffocation long before the British were 
enabled to run up a few wooden huts. The streets, 
or rather track-ways, wore covered with slime such 
as eye-witnesses could barely find words sufficient 
to describe. One officer, going from a ship in the 
harbour to visit the camp on tho plateau, said : * I 


landed--Hniy first step up to the vhry knees in 
mud; Frendi, Turks^ English, and camp-sutlers, in | 
glorious confusion ; such swearing, dioutmg^ and ! 
row, you never heard in your life; artiUeryr \ 
wagons, six and twelve horses attached .to ea<^, 
others ^ith half-starved camels; cavalry horsey \ 
whose riders and hard-worked steeds have pro- 
bably not seen a comb or a brush for months 
together; with Turks every here and there bearing 
the dead upon stretchers — all wading through a sea 
of mud, complete this picture until you emeige 
from the town.’ 

Balaklava, considered as a town, consisted , of 
tho quay oi* wharf and one principal street ; all | 
else was irregular. Until tho hard winter frost j 
arrived, these Avere so deeply coated with mire that j 
horses could with difficulty lift their l^s after j 
each step. On the quay were established the | 
ordnance and commissariat stores, the military- 
chest, and various government depots ; and whether ; 

officers or soldiers came down from tho heights ^ 
for guns, ammunition, provisions, clothing, forage, 
specie, materials for huts, or camp-fittings, they 
were equally compelled to wado through this ; 

^ slough of despond : ’ in the midst of indescribable 
confusion ; and in the midst, too, of the ambulance- 
wagons containing tho poor mutilated and dying 
soldiers, waiting until opportunity could be afforded j 
for conveying them by ship to the hospitals at 
Scutari. The dilapidated houses in the main ! 

street became by degrees occupied chiefly by dealers, - 

who obtained stores of commodities from Constan- 
tinople, Varna, and elsewhere, to sell again at 
enormous prices to the officers and others. The 
dealers were in great part Greeks, Jews, and 
Maltese, avUo brought together a miscellaneous 
collection of s])irit8, Aviiie, beer, ale, groceries, 
biscuits, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, hams, fruit, 
jams, pickles, candles, soap, boots, overalls, cloaks, 
saddles, tobacco, pipes— everything for which a ; 
probable market appeared to exist ; and the 
wretched street was, moreover, crowded from ! 
side to side with ordiiaucc-carriages, strings of 
dragoon horses carrying forage to the camx:>, 
trains o^ mules bearing commissariat supplies, 
rows of liigli-wheeled carts similarly employed, 
flocks of sheep newly landed, x>ackhorses bearing 
officers’ kits and trunks, Turks carrying the dead 
bodies of their comrades to a neighbouring 
cemetery, and a menagerie of horses, donkeys, 
mules, and dromedaries, variously engaged : as 
beasts of burden or of draught.* Officers were 
glad enough to act as their own servants at such 
a time, if they could only effect purchalSes that 
might enable them to carry up a miscellan^us 
store of domestic necessaries or comforts in ^eir 
saddle-bags and holsters to tho camp. A still 
more miry alley, branching out of the, j 

street, led to tho post-office — a tenement ^u^t i 
by many a beating heart, anxious for nowi from 
England. It frequently happened that provisions 
wore landed in the wet, stack^ in the mud, 
and remained nntil half spoilt hefo:i^ liimde 
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could be tofond to oury thmi up to the camp ; 
and it tras saddening to see the condition of 
those who occasionally acted as porters* on such 
occasions; ^the very ragged, gaunt, hungry, 
looking men^’ as one officer described them, 
<with matted board and moustaches, features 
grimed with dirt, and tom greatcoats stiff with 
successive layers of mud — ^these men whose whole 
appearance speaks toil and suffering, and who 
instantly remind you of the very lowest and 
most impoverished class of the Irish peasantry — 
are the picked soldiers from our different foot* 
regiments, strong men selected to carry up 
provisions for the rest of tho camp.’ 

The deepest of miseries at this place wore, 
however, those experienced by the Turks. Ever 
since the unfortunate affiiir of the redoubts at 
the battle of Balaklava, the few thousand Turks 
in the Crimea had been shunned and spurned 
! by the British soldiery ; tho poor fellows having 
j no favour or comforts to expect up at tho camp, 

! whenever necessity or opportunity offered, they 
i made the little village a place of assemblage. 

I Dirty in their personal habits, neglected by the 
Ottoman government, and despised by their allies, 

I the Turks contracted tho seeds of disease which 
I rendered Balaklava a very pest-house ; a typhoid 
! fever of malignant character swept them down 
i with desolating rapidity. The unhappy wretches 
{ crowded tho fetid dens of tho village, d 3 ing 
as they lay, unheeded and uncared for, cxcej^t 
by their almost equally suflering countrymen, 

; who could render little other service than that 
j of cariying tho dead bodies to the grave. How 
i tho Turks lived at all here is inexplicable ; there 
i was no commissariat for them at Balaklava, and 
i they had little resource but begging and stealing, 
until the British saw the necessity of providing 
for them ; but even then, as tho hurricane had 
* wrought havoc among our own supplies, there 
j was little indeed to spare for those ill-used scouted 
j -beings. 

I If the village and quay of Balaklava presented 
I the extreme of dirty squalo? and confusion, the 
1 road thence to the caAip exliibitcd the most 
! humiliating examples of the state to which fine 
j soldiers may be reduced by privation and over- 
i work; if the quay at Balaklava was ‘a canal 
of semi-fluid nastiness,’ the plateau was * a swamp 
‘ accessible only by means of various quagmires ;’ 

I and along these quagmires every article had to 
bo conveyed to supply tho daily wants of the 
entire British army, such as it was, encamped on 
the heights above. On some days, before the frost 
began, the men and animals wero so utterly 
unable to carry up the supplies, that tho camp would 
have been In perilous want, had not Canrobort 
lent some of his French soldiers and horses to 
the Zouaves wrought actively, but not 
wi&out many wrathfdl animadversions on the 
state of the road, a state so much worse than that 
of their' own road from Kamiesch to tho plateau. 
The heaviest work was that of carrying up 
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ammunition ; and yet it was essential, unless the 
siege wero abandoned altogether. Hundreds of 
horses and mules were imported, as rapidly as the 
commissariat officers could obtain them ; but, 
unfortunately, forage was deficient ; and the poor 
animals, exposed at once to trying labour and 
scanty sustenance, died off rapidly, leaving the 
British commander in as much embarrassment 
as before. Turkish drivers were employed to 
conduct the trains of laden animals and arabas 
up to tho heights ; but these men were little more 
fortunate than the animals they drove : they sank 
under the combined effects of cold, wet, fatigue, 
and irregular or deficient food. In some cases, 
reinforcements of regiments landed without their 
medicine-chests, because there w^cro no animals 
of draught or burden available for tho transport 
of these very necessary' adjuncts ; and thus, when 
sickness attacked the raw and uninured troops 
on their toilsome march upwards, there were no 
medicines at hand to afford relief. The commis- 
sariat officers felt bitterly the difficulties in which 
they were placed ; work as laboriously as they 
might, tliey could not got up the supplies as fast 
as needed ; and too often the suffering soldiers 
Ibid upon them the burden of blame for the 
miseries endured. A field-officer, writing concerning 
the ill organisation of the army, and commenting 
strongly on the alleged inefficiency of the staff, 
said : ‘ The consequence is that everything is 
thrown on the commissariat; and if they could 
possibly do what is required of them (make 
roads, piers, wagons, stables, and storehouses ; find 
transport for guns, ammunition, tents, baggage, 
liuts, sick and wounded, fuel and provender for 
man and hor.so ; load and discharge ships ; with a 
thousand ct cetcras), .all the other field-departments, 
tho doctors excepted, might bo advantageously 
abolished. Our crying evil is tho insufficiency of 
transport.’ 

The G3d regiment landed at Balaklava near the 
end of November, and was ordered up to the front 
immediately, to relieve the overworked troops 
in tho trenches. Tho length and nature of their 
march Avere soon afterwards described in a letter 
by one of tho officers.* Some of tho other regi- 
ments, in like manner, >voro startled to find under 
what circumstances of discomfort they were called 

* * We marched up the road through the valley where the cavalry 
action took place on the 26th of October, the road was moat 
dreadful, up to the knocK in mud, and encumbered with dead bodies 
of mules, bullockd, and horeeii. What a eight this place would be 
for some pnlhu«iaHtic member of tho llumano Society \ French and 
Turkinh troops were marching in every direction, arabas laden with 
provisions to Hupply the wantii of the immense army surrounding 
the place. Well, we proceeded on as best we could through the 
mud till dark, and to every inauiry as to how far the 3d division 
was, “Five nule*” was tho invariable answer. As It became 
perfectly dark, wo began to suspect that our guide, an orderly of 
the 18th Dragons, did not know much about the country. At bat, 
wc reached a French camp, and asked them where the English 
were. They guided us to a camp, and, to onr great dbmay, we 
found we were among the light division, on the extreme right 
of the whole position, about four miles beyond our 'eampu As It 
oould not be helped, wo turned to the rightabout, and again went 
on ; out of 130 men, not more than thirty remained with us, and. If 
it had not been for shame, 1 should have lain down too. .... 
At last, we reached our camp about eight o’elook, after having, 
by onr wanderingib oonTcrted n march of six miles into nearly 
twenty.* 
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upon to join their comrades at the siege of 
Sebastopol: all notions of glory were speedily 
dashed by such an ordeal of mire^ wet, col4 
hunger, and fatigue. 

And now, supposing the state of Balaklava and 
of the roads to bo understood, what was the 
condition of the troops at the camp ? The lateness 
of the dispatch of clothing from England, and 
the lamentable loss of stores during the storm, 
had reduced the men to the most pitiable condition 
in their apparel. Tlic numbers were, before 
reinforcements arrived, brought <lown to about 
12,000 effective British troops, exception being 
made of those in hospital ; and these 12,000, by the 
middle of Dcccinhcr, had scarcely a sound garment 
among them. The uniforms worn since the troops 
left England, nine or ten months previously, iiad 
undergone such severe service as to he little other 
than rags : rent in all directions, juerced with 
shot-holes and sabre-cuts, they could scarcely have 
been resumed had the wearers been enabled to 
take them off .it night, which, however, tliey were 
not. Trousers being in many cases coinjdotely 
destroyed below the knee, stockings in many 
more instances utterly gone, an<l boots and sliocs 
too often with nothing hut the upper leathers 
remaining, the gallant soldiers felt shame cind 
humiliation in toiling along in a condition such as 
would excite pity even for a beggar. When the 
army landed at (lid Fort in Sej)tcmber, officci's and 
privates carried little more tlian was absolutely 
necessary — the deficiency hence arising was, from 
various mishaps, never adequately supplied through- 
out the 'svintcr. Many of the oflicors endeavoured 
ill vain t<j obtain their baggage from tins ships ; 
they lay down night after night in the clothes 
worn djuring the <lay, and became nearly as 
bespattered^ and imkenqit, as patched and worn, 
as unlike smart military men, as tlic j)rivates 
themselves. The inextricable confusion at Bala- 
klava had contributed to tliis end in a mode as 
irritating as it was unexpected. Every soldier 
possesses what he calls his ‘kit.’ These kits, left 
on board ship when the troops landed, that the 
I latter might begin battle imcnoumberod, were 
afterwards carried round to Balaklava. But with 
what result? When the kits wore disembarked 
on the quay or wharf, there was no one ajjpointed 
to take charge of them, and superintend the 
distribution to their jn-oper owners ; or, if such 
appointment were made, it avjis ill carried out ; 
the wharf became a place of scramble ; Greeks 
and Maltese picked up many a treasure belonging 
; to others ; oflicers and men succeeded sometimes 
in reclaiming their own ; hut in too many cases 
the men saw nothing again of their kits. To 
appreciate the loss hence arising, the contents of 
the kit must ho taken into account ; these contents 
were nearly as follow — ^two shirts, two pair of 
socks, one ptair of boots, one shell-jacket, one 
pair of trousers, one pair of mitts, knife, fork, 
spoon, comb, shaving- utensils, and a few trifling 
articles. Here, then, had been many of these 


poor fellows from the middle of September to 
the middle of December (to say nothing of the 
still more lengthened privations of some of their ; 
number), absolutely deprived of the neoemries ; 
named in this list. What must have been the ; 
personal discomfort thus produced, any one may 
imagine, but soldiers only can appreciate. News- 
paper readers Avero surprised to learn tha^ after 
the battle of the Alma, the English soldiers seized 
with avidity on the shirts contained in the knap- 
sacks of the <load Russians: wdiy they did so, 
became aftcrwaixLs sullicicntly known. 

A mournful, but instructive paragraph might j 
be made up by a selection from thf>se parts of I 
the soltliers’ simple and truthful letters bcarhig- 
upon tlieir war-worn garments. A sergeant said : j 
‘ Ilalf the regiment were in tatters ; no one ever 
saw such miserable creatures in soldiers* clothes ; 
before, for trousers and everything were all sorts j 
of patches, and many of the xr^en had not had a 
clean shirt for a month.’ One of the Guards, who 
had fought so gallantly at Alma and Inkennann, 
thus Avroto to liis mother : ‘ 1 am Avearing my 
elotliing that I had worn for two years ; my red 
jacket I mended with a patch of black stuff ; the 
trousers that 1 am wearing arc my pipe-clay Avhites, 
and it is twice as cold as it is in England. Our 
of heel's ])ity us, to sec tlie miserable state avc are 
ill.’ A marine, on the licights above Balakhmi, 
Avrotc : ‘ I have not had my clothes off to sleep 
since I have been here, and I shan’t if avc stop 
for six months. I should like you just to sec iny 
‘‘mug I liaA'c not had a shave these ten Aveeks, 
and I get a w*Ash once in,., three or four days.* 

A trooper in the liglit dragoons, writing to his 
mother, said : ‘ I am at this moment without 
a shirt to my hack, and no boots to my feet, 
only a [)air of highloAvs, and they arc very 
little ju’uteclion to my feet Avhero there is much 
mud and watci* ; and only one fltuinol shirt, one 
pair of draAvers, and one jiair of socks, and those 
1 had to take off a dead , man, or I should have 
had to go Avithout : it Avas no harm, as the poor 
felloAv would never Avant them again, or else, you 
may depend upon it, I should not hiiA e done it ; 
at one time T .should have shuddered at the bare 
idea.’ A rifleman Avrote : ‘Our men are clothed 
in smocks made by themselA'cs from blankets ; 
leggings also ornament them, made from the 
same material, some ft’om old sacking ; and sdme 
have none of this, but still wear Avhat is left of 
our old clothing. Fiincy our regiment paraded 
in .such different costumes : it would bo a grand 
parade in Hyde Park !’ With such details did 
the poor fellows fill their letters, written toAvards 
the close of the year. 

If, quitting the troops for a moment, wo glance 
at the condition of the horses in tMs terrible 
season, it happens, strangely enough, that a lady 
is one of our best informants. Mrs Duberly 
accompanied her husband, an officer in the 8th 
Hussars, to Vama and the Crimea; and her ; 
JwmxQl ti'eats of horses almost as fully as if 
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writMi by <t MYaliy^tiw^r.^ Immediately on 
depai'tiBS fi^bi Bngbrnd in April, the^ authoress 
tamei^ted* the mode in 'which tlio cavaliy-horacs 
\rer9^ ^wed on board ship; and tlicn sorrowed 
over the illness and death of her own ^Qrey/ a 
horse with .'faultless action, faultless mouth, and 
faultless temper/ Mrs Duberly went to Varna 
A-^Uoped over most of the country between 
tlKit town and Shumla — steamed to Knpatoria 
in ;tho Himalaya — remained there impatiently 
duWng the battle of Alma and the flank-march 
— ^went round to Balaklava — lived there through- 


out the winter months on^ sbipbuard^ finding it ' 
impossible even for her to encamp with her 
husband on the heights — ^galloped up frequently 
to dine witii the officers in camp, and back again 
in the evening — ^A\'itncsso^l the battle of Balaklava 
from the heights — rode, with a glance and a 
shudder, over part of the terrible field of Inker- 
maiiTi — and boro all the indescribable horrors of 
the road from Balaklava to iho camps during 
the winter. One of the wintry entries in her;^^ 
Journal runs thus: ‘ The gray horse Job” died = 
this evening of sheer starvation : his tail had been 
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gnawed to a stump by Ids hungry iKiighbours 
at picket. Misfortune ai)pears to haunt us, as this 
is the third horse wo have lost sinc(3 leaving 

Knglautl i’oor Job! he earned his name 

from his cxhaustless patience under inniinu^rahlo 
afflictions ; he Avas an enormous, ]iov\ erful, aiul 
lumgiy horse, and he sold his lile hy indies.’ 
On an evening at the end of November, after 
(lining with her husband at the Oiiards’ camp, 
she returned to her ship at dark, ‘ along the 
rotten, deep, almost impracticable track ; the dead 
horses lying right across the road, as they fell, 
and the dead and dying bullocks, filled mo w ith 
horror, and the white pony with spasms of fear — 
now we trod upon the muddy carcass of a horse ; 
now we >pi!^ssed a fallen mule and a huge bullock, 
sitting . up, with long ghastly horns pointing 
upwards in the moonlight, awaiting his death/ 
Shortly .Tbiefbro Christmas her horse w'as brought 
down :|rom. tho front, * a mere skinful of bones, 
snd with an expression of human wo and 
suffering in his largo sad eyea’ On some 


occasions there is mention of the cavalr^’-horsos 
having hud one single handful of barley each as 
the day’s ration, while on many other days 
no fodder wliatever was obtainable. As winter 
advancoil, tlie diarist exclaims: ‘Truly our army 
is ill a lamentalde state. 1 have grieved until 
I have no ])ower of grieving left. I think 
that if I knew I was going to die myself, I 
should merely shrug my shoulders and lie down 
quietly. 'NVe liave no ainhulancc-wagons ; they 
are nearly all hrokcu down, or the mules are 
dead, or the drivers arc dead or dead>di*uuk: as 
well one as the other, so far as usefulness goes. 
Our ]>oor cavalry-horses, as wc know full well, 
arc all unequal to the task of carrying down the 
sick ; and the French have provided transport for 

us for sonic time O England, Eughind ! blot 

out 1^0 lion and the unicorn : let the supporters 
of y()ur arms henceforth be Imbecility and Death 1 ’ 
If. the experience of an artillerj'-officer be 
appealed to conAeming tlie appearance and con- 
dition of the horses, that of Lieutenant-colonel 
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Hamley will bo amply sufficient.^ He states that 
the surviving horses of the Scots Greys, long- 
haired, bony, spiritless, and soiled with mire, 
preserved no tmcc of their former beauty. Dying 
and dead horses lay scattered around the artillery 
and cavalry camps, and on the Balaklava road — 
struck down by fatigue, cold, or starvation. Once 
down, a hoi*sc seldom i*ose again : after a few 
feeble attempts, lie w'ould lie still, nibbling at the 
bare ground ; then ho would fall over on his side, 
and, stretching out his logs, wouhl so end his 
career, leaving a smooth space in the mud where 
his head and neck had moved .slowly to and fro, 
or where his hind-lcg Inid scratcliod convulsively 
before be died. Sometimes an awncrloss horse, 
lame and unserviceable, would linger about tlui 
neighbourhood of an encampment ; day after day 
lie Avould be there, ])aticiitly wailing, wondering 
why no corn or hay was given him ; getting 
thinner and thinner, he obtained no relict^ for 
each trooper liad insufficient fodder for his own 
horse; he dropped and <licd a lingering death, 
unless, perohnucc, a friondl}' bullet put a quicker 
end to his suircriiigs. Swollen and bloated carcasses 
would be seen at one spot ; wliilc at another 
wouhl appear the remains of a horse, Avlieiico 
all but tlio bones and skin had boon removed by 
ferocious dogs. 

lletun)ing to the move important subject of 
the troops themselves, it is saddening to know 
that, in addition to exhausting labour and doficieni 
clothing, they v/ctc frequently exposed to priva- 
tions ill tho more urgent <le|)avtinent of food. 
Until tlio disastrous tcm]iest in November h.ad 
increased tho confusion of a eainp already dis- 
ordered, the commissaries, by iudcfatigablo exertion, 
kept the army moderately well su]>pIiod with daily 
rations ; tho bread Avas baked at Jkilakl«ava, and 
carried up day after day to the camp ; beef, 
mutton, coilbo, lea, rice, sugar, and rum ; all were 
provided in largo (juantities. Yet, so difficult Avas 
the main ten an CO of a transport service, to carry 
these necessaries up to the pl;iteau, tliat the 
soldiers were not unfrcqucntl}"' driven upon short 
rations; then, feeling their oAvn privations, but 
not rightly judging the cause, they ])oiirefl out 
their complaints against the commissariat — one 
only among many examples aiforded during tlic 
winter, of hard-working officials being made 
responsible for dcficieneies beyond their oavji 
control. 

Although occasional hipscs, as lias just been 
stated, oeeurred before the storm of the Mill of 
November, the losses on that day, and the advent 
of badAveathcr, rendered the commissariat supplies 
much more j)vecavi<jus, oAving chiefly to the 
immense difficulty of trausjiort Avliero lioi^scs aiul 
vehicles were bo few and so Avcnik. As long as 
it was jiossible to obtain cattle ami sheep from 
Eupatoiia and other ])laces, the troops were 
supplied liberally Avith fresh meat ; but deficient 
fodder brought down these anindtis to a miserable 
condition : they Averc too weak to bo driven up 


to tho canip, there wore insufiScioBt means of 
caiTying up the killed meat, and there was little 
fuel for cooking it either at tho camp or at 
Balaklava. Hence tho distressing narrations that 
reached England of poor labour-worn soldiers 
eating raw salt-pork on their return from trench- 
duty : instances of this unquestionably occurred, 
foAv as they may have been in relation to the 
Avliolc number of trofips to bo supplied. During 
the march from Old Fort to tho Alma, and thence 
to JialaklaA'H, most of the canip-kettlcs had been 
tlivown away, as obstructions to free movement ; 
the stall’ forgetful or uuahlo, did not, and perhaps 
could not, provide a ncAv store in suflicient time ; 
and thus it haiqicnod that stern December found 
the troops Avaniiiig in the means for duly cooking 
their rations. Tn order that fuel and food might 
he conveyed up to tho camp, in good time, the 
commissaries had proposed to establish dop6ts at 
all the divisional liead-quai*tcrs ; but unfoi'tunatefy 
the animals and Aphides required for this service 
Avere ajqiropriated by the engineers and artillery 
for dragging up shot and ammunition to the 
batteries : hence, Avhen bad weather arrived, the 
conmiissaries had accumulalod around them vast 
stores of food, fodder, and fuel at Balaklava, 
utterly beyond their means of transport along 
tho Avretched mud-track to the camp. As a eonsc- 
quenee, tho supplies in the dmsioiial depots AA'cro | 
always small, Avhother or not the commissaries ' 
had been succossfiil in providing a goodly store | 
at Balaklava. It was licart-wcarying to see and 
to kiiOAv, as the troops too avcU saw and kncAv, 
that food for men and fodrler for horses actually 
rotted ill the rain and mud at BalaklaA^, OMdug 
to the sheer impossibility of conveying them to the 
camp. When, tow.ards the end of November, 
cliolera lM*oke out a second time among the poor I 
fellows, striking doAvii nearly a hundred in one 
night, tho miseries Avcrc redouldcd ; for increased | 
comforts and necessaries Avero Avanted, at the ! 
very time Avlieu fewer hands Avcrc obtainable as 
carriers ; the depots bccaino so exhausted that 
tho army Avas literally dependent for its daily 
bread on Balaklava; if supplies had* not been • 
carried up every da}’^ without interruption, the 
privations must have •been greatly Augmented. 
Tlic surgeons much wished to supidy a little fresh 
vegetable food to the sick soldiers ; but hero again 
fatality Aveut against them ; for a cargo of onmns, 
potatoes, and cabbages, brought by tho Harbinger^ j 
remained stacked on tho muddy beach at Bala- ' 
klava until it rotted and infected the air : there j 
Avero no means of coiiveyifig the vegetables up j 
to the camp. Unutterably miserable were tho | 
scones often presented: poor haggard horses and | 
mules, worn to tlio bone, Avould sink on the road, | 
and tliere die in the slough — the load of biscuit 
or of meat, transferred to the back of another 
animal, would overtask him, and lay him in like 
manner prostrate— and tho food, soddened and 
bemired, Avould at length reach^ the cp.mp on . 
tho backs of gaunt soldiers, hungryi sick, and 
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ragged. Soldiers tod horses presented an aspect 
almost equally miserable at such a time. The 
cavali^ had been lodged near tho camp until 
most of the horses were dead or dying; and the 
troopers^ a ‘few dozens only of each regiment, 
ceased to be an army-division ; they formed little 
more than a company employed in carrying food. 
Lank, feeble, and covered with sores, eacli horse 
was led to and fro between tho camp and Jlala- 
klavfi, scarcely possessing strength 16 carry a bag 
containing eighty pounds of biscuit ; the horse, 
and tho trooper who guided him, needed to bo fed 
rather than to carry food to others. 

Bitterly did tlio ofllccrs and men read an 
occasional copy of llio Times, telling of ilio munifi- 
cent contributions made by tho l^biglish nation 
for their comfoi’t; of the money, Ihe clothing, 
tho solid food, tho savoury comforts, the materials 
for a Chrislmas-diiincr, the blankets and bedding, 
tho medicines — noble were these gifts, hut wbero? 
All that the sufferers really knew was that these 
acceptable treasures were not in the right place 
at tho right time : it was luyt until a suijsoquciit 
period that they learned how much of tlidr wo 
liad been duo to the wretched inanagomci\t of 
Balaklava Harbour, and to the deplorable state 
of the road from the harbour to the camp. At 
Christmas-time, instead of enjoying the good 
cheer fondly imagined at home, two sohiiers, 
perhaps even an officer and a private, woukl 
sling an empty cask upon a pole, bear tlio i)olo 
on their shoulders, flounder six miles through 
the almost impassable slimy mud, obtain a sup]dy 
of beef, or biscuits, or rum, and labour wearily 
six miles back again ; well knowing that rations 
would bo wanting unless they or their comrades 
rendered such service. Of one article alone, rum, 
more than 1000 gallons per day w-cre rivjuircd 
nt the camp, to aid in giving warmtli and strength 
to the sinking soldiers ; hence the urgency for 
incessant daily transport may be inferred. 

Among various j>arliamentary inquiries, to bo 
more fully noticed in a later page, was one 
concerning the use of unroasted coffbc at the camp. 
Tho fact itself was unquestionable, liowever it 
might be explained. A sergeant in the Groiuidiers, 
giving evidence before the Sebastopol (Jommiriee, 
stated that his comrades complained more con- 
cerning tho coffee than any other item in tliei-r 
rations : seeing that the berry was unroasted, at 
a time and place siitgular]}’^ unfavourable, fuel, 
and vessels, and time, all being deficient. The poor 
fellows collected brushwood, kindled a fire, roasted 
or perhaps burnt their coffee in* tho tin-kot(les, 
which were thetr only vessels, ground or rather 
broke it with the mallets used for driving in the 
tent-pegs, or with stones or cannon-balls, and made 
their decoction *as best they might. Sometimes, 
in very despair at their difficulty in obtaining 
a draught of wanh coffee, even when fuel was 
nigh, the ifeldiers would swallow the hot salt- 
water wherein their pork had been partially 
hoib&d. On a bitter winter’s morning, a trench- 


party would be ordered out, often too hurriedly, 
to ])ermit these numerous processes to* be effected, 
and the men would perforce depart without 
breakfast. One officer describes the events of a 
morning on Avhich seventy soldiers were ordered 
down to Balaklava to bring up salt-pork and 
biscuit; mtiny of them had been all night in 
tho trenches and ])ickets, deluged with rain ; and 
they departed Avithout breakfast, because tho wet 
bnishwood would not kindle on tho wet ground ; 
indescribable in misery must have been such a day. 
When it became almost inq)ossiblc to send up 
fuel from Balaklava, tho soldiers — ^more like earth- 
men than British troops — grubbed up bits of roots 
anil tAvigs from stunted oaks to make fires. It 
roads more like a jvassago in some romance or 
talc, than a I'lain iiarratiA^e of an English campaign ; 
but a dragoon Avrote thus : ‘ Wo arc sometimes 
three or four days without rations ; but, take them 
in gcnoi'al, tlicy arc ]>retty regular. I think 
nothing noAv of subsisting for days upon a piece 
of raw salt-]>ork ; avo have very little accommoda- 
tion for cooking, as the nearest Avood is five 
miles off’ and the water is very muddy. I blanio 
the raAv pork and Avatcr for so much diarrhoea. 
Tho French can make a very good meal off tho 
rump of a shot liorse, but I don’t like such 
steaks.’ Home of the officers, on Christmas-day 
and other selected occasions, endeavoured to 
prepare a special repast that might roiiiiid them, 
in hoAvever liumble a degree, of home festivities — 
frying salt-pork in the lid of an old ketllo ; frying 
a lean fowl with the qid of the fat thus obtained ; 
])roparing an impromptu dish of bread, honey, 
and eggs; roasting potatoes among tho embers; 
]>oiJing tea in a coffee-pot; and dressing up for 
the occasion as smartly as their tattered and 
bemired uniforms ])eriniUcd. In other instances, 
an officer, aided by his servant, Avoulil labour for 
hours together to j)ro<luco a* Christ mas-pudding; 
which, probably, at eight or ten o’clock in tho 
OA^ening, Avoidil present itself rather as a potago 
than a pudding. Jocular iiari*atives lienee arose ; 
but tho stories of tho common soldiers Avero too 
torriblo in their stern simplicity to bo matter of 
mirth. 

Tho roads, the horses, the clothing, tho food, 
tho fuel, being thus noticed, it noAv becomes 
necessary to say a fe^v Avords concerning tho tents 
and huts — the means for affording a shelter, 
though inq^crfcct, from tho inclement heavens 
during the few hours Avhen a little sleep might 
possibly be obtained. 

The British troops, as explained in tho last 
Chapter, marched from Old Foi’t to the Alma, 
and thciico to Balaklava, without their tents ; 
bivouacking at night under circumstances of 
discomfort that laid tho foundation for many a 
fatal disorder. The tents readied them gradually 
on tho plateau in front of Sebastopol ; but those 
tents, too few in number, and often dcfectiA^e in 
quality, became wretched domiciles even before 
the rains and tempests of November began : what 
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they becamo afterwards, experience too painfully acting, land stoxy-telUng. In the British the 
manifested. The French began to render, their officers did not mix with the men ; it. is ^bt their 
tented homes .comfortable long before their allies custom so to do ; and dulness thus ren46rod the 
had any materials for so doing ; and shortly after disasters still more insupportable. In the Turkiish 
the November storm, many of them ingenio^Iy camp, placed between the English and the French^ 
constructed residences partially underground — the Osmanlis had too few of t|fcir excellent ioUj^ 
that is, they dug shallow pits, and thatched them to accommodate all ; they sat quietly in the mnd^ 
over with twigs and branches. Tlic Jiritish could smoked their cliibouques, patiently bore overy- 
not have adopted this plan, even if they had thing, but wislied, at the same time, that the 
])ossesscd the ingenuity so to apply their hands, English would treat them and speak to them a 
for tho ground on tlie part of the plateau occupied little more kindly. 

by them was too hard: they were dependent, Early in January, there was no less than 4000 
in the first instance, on no other covering than tons of wood for huts at B«alak1ava — huts made 
that of tlie blue vault above them ; then uj)on in England, very substantial, but so i>onderous that 
tents admitting the rain-water as through a sieve ; each weighed nearly two tons. Who could carry 
apd then, after a long interval, upon wooden huts, uj) such timbers to the plateau, at «a time when the 
But here at once arose a difliculty laincnlablo conveyance of ff)od alone was such destructive 
.and vexatious : tho timber was near at hand, labour ? A terrible answer wjis given to this 
but moans were wanting for conveyance up to question, when biting frosts found the poor soldiers 
tho camp. After the hurricane, the shores were still witliout liulsj when men, retiirning from 
strc\vn with the remains of wrecked ships, trciicli-duty, huddled twelve or fourteen together 
available in many cases for hiit-buibling ; and under a ragged tent, with abundant loopholes 
towards tho close of tho month, supplies of for cutting blasts, and no fuel for artificial warmth, 
prepared timber arrived ; but in the one case If a a\ retched mule succeeded, once now and then, 
as ;n tlie other, tho dcficicJiicy of lieasts of burden in dragging up a fcAv boards to the caiiij), the 
rendered it a >vork of cnornuju.^ difficulty to wood was likely to bo burnt for fuel instead of 
transport tho timbers to the necessary si)ots. built into a but. Jn the middle of the month, 

A wintering in the Crimea not having entered some of the men were uciually frozen to death 

into the original plans or su])positioiis of the in the tents. 

Allied governments, tlio provision of huts in Great as was tho. accumulation of disheartening 
sufficient time became a matter of utter impos- miseries eomiecled with I’oad-fatigue, clothing, Jfqol, 
sibility ; but the British, more in arrear in tliis f4)(»d, and tents, there was yet another to ho ^ded 
as in most other anuy-ar^;aiigcineiits than the to tlie list of in llictioiis— trench-duty. Tho nature 
French, would nevcrtbclcss have had their tents of this duty has already been described ; but its 
erected before the frost, bad not the unfortunate horrors Avcrc not fully developed until winter 
difficulty of transport arisen. Orders for the approached. The trenches being in many instances 
supply of* prepared timber reached (\jiistantinoplc loss in depth than the height of a tall soldier, if 
and Malta during tho thir«l Aveek in NoA^ember, a trench-guard sto(»d upright, he was in momentary 
and it was hoped that one moiitli Avoubl suffice danger of a shot in tho head from the llussian 
fur tho Avork to b<J doiui — a calculation sadly riflemen ; and Itc Avas thus obliged to stoop or 
ciToiioous, as the event i)rovc<l. Other liuts Averc kneel in tlio mire, Aviih water perhaps a foot in 
constructed in England, as soon as the urgency . depth, aiul this for many hours continuously, 
became knoAvn ; but the Avinter was half oA^cr Avithout food or warmth, and with clothing all 
before these could reach tlieir place of destination. in rjigs. An officer avIio went out with the fl3d 
On Cliristmas-day, nearly all the troojis Avcrc still from England, ari’iving at Sebastopol towards tho 
living under tents, torn and leaky, Avith an almost close of November, has describeil his first night 
total absence of moans for providing the smallest in the trenches ; he iriltrchcd doAvn in a storm 
comfort: at that time, timlxMS and boards prepared of wind and rain, found the trenches so Hooded 
for huts Averc lying at Balaklava — practically as that lie had to i)ass the night in muddy water 
useless as gold Avould be in a mine boj'ond tho a foot in depth, and AAdien relieved at eight in 
reach of Avorkers. The French camp Avas, in every the morning, was half <lead AAdtli cold and damp : 
particular, Letter arrangcil and sujiplied : paA cd iiulccd, one of tlie priA^ates in that regiment 
roads existed; Imls and tents stood in regular stinick doAvn by death during tho miseries of 
roAA'fi; sign-posts marked olf the camp into separate his first and only ni^ht in the trenches. It was 
streets ; a strict camp-polico prevented the accu- not unfrequent for the men to he marched to 
mutation of nibbish ; and baking-oA'cns Averc trendies at four o’clock in the afternoon, and thfOT 
erected between the tents, supplying the soldiers remain sixteen hours, exposed to rain or .snow 
daily with freshly-baked bread. Witliout AA'aiting during tho whole period ; and to^.take this ctjfity 
for the huts sent out from France, the men on alternate days. One of tho regiments a^iit 
constructed a largo number from drift-Avood and out to reinforce the army landed at BafoklaAra 
odd pieces picked up in A^arious quarters. Here in the rain, mavdicd up the Avretch^ road<m , tliO 
the officers mixed Avith tho men; and all kept raiu, pitched tents in the rain, slept on 'the Vet 
up a joyousness of spirit by singing, playing, ground, and took trcnch-duty in the raiil[^6n;^e 
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zU^xt : >9 a conseqiieiiee^ nearly one-ihird 
of the nleh' were dead or disabled within ten days. 
Of the d6th regiment, seven men died in the 
troches on tho first night. The poor fellows 
engaged in these nightly duties compared their 
position with that of the French, and bitterly 
felt how unfavourable was the contrast. 

Tho general tenor of tho soldicre’ letters, relat- 
ing to the nights in the trenches and pickets, 
may bo readily inferred. One, not a mere i>rivato, 
but an officer, wrote: ‘I was myself on picket 
the day before yesterday, for twenty-four hours ; 


this morning 1 ^as on a working-party in 
the trenches from four o'clock until the same 
hour in tlie afternoon ; and to-morrow I am on 
picket again : now, what manner of man, think 
you, can stand this ? * An officer of the Royals 
told how that, in ono week, about Christmas, he 
was sent out to repel a Russian sortie towards 
midnight, and returned to camp at four in the 
morning on the next day ; a few hours afterwards, 
he went on picket to a placo against which tho 
Russians maintained a warm fire during the night ; 
returning to camp at seven in the morning of tlio 





Lord Ruglon’s Ilcafl-quartcrs. 


third day, he went in the evening to guard the 
ammunition reserve, where he remained until ten 
% o'clock on the following morning ; at four o'clock 
on this, tho fourth day, he was sent in charge of 
a working-party in the left sicgc-tj*ain ; after nine 
hours* service, ho returned to the camp in tlie 
dead of the night, saturated with wet, and then 
had to delay his rest until, in the early mon^ 
of the fifth day, he had read tho burial-service 
over two unfbiiunates who had died in the 
troches. Another oflicer in tho same regiment 
wrote proudly but mournfully of his men : ‘ They 
dmg on to the trenches while they can scarcely 
stand, and take a pride in never shirldiig or 
casi^pg their duty on others.’ Well might ho say ; 
'It is very wearisome trying to walk about in 
slush for twelve houi-s at a time : indeed the young 
^ands cannot do it ; they sit or lie down in the 
cramps, and are carried to hospital, whore 
they dte ; the old soldiers know their only chance 
is to k^p moving about, which ’they do while 


It is needless to multiply examj>]cs of these 
Xirivations and suftcrings : the above may bo taken 
as representatives of all. Xo one can read the 
simple narratives (»f tlie soldiers without becoming 
conscious that those winter months — ^with tho 
wrctclietl track-wa}" from Ralaklava, 'tho decay 
and death of the horses and mules, tlie laborious 
carrying of sup])lies up to tho camp by men 
already overworked, the dt‘ricioncy of food, the 
'want of means for cooking it, the weathor-wom 
tents as dwelling-places, the absenco of stoves in 
those tents, the flimsy and tattered clothing, tho 
days on tho miry plateau and tlie niglits in the 
still more terrible trenches — were indeed months 
of intense misery. And how did the noble fellows 
bear their privations ? From all accounts, they 
appear to have deemed complaining unsoldicrly ; 
they told their sad talcs in letters written to 
Mends at homo, but in tho regiment they gallantly 
bore their share’ of this tremendous service. 
Officers, it was remarked, complained and censured 
much more freely than their men : tho commander 
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r^eived so many applications for leave of absence^ 
that, had thoy^been responded to, many of the 
regiments woufd have been left nearly unofficered. 
Whether ill-health or depressing anxiety were the 
cause, it appears from evidence on all sides, that 
Lord Raglan was rarely seen in the camp from the 
middle of November until towards the approach 
of Christmas. The troops, suffering from manifold 
afflictions, would have derived some comfort from 
the daily visits of their commander, such as 
Canrohert and Bosquet were accustomed to make 
to the various divisions of the French army. He 
could not, it is true, have given them .m immediate 
increase in their suiiplies of food and clothing, 
of fuel and shelter ; hut he could have shewn how 
much ho sympathised with their sufferings, and 
could have spoken chccringly of better days to look 
forward to, and nf the honourable position every 
Crimean soldier would occupy in the thoughts and 
hearts of all in the old count^3^ This was not 
done; and, as a consequence, those who had no 
private means of knowing the uniform kindness 
of disposition on the part of their commander, 
freely and indignantly critiejsed his conduct. It 
unfortunately happened, too, that tho staff did not 
possess tho general confidence of the army; ah 
opinion widely prevailed that tlio staff-officers, 
in many instances unfitted to fill properly the 
duties of their respective posts, did not bear their 
fair proportion of labour and liardship.s ; while 
they obtained an ample ratio in any distribution 
' of honoui^s and encomiums arising from successful 
military achievements. These reproaclilul com- 
plainings were numerous in tho letters of the 
regimental officers, tho majors and captains and 
lieutenants who bore their share in all the hard 
duties </f tho camp during tho bitter winter 
months. To what extent the dissatisfaction was 
justified, can only be imperfectly kudwn ; the hand 
of death struck poor Lord Raglan ere tlic time 
could come for his return to England ; and many 
explanations which probably he alone could give 
were buried with him in the grave*. Tlic full 
weight of the defects in the governmental organ- 
isation of the army fell upon him, rendering him, 
in tho eyes of the soldici’s, responsible for privations 
ho was perhaps powerless to remedy. It may have 
been that many agonising hours wci’c passed in 
the humble ab^o constituting tho British head- 
quarters. 

Tho want of intimate association, mentioned 
in tho above paragraph, between the officers and 
privates in the British army, results, obviously, 
from the great difference in social position. Tho 
officcra are mostly gentlemen by birth, and 
extremely averse to the admission among them 
of persons of lowly station ; whereas tho privates 
have, in most cases, sprung from a liumblo 
grade in society. An Englishman becomes a 
military officer because ho thereby occupies a 
status entitling him to mix in good society ; he 
becomes a common soldier because ho is too 
poor or too recUess to do better for himsdf: 


in neither case, except in individual luiltanceB, 
does he join the army through military enthusiasm. 
The gulf between the two clasm is idmost 
impassable : the youngest and most inexperienced 
ensign or cohiet, the lowest of commissioned 
officers, is regarded as a ‘ gentleman while the 
most gallant and experienced sergeant, who has 
risen to be a non-commissioned officer through 
his fiiithful and soldierly conduct, is sUll no 
‘ gentleman’ — a truth ho would probably bo made 
painfully to feel if ho attempted to mix with 
the commissioned officers. The departure from 
ordinary usage made after Ihc battle of Inkor- 
iminn, tends, by its exceptional character, to 
render • the rule all tho more obvious ; it was 
regarded as a sj^ccial mark of royal favour to 
render a few sergeants eligible for Commissions 
as ensigns and cornets.* So far as regards 
increased i)ay, such rewards arc just and proper ; 
but a mere royal order to this effect cannot 
remodel tho social classification arising from other 
causes : tho sergeant of humblo family and 
imperfect education cannot easily right himself 
ill his new position as ono of the commissioned 
officers of tho army, entitled to visit county-balls 
and fashionable parties, to share in expensive 
moss-dinners, and to belong to a Pall Mall club. 
Tho bravery and daring of soldiers in tho field 
arc not necessarily affected by these distinctions ; 
the officer and tho pnvato may each fight well, 
notwithstanding the gulf that separates them ; it 
is at other hours, when no actual fighting is 
required, that the class-distinction tells unfavour- 
ably. A comparison was drawn between tho 
English and French armies, in tho GonstitutionneJf 
during tho Crimean winter, tending to illustrate 
tho different usages of the two nations in these 
particulars, t Without assenting to’ all tho 

* Tlie Wnr-ofilco announced, on the Cth of Fcbihiary 1655, that 
ten promotions to cornctcics, * without purchase,* hud been made 
in the cavalry, mid thirty promotions to ensit^nciee In tho infantry. 
All the non-commissioned otiioera so promoted had been sergeants, 
under tho various grades of sergeant, Mergcaiit-miijor, regimental 
sergeant-major, troop sergeant-major, ciuartcrmastcr-scrgeant, and 
colour-Bcrgcnnt. 

i- ‘ The tirst thing that w'ould strike a spectator arriving at Sobas- • 
topol is the great contrast w'hich exists between the English and 
French armies. In tho former arc to be observed tho reign of 
formality and the strict observance of rank and of social position. 
After the hour of combat, there arc i>o longer any relations between 
the ofiicers and tho privates. Whilst the French oliicors, always 
mingled with their men, constantly occupy themselves ‘with the 
means of supplying their wants, tho English officers remain 
Inactive, if nut mdlfrerciit ; this is the affair of tho govemmont. 
On the other hand, they Imvc the liighcst iKMtsiblc sense of honour 
and of their duty, and will perform the most heroic actions. Xho 
English soldiers are somewhat of tho same stamp as their offieen ; 
they fight admirably, but keep bod watch, and arc not very giOQtl‘mr 
work. They require to havo paid hands for this latter purposit*'' Jit 
is an army splendid in combat, but it is not made for unaergffixig 
sufferings. The organisation is bad, because it is incomplete end 
l)ecause proper adniiiiistrativo services do not exist. It Is suewn 
that the French army, on the contrary, is essehUally oalenlated 
to support suffering, and, consequently, war also: provided there 
be cotj^tant emotions to keep aflve such excitable imaginations. 

A kina of familiarity exists in the relations of the officers with, the 
men, and on the part of tho superior offioorsd a kind sympathy 
whibh supports and enoourages. There is a sore of solidarity in all 
tho degrees of rank in tho French army; but what appeors most 
striking in that army is tho ready aptitude of the French officers 
which IS BO remarkable. Many of tnem, it is said, are deftdent 
in education; but tho presence of mind natural la the nation 
replaces It. hy transforming Itself on the spot Into a practical Instiaot 
which renders thenC skUfof in drawing tho grCafosE possible adran- 
tages from the most different elements. It la owliig to tbl* tbkt’ so 
many men are found, who, after two mqnQm’ servtes^ lillake good 
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statments m thia croxnparison^ there is enough in 
tlieox of truth to render evident the pmhabllity 
that the sufieriugs of our troops were jrendcred 
.more dismal by the absence, or at least the 
insufficiency^ of companionable sympathy between 
officers and men. 

Tns SICK AND WOUNDED AX TltE 
CAMP. ■ • 

Slight and incidental mention, only, has been 
hitheiiio made of the treatment of the sick and 
wounded soldiers ; but it becomes now necessaiy 
to treat this matter, if not in detail, at least with 
some degree of system ; for the military arraiigo- 
nientji of the British, at the close of 1854 and the 
beginning of 1855, were seriously cinbaiTussed by 
the deplorable number of sick, occasioned not 
merely by the ordinary contingencies of war, 
but by uiismanagcmcut and impci^fect admini- 
strative arrangements. It will be convenient to 
treat, first, of the hospital proceedings at the 
camp, and then of those at Scutari., 

In the long interval of peace following the 
battle of Waterloo, the mc<lical •depart incut of 
the British army had been brought down to a 
very low condition ; whatever exti-avaganco may 
have prevailed in other departments, tliis at least 
was subjected to much ]>aring and juaiuiug, 
possibly to an injudicious degree. Ah a natural 
consequence, when Avar broke out in 1851, the 
medical department was enforced to make hasty 
arrangements for the suc(.'ouv of tho^e \s ho might 
become sick or Avounded in the (jourso of the war. 
Tho destination of the army being the Bhick Sea 
proAunces of the Turkish Enipiiv, lio.spital iirrajigc- 
ments Avero made in some degree comformahlc 
thereto. Uncertain at first Avliere best to es1$ihlish 
tho military lios])ilals, tlie goverument seni 
instructions to Mr Calvert, British consul in the 
Bardanellc.s, to make inquiries ; ho namctl Ahydos, 
and several other places, some of Avliicli Averc 
subsequently adopted. While the army Avas at 
Varna, very imperfectly supplied Avith surgeon.s 
and medicines, measures Averc taken to establish 
an hosjutal at Scutai-i, for the reception of tJie 
soldiers who might bcAvoundcdin the approaching 
campaign. Tho Duke of A^cwcastlo as minister of 
war, and Dr Andrew Smith as chief .of the medical 
department of tho army, had daily meetings in 
London during a considerable x)ortion of the 
*-autamn, to^ concert measures relating to the 
hospitsd arra;ngcmcnts ; but, as afterwards proved, 
Dr .Smitlu became so perplexed by his divided 
responsibility to five or six government depart- 
ments, that, not knowing which was paramount, 
And wiling to obey all, he failed to satisfy 

, Bub-offioen^ and in twslve montha, efficient officers. It is remarked 
that the natnrel vanity of the French serves them in this respect. A 
wuh to attwt attention Is tho occasion of acts of valour and jokes, 
whieh cause laughter and aupiiort the mind. Each man wishes 
to mtdq hk eomrodee. There. u the sotoo rivalry in cooking their 
wod (|e.la their mnsk^ or in giving proof of inteUlgonce.’ 


any ; and, as a necessary result^ tho British 
army in the East remained insufficiently supplied 
and organised in its medical department. Had 
not tho subsequent inquiries by the Sebastopol 
Committee and the Crimoan Commissioners been 
made public, the disorganisation of the i^rvico 
Avuulil have been scarcely credible. Dr Smith'll 
first instructions Avcrc from tho Horse Guards, the 
commaiider-in-chiefs olfico, to provide necessary 
medicines fiir an army destined to service in the 
East ; but ho bad no control over the shipping 
of the hosjutal furniture and clothing for tho sick, 
no bill of lading, no poAver of seeing that the 
articlfs wore actually shipped otT; this devolved 
upon the Board of Ordnanca?. Then, in relation to 
such medical comforts as wine, sago, arrow-root, 
itc., A^cry important to an army in a season of 
cholera and dysentery, Dr Sniilb had to aj^ply 
to the commaiider-in-cliicf^ avIio apjdicd to the 
Board of Ordnance, wliieh applied to the Board 
of Admiralty, wliicli had been accustomed to 
supply such comforts j but neither the minister 
of Avar nor the medical director, Avliatever might 
be ascertained hy voluntary inquiry, had any official 
knowledge Avhotlicr these sui)plics Avero %vcr senfj 
to the East. In June, the medical director issuodi 
a mcinorandum to the surgeons in the ariiiyj 
giving a list of the medical staff and the mcdican 
supplies sent out, ami requesting that auyi 
deficiencies might be reported to the inspector- 
general of hospitals, Avho would report to the 
medical direcloi*. About the time when the nows 
of the balilo of the Alma readied England, accom- 
panied by painful narrations of the sufferings of 
the sid: and wounded, Dr Smith sent to the 
nowspa]>er,s a list of the sufiplies forwarded since 
l‘\-bruary — compiu.sing a st.air of more tlian 250 
medical olliccrp, an imiivpnsc store of medicines, 
iiistruiiTents, and bosjutal fittings, 780 bearers or 
stretchers for the conveyanco of Avounded men, 
and 50 ambulances, or wii(‘eM’cbidcs for a similar 
service. Besides flic liosjutal sup])Iics, cadi corps 
Avas provided with a regimental and with a detach- 
ment mediciiio-diest, each 'diest amply fiiruifihed 
Avilli medicines ami surgic il materials, according 
to the ivgulalioiis of Ibo service, and also Avith a. 
])Ox of ai)paratus Jbr fractures and dislocations. 
The surgeon of cadi corj^s had a fiill set of 
capital iiistrumonls, tlie senior assistant a portable 
set, the surgeon and three assistants each a 
case of i)(>c];ct-in.striiiiieuts aval a CJiso of lancets. 
Dr Smith at tho same time stated, that the 
surgical staff Avitli tho army at the battle of tho 
Alma Avas relatively much stronger than that 
Avith Avhich the Duke of Wellington had been 
su£>j)lied during the roninsular Avar. AVbitteA^er 
may have been the deficiencies afterwards dis- 
covered, there can be no doubt of tho earnestness 
with Avhich Dr Smith entered upon his arrange- 
ments ; and it is duo to him to quote one passage 
in his public announcement above adverted to. 
Speaking of his predecessor in tho mescal 
directorship, Sir James M^Grigor, Dr Smith stilted 
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that Sir James made, 'when ^ chief of the medical 
department of the army in the Peninsula, repeated 
efTorts to have an ambulance corps similar to what 
ho saw in use with the French, attached to the 
British force, but without success. I feel it 
imperative on me to state this fact ; and further 
record, that the army now in Turkey, which 
Her Majesty's govenunent has permitted me to 
supply iti the most liberal manner with every- 
thing likely to prove advantageous to the interests 
of such sick and wounded as may occur, has 
actually been furnished with many of the most 
important articles at the recommendation of iny 
venerated predecessor, who, though in the eighty- 
fourth year of lijs age, lias afibrded me, during 
the last four montlis, the advantage of his fift}'^- 
cight years* experience in the pulilic service, and 
so made me fed more at ease under the important 
and responsible} duties I had to discharge, tliaii 
otherwise I should lia\'c done.’ 'Flic medical 
director’s public statement was wound up in the 
following distinct and positive terms : — ‘ Dr Smith 
is happy in being able to state contidcntly, that 
the medical ofliccrs at Scutari (he believes twenty- 
' one in 4umber) have at their coniinaiid everything 
necessary to the treatnujiit of tlie wounded soldiers ; 
hence there is no necessity whatever for any 
effort being made by the public to send out to 
Constantinople lint, old linen, <tc.’ Never did facts 
afford a more bitter commentary on a stafement 
than in this iiistiince ; nltbongli there is no doubt 
tliat the medical director believed the army had 
received the su[)plics iiaiucd. 

Of tlio sickness at Varna, aial the defective 
ari'angemcnts for its amelioration, enough has 
already been said,* When the troops landed in 
the Crimea in the middle of Septciuber, it became 
speedily evident tliat, ^ whatever miglit be the 
state of the hospitals at Scutari, and whcatovcr 
the intentions of the medical director, the aniiy 
was ill supplied with surgeons, medicines, comforts, 
and ambulances. Cholera and fever had prostrated 
hundreds of men, and, as these could not be carried 
with the army, tlicy were shipped olf to Scutari. 
Hero the miseries began at once : the ships selected 
were not hospital-ships ; and neither the army 
nor the navy could spare sui-geons suflicicnt in 
number for the rcrpiircd attendance : lienee the 
harrowing accounts of the condition in whicli 
the poor fellows crossed the turlmlent Black Sea, 
too often with nothing but Uarc boards under their 
emaciated limbs. After the battle of the Alma, 
while the French were quickly carrying down 
tlieir wounded to the ships at the mouth of the 
Katcha, the British sailors, and the bandsmen of 
the vanous regiments, were laboriously conveying 
the British wounded down to the same ^ spot in 
miscellaneous vehicles ill adapted to the service — 
ambulances being wanting. Letters from aririy- 
suigeons, about that period, contained strongly 
condemnatory remarks on these mattei's; such as 


the foUowing^:-r-* The arcaqgmie^ts 
arc most awfully bad : there are nq^ 
vans (these having been left at Vai^^and'^e 
}>oop fellows are stuck into crazy carts,, dr^wpi^bj 
bullocks or dromedaries, and sent jolting on to 
be thrust into transports^ often without a medical 
man. The army is wretchedly supplied , witli 
drugs, and scarcely a regiment has an hospit^- 
tent. I cannot too much reprobate tho*authprities 
for making the men go without tents; no one 
gets good rest, and there is a constant system of 
worry kept up on the march, &c., which altogether 
exhausts the men so much that the army is being 
very seriously crippled. “ England wins her battles, 
but cares not for the cost,” is a sentence than which 
no truer, I think, was ever spoken ; and I have 
seen enough the last few days to shew me the 
reckless loss of life there is in the British army.* 
AVhen the flank-march brought tho troops to 
Balaklavji, cholera unhappily accompanied them ; 
but as tl\p same difficulty was experienced in 
conveying medicines as other stores, many men 
sank through want of tho simplest necessaries. 
Hospital-tents were established on the plateau ; 
and the suigeons workeil assiduously in their sa^l 
duties, curing disease first and wounds afterwards, 
so far as their limited numbers and means per- 
mitted. In the middle of October, Lord Raglan, 
who seldom censured any one, passed severe 
condemnation on certain medical officers who had 
neglected to provide hospital arrangements for 
the troo[)s at Balaklava ; several sick men had 
been sent down from the camp to the village, and 
detained in the streets during several hours of 
inclement Nveathcr, iliore being no roof to cover 
them: it was simply one among .many ’ results 
of ill-organised service, but it told cruelly against 
the poor fellows who suffered. Towards the close 
of the niontli, when the battle of Balaklava was 
on every one’s lips, but before the yet more terrible 
struggle at Jnkermann had occurred, the army 
was thinned to tho extent of 100 men per day, 
on an average, by diarrlicea and other complain Is, 
ijTcspcctivc of wounds ; and these men, sent to 
tho hospital-tents 011 the bleak plateau or at 
Balaklava, accumulated under the care of surgeons 
too few to tend them, aud ill supplied with medi- 
caments. Not unfrcquently it happened that the 
medical authority at Balaklava, wishing to send ^ 
off numerous sick and wounded soldiers to Scutari, 
under the reasonable belief that tlicy would there 
be w ell cared for, w'ould apply for a ship, jind would 
meet with a refusal from the ha]*bour-m£Utei*, 
who ])ossibly doubted how far his authority 
extended in this direcltion, aud who dreaded 
censure from the Admiralty if he overstepped 
limits of his command ; and thus, in this ^ in 
all other directions, the troops were the. flyst' to 
suffer from the miserable disorganisation of the 
government departments. No fewer .thw d^QO 
men were i^nt, shattered and stricken uearjj .io 
death, from Balaklava to Soutari, between 
middle of October and the middle of No>rei^€^ 
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vfctinte of the first Ibombardment, of the battle of 
Bel^ava; fif the two battles of Inkcrmanu, of 
the httrricane, and of many severe disorders— ‘ 
shewii^g how great was the necessity for efficient 
arrangetfients for shipment in Balaklava Harbour. 

Amoilg many causes tending to aggravate the 
sickness at the camp, was the fact that, when 
the troops first came to Balaklava, they found 
abundance of fruit, vegetables, and honey, which 
they ate so injudiciously as to bHng on many 
disorders, diarrhoea and cholera especially — thus 
I ^augmenting the difficulties in which the surgeons 
were placed. Mr Woods, a ncwspaj)or corres[)on- 
dont, possessed a small stock of rice <at Balaklava : 
the surgeons eagerly begged a little of it, as they 
had none to give to 'sick men who would have 
boon poisoned by salt-meat ; for the medical 
comforts, and even the commoiiost drugs, were 
sometimes deficient. One ‘surgeon, after writing 
(0 England concerning the condition of llic i)Oor 
invalids on the bare ground, the deficiency of 
drags and of fresh meat, and of the almost entire 
absence of such hospital comforts as tea and 
arrow-root, adverted to the delight with avIucIi 
he had obtained a little oatmeal for tlie making 
of gruel. ^Ir Woods states that the marines’ 
camp, bn the heights above Balaklava, was for 
some weeks attended by two surgeons (jiily ; that 
these surgeons, during three weeks, had no drug 
whatever, cxcci)t alum ; that, at a time when 300 
men at that siJot were sick day after day, pills 
made of tliis drug Aver(? their only medicament ; 
Jind that Avhen, thrown almost into despair by 
this want of proper suiiplies, they applied for 
more .at Balaklava, they found either tliat none 
Averc present, or that no olficor felt cnipoAvcred to 
issue Avliat might have arrived — so great Avas the 
uncertainty at that deplorable place concerning 
the relatiA'c liability of different officials. If the 
daily labours of the two surgeons at the marines’ 
camp, towards the close of October, Avero at all 
equaled by those of the other surgeons, the 
situation must indeed Itavc been onerous : they 
visited each day the men stationed at the rcsj)oc- 
tivo batteries, Avading through the mire along 
a distance of three miles ; then descended to 
BalaklaA’^a, to prepare the siiii])le medicaments 
^ at their disposal ; and then ret unied to their huts 
after an exhausting labour of ten hours, to hold 
themselves in readiness for any sudden call for 
exertion during the night. 

The camp was not Avithout ambulances at 
this time; but, as the horses helongiiig thereto 
shared the fate of the commissariat and cavalry 
* horses, dying through hunger and fatigue, the 
jambulanc^^ became nearly useless : hence, as the 
, Ineans wore wanting for conveying the sick down 
to Balaklava, the camp-hospitals became croAvded 
to repletion. At the commencement of the war, 
a' fiew experiment had been tried for the first 
. tlme-^^tliat of employing a number of Chelsea 
I^dnsiohers^ serve as an ambulance corps and 
^ to atited bn the sick : tho attempt utterly fkllcd, 


for the old men requirad to be nursed rather 
than to nurse others ; and, as a consequence, they 
died off rapidly at Gallipoli and Yahia. At the 
camp outside Sebastopol, Lord Raglan had no 
such aid, if aid it would have been ; and had 
not General Canrobert ofTored the nse of some 
of tlic French litter-mules, the sick would 
have infested the whole British camp. Even with 
this accommodation, the poor men were carried 
doAvn six or eight miles to Balaklava, with 
nothing but a blanket to shield them from Avind, 
rain, or snoAv, during a journey occupying the 
mules two or three hours along tlio miserable 
track-Avay. Eveii in the fii’st Aveek of January, 
by Avhich time many eftbrts had been made in 
England to remedy the defects, a surgeon at tlie 
camp Avrote thus : ‘ 1 often look back at the - 
misery and Avretclicdiiess I have witnessed in 
England in my attendance on the sick poor ; but, 
on comparing these AvitU my j)rcsent everyday 
experience, their condition Avas Elysium itself; for 
when I tell you that the sick in this place haA^o 
no other couch than the bare ground, itself 
saturated Avitli Avet, ami a dripping canA^as only 
between themselves and the cloiuls, you will 
]>crfectly comprehend that tho veriest liovel would 
be a j'alace in comparison, so that it Avero provided 
Avith the ordinary defence of eilher mud or stone 
AA'alls, and Avith thatch for its roof. AVc do all 
in our poAver to send away the sick from Iho 
camp on board ship as speedily as porsible, yet 
— mark tlic difliculty — there arc no means of 
transport, or rather, 1 sliould say, that tho means 
Avo have at our disposal are totally inadequsito 
to tlic emergency. It is true that our ambulances 
arc on the ground, Avhere tiiey arc likely to remain, 
for all their m.ules are either dead or useless, and 
the only means at, our eoinmaml is a Flanders 
Avagoii, which goes to Balaklava daily for forage. 
Can you fancy a poor felloAA", Avho m.ay be struck 
doAvii from disease of a most prostrating character, 
being cither jolted along in a Aragon Avithout 
•springs or covei‘ing, or pl.'iced across a liorsc, for 
tlircc liours, exposed to j;ii atmosphere Avhich 
may be many degrees below the frcezing-i>oint ? 
Far better Avouhl it be to let tho poor invalid 
remain, in even his comfortless tent, tlian to 
subject him to such torture.’ There were days 
on Avbicb (WHV or 8(H) hajdess men would bo 
thus transporlod, many becoming stifiened corpses 
ere tho village Avas aitaincil. At Balaklava, a 
buihling Avhich had been the government village- 
school wius coiivertwl into an hospital ; and tAvo 
or three vessels in tlic harbour Avere fitted up as 
hospital-ships ; but the ami als, as mentioned in 
a fonqCr paragraph, Avere sometimes too nume- 
rous for the accommodation. If an immediate 
A'oyagc to the Scutari hospitals were dctemiincd 
on, there Avcrc no ships available but tho trans- 
ports ; and these, even if ready to depart, were 
in most instances unprovided willi requisite 
accommodation for sick and AA'oundcd men. In 
too many cases, tho soldiers were laid in rovrs. 
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on the bare deck^ with no bedding or covering 
tave their blankets; and the vessel, putting to 
gea witli a few overworked surgeons and a scanty 
store of medicines, would lose a fearful proportion 
of her niournhil buixlcn before reaching the I 
Bosphorus. There was the same deficiency in 
medical as in all other departmental arrangements. 
When an officer of the light division, writing 
from th‘o camp at the close of the year, said : 

* There is nothing to cat, nothing to drink, no 
commissariat, no mcHlicine, no ‘clotlics, no manago< 
ment, nothing abundant but cholera ; ’ and when 
another, writing from Balaklava about the same 
time, concerning cargoes in shii>fl there anchored, 
said; ^Nobody knows what they are, nobody 
knows where tlioy arc, nobody knows how to 
'get them, nobody knows to whom to give them, 

nobody knows anything about anything that he 
' ought to know, and no one gct& anything’ — 
they depicted the utter desolation resulting from 
disorder,, not the less truly from the ludicrous 
exaggeration of language sometimes used. 

These distressing ti'uths, though discredited by 
the English government when first announceil, 
became amply confirmed on further iiupiiry. 
Dr Smith fully believed that surgeons and medical 
appliances had been sent out from Iviiglaiid in 
sufficient number; the English govcnimciit otjually 
believed the declaration made on this head ; but 
neither the one nor the other had taken duo 
account of the disturbing influence of dcjiartmental 
anarchy — popularly ]>crsonific(l as ‘routine’ and 

* red ta])0,’ A surgeon of the (Jiid regiment, examined 
by the Sebastopol Couiiiiiitee, stated iliat in the 
first instance there were no regulations wh«atcvcr 
for the removal of the sick li’om the camp to 
Balaklava, and that oven when sucli rules Aven; 
laid down, they became at. once cumbrous and 
unmanageable. Being liimsolf ill, this Avitness 
had been recommended by bis su]ierior medical^ 
officer to go for a time to Balaklava, and had 
obfiiiiiod from Jiiiii a [>roj>orly signed recom- 
mendation to that efioct ; this rccuiiimcndatiorf 
required to be counter-signed by the quarter- 
master-general, then by the colonel of the 
regiment, then by the general of the liivision, 
and, finely, by the adjutant-general; but Avhile 
undergoing this complex process it was lost, for the 
l>erson in avIiosc behalf it Avas draAvn up iicAcr saw 
it again. The paper had been six days travelling 
about the camp, under the curse of foiinalism: 
during Avhich time the sick surgeon Avas enforced 
to bear his sickness as best ho miglit. 

Oonsidcvhig the vast and costly organisation of 
tfie British government, it might appear scarcely 
credible that such deplorable scones could have 
occurred in connection with the Crimean army; 
but a striking confirmation, not only of the possi- 
bility but of the probability, was supplied on the 
British shores tliemselves. At the very time when 
motional indignation was aroused by the accounts 
' from the Crimea, and when wonderful efforts were 
being made to contribute towards the* comfort of 


the army, there were scqnes at Portsmouth lit^ 
less distressing than those in the Crimea. Shortly 
before the close of the year, the arrived 

at that port, bringing a largo number of wounds 
soldiers. After waiting twenty-four hours in the 
harbour, the steamer was allowed to approach the 
jetty, and laud her cargo. . But Avhat a lauding 1 
Althougli in the greatest of England’s arsen^, 
and surrounded by naval and militaiy estaldish- 
mcuits, there were no ambulances brought down to 
the heacli, no one to superintend tliG landing, no 
one Avillhig to hear the responsibility. Omnibuses 
at length a]>peared, and the inhabitants and tbo 
militia oflered aid, by which means the poor inva- 
lids — eyeless, armless, footless, sliot, sabred, and 
bayoiietcd in vai’ious ways — were at length con- 
veyed to the hospitals. The comments made on 
this day’s pi\;ccediugs were bitter and humiliating. 
‘ Everybody knows,’ Said one influential journal, 
‘ that Portsmouth swarms with officials, naval and 
military, and that if the Queen had been lauding 
from Osl)ornc, instead of our helpless and crippled 
soldiers f‘*om the Crimea, there would not haA-o 
been Avanted one of the tale to swell tlic unmeaning 
pomp and id hi ceremony. We should have had 
the a<hniral-supcriutcndcnt, the port-admiral, the 
lieutenant-governor, and a host of other officials 
Avhoso titles it is Jiot worth now recording, as 
none of them could iiinl time to attend to this 
ordinary duly of hospitality and humanity, or to 
see that tho noble freight of the Jlr/mlu^a Avas 
received Avitli all honour, all gratitude, and all 
tenderness.’ Tho language here used is perhaps 
unjust as concerns thc^ofiiccrs individually: they 
Avero no less liumanc than other men ; but official 
formalism cramped them as it cramx>cd all otlicrs, 
by its inelasticily, its unfitness to bend to any 
sudden or unusual exigencies. The storm of 
indignation Jirouscd by tliis occurrence induced 
au immediate attention to the matter by tho 
heatls of all tJie goAxrninent departments; iuso- 
nmeh tliat, Avlieii tlic Candia brought nearly 200 
sick soldiers to i’ortsiuouth a Aveek afterwards, 
abundant arrangenicnts were made for their recep- 
tion, both by the military and naval authorities. 

The analogy thus furnished by Portsmouth will 
bo useful as an illustration, especially if ikJje borne 
ill mind that there Avorc no such facilities at 
Balaklava for immediate improvement in the 
aiTangcmciils. 


TIip Sick AND WOUNDED AT 
SCUTARI. 

Were it merely for the sake of depicting tho 
unmerited sufferings of the noble troops struisk 
down by wounds or disease in the Orimei^ any 
further details on this painful matter might well 
bo spared ; ^but the hospitals at Bcutari formed 
the subject' of one of tho most remarkable epiiiodes 
in tho history of tho war — ^an episode , devdop- 
ing some of tibo noblest qualities that adorn 
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homanify* When, in future years, this war shall 
be Idok^ back upon, apart from the political 
events that gave it origin, the national and 
individual attempts to relieve suffering and soften 
miseiy, both at Scutari and at the camp, will 
stand out in brighter colours than any other 
incidents connected therewith — excepting, per- 
haps, the soldierly qualities of the men who 
won Alma^ Balaklava, and Inkermann, despite 
the shortcomings of their conimahdcrs and their 
government. In a secondary aspect, this episode 
will illustote forcibly the disordered state into 
which the administrative machinery of a groat 
country may bo brought — ^by injudicious economy 
in some departments, coupled with reckless 
expenditure in others; by favouritism in the 
distribution of offices ; by the rust that gradually 
accumulates on machinery, whether moral or 
material, long out of nso; and by llio slowness in 
the movements of a constitiilional government, 
where the voices of many, instead of the dcs 2 )otic 
will of one, constitute the dominant power, 

Scutari, the scene of the present section, was 
sufficiently noticed in a former i^agc,* to aftbnl 
aU idea of its position as a component i>art of 
the Turkish capital, separated from the rest by 
the Bosphorus. When it had been determined, 
with the assent of the sultan, to establish a British 
military hospital at Scutjjt.ri, Ji portion of the 
barracks was set aside for this purpose. Bo im- 
meuse was this building, that one' side of the 
square and half of another could alVord accom- 
modation for 3500 invalids, besides 700 in the 
Turkish hospital attached to the barracks. If the 
entire structufo had boon similarly np])roi)riaiod, 
it could have received GOOO sick men ; and, being 
on a height, it was healthily situated. 

Constautiiiopio and Boutari became scenes of 
great excitement immediately after llic landing 
of the Allied army in the Crimea : victories were 
hoped for, wounds and death ^vero approliended ; 
and while Constantinople prepared to wolcoino 
the former, Scutari prepared for the rccejition 
of the liapless men who might bo struck down 
l*y war or disease. It was known Biat an advance 
to the Alma had been made, but an interval of 
three days followed without news — days of intense 
anxiety. At length, on the 23d of September, 
three daj^s after the battle of the Alma, the 
French steamer Orinoque appeared, decked -with 
flags, to announce a victory, the hasty narra- 
tive of which w'as soon noised abroad. Then, 
on the next day, the mournful consequences of 
the battle followed — the Andes steamer brought 
400 British wounded, the Vulcan 300, the Simoom 
a similar burden ; and other ships speedily 
augmented the number. It was at this tfmc the 
troubles at Scutari began. The numbers previously 
sent ^m Varna and Old Fort, sick though not 
wotindedj had been large, but iitill the arrange- 
mento wore quite adequate to their management : 

• 0liapt«rIV.p.8S. 


now, however, the time and attention of the 
surgeons became at once severely taxed. The 
horrors of the shipment and voyage had hitherto 
been greater than those of the Scutari Hjyspital ; 
it was not until afterwards that the worst days 
of the hospital arrived. In Kalamita Bay, off 
Old Fort, the sick had been carried on board 
the Kangaroo in such large numbers, that the 
captain feared for the safety of his ship; and* 
the poor creatures were transferred by hundreds 
into another vessel, the Dunbar^ doubling thus 
their amount of suifering. This was one of the 
incidents which roused tlio surprise and indignation 
of the public at the ill-arranged proceedings of 
the medical department. One of the miserable 
results of these disasters 'was, that cliai*ges were 
brought against medical ofheors for evils tlicy were 
powerless to remedy. Thus, a Constaiitiiiopolitan 
correspondent of one of the newspapers, describing 
the arrival of tlic Vulcan with a cargo of unfor- 
tunates, represented the treatment as having been 
^ AYortliy only of the scavages of Dahomey :* asserting 
that, on board, the w^ounded had seized the surgeons 
by their skirts as they picked their way through 
the heaps of dying and dead, but that the surgeons 
shook them oil’; lliat numbers anivod at Bcutari 
avitliout having been touched by a surgeon on 
board ; and hence their wounds were Stiff and 
their strength exhausted when they landed. After 
several weeks, during wliich this statement had 
been 'workin.g its uiiiavourablo results, the cliief 
surgeon of the Vulcan ■wrote to give a positive 
contradiction thereto : asserting that ho and three 
assistant-surgeons wrought laboriously during the 
whole lime of the voyage ; tliat over}" wounded man* 
ha<i been attended to before the vessel started ; 
that, iiutv inistanding llicdosporato nature of many 
of the Avounds, only two men died on board ; and 
that the surgeons tlicmsclves, as well as the ofliccrs 
► and crew of the ship, «lid all tlint human means 
could cireci, UTidor the eiivuiiistances, to alleviate 
the suitcriijgs of the sick and 'wounded. If this 
were true, th«.n miglit tlie feclin.gs of a conscien- 
tious man ho indeed liurt hy sucli accusations; it 
might all be true, and yet leave to the newspaper 
coiTespoiidciit abundant cause for animadversion ; 
for if 500 sick men were tlinist by the authorities 
at Balaklava into a ship ill provided with surgeons, 
beds, and medicines, no personal exertions on the 
part of the suigcons could save the invalids from 
groat privation. Herein was frequent injustice 
rcnflcrcd to the W'orkiiig-surgeons connected with 
the army. ' 

‘O war, war, how dost thou in thy utter 
bitterness of trial curse our race ! Sowing penalties 
and pains broadcJist over our living soul, heaping 
up more of poverty on the very poor, deriding the 
widow in her bercavoment, making her childless ;• 
casting on them -who only in hope are wives 
pangs as bitter as those of wddows ; thou begettest 
orphans ; in the very wantonness of thy cruelty 
seekest victims from every other class ; reckless of 
all social distinction, levelling all to one conditioxx 
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— ^that bf the heart-broken and desolate : inen 
crown thy triumphs with laurel — ^the cypress of 
thcT cemetery, the yew of the village church-yard, 
these arc the real emblems of thy accursed 
work/ * 

Thus wrote; the Rev. S. 0. Osborne, one among 
many Englishmen who— doubting whether it were 
possible that sucli miseries could have beset the 
Crimean army us -were from time to time com- 
municated to the public journals — resolved to test 
the verity of the statements by personal observation. 
He went but to visit, not the troops at the camj), 


but the sick and wounded at the S^krl hospital^ 
near which he took up his residence from the 8th 
of Novegibelr until the approach of Chi^iaas^, 
Gladly did two of the English ministers, the 
of Clarendon and Mr Sidney Herbert, afiR>rd hW 
facilities for his visit. Gross as was the 
nagement somewhere, no reflecting person bouiil 
countenance the charges of deliberate cruelty ahd 
neglect hastily brought against these and other 
leading statesmen : none would more willingly 
have re-or<lercd and improved the rickety machine 
of departmental government; but,. unfortunately, 
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such amelioraiioiis can ill bo effected in the midst 
of the calamities tliat suggest them. 

Mr Osbonie’a picture of tlie dread terrors of war 
arose, not merely from tlic sight of wounds and 
death, but also from the terrible augmentation 
of suffering caused by defective arrangements. 
The hospital noticed in a late ])aragraf)li was the 
first established for tlic use of the Hritish forces ; 
but towards Christmas, the number had increased 
to five — ^tho General Hospital, the Rarrack Hospital, 
two Floating Hospitals, and a Naval Hospital. 
The General Hospital, near the cemetery wherein 
tlio poor soldiers were day by day buried, was a 
large building enclosing a square court ; each floor 
or story had a corridor or passage, bounded on 
eitlior side by the beds of the ])aticnts, witli, at 
intervals, doors opening into largo rooms or wards. 
When the building had been brought into some 
kind of orderly arrangement, the corridors were 
occupied by the bods of the sick and wounded 

• » Scutari and its UosjMots^ p. 46. 


private soldiers ; wliilc the wards were appropri- 
ated to the officei’s, or fitted up as dispensaries, <kc. 
The corridors and wards, although Iqfty, were too 
<lensely occupied by miserable invalids to render 
efficient ventilation possible, even had the whole 
been well organised. The Barrack Hospital, half a 
mile distant from the former, was similar in form, 
but mucli larger in dimensions. Shortly before 
Christmas, there wxre nearly two miles and q 
half of beds in tliis building alone, the average 
interval l)etweeii the beds being no more than 
thirty iiicbes ; the corridors w^ore thus vast lauof;, 
densely packed with sick and wounded; and 
the wards also became much more completely 
filled than those in the General Hospital, 
two Ffeating Hospitals were at the Golden Hqm, 
oil the Stamboul side of tho Bospliovus : they 
were, one an old Turkish hulk, an<]Kthe ptlicr, 
a transport, hastily and imperfectly fitted 
hospitals. The Naval Hospital was at .Th6j;|ij^a|. 
twelve miles up the Bosphorus : sxnalli 
managed, and adequate to the reception of the 
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comparatively number of soamen requiring 

accominodation. This hospital was under the 
undisput^ control of the naVy ; it was established 
eaiiy in the year^ and exhibited none "of those 
humiliating disasters so disgraceful in the military 
hospitals. Later in the winter^ were established 
an hospital for Russian wounded prisoners at 
Kululif on the Bosphorus, and another for cori- 
valescenis at Ahydos, on the Dardanelles ; but, as 
both of these drew their su])plics. from Scutari, 
they naturally shared the irregularities observable 
at that place. Further hospital room being 
rc(iuired, and the localities of Rhodes, Marmora, 
and Sinope having been found for various reasons 
inconvenient, an hospital was established at Sinj'riia, 
under a civilian medical body, but a military coin- 
mandaiit. The two liospitals at Scutari, however 
— Barrack and General — were tliosc to Avhich the 
greatest imi>ortanoe attached during the winter. 

That the prostrate troops suflered intensely on 
shipboard is beyond all dispute : this fact Avas 
mentioned in the last section ; hut llioso only 
Avho saw the men arriA^c at Scutari know the 
full extent of the horrors, the full measure of 
the disgrjice thereby brought upon the nation. 
The poor stricken sokliers, Avitli fresh -gaping 
wounds and amputated stumps, Avere too often 
packed side by side on oi* between the decks, with 
no bed, and fjometimes no blanket imdor them. 
Surgeons and mcilicincs being alike deiieient, 
the invalids were attcnde<l, poreliance, by eight 
or ten soldiers somewhat less invalided than the 
rest, but unequal to the deplorable task committc<l 
to tiicm. In many cases, the ships containing these 
liapless burdens Avero ])rovided Avitli no other 
rations than tlic salt-meat usually allotted to 
healthy seamen ; insomuch that, if the invalids 
could not take this food, they received barely any 
sustenance ; the Avator, too, Avas ofleii stored in 
])laccs so difiienlt of access as to he, in the existing 
circumstances, beyond reach. In one ship, the 
Mauntim^ the AV'ounded soldiers Avould have died 
from neglect on boar<l, Imd not aid been aflbrdcd 
by an invalided colon.cl avIio Avas present, the 
sailors of the shi[>, and some s(ddicrs’ wives — the 
‘ authorities,’ Avhocver they may have been, having 
despatched the ship from Balaklava almost wholly 
unprovided Avith stores. The average time of 
the voyage from port to port, Balaklava to Scutari, 
was about five days ; but the interval between 
the actual embarkation and the disembarkation 
often extended to scA’^cn, ten, twelve, or even 
fourteen days ; amounting in one instance to 
more than three Aveeks, owing to the dci»lorable 
confusion in the two harbours. The Medwaj/ trans- 
port had her melancholy freight on board about 
twenty days ; and Avhen at length the time seemed 
to have arrived for tlio disemharkation, it was 
found that all the boats had been appropriated 
to the shifftrnont of ti*oops for tlio Crimea; the 
day Was Hhus lost, and the next three days being 
stoMy, the poor wounded creatures were neces- 
sarily detain^ on shipboard, within a quarter of 


a milo of the landing-place at Scutari. Even the 
well-managed Nav'al Hospital, at Therapi^ could 
not wholly escape the consequences of tlie woful 
anarchy among the authoritiefs. A transport-ship 
on one occasion brought from Balaklava a number 
of sick soldiers, together. Avith a few marines 
who had been serving ashore ; they Avero n^t 
landed at Therapist, ' because soldiers could not 
ho admitted into a naval hospital ; proceeding 
to Scutari, the marines were not landed, because, 
being sesi-soldicrs, the}'- could ndt bo admitted into 
a military hospital ; and thus, after bearing the 
rough Avaves of the Bosphorus during many 
days, tlic poor Avoun<icd marines Avero at length 
received in the Naval Hospital. Even after seven 
Avccks’ experience, from the battle of Alma to 
that of Inkermaim, the distracted and distracting 
authorities had failed to bring the transport 
S3*stcm into Avorking-ordcr ; the sulierers in the 
last-named AvomleiTul action Avere, . in too many 
instances, placed on shipboard Avith scarcely any 
surgeons, medicines, fresli food, medical comforts, 
bedding, or change of clothing ; means for preserv- 
ing cleanliness and order were utterly wanting; 
and the few passengers avIio occasionally came by 
tlif»se ships described the horrors of tho scene 
between decks as riA^alling those of (he slavx-sliips 
engaged in the voj^age from Africa to America. 

Ijct us suppose a slii]vload of unfortunates to 
have arrived in the Bosphorus, tafter one of these 
tedious voyages ; Avhat Avas the next ordeal 
to wliicli they wei c suhjeclcd ? The Barrack 
ITos])ital, the nearest to the beach, Avas about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the landing-place ; 
the so-called pier Avas a miserable structure, quite 
inadequate to the services required ; and \'et none 
of the ‘authorities’ knew avIio might A'entiiro to 
improve or replace it — so great was (he official 
terrorism that deterred any subordinate from 
attempting aught that might possibly be deemed 
a departure from strict routine. A mournful sight 
tlifl tins Jamlingqdacc often ]n*csciit. The hosjntal- 
attendants Avould carry mattresses down to Hie 
beach ; thc}’^ Avould lift the ])Oor fellows thereon, 
and slowly bear them uji to the 1)os[)ital ; all Avho ■ 
had strength enough rendering aid to their Aveakcr 
companions. Some, Avounded slightl}', with arm 
in a sling or leg bandaged, would creep up on 
foot, sujijiorted hy a helpmate ; others, with traces 
of deatli too surely' marke<t on their pallid 
features, Avould require the most sedulous caro in 
moving. Occasionally' might bo seen a Catholic 
priest, Avalkiiig among them, and oflbring liis 
spiritual aiil and consolation to those — ^ahvays a 
largo number in *1110 English army — avIio belonged 
to his church. Considering tliat tlio wounded had 
been brought four miles from the field of Alma 
to the ships, then 400 miles across the sai, and 
then uphill to the hospitals, and all under great 
privations, it may easily be credited that many 
died during this last land-joumcy. ^Attiibulances 
were of course out of the question at such a place ; 
but if they had been provided in tho Giimoa, the 
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sufferings of the poor fellows would have been 
much lessened. Dr Andrew Smith, in the memo^ 
randum before adverted to, described minutely 
the ambulances he had provided, and which 
apparently he fully believed liad been placed at the 
disposal of Lord Raglan.* Frequent experiments 
were made during the year at Woolwich, to devise 
improvements in the ambulances and stretchers ; 
but, when the exigencies of war had actually 
arisen, the vehiclcg were not where they should 
have been ; and Dr Smith, ])crplexed by his 
divided allegiance to the Board of Ordnance, the 
Commfindcr-in-chief, and the Minister of War, 
knew little of the fate either of his amhulanccs 
or his nicdiciiies.- 

Far more calamitous did the scenes at the 
Scutari landing-place become at a later date, when 
the battles and bombardmoni s, tlici eliolcra an<l the 
dysentery, hJid so largely increased 11i(3 numbers 
sent thither. ‘ I ha ve seen,’ said JVfr Osborne, 
‘the bodies of Ihe dead, sloros for the living, 
munitions of war, sick men staggering from 
weakness, wounded men liel|)less on stretchers, 
invalni ordeiiies waiting to act as bearers, oxen 
yoked in arabas, otbeials still' in miifnrms and 
authority, all in one dense crowd, on this narrow, 
inconvenient ]>icr, exposed to drcncbiiig rain, and 
so bewildered by the nttor confusion, natural and 
artificial, of the scene, that the transaction of 
any one duty Avas quite out of the question.’ 
Sometimes the Avounded, avIkmi landed at the 
Xncr, were kept exposed to inclement Avoathor 
until orderlies, themselves invalids in process 
of recovery, in suflicicnt nninl.»er could bo 
obtained to carry them on the stretchers up to 

• ‘Tlio BlJplinywounclcd arc accomiuodulecl toAvnnls the front of 
Iho cavriapro, oluccd back In back, separated from each olhor hy 
wooden partitions, mnl prevented from fallinpr outwards hv each 
compartment beiiiK pi'ovidcd with u chain covered with leather, to 
be passed across the chest when the scat is neeiipied, with a view as 
well to safet)' as Huppi»rtj- 'I’ho hadly wounded, extended on elastic 
stretchers, six feet six mches long and two feet wide, arc plaw’d 
liolilnd, and, ns already slaleti, in separate compartments, int»> or 
out of wdiich tin* stretchers glidf- with facility, from thc-ir being 
provided with rollers. Kiich of llie eonipartments is fitted with a 
ventilator from end to end, which can bo eIo*5ed or opened by the 
l>erHon lying on the stretcher. 

A waterproof roof, supported on wood hoops, covers Iho body 
of the carriage, and under it is a depositor}' for firelocks, knu{)saelvs, 
oai>s, nccoutrcmcnts, &e. There is also under the seals for. the 
slightly wounded men a large capacious locker, in which may he 
placed water-sacks— few barrels sot)ii l)(‘eoinc useles'*, especially if 
exposed to weather and sun- he<Iding, and other artieles, M hitli the 
medical ofllcers of the army may consiiier us likely to be useful; 
and under the hinder part of the Avagon is u convenient box, in 
Avhirh medicines, instruments, &-e., ca!i bo carried if rojiuircd. 

At the back part of each vrliicle there arc twt» iron brackets, 
which fold down to support u stretcher, nnd so affoiMl the moans 
i of forming a convenient table. Thh plan I from the first preferred 
to one which was strongly urged on me— namely, to form a table by 
placing II stretcher neroas two panniers.* 

[ There were also wagons for the aid of the medical department. 

‘ Each W'ngon is capable of curryiirg from the field, or from field- 
hospitals to ho'«pituU in the rear, ten persons — namely, four badly 
(ind six slightly wounded men, each In a separate compartment. 
By this arrangement, every person will be insured H|;ainst Incon- 
venience or injury fr<im his immediate neighbours, which would, 
did no partitions exist, certainly jirove most detrimental, especially 
to w'cakly and severely woiindcil men who might have to ho 
transported along an irre«ux:’.T, broken, or sloping road, or OA'cr a 
country where no roads exist.* 

Other vebioles were also desei Ibetl, * intended for the. carriage of 
bedding, ■toroii, &c., to bo used in field-hospitals ; and, in the event 
of their not j^^ng auiUcient for the purpose, the wagons intended 
for the trRn 0 {K>lT of sick and w'ounded arc capable of being quickly 
dismantled Internally, and mado available to suiii>ly the deficiency. 
They, like tbo others, are placed on springs, and, in case of necessity, 
can also be used for the carriage of slok and wounded.’ 


the hofipital ) then, finding the Barrack Hospit^ 
to he full, the miserable burdens would be 
r.c-shoulder ^9 and jolted half a mile fixrther to 
the General Hospital ; this '^Iso being fill], the 
Avrotched procession would return, and the sick 
men would be deposited at the doOrs and along 
the passages of the Barrack Hospital^ until accom- 
modation could 1)0 provided for them, or would 
be huddled up fi)r hours in a* Avard without 
l)eds. l*crliaps the most terrible fact connected 
Avith these scenes Avas, that many of the inva- 
lids Averc literally starved nearly to death; so 
disgracefully inade(|uate had been the arrange^ 
moiits for provisioning them during tho voyage 
from the Crimea. Mr Osboriio asserted, that 
alllioiigh lie had seen much of misery and 
starvation in Ireland and in the East, he had 
never scon such gaunt skeletons as some of those 
Avlio, a fcAv short months earlier, had been tho 
gallant guardsmen of the irouscliold Brigade. 

J*]ntci*ing noAv Avitliin the hospitals, the patients 
encountered new scon(3s of disorder. Those 
afilioted Avitli cholera, ‘ Varna fever,’ as many of 
them Icrmctl it, Avero for a lengthened period 
laid upon the iloors of the hospital, or upon 
Avooden divans surrounding some of the AA’^ards, 
coA^ei'cd only hy thin chail-beds. At this very 
time, Avhen 3000 sick men Avere Avitliout bedsteads 
ni Scutari, a large iiuinher of those very necessary 
hospital-fittings Avere at Varna, utterly useless to 
every one ; a steamer Avas sent to bring them ; 
hut til is steamer, encountering another ship in a 
leaky state, brought her hack instead of tho 
hedstoads: and thus the invalids Avoro enforced 
to hear days, or perliap.s Avocks, of additional 
discomfort. Thus it Avas in CA'ery department : if . 
tho right article Avero provided, it was in the | 
wrong place ; if the right thing Avere done, it Avas 
at the Avrong lime. Many of the men, Avhen they 
had reached the hospitals after their distressing 
voyage across the Black ^on, had no shirts ; others 
Avcrc Avithout stockings ; while the apparel of all 
Avas dirty and ragged to a degree that excited the | 
compassion of hy.standers, and added much to the | 
inisciy of the invalids themselves. The hospitals 
being ill provided CA'cn for those already received, 
each now ship-load only increased tho ■ mass of 
Avrctchcdncss. As the authorities on the plateau 
before Sehiistopol \i’’cre anxious to send down some 
of their sick to Balaklava ; as the authorities at . 
Balaklava Averc equally desirous of shipping off 
the poor invalids to Scutari ; so did tho authorities 
at Hciitari look anxiously for any opportunity of 
sending convalescent troops to Malta on their way 
to England, in order that. space might be found 
for noAv arrivals of unfortunates. But here anotlier 
element of anarchy presented itself: unless the 
admiral-superintendent in tho Bosphorus provided 
transports, this shipment to Malta cou^ not. take 
placo ; and he claimed and exorcised the power 
of deciding Avhether, at any particular time, 
this furnishing of transports comported with. his 
other duties. Thus; it sometimes happened that 
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con vAl«i^nt8 were huddled among the sick and 
wounded, from tho sheer absence of facilities 
for their romoval. In one tlass of instances, 
tho deadening efiect^of inelastic rounno showed 
itself in a remarkable way. When tlie hospitals 
were in utter confusion, after the battle of tlio 
Alma, some of tho wounded officers hired quarters 
for themselves in the hotels at Pera, on the 
European side of the 13osi)hon|S ; wishing after- 
wards to return to England, to facilitate their 
rccoveiy, they were checked by this absurdity — 
leave of absence could only be ol)tainod by certifi- 
cate trom* a board of throe medical nicn ; but the 
officers could not cross from l\^ra to Scutari, and 
ascend tho hill, Avitliont endangering their already 
shattered health ; tlio surgeons could not ci*oss 
fi-om Scutari to Pera, because they luad over- 
whelming occupation for ilicir time ; and thus 
nothing could be done, unless some bold hand 
would venture to break through tlio routine. It 
would perhaps be a bitter commentary on such 
proceedings to liken them to a scene in Slieriflnn’s 
farce of the Critic^ Avliorein all tho characters 
arc brought to a dead-lock, beeniisc no one 
knoAVS Avho should move first ; but, in truth, this 
ollicial formalism, so mournful in its con'^ctiucnoes, 
was little better than farcical in its iniriunliatft 
oliibition. 

Mr Macdonald, almoner of tho remarkable 
Times^ fund, ju’csently lo bo noticed, lias ])oin1eil 
out three distinct sources of the con fusion in 
the hospitals — i]l-organis«ation of the medical 
department ; undefined relations betAveen that 
and tho other departments ; and the unfavour- 
able position of the hospitals. Under the first 
heading, tho disorder Avas considerable. The 
purveyor of the medical de]>artmcnt shoiikl have 
issued tho liospital-sufiplies ; but, the assistant- 
purvoj’’ors being tdo few in number, tlio stores 
could not be S3'stematically. arranged, tlic}^ could 
not ‘ bo found Avhen wanted, or could not be 
served out rcgularlv" if found. Tea, bran<l\% wine, 
sago, arrow-root, Avlicii rcquinsl, A\'oro uc^fc forth- 
coming; Avhother the store were exhausted, or 
buried beneath other articles, could not he cleteV- 
niiued ; but the sick troops must have remained 
without those cdinforts, had not a charifahle 
supply been oflcrcd from other (piartcrs. Such 
was, in like Tnanncr, tho case regarding liospital- 
! clothing; tho supplies might or might not liavo 
I'cached Scutari, but they Avero not obtainable 
when needed, insomuch that the poor invalids 
must have remained in rags or nakedness but 
for extraneous aid. Even the most triliiiig but 
indispensable articles of hospital-fur n it uro Avere 
cither not at hand or could not be found ; the 
same was true in respect of surgical appliances ; 
and not less so in laundry arrangements. All 
these 8hoi;|)Comings Avere intohial, within the 
01‘gatiiisation of the hospitals themselves ; but 
there was. a second group, depending on the 
ill-defined relations betAveeu the departments. 
The hospital attboriti^ controlled no ships : they 


were dependent in part on the naval authorities 
at Balaklava, and in part on those in the 
Bosphorus. It stands on record, that although 
tho distance from Varna to Scutari is only a 
steam-voyage of tAvo days, there were hospital- 
stores at tho former jjlacc more than three months 
useless fit that spot, aud Avaiitcd at Scutari ; 
tho surgeons could not command tho means of 
bringing them, Avliilc Iho nuA’^al and transx>ort 
departments were in too great confusion to render 
this service. The surgeons earnestly Avished that 
the };hii)S bringing sick and Avojindcd from 
Balaklava should bo fitted up as lios[)ital-ships, 
Avitli bods ami other conifi>?’ts ; but this duty 
would luivc devolved upon the naval authorities, 
Avho liail, or thought lluy had, more important 
claims ii])on their attention. Then, again, the 
military eommamlant at Scuiari was responsible 
to a Avboll}^ distinct authority ; and thus it 
lia]>pcned that, between tho militaiy, the naval, 
tJic medical, the transiiort, and the comniissariai 
departments, cvoiy one Avas in doubt how far lie* 
might venture to ([emand the services of tho rest. 
Added to all these evils, there was a third Jdnd, 
arising from the position of the hospitals on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Constautinojde or 
Sfamhoul being tlie oul}' largo city near at hand, 
all immediate necessaries were there x^orchased, 
and conveyed across the Bosphorus ; but if, as 
frequently happened, iho Aviml blcAV from tho 
soutii or Avosl., sucli a surf Avas raised on tho Asiatic 
shore as rendered almost imiiossiblo a landing of 
stores at the Avrotchod jetty or x>hn* at Scutari. 
That the aiiathetic Turks should have made no 
cdlicicnt pier at that s[)ot may ho understood, for 
there is not a gooil i>ier throughout the Turkish 
dominions ; but tJiat the English should have been 
equally negligent, can only be explained on the 
pnucijdo, lliat no one knew on Avhom tho duty 
Avouhl <levolvc. 

The Avomon, Avives oT the soldiers, Avero placed 
in a more deplorable condition tlian the soldiers 
themselves, owing to the disgraceful arrangements 
of the harrack-systoiii for iiiarried s(ddiors in the 
Eriglisii armi^ JMany loiters, wrilloii from Scutari 
to England on this subject, gave sad details; 
but it Avas an evil beyond the means of cure 
at the sj)ol, having its Ibundatiou in the anoma- 
lous ])osition of tlio English soldier. A French 
fioMat is a citi/en, a mem her of society, one of 
tlio j)eo])lo ; Avlicrcas liis compeer on tho north 
side of tho baiglish Cliauuel is one ai>art from 
file rest of tho community, and so situated tliat it 
is almost Avholl}" impossible for him to support a 
Avife, how kindly and domesticated soever his 
tastes may be. 

If tlie Sculavi iiarratiAxa bad been from one 
source alone, their verity might perhaps in some 
instances be doubted ; but tho* evidence was 
too fully corroborated to warrant any distrust of 
its correctness. Mr Osborne, Mr Macdonald, Mr 
Stafford, Mr Woods, Lieutenant-coloucl Ilaniley, 
and other unbiassed visitors, all agreed in their 
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pictures of tho misery ob*8crvablo/ although they 
might differ in the apportionment of blame among 
tho officials engaged. It is quite true, as Mr 
Osborne readily admitted, that as ship after sliip 
brought down its dismal eargo, the mcilical and 
other officers wrought from moi^ning till night 
to tiy and meet tlio pressure on thetr scanty 
resources ; but the whole proceeding was a mere 
matter of excited, almost freiizieil energy ; for, 
where so much tliat was necessary was absent, 
all that zeal and labour could effect was in 
devising expedients, temporary and wholly inade- 
quate though they might be. ’ As fresh ship- 
loads arrived more rapidly tlqiii tho means wdiieli 
were to conduce to their comfort and recovery, 
tho hospital attendants fouml tlicir anxieties 
increase rather than diminish as the close of 
tho year ap[»roachcd. Not until after extra- 
ordinary anl liad been sui)plicd from other 
quarters, in modes presently to be noticed, could 
the mcdicsil aUendants obtain a?iything like a 
mastery over the burden of human misery i>ressing 
upon them. 

Arpid t1ic.se deplorable evidences of mismanage- 
ments in the Jilnglisli military hospital.^, it Avas 
natural that men should iiniuire into that of the 
Kronch. Such in(|iiirics, whenever and wlicrevcr 
made, demonstrated that the b'rcnch system is 
hotter, both in theory and in i)racticc, than our 
own. When a Frciicli army i.s on active service, 
an administrative dciiartment accompanies it, dis- 
tinct from the military, and comin ising numerous 
wcll-instructod an<l Avell-paid officials ; this body 
directs tlic establishment of the lio.spital.s, regulates 
the provisioning of the army, controls the pay and 
expenses, and enters into contracts in the name 
of tho .state. Under the ‘military iiitcndants,’ 
thus established, the medical officers .act ; thus 
receiving instructions on the spot, instead of 
referring to the homo authorities hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of miles distant. All the 
general arrangements concerning health, s,anitary 
police, alimentary prescriptions, the allotment of 
hospital imiterieJj and the storing and distribution 
of medicines, devolve u[)oii these iiitcndants ; 
while tho mcdic.al officers arc left to a more unin- 
terrupted pursuit of their personal duties to tlie 
sick and wounded. 

On the 22d of October, at the time when the 
British army was beginning to foci the severity 
of defective medical arrangements, Dr Levy, 
inspecting physician and chief of the medical 
staff* of the French army in the b]jist, wrote a 
Report to the Minister of War at Paris, in which 
the evidence of careful organisation is very 
apparent. A few ptassages from this Report, 
will sliew how very far tho arrangements of 
the French in the (h-imea w'cro in advance of 
those of their allies.'^* It is, indeed, impossible, 

• ‘The<HiTlipto«ry arc well Initalled* well provided, 

and well attended. Kverybody concurs in pruning tho good that 
they de. Hint of the bead-quarters has awumod a useful devoid- 
rnsnl; eompoaed. of a group of tents and a wooden creoUon ior 


on reading this Report, to avoid a oompavigon 
between the plans of the two armies : between 
the, anarchy at Balliklava and the sedafeus atten-i 
tion at the Chersonese or Ifcamiesch. It further 
appears, . from this Report, that the French had 
established hospitals at Vaima, Nogaray Gallipoli, 
Adrmnople, and the Piraus of Athens ; and tliat 
the whole of these hospitals, including that at 
tlie camp, contained, in tho middle of October, 
about 4(X)0 sick and wounded, all under careful 
and skilful supcriiitcndcnco. Tho French hospital 
at Constantinople, or rather Pera, on the European 
side of the Bo.sphonis, was found to be admirably 
managed at the time when the British hospitals 
at Scutari were in a deplorable condition. When, 
after tho battle of the Alma, 4000 sick and 
Avouiidcd British, French, and Russians, were 
convolved from the Crimea to tho Bosphorus, 
about 2000 to Iho east, and 2000 to the west shores, 
flic Briti.sli, as wo have seen, suff'ered sad treat- 
ment ; wliereas the French found beds ready for 
them all, witli iiicdical and surgical service fully 
org<anised ; and tlie Russians who, as wounded 
])risoners, accompanied tho wounded French, 
fouiKl .equal comforts pl;icc<l at their disposal. ! 
The Pera Hospital, occupying an airy site, j 
contained lofty, clean, well- warmed, and well- j 
ventilated wards, abundantly fumished with j 
shelves, on which the linen, clothing, and other 
household and personal requisites were kept ready 
for use ; every ])atioiit had his bedstead, mattress, 
palliass, and clean-sheeted bed ; near bis head 
was SI shelf containing his mcdieiuc-cup, drinking- 
eu]), soup-cup, and food-plate, together with his 
pipe and a little store of tobacco ; and near his 
li.-uid, .nffixed to the bedstead, waa^ a small wooden 
tra}^ serving as a table. ‘ The Fmich,’ says Mr 
Osborne, ‘ are certainl}’^ a most wonderful people, 
at lionic anywhere ; I found it difficult to believe 
that the order, quiet, regularity of service, and 
perfect machinery of this hospital, could bo tho 
growth of but a few montlis, and that, too, in a 
ffireign land. (')iie element was obvious throughout 
— system ; every one seemed to have his own 
particular sphere of duty, and quietly to set about 
it ; nothing seemed left to chance, a certain impor- 
tance being given to even the smallest matter of 

11.5 pBticntn, It offers, like that of the divisions, but upon a liirgo 
scale, conditions of Comfort and regularity urnich ono is almost 
astonished to find at so short a distance horn a besieged toWn. 

A ticld-hospitnl has been established at Cherson, on tho sbora, to 
shelter and give <*itteiitlon to tho sick and wounded up to' tho 
time of their embarkation. 1 visited it yesterdu}*, and fbimd only 
two serious eases— namely, an intermittent fever, and a cafie m 
cholera, of mean intensU}*. Tho trcnch-umbulanee is formed by 
turns by two assistant-surgeons of each divisionary flelCUhoiuvt^i' 
and two assistant - surgeons of the head-quarters; t^y are 
dirroted by the different chiefs of the field-hospitals, who havo 
solicited the honour in turns of this more exposed iK>st, which 
has been granted by the general4n-chJef on my appll^tion. The 
camps arc spacious, provisions aro abundant, bread ahd fresh 
meat arc distributed at loost one day in threOi and these provisions 
aro all of good quality. The .wine is beyoitd eontradlotlan the 
best that can be procum. The moral state of the army is perfect. 

Tho earnest eolicitado the general-in-ohlef for the eoiwort of 
the soldiers, the administrative vlgilaniBe which' has ooll^d so 
promptly provisions for a period of at leoat .three months, ind the 
intelUgont activity of the surgeons, combat with efflea^ ffte 
injurious ihfluenoO of an advanced period of the year and a ICj^al 
Btaleof vror.' 
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detail. Passing with tho chiof officer from bed 
to bed, I heard his orders as to diet and treatment 
for the day given most distinctly : they were 
noted down on the spot by an official in attendance 
for tho purpose. The surgeons in uniform, with 
their train^ orderlies in proper costume, went 
^'stematically to their work ; tho trays with, the 
dressing apparatus were well contrived and a<lmir- 
ably furnished ; the Sisters of (Jharity had each 
her post and its well-defined duties, and went 
about them coolly and with a skill the evident 

result of perfect training Tlic dispensary, 

with its adjoining laboratory, its abundant stock 
of medical materiel, and its wcll-considcrod arrange- 
lueiit, showed at once the skilful adaptation of 
proper means attain the end desired, so charac^ 
tcristic of the French. The baker’s department, 
i the kitchens, the large bathing-room, with its 
' many capacious baths — each, in its own way, M as 
1 all that could be desired. I saw the rngals for the 
1 patients in course of preparation ; it m as far more 
i like the cooking for an hotel than f(jr an hospital, 
i Tlioy have cstablislicd so well considered a system, 

1 afiecting the supplies cjicli day from every <lepart- 
inont, of the various things required, as ]»ieserihed 
i by tlic medical authorities, that all work \vith the 
i older of a Avcll-rcgulated machine ; the dispenser, 

I tho cook, tlie baker, had evidently no iiine to be 
idle for a moment ; there was ample evidence of | 
! tho demand made upon their separate resources ; 

but there Avas no hurry or confusion.’ * 

' It may possibly appear tli»nt the >vord at/stem, as 
' hero used by Mr Osborne — Avhose desc.ription is 
! fully borne out by Mr Macdonald aii<l liioutcnant- 
' colonel Ilamley — is or ought to be e(pn valent to 
the word rmitinc in the English service. What- 
; ever be tho meaning as mere M'ords, however, 

I "Ihc practical ditFcrence Avas considerable. 'flic 
French arrangements imlicatod a system that 
might be likened to a machine, M’hcroof all 
1 the ])avts, well constructed, and of goo<l materials, 
are properly adjusted one to another, insomuch 
I that each produces its due share in the composite 
J result, right in quantity and right in time, ainl 
1 sutFicicntly clastic to beiul to slight disturbing 
i contingencies ; Avhereas the Englisli arrangements 
indicated a routine more analogous to a inaehinc 
! whereof some of the moving parts liavo become 
I lusted by long inactivity, Mdiilo others arc so rigitl 
I in their adjustments, so deprived of automatic or 
j Holf-corrocting po>ver, that the machine is in con- 
1 stant danger of being throAvn out of M cji'king-ordcr 
; by slight causes, slight exigencies in the service 
j required. 

I 

I123MEDI1SS — THE IIOSPITAL-NUUSKS 

AT SCUTARI. 

• 

If it be painfiil to read and to think of the 
miserable shortcomings in the executive of the 
Britirfi ^rmy in the East, and tho sufferings 

* Setttari and its Jlosfitafs, 

T 


thereby occasioned to the gallant troops, it is no 
less gratifying ito watch tho modes in which 
hidividual.«s, and tho nation as a whole, sought 
to ameliorate those calamities as soon as the 
knoudodge of them reached England. These efforts 
tliro^v a bright gleam into a dark picture ; they 
afford some compcn.«:atiou for a state of things 
which must have excited contempt in some foreign 
countries, and astonishment in all ; they lead to 
a ho]>e that the nation is sound at heart, despite 
tho defects in its administrative organisation. 

One of the earliest forms assumed by these 
remedial measures was that of ]^crsonal attend- 
ance upon the sick and wounded in tho hospitaLs. 
licfore the uork of hhjodslicd ^had commenced, 
the defective arrangements of the British service 
in this ]>articnlar Mere known, and had engaged 
the attention (»f the war department; but M'hen 
the newspa])cr-letters from Ihe Crimea told how 
the ])rostratc soldiers W'erc shipped otF across the 
Dlaek Sea, and when similar letters from Constan- 
tinople told in what state the suflerers reached 
Scutari, and liow tliey fare<l in the hospitals at 
that place — tlien did the ]>ul)Iic journals become 
veliiclcs of numberless suggestions and offers of 
succour. Several medical men put forth plans 
for the estabH^liment of a supernumerary medical 
slad^to reinler aid to the M oumled on the field 
of battle ; and to unilertakc the laborious and 
disagreeable duties of ‘dressers’ in the large 
]ios])ilals Mlierc the M^omuled Avero kept until 
healed, sneh as s]>onging, bandaging, bleeding, 
cupping, leeebing, and such like. One physician 
})roposod that young men from the large civil 
liospitals should be sent out from England to 
fill these duties, as temporary surge»>ns’ assistants, 
wearing some kiml of uniform costume, and acting 
under tlie orders of the army medical authorities : 
it Avas pointed out that the eminent surgeons 
Sir (’harles Belc and Mr Acton Key had in their 
younger days rendered service of tliis special kind 
at Brussels, a Her the battle of Waterloo. Another 
physician, apju’oving s(»me such jilan, gaA'C tho 
details of a calculation, shewing that a sum of 
<t200() Avould defray the \\diolo expenses for twenty 
supernumerary surgeons fin* three months. 

Very speedily, however, the suggestions assumed 
a ncAv form ; tlie truth Nvas recognised that Avoman 
is the best nurse for the sick, tlie best comforter 
in the hour of suffering. Oiio, a Avife Avbose 
husband Avas lighting in the Crimea, and AVho 
had Avatched the cxeitions of Sisters of Charity 
in Catliolio countries, suggested that there arc 
numbers of tender-hearted but resolute Knglish- 
Avomen Avho Avould joyfully and Avith alacrity go 
out to devote themselves to nursing the sick and 
the wounded, if they coulil be associated . for 
tlijit purpose and j>lace<l under proper protection. 
A second lady, Avritiiig from Constantinople to a 
friend in England concerning the state of tho 
hospitals soon after tho battle ©f the Alnni, made 
a similar suggestion. Another source of female aid 
Avas sketched forth in the folloAving words ^ W© 
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have the soldiers' wives who are left here depend- closing a door against those social attractions her 
ent on public charity ; why should not the most varied acoomplishments enabled her so well to 
intelligent of them bo selected — ^say six or eight, api>reciat 0 — departing fh)m the sphere of ..those 
from the rogimenta to which their husbands whoso cultivated minds could give grace and value 
belong, and be immediately sent for a few weeks’ to conversation — going out to a country, wherein 
practice into our hospitals at home ? There these every turn spoke of war and daughter — ^taking 
women could be taught the way to wash and dress up her abode in a builrling containing none of 
light wounds, and attend on the sick, under the her own sox, save those who might accompany 
direction of Iho doctors ; and, as soon as they her — walking and tending, from morn till night, 
arc competent, let them he sent for liospital-scrvice among hundreds or oven thousands of men, 
to tlic East.’ uneducated, rough, ragged, bloody, dirty, wounded, 

The {>lan oi^ propos«al whieli was follow'cd by sick, hungry, miserable — ^undertaking painful an<i 
the liiost jnactical result, was contained in a lab(>rious duties at a time and place marked by 
letter to tho Bishop of Loiub)!! troni tlio Rev. every kind of dotieioncy in the necessary supplies — 
Mr Shephcnl, Master of St John’s House in jilacing herself in a position not clearly defined | 
AVestiiiinstor, a kiinl of sisterhood of Brotostant towanls the various ‘ authorities’ at Scutari — 
ladies devoUMl to acts of kindness an<l charity ; responsible for the conduct of all tho nurses who j 
ho proposed that ladies fi*om that house should joined her in this noble mission : all these things | 
go out as liospiial-nurses, with no other fee or consitlered, there has indeed rarely been such an j 
reward than the consciousness of doing good to exa!ni)Ie of heroic daring combined with feminine | 
sufforing and neglected men. ’fhe |»hin speedily gentleness. It was well ol)served, at the time j 
assumed form and working-oi-dcr ; ladies offered when this tremendous duty was assumed, that ; 
their services, not. only from St John's House, hut — although iliere. is a heroism in dashing up 1 
fVom other plaetJS in ami out of l.on<lon. The the heighis of Alma in defiance of death and 
next duty was, to ])rovide a superior, gouvcriifuite, all mortal o])posilion, w'orthy of all praise and 
or matron ; one who should Jiavo a moral and honour — tho quiet, forecasting hcroisyn and large- | 
practical control over the nurses or nursing-sisters, ness oF heart, in Ibis lady’s resolute accuimulation 
and at the same lime slioiild he placed in some of the powers of consolation, must rank yet higher : 
definite relation towards the medical authorities among tlie qualities that adorn human nature. | 

of th - hospitals — the latter claiming of course a Offers of personal assistance poured in so nunie- | 
controlling voice in all the arrangements. Tho rou sly from ladies in various parks of the kingdom, j 
Duke ol* NewcastTo, as miuisler of war, had had that Mr Sidney Herbert deemed it necessary, in an | 
this subject under bis attention througbout tho explanatory letter, to shew how trying wore tho , 
summer; tho military authoriiies at home bad duties required, aiul liow essential the possession ; 
discountenanced the ]»lan of hosj>ital-nurses, on of skill and firmness by iho nurses. ‘ Many j 
various grounds ; but Avhou tho miseries of the ladies,’ ho said, ‘ whoso generous enthusiasm j 
Scutari Iiosjiitals became known in England, and prompts them to offer their services as nurses, 1 
Avhen so many ladies had exprosscil their willing- are little aware of the hardships they would have 
ness to go out as nurses, it was resolved to fosli'r to encounter, and the liorrors they would have : 
the plan if a superintendent could he fouml. to witness, Avhiidi woidd try the firmest nerves. 
TJirough the intervention of Mrs Sidney Herlu'rt, Were all accepted wdio ofl'er, T fear avo should | 
the laciy of tho setiretary at war, it was ascertained have not imly many inefficient nurses, but many 
that one eminently fitted vras willing to undertake liysterical patients, themselves requiring treatment i 
tills nio.st trying and rcsponsih|(» oniee. IVIiss instead of assisting others.’ Tlie ladies selected, j 
Elorenco Kightingale, belonging to a Hampsliirc Avho do])arteil from London with Miss Nightingale 
family of station and fortune, and richly endowed on the ^Jd of October, were thirty-eight in 
with natural gifts, developed by an eilucation number; com]»rising six from’ St John’s House, 
of more than usually extensive ehar.actcr, and eight from Miss Sollon's house of Sisters at l)evon- 
by travelling in various parts of Europe, !iad, port, ten Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity, and | 
despite the attractions of wealtli, birth, ami high fourteen exjierienced hospital-nurses. Six weeks 
social coimections, already manifesfed a yearning afterwards, another party of nearly fifty departed, 
to employ her time and services in (he succour made up in a similar Avay. Of those who wont out i 
of the sick and wrotcheil. She had temlod the with Miss Nightingale, all were chosen or approved 
poor in the vicinity of her father’s abode ; she had by herself; and each received a certificate from * 
visited the lio^^pitals and reformatory establish- the government, authorising her to occupy a 
ments of London, Edinburgh, and tho continent ; position in the hospitals at Scutari, With one 
sho had spent linee months ministering in a common consent, men of all creeds and countries 
German hospital ; and she had voluntarily assumed rendered honour to those ladies for their noble 
tho management of the asylum for sick governesses devotcducss ; Catholics and Protestants alike bade 
in London. And now sho accepted tho oflico of them God-speed at the hour of their departure ! 
superintondent of the hospital-nurses at Scutari, by railway from London ; the authorities at j 
But what an office ! Leaving a happy homo, Boulogne prepared a welcome reception for | 
with all its genial associations and comforts — them;. the fishwives at that town busily aided in 
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canying their loggage fW)m the steamer to the 
station ; tho railway officials throughout the route 
from' Boulogne to Marseille paid , them marked 
attention; and the captain and crew of the 
Ve/dtis steamer strove to shew how proud tliey 
Vere of such passengers to tho East. 

Arrived at tho hospitals at Scutari, all tho 
romance of thoir position dcj\arted from ilieso 
ladies: tho stem realities of life — life in its most 
desperate forms — at once pressed -iipon their 
attention ; and they bravely ))rcparod for their 
self-imposed duties. Aceonitnodatiou w'.as hastily 
provided for them within a tower at one of the 
corners of tho Barrack Hospital. Mr and Mi-s 
Bracebridgo, who accom]iaiiic<l the ladies, were 
enabled to allbrd them countenance and support 
ill various difficult contingencies likely to arise. 
They all reached Scutari within twenty-four hours 
of tho first arrival of tho Avounded A'om Iiiker- 
inann, .and their services Avere immediately c.alled 
into requisition in a way that ]>ut thoir firmness 
and zeal to a severe test. 

From that day, the nurses encountered a series 
4 >f difficulties in all that regarded tlic organisation 
of tho hospitals. Tlic surgeons, insjiectoi-s, dis- 
pensers, and purveyors, already in anarchy among 
themselves, could not easily, even if Avilliiigly, 
]mrsnc their duties in harmony Avitli tliesc thirty 
or forty female assistants; and Miss IVightingale 
Ibtind her firmness and patience sevowly 
taxed. Had it nut hocii for tho frequent 
encouragement received from Ln<Iy Htraifonl de 
Redclifib at Constant inoi>le, and the yet more 
persistent aid of Mr Osborne, Mr jVlacdoiiald, and 
Mr Htaftbrd, licr sphere of uscfulne.s.s Avoiild liave 
boon much eircumserihed. Mr Osborne has given 
an interesting account of the appearance of that 
part of the Barrack Hos|)ital occupied by the 
‘ sisters,’ the he.ad- quarters Avhenco so mueli 
Christian kindness and .Avomanly eompassion 
floAved. ‘ Entering the door leading into tlie 
sl.sters* tower, you at once fouinl yourself a 
spectator of a busy and most interesting seene. 
There is a largo room, Avith two or three doors 
t pening from it on one side ; <jn tho other, one 
door opening" irrtTr-anwJinsrtlll^^ Avhicli many 
of tho nurses and sisters slojit, ^ believe, 

their meals. In the centre was a kitclnui- 

table; bustling about this might h^ s een llm 

high-priestess of tho room, Mrs C ; oftefi" as*’ 

I have had occasion to pass through tliis room, 

I do not recollect oA^cr finding her either absent 
from it or unoccupied. At this tabic she received 
the various matters from the kitchen and stows of 
the sisterhood, which attendant sisters or nurse.s 
were ever ready to take to tho sick in any 
and every part of these gigantic hospitals. It 
was a curious scene, and a close study of it 
afforded a practical lesson in the working of true 

common-sense benevolence The floor on 

ono side of the room was. loaded Avith packages 
of all kinds, stores of things for tho internal 
:uid external consumption of tho patients; bales 


of shirts, socks, slippers, dressing-gowms, .flannel ; 
licups of oA'cry sort of article likely to be of 
use in affording comfort and securing cleanliness. 
It gave ono some idea of Avhat such a room 
Avonld be in in a good hosjiital, if on some sudden 
ahnnu it had been inmlc a place of refuge 
for articles snatched from its every store. In 
reality, it Avas tjno feature of a bold attempt upon 
tlie ])art of extraneous honcvolcMiec to supply the 
deficiencies of tho various departments, which 
as a matter of course sliould have supplied 
all these things.’ In an adjacent room * weyc 
held tlnise councils over whieli iMiss Nightingale 
so ably ]>reside4l, at whicli were discussed tho 
measures necessary to meet the daily A'arying 
exigcTJcic'S of the hospitals. From hence Avero- 
given the onlers Avhich regulated the female 
sfaiV, wovkin.g under this nu)st gifted head. This, 
too, Avas the ofiice from which were sent those 
many letters to the government, to friends and 
su]>porteis at home, tollin.g such awful tales of tho 
suifering of tlie sick and Avounde*!, .their utter 
Avant of so many necessaries. Hire might he 
.seen tlie T?wrs' almoner, taking down in his note- 
book from «lay to day tho list of things he Avas 
prossetl to obtain, Avhicli might all Avitli a little 
activity have been provided as easily by the 
autliorities of the hos])ital.’ 

The dulic.s that ilcvolved upon the admirable 
lady Avlio had thus voluntarily exiaitriatcd herself 
for the good of oth<*rs, avovc of the most multi- 
farious and onerous nature ; for they comprised 
nothing lc>s than a remedying, s»> far as might ho 
possible, of the varied (^vils resulting from the 
defects and confusion in tho government 'dcpa.rt- 
ments ; a rendering of services othoi'S ought to 
have rend(‘red, hut did n<»t ; a supervision over 
details so numerous, and ctmiplications so vexing, 
that it is a marvel hoAV a delicately nurtured lady 
eouM hear the pressure of such a burden. To 
administer to the wants of JOnO sick aiul wounded 
men woulil liav<* been a formiilable task, even 
if the government «>rganisation of the hospital 




hc'id been i‘fl(*ctive; hut Avifli -i stall' deiicient in 
mimhci'S, a coinniiss:nM:}t and a [uirveying depart- 
ment equally umh'v-handcd, an absence of any 
responsible and enerLo-lie head, a series of potty 
quarrels hot ween tho res|)cetive de[)artmeiR^ 
disposition to reject all noivinilitary 

au Pusceinly supplied 

— <1)0 rM i -i'i- ' -gf licijtoil inanifuld. The 

immediate liospilal duties were of a most severe 


kind, rcquii ing extr.'Kjidinary neive ami jiowers of 
emlurance. ‘ I liavc been Avitli Miss Nightingale,* 
said the AvritiJi* just quoted, Avho was liimself 
ilraAvn to the s])ot by an im]mlso <»f bcnevolonco, 
‘ at A’cry severe oper.T,tions : she Avas more than 
equal to tho trial. She lias an utter disregard of 
contagion ; I have known her sjieiid liours over 
men dying of cholera or fever. The more awful 
to every sense any p«articular case, especially if it 


* Svutari andMa JToapitafa, 
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was that of a dying man, her slight form would 
be seen bending over him, administering to his 
ease in every way in her power, and seldom 
quitting his side till death released him.’ Mapy 
of the uursing*sistcrs sank under the severity of 
their duties : it could scarcely be otherwise. In 
the two hospitals, at about Christmas, there were 
nearly four miles of beds occupied by sick men, 
attendance upon whom broke down the health 
of many whose feminine natures had not been 
previously nerved hy practice. Hastening from one 
bed to another, .as the exigencies of the prostrate 


sufferers demanded, rendering such aid as each 
case required, and exposed to such scenes as 
never meet the eye in an Engli^ home-hospital, 
the wonder is — not that sonio should have failed 
under the ordeal — but that any English ladies 
should have braved it for days, weeks, months,* 
and even a whole year. 

The narratives of those memorable winter 
months exhibit Miss Nightingale engaged in a 
]M‘rpeiual struggle in the endeavour to obtain 
supplies she knew ought to ho forthcoming, but 
could seldom be found when most wanted. Mr 



Miss NioiiTiNoAi.r. 


I 


^ Macdonald was out there arhiiinislori ng a fund 
pr^^^'itly to be noticed mofe fully ; Mr Osborne 
was^^tliori. almoner of a smaller fund, and 
ready to ’rev^e^' -y/f'iAi' 

Bometimes call a clcr^nia'n’“*iJ.'*i1ic bedside of 
the dying ; Mr Stafford was there, sitting with 
the sick and wounded soldici-s, rea<ling to them, 
conversing with them, and writing letters for them 
to friends in Ihcir far-distant homes ; and all 
three had ample oyiportunities of knowing how 
tiying were the ilifhculties borne by this lady in 
her daily negotiations with the authorities, who, 
fully appreciating her motives, could, nevertheless, 
not readily bend for her a routine they could not 
bend for themselves. Mr Bracebridge, writing 
to a fMend in England shortly after the arrival 
of the ladies at Scutari, said : * The state of things 


luTo is melantCl’Joly We were well received ; j 

but the diijv.culty of dealing with five departments | 
jPJftfl^-'^vablc ; the division of authority, and | 
the want of clerks in every departmenf^ occasion 
much mischief. .... No groans or grumblings 
arc ever beard here ; their [the wounded soldiers’] . 
courage seems greater even than that in the field , 
of battle ; but it is a sorry siglit to see the stumps 
of legs and arms, and worse to sec the poor, 
emaciated fever and d 3 ’'scntcry cases from Varna i 
' — many poor boys from eighteen to twenty-one : | 

these cases are the least successful, and very | 
miserable to see. The difficulty of getting ai^ything | 
is inconceivable, ftom being on the wrong side j 
of the water, with a bad pier, Hop# '. we are to 
get through the wdnter, if more Vifended are j 
sent, wo cannot see. God help us i 1 fear we can j 
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expect nothing but evil/ The narrator did not 
know that he would have to speak of much more 
trying difficulties as winter advanced. 

One* of the firat embarrassments which weighed 
► upon Miss Nightingale lay in the absence of 
all due accommodation for cooking the invalids’ 
foo<l — food necessarily difierent in character fi’om 
that supplied to hale soldiers ; and it was only 
llirough the aid of Mr Macdonald’s fund that she 
was enabled to establish a soup-kitchen, supplied 
with the requisites for preparing nutritious tbod. 
It required no long time, however, for these 


excellent ladles to determine their position in the 
hospitals in something like harmony with that of 
the medical attendants ; supplies, it is true, wore 
absent when wanted, and difliculties thickened 
as the numbers of sick and wounded increased; 
but still the gentle administrators were always to 
bo found where services were most needed, and 
the surgeons erelong felt the full value of the 
kindnesses thus rendered. Notwithstanding the 
enormous consignments from Bugland, unquestion- 
ably sent out, let their subsequent fate have been 
wiiat it might ; iiotwitlislaiiding the large powers 
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given by the govoriimcnt to Lord Stratford do 
Kedclitl’e, to supply any deficiencies pointed out to 
him; notwithstanding the personal Aisits of the 
ambassador's lady, the untiring personal exertions 
of the nursing-sisters, the daily attentions of the 
almoners of funds provided in England, and tlie 
sedulous working of the surgeons and medical 
assistants — it remained, Ihroiigltout the greater 
part ^ the winter, a matter of the utmost difficulty 
to provide those necessaries and comforts without 
which no hospital can be efficiently managed. At 
one time, the medical comforts Averc so utterly 
wanting, that Miss Nightingale could only obtain 
them through the eleemosynary fund placed at tho 
disposal of Mr Macdonald ; the purA^eyor, dreading 
the responsibiUty of making any purchases Avithout 
tho consent of the commissariat, and tho com- 
missariat not being at tho time in a condition 
to act in tho matter. During many weeks, not- 
withstaiu^g the urgent entreaties of tho nuraes, 
no undfi^otbing whatever could be obtained 
for the poor^ wounded men who still wore the 


tattered rags marked )^y ilic wounds of Alma and 
Ralaklava and Iiikermann ; here, .again, charity 
supplied that AAdiicIi the jmrveyor should have 
boon in a position to fiirnisli. One of the ladies, 
in a letter to England, tlius adverted to this very 
homely subject ; after stating, ‘ 1 am cA^ery day 
more and more surprised at the great patienco the 
poor men manifest in .all their sickness; neither 
liaA'o 1 heard an oath or any bad language . since 
I ha\'e been here;’ she proccctled to say: *If you 
Avuuld like to send anything, pray let it be fianucl- 
sbirts, Avliich are craved for more than anything 
else; wlienever a man opens liis mouth with 
‘‘Please, ma’am, I AA'ant to speak to you,” my 
heart sinks within me, for I feel sure that it will 
end in fiamiel-sliirts.’ - Another difficulty Avas that 
of the laundry, already adverted to. It would be 
ludicrous, were it not so saddening, to know that, 
even fourteen Aveeks after the battle of the Alma, 
the Turkish laundry attached to the hospitals 
was occupied as a dopdt for chopped straw by the 
commissariat; while Miss Nightingale was enforced, 
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in the absence of any other provision^ to rent a 
small building close at hand as a laundry, and to 
pay the rental out of funds subscribed in England. 

Every one, whether officially or non-officially 
connected with Scutari, hoped that the evils would 
lessen as winter advanced. This hope was partially 
realised ; for in one corridor of one of tho hospitals, 
better provided than the rest witli medical service, 
and more immediately under the attention of tho 
voluntary nurses, chaplains, .and almonei’S, tho 
prospect brightened by about Christmas. Iii 
the other liospitals, however, and in the oilier 
corridors of this hospital, the laic was loss hopeful ; 
and when tlic old year had given pl.aco to the 
now, all siliko found their prospects darkening. 
Tho horrors, .althougli slightly changed in kind, 
were gi*eatcr in aggregate amount at tlie end 
of January lliau they had been in November. 
Tliis arose from tho enormous number of inva- 
lids sent every week from tlie Crimea. At the 
end of January, there were /50(K) sick men at 
the cam]i alone ; and as these accumulated too 
rajiidly for tlio surgeons to attend to them, tliey 
were sent off by ship-loads to Scutari, where 
they added to a scene of confusion already over- 
whelming. Not only <lid the two liospitals at 
Scutari become filled almost to the doors, hut 
seven other hospitals on different parts of tho 
Turkish shores — that is, cavalry-stables near tho 
Barnack Hospital, tilted up with liOO beds ; an 
hospital for 500 convalescents in tho suKaii’s 
spring palace, near the (Icncral Hospital ; an 
hospital for 400 convalescents at Ahydos, on tho 
Dardanelles ; another at Knluli, on tho Bosphorus, 
at first appropriated to Russian ])risoiiers, but 
afterwards made fiva liable f(»r Britisli sick by tiie 
removal of the Russians to (lie arsenal at »Stain- 
boul ; an hospital for convalescenfs at Smyrna; 
and tw^o hospital-ships in the Holden Horn ; besides 
the Naval Hospital at Thera pia — ])et'anie almost 
equally crowded ; and llie oj>en scpiare of the 
Barrack Hospital Mas now lilled up Avilli a 
structure for 1000 .additional patients. The total 
number W'as not less tlian 0000, sn[)evad<led to tho 
5000 at the camp. The glory of tlie victories 
no longer chcereil the enfeebled and sickened 
soldiers ; the wounded men, in November, had 
some prospect of recovery ; but those wounded 
at a later d.atc wore kept down by d^'sentery 
and fever, and, tlie Avounds refusing to heal, the 
grave speedily cl.aimed its own ; or they arrived 
exhausted wntli chronic disease firmly rooted in 
their broken constitutions, and almost beyond 
the chance of successful treatment. An almost 
insupporbahle gloom now overspread the hospitals, 
multiplying the miseries already terrible enough. 
It may well l»o imagined that the position of Miss 
Nightingale and her companions became more 
trying as the difficulties accumulatod in number, 
kind, and intensity ; but a heroic purpose supported 
them, and was not to bo shaken by difficulties. 
Who, neverthcloss, could wonder if sickness struck 
gentle women exposed for months to tho tainted 


atmosphere of those hospitals 1 In the early part 
of March, there were four of the Catholip sisters 
ill, two moro in Miss Nightingale’s party, and 
tM'o in Miss Stanley’s, while seven others were 
too mucli weakened to render any active services. 

It was found, in some of tho instances, that women 
who had been cloistered nuns in their own country 
were unfitted to move in the busy scenes of the 
liospital : many of these returned ; while those 
ladies whoso self-imposed duties had borno more 
relation to those of Sisters of Charity, visiting 
lumses and families wdierever aid and consolation 
could be given, shelved invaluable qualifications 
for tho dulie.s required of them at Scutari. 

It was wxll that such dispensers of good should, 
at such a time, receive the sympathy of her who 
M^as rendered illustrious by social position. A letter 
from the Queen, well fitted to be made public, 
became fainili.arly kno\vn, both in England and in 
the East, towards the close of the year ;* it was • 
atldrcsscd to ]\tr Sidney Herbert, Secretary at 
AVar, and M^as transmitted by Mrs Herbert to Miss 
Nightingale. A perusal of this letter renders 
evident tho fact, that tho official dispatches from 
the East told little concerning tho sufferings and 
fate of the poor wounded soldiers ; the Sovereign 
* licurd no details of the wounded those details, 
if given at all, Avero wrapped up in departmental 
formalism, wlicrchy living men were treated as 
little other tliau bales of goods, to bo packed aside 
in bea]is and tbei’c forgotten. Subsequent events 
have fully proved, that had it not been for the 
noAvsjiaper press, the English nation would never 
have knoM^n tlie terrible truths concerning tho 
Crimea and Scutari. 

In the silence of night, when all who could 
sleep M'ore earnestly yc.nrning so to do, might often 
be seen a slender form gliding noiselessly through 
the Avards and corridors, hounded by long rows 
of beds, each occupied by a prostrate soldier. It 
>vas i\Iiss Nightingale, mIio, ending a day of 
uidiring activit3'^, Avuuld take a last look to .ascer- 
tain Avliethcr any duty li.ad been neglected, any 
urgent ease fin-gotten, any solace uinadministered. 
AVhen Mr Macdonald, bis mission ended, was about 
to leave Sculai-i, and when no longer restrained by 
SI fear of hurting the delicacy of one who would 
brave dsingcrs to serve others wliile shrinking from 
hearing her om ii ]>r.-iiscs, he stilted, in one of his 
numerous letters to the Times, that ‘ wherever 
there is disease in its most dangerous form, and 
the hand of the spoiler distressingly nigh, there is 
this incompar<ablo woman sure to be seen ; her 

» * WiNDsoH Castle, December 6, 18S4. 

Would you tell Mrs Kerbcrt that I bogged she would let me seo 
frrqiipiilly tho accounts she receives from Miss Nififlitinfralo or 
Mrs nrucebridg-e, as 1 hear no details of tho wounded, though I see 
so muny from ofBoers, &c., about tho balUe-fleld, and, naturally, 
tho fnrincr must interest me more than any one? 

Let Mrs Herliert also know that 1 wish Mi(w Nightingale and the 
ladles would tell these poor, noble, wounded, and siok men, that no 
one takes a warmer iiitorost. or feels more for their Bufferings, or 
admires their courage and neroism more than thetr Queen. Day 
and night she thinks of her beloved troops. So does fhe Prince. 

Beg Mrs Herbert to communicate these my words to tluwM ladies, 
as 1 know that our sympathy is much valued by these noble 
fellows.* (Signed) ‘ Victouia.* 
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beuignpnt presence is an influence for good comfort, 
even amid the struggles of expiring nature. She 
is a ministering angel,” without any exaggeration, 
in these hospitals ; and as her slender form glides 
quietly along each corridor, every poor fellow’s 
face softens with gratitude at the sight of her. 
When all the medical officers have retired for the 
night, and silence and darkness have settled down 
upon those miles of prostrate sick, she may bo 
observed alone, wdth a little lamp in her hand, 
making her solitary rounds. The popular instinct 
was not mistaken, Avhich, wlicii she sot out from 
England on her mission of mercy, hailed her as 
a heroine ; I trust that she may not earn her title 
to a higher,' though sadder appellation. No one 
who has observed her fragile ligurc and delicate 
health, can avoid misgivings lest these shoiihl fall. 
With the heart of a true woman, and the mauiiers 
of a lady, accomplished and refined beyond most of 
her sex, she combines a surprising calmness of jiulg*- 
uient, and i)roniptitudc and decision of character.’ 

And when, all succoiu’ being unavailable, the 
]>oor stricken soldiers sank into death, then did 
another spot at Scutari accjuire a melancholy into- 
rest — the CEMK'rnuY. As they died ofij in iiuiiil>ers 
increasing as the 'winter advanced, the privalc 
soldiers were buried in large graves at a short 
distance from the hospitals ; while the ofliccrs had 
their last resting-place on and near the heights 
overlooking the sea, with a small wooden tablet at 
the head of each grave. Each <lay , ISl r <Js borne tells 
us, if the weather would permit, the wasted bodies 
! of the soldiers 'who had sunk under their trials were 
1 collected in certain Avards of the (General Hospital, 

I and at about two o’clock a fimeral-^ervicc ensued. 
A certain number of orderlies, invalids barely 
equal to the duty, might then bo seen following 
cacli other from the dcad-luuise, bearing the bodies 
on stretchers. Coffins wore not thought of; each 
I corpse w’^as sowm up in a blanket. ‘ So accusttuiied 
became all to this sight,’ suys our informant, ‘ that 
i have often seen tins j)rocc.ssion oJ' llio dea<l, 

1 which had to pass down a jiart of a thickly inha- 
bited corridor, go by without even interrupting 
for 0110 moment the conversali(in of the sick and 
wounded, or arresting the attention of any nnIio 
might he reading aloud or being read to.’ When 
the melancholy procession arrived at the Cemetery, 
a brief funeral- service Avas repeated by the 
chaplains; and a few clods of ejii’tli speedily 
covered all that remained of the brave fellows 
who had either fouglit nobly in the Crimea, or 
had succumbed to disease and death Avithout any 
such opportunity of earning the soldier’s scanty 
reward— Glory. 

REMEDIES — THE SUBSCRIUKD FUNDS 
FROM ENGLAND. 

TniUe these events were transpiring— while 
English, French, and Turks, wore contending 
egidnst Russians in the Crimea; while British 


troops, outside Sebastopol, wore stricken to death 
by wounds, fever, dysentery, cold, hunger, naked- 
ness, and eveiy kind of neglect ; Avhile Balaklava 
was a concentration of everything abominable 
and reqmlsive ; Avhilo the weekly and almost daily 
passages of vessels from that port to Scutari were 
marked by scenes scarcely paralleled^ in horror, 
cxce])t by. the ‘middle ]nissagc’ of the slavers; 
Avhilo Scutari was a theatre of hopeless confusion, 
ill which none knew' tlicir duty e.vccpt those who 
liad no official connection wdtli Iho |)lace — the 
British nation avus ad<>pting extj'aordiuary means 
of sliOAving lioAv nobly il apinvi'ialcd the devotion 
of Ibc army. It fell short as a stale ; it held its 
high jmsition as a nation. It could not hastily 
euro tho disorders Avliich became (‘very montli 
more and intirc a])j)areiit in the organisation of 
the government departments, and the causes of 
Avhich iieoded long and calm inquiry ; but it 
adopted the ready and generous plan of atVording 
succour, through tlie instrumentality either of 
indiA iduals or of soeioties formed for the (.‘Sjjccial 
purpose. Ko incidents connected Avith tlie 'war 
wen^ more Avorthy of i*ccord than these ; since 
they illustrated — not merely tlie just and kind 
feelings (‘nfcrtaiiied on the snbj(‘ct by all classes, 
Avitliout referi‘ncc to party, creed, or rank, but 
also the remarkable and wholly unjirecedented 
AA\ay ill wlilch tlie noAvspaper ])i*(iss boro its share 
in the good AAM>rk ; shcAving how^ truly in cflect, 
if not furmally and legally, tho press has become 
tnie.of the ‘ iuslitutious’ of the country. The 
succour rendered Avas ]>artly in funds, ])artly in 
commodities, and j>arHy in personal services ; 
and it may bo ])ossiblo to depict its general 
cliaracter in the space of a few j>ages, Avitliout 
discussing minute details. 

It Avas at. a period very early in tlu? Avar tliat 
tlic public began to subscribe money to aid, in 
AMrious Avays, those who bad gone out to fight in 
the East. Forty years had elapsed since any 
British army had foi-mally set out to take part 
in a Euro])eaii Avar ; and those ayIio l>est kncAV 
the composition of the army Avero most inijiressed 
Avith tbiMl(\s(>lati* ]*(»^ition of tiiose belonging to it. 
Even before tlie date of the deelaration of war, 
a society was established under the designation 
of the ‘Ontral Association in aid of tlic Wives 
and Families, AVidow’s and Orphans, of Soldiers 
ordered to the East.’ The ohjeet Avas comprehen- 
siA'o enough tq^coiiiinaiid tlie sympathies pf those 
Avho Avere in a pijsitiou to aid hv their subscriptions ; 
and various members of ilic royal family gave 
early eounteiianco to the ])roject. The announce- 
ments of the comiiiiitcc were, in the t Tst instajicc, 
couched in language soinoAvhat too theatrical to 
satisfy good taste : contributions came in sloAvly ; 
hut when the nation had Avarmed in sympathy 
Avith the Avar and its object, the As.sociation 
attained a i*ecognised and definite position, and 
Binds flowed in rapidly ; it became customary to 
contribute sums of XlOO each or upAvards, and to 
establish country branches in connection with the 
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Central Commiiteo. By the end of May, tlio fund 
reached £40,000, in great part through tho impetus 
given by tho collection made on the ‘ Day of 
ICumiliation’ appointed by the crown ; by tlic end 
of June, £70,000 had been collected ; and before 
the year hiid expired, tlic amount exceeded 
£100,000, The Association early found itself in a 
difficulty concerning the recognition of two classes 
of soldiei-s’ wives. According to the rules of the 
service, when soldiers marry ‘ with leave,’ their 
wives, or a certain ratio of their number, are 
permitte<l to reside in tho government barracks 
with their Imsbands ; but mari'iod ‘ without leave,* 
no such permission is accorded. Military officers, 
when tho Association was founded, urged that 
undue encouragement would bo given to marry 
‘ without leave,’ as a means of claiming the aid of 
tho Association if the soblicrs should die during 
tho wav. Certain iiiles were therefore laid down, 
detcroiining whether or not a solilicv’s wife, 
married ‘witliout leave,’ should have a claim on 
tho fund, the date of tlie marriage being one 
element in tlie ilotorminalioTi. The anomalies 
presented by lliis strange classification of wives 
involve<l tlic Association in much newspaper 
controversy in the autumn of the year ; hut as 
the sentiments of the puhlic, subscribers to the 
fund, were decidedly in favour of the recognition 
of any woman honestly iiiari-ied, whether ‘with* 
or ‘without’ leave, tho rules were i-ondercd more 
elastic in their application. During Ibe year 1851, 
the Association took u]»on itself the su])port of 
many widows ami orphans of soldiers who fell 
in the Mast; but from the 1st of January 1855 
this duty devolved upon the managers of anotlier 
fund, i>rcsciitly to he iioliec<l; the Association 
thereafter limiting its operations to tlie relief of 
distress among the wives ami children t>r sohlicrs 
still living. AVhon this change ^vas ma<lc, there 
were about 50(»0 women and 80()0 eliildren thus 
receiving assistance — in money, clothing, food, 
furniture, mc«licincs, or other partial means of 
support. Subscriptions continued to flow info this 
fund, though slowly, throughout the year J855; 
and if good faith and good sense were exhibited 
in the distribution, much jirivatioii must obviously 
have been relieved. 

Far more important, because more truly national 
and larger in magnitude, Avas the ‘ Patriotic Fund.’ 
As the year advanced, and the list of deaths in 
the East augmented, a feeling spread throughout 
the eountiy that a fund directly sanctionc<l by 
the crown, and established with all the weight 
tho crown could give, would be proper and even 
necessary. slate, paying a miserable pittance 
to the soldier while living, makes no provision for 
the widow or children who may bo left desolate 
by hia death : no sum for this purpose is voted 
by parliament, none is demanded by the govern- 
ment; and thus the alternative lies between 
voluntaiy ftinds and no funds whatever. Half a 
century earlier, during a terrible war, the British 
natibn had subscribed to a ‘ Patriotic Fund,’ with 


this object in view ; and tho necessity I'emiuiied 
just as urgent, in charaoter if not in extent, in 
1854 as in 1803. In the year last named, Enghmid 
had 180,000 regular soldiers, 80, (XK) embodied 
militia, 300,000 volunteers, and 100,000 seamen 
and marines; and tho same convulsed state of 
tho political world which led to the arming of 
these ()()0,000 men, led also to a wish that some 
])rovisioii, even though small, might bo made 
for the Avidows and children of those who fell 
in battle. A sum of £2(X),()00 Avas subscribed 
to the I’atriotic Fund during a few months of 
the. year 1803 — an amount then deemed large, 
but obviously adequate to the alleviation of 
temporary distress only. When, in 1854, a now 
Patriotic Fund was <lctcrmincd on, men specu- 
lated c>ii the probability or improbability of the 
amount reaching so high a sum as in the earlier 
instance ; some supposed that it might, perchance, | 
attaifi such a height, but few surmised that it | 

Avould exceed the former seven or eight fold, j 

Some looked forward to instiaiclivc contrasts as ! 
likely to bo presented bctwocii the lists of 1803 
fiinl those of 1 854. ‘ The beginning of the century,’ 
it Avas iii'ged, ‘ was ’ the age of protection and 
monopoly, and the subscri])tions of large favoured i 
associations became conspicuous features accord- ! 
iiigly. In the present day, it is the custom to 
rely for all such support rather on the intelligence, ; 
l)rosperity, and ])atriotisin dittused throughout the | 
Avholc community; nor is it oflcii found that such i 
reliance is mistaken or inistdaccd. It is from the | 
contributions of the people, in tho real and genuine 
seuFo of the term, that the ncAv l^atriotic Fund i 
Avill he maintained, and. Avith perfect couiidcncc j 
may it he anlici])ated that the resource will prove 
equal io the occasion.’ 

A royal prochiinalioii, announcing the opening 
of the I’atriotic Fund, appeared in tho London 
Gazette of the 13th of October 1854, appointing at 
the same time thirty commissioners, mostly persons 
w(41 knoAvn in public life, fur its management. 
The principal paragraphs of the proclamation 
dwelt upon tho desirability of cstfiblishing a fund 
for the relief of the Avidows and orphans of those 
Avho might fall during the war, the probability 
that the Queen’s subjects would' wish generally 
to contribute to such a fund, and tho necessity 
of appointing commissioners to m«anage it ; but 
there were others which gave to tho commis- 
sioiici's power to decide, from time to time, 
Avhethcr to bestow the funds for tho immediate 
relief of such special objects of destitution as 
might come within tho immediate intention of 
the subscribcr.s, or to apply a portion in aid of 
any existing charitable or bcnotolcnt institutions 
established Avitli similar purpose. . It was also 
announced that, as a means of facilitating . tho 
collection of subscriptions throughout the empire, 
all lord-lieutenants, sheriffs, custodes rotnlorum, 
I.>rovosts, mayors, and bailies within the United 
Kingdom, and all govcmors-general, governors, 
and lieatenan^govemors of colonies^ should, 
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TtrtQd of their respective offices, be commissioners 
in aid, to collect subscriptions within their several 
counties, towns, and colonies, and transmit them 
to the Patriotic Fund Oommissionci*s — organising 
local committees whenever sucli a course might 
appHikpedicnt. 

Started under such aus])iccs, the Patriotic Fund 
advanced with a rapidity never j^arallelcd, perhaps, 
in any ago or country. Royalty heufled the list ; 
our great public companies and corporate bodies, 
our * merchant-princes,’ our ancient feudal nobility, 
our newly ennobled men of wealth — contributed 
large sums ; while the traders and nianufircturcrs, 
the professional men, the slioj^keepcrs, the work- 
men in factories, the children iu scliools, brought 
forward contributions to the extent of their means. 
8omc of our large towns furnished tliruugli their 
local committees or commissioners sums Irul}' 
astonishing for llicir magnitude. Great as was 
the London contribution, tliat of Ediiil)iirgli was 
yet larger in ratio of jiopulatioii ; while that of 
i Glasgow was nearly ecpial to those of ^laneliester 
I and Liverpool combined. These results excitecl 
j much attention ; for, considering l]i«'it Scotland 
; is relatively less wealthy Ilian England, they tend 
to shew either that the northern kingdom felt a 
warmer sympathy than the southern with the 
war, or that the local colloctions were mure 
! energetically managed by tl:c coinniitlcos. In 
i all the three kingdoms, and in the principality, 

I it was a frciiuent practice to si'iid a second, Ihinl, 

; or oven fourth instalment, each town or 

j county —the instalments growing in inagnitudo as 
j time advanced, ratJier lliaii diniini.shing. Per- 
haps the results whicli excited most pleasure 
I and sur[)rise were those ]m»scntcd by the colonies, 

I where allbction for the oLl country, despit*? 
j occasional discontents and collisions, shewed its 
warmth by the amount of the aid sent over. 
The English residonls in most foreign countries 
contributed. A body of English excavators being 
engaged iu making a railway in Denmark, ahont 
140 of their number walked twenty miles to 
Copenhagen on a particular Sunday, to give one 
dollar each as a contribution to (lie fund. The 
Six Nations Indians, iu North America, scarcely 
known even by name in England, sent .ITOO. 
Among the humble institutions at home, even the 
Reformatory Asylum in Westminster contributed ; 
for tUo poor ragged boys, having no money to 
give, sent the vsilue of one dinner, with which 
they voluntarily dispensed. To obtain subscrii)- 
tions to a fund tliruiigli the medium of a day’s 
or evoniug’s amusement, being a very cu>’tomaiy 
mode of procedure in England, advantage was 
taken of the custom in this instance by the Crystal 
Palace Company. A military fete was given at 
Sydenham on the 28th of October, at which were 
present the bands of the French ‘ Guides,’ whoso 
visit had been permitted by the emperor, and 
those of the 1st and 2d Life Guards, the Horse 
Guards, the Carabiniers, the Grenadier Guards, 
the OolfMream Guards, the Soots Fusilier Guards, 


the 18th and 94t1i regiments, the Royal Artillery, 
tlie Royal Marines, and the Royal Sappers and 
Miners. The state of excitement in the nation at 
that tfmo, <and the unusual combination of musical 
bands in the transept and grounds of the palace, 
drew togetlier an immense concourse of visitors ; 
no fewer than 3(5,000 i>crsons paid half-a-crown 
each for c'ldmission ; wliilc tliose who availed 
themselves of their season-tickets raised the total 
number to nearly 40,000. After paying all the 
expenses incident to the fete, the net proceeds, 
amounting to .£3(500, were applied — .£2500 to the 
Patriotic Fund, and the rest to two smaller chari- 
ties of somewhat analogous character. Before the 
month had expired, the l^atriotic Fund reached 
j£30,00() ; by the end of Xuvomher, .£100,000 ; 
December, £300,000 ; January, £(500, 000 : until 
at length, by the lime spring had well advanced, 
the subscri]>tions had reached a total of .£ 1,000, OtK). 

Ill later montli.s, to whicli it Avill not he necessary 
to advei't here, the jiiiid amounted to nearly a 
million an<l a half sterling. 

In the moiitli of June 1855, the commissioners 
picscntcd a Report of their proceeding.^, describing 
in what manner they had invested a sum of | 

nearly £1,000,000 at intcre.st, and on wliat prin- j 

ciplc they had determined to apjiroju’iate it. On i 
this last point, they remarked: ‘ Ujnm a careful 
consideration of our ]iow(irs, wo are led to the 
coiichision that, while tliey do not exclude the 
widows and orphans of commissioned ollicers of 
the army, navy, and marines, yet, inasmuch as a 
provision has been made by your Majesty’s pcn.sioii- 
warrant and compassionate allowances for the | 
relict of claimants of that class, they cannot in ^ 
general be considered as primary objects of the 
royal commission. Consequently, we liavc deferred, 
for the most j)art, the claims of this class till the 
number and urgency of those of the primary 
classes — namely, those of widows and orphans 
of non-commissioned and petty officers, private 
sohliers, seamen, and marines, lor wliom no such 
jwovisioii exist.^^ — should he known and providc<l 
for. We arc haj)py, liowevoi*, to he able to i-cport, 
that through the iiistmmentaJity of the Committee 
of Amateur Artists, several sums of inonc}" ' Imvc 
already been ])laocd at our disposal for immediate 
distribution among the widows and orphans of all 
cl:ts.ses of oiriccrs. We have already ottered our 
warm atdvnowledgments to tlic committee, and 
wc liavo to re]>orl to your l^fajesty tliat the money 
lias been apjdicd in the relief of several pressing t 
claims, and has elicited very grateful acknowledg- 
ments from the recipients.’ The commissioners 
found that the number of applications made to 
them on the part «>f widows and orphans was 
smaller than had been expected ; leading to a 
belief that a largo ratio of the soldiers killed 
must have been unmarried. Arrangements were 
in progress for educating the or[)han children 
rendered desolate by the war. 

There were numerous other funds established, 
or additions to existing hinds sought, during the 
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£iummer and autnmn of 18^4 ; while in some 
cases appeals and advertisements ai>pcared indi- 
cating a tendency to take unworthy advantage of 
a peculiarly excited state of public feeling. There 
was founded an ‘ Association fur the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of Seamen and Marines, in 
cases arising out of the Present War it preceded 
the formation of the Patriotic Fund; and when 
the latter was established, including the widows 
and orphans of seamen and mai'ines among the 
objects of its bounty, the former labandoned that 
portion of its plan, and limited its operations to 
rendering assistance to the wives and families of 
men yet living : the fund, liowcvcr, never reaclic<l 
beyond a few thousand i)ouiids. The ‘ Cambridge 
Asylum,* cstablislied at Kingston some time 
previously, for tlio benefit of soldiers’ widows, 
ymt forth new claiiiLS for support, fouiuled on 
the probable iiierease in the dcman<ls made for 
assistance. A new ‘ Soldiers’ (.)rphan Asylum * 
was projected ; but, coming as the ]»roj)osal did 
after llic fornialioii of fins IVli-iolic Fund, it met 
with little support. TJie ‘ Uijyal llritish Female 
Orphan Asylum* at Devonport, established tifteeii 
years earlier, and claiming to bo the only asylum 
iji the king<loin ftu* the female orphans of soldiers 
and sailors, did not fail to solicit ijicrcased sub- 
scri[)tions as soon as the (hiniean war commenced. 
The * Royal Caledonian Asylum,’ established for 
educating, clothing, and maintaining (lie children 
of Scottish soldiers and sailors wouinlcd or slain in 
the royal service, organised a s[>ccial fund. in 1804 
to meet the exigeiieies of that particular time. 
Other societies and iiislitutiuns put forth ai>i)eals 
for public support, in eonuoction with various 
intended modes of rendering service to the armies 
and fleets in the East ; for instance, the ‘ Society for 
l)roin()ting Christian Kjiowledgc ’ oslablislie<i a fund 
out of wliich additional army-chaplains might be 
supported ; the ‘ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ’ sought to obtain an analogous result, in the 
provision of chajdaiiis for tlie sick and wounded 
soldiers ; tlie ‘ Tract Society ’ adopted similar 
means to facilitate the distribution <)f religious 
tracts in the army ; and the coininittee of St 
I John’s House at Westminster, a training insti- 
tution for nurses, established a si'parate fund to 
I defray the expenses of sending out trained nurses 
to tho military hospitals at the seat of war — a 
purpose successfully pursuetl, as the history of 
the Scutari hospitals amply shewed. 

Not less remarkable, Jis indicative of the lone 
of public feeling during the war, were the efforts 
made to send out to tho Crimean army ^ those 
necessaries and comforts whicli, through a train 
of circumstances wholly inexplicable at the time, 
the authorities had failed to supply. The nation 
know that ample means had been provided by 
parliament, and the homo government repeatedly 
asserted that uotliing was deficient at the scat of 
war ; yet did the accounts become overwhelming 
and undeniable, of brave soldiers wanting in every 
supply nocessaiy to maintain them in health — of 





regiments in which food, beverages, Aiel, doting, 
huts, and medicines were all deficient. Living, 
to parliament the duty of ascertaining how such 
scandal could have arisen, the nation proceeded 
to adopt the most ready means of euro, b^m^ng 
new supplies of sucli articles as appeaniPfe. be 
most needed. 

One of the moans of effecting tliis purpose was 
by ibc cstablisliment of the ‘ Crimean Army Fund,’ 
at a time when tho narmtives from tho scatH>f war 
were becoming daily more terrible. The avowed 
object was to forward to Balaklava a supply of such 
article.s of provisions; warm clothing, &c., as might 
be considered most usefuk; and to send out with 
them Jin agent, who would superintend the disposal. 
The object being thus clearly defined, the fund met 
with iimeh favour, insomucli that £20,000 was 
collected in about two moiitlis. Early in December, 
the Fain/ yacht wjus jdaced by its owner at tho 
dispo.sal of the committee, jiiid was sent out with a 
cargo of lea, tobacco, and other welcome articles ; 
a larger yacht, of 220 tons burden, Avas offered 
by the J’]ari of l^llcsmere ; and a small stcjimcr 
wJis clifirtercd. The committet? did not undertake 
to land any commodities at Scutari, or to deliver 
any articles to particuhir individuals ; all were to 
be ])laced Jiliko under the care of an agent, and 
all were to 1)0 landed at Balaklava. The Fund 
wjis open to the reception of commodities as well 
as money ; and a curious list was drawn up of | 
such articles as would be deemed most acceptable I 
— a list comprising blajikets, shirts, flannel, hose, j 
wash-leather wjiistcoats, leather for shoes, shoe- | 
makers’ tools, needles, thread, buttons, tape, tobacco, | 
preserved moats, ])ortable soup, arrow-root, tea, 
chocolate, sugai*, essence of coffee, pearl-barlo}^ pre- 
served vegetables and milk, Siilt, ])epper, mustard, 
(•ayeiine-pep|)er, hams, tongues, bacon, ehcese, ale, 
porter, wine, spirits, coffee-roasters, coffee-grinders, 
and X)atent fu(‘l. J^xcisable articles were, by 
])ermissioii of tho government, purchased in bond, i 
duty free. The i>lan of distribution comprised two ! 
])arts: a gift to the non-commissioned officers and | 
privates of sucli articles as might be deemed most 
acceptable; and a sale of tlie rest, at cost-price, in 
a store to be established at Biilaklava — ^thc agent 
being emi)owcred to determine the ratio between 
tlie gifts and the sales. In this as in many other 
instances, the railway companies carried free of 
charge the packages contributed to the Fund. Tho 
Almy yacht having sailed with its varied cargo, jtho 
other yacht with 100 tons of similar commodities, 
and the hahdla steamer with 270 tons more, the 
committee chartered by Christmas the steamer 
Pimicer, capable of conveying 700 tons. At the 
clpsc of January, this last-named vessel sailed ; 
and having thus despatched four cai'goes, and 
made arrangements for their disposal at Bala- 
klava, the committee closed its useful labours, 
having carried out a* definite purpose in a praise- 
worthy manner. Unfortunately, as the winter 
had approached before the full intensity of the 
sufferings of tho troops becanie known in England, 
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and as the Toyage to Balaklava in small vessels 
unavoidably consumed much time, the necessaries 
and comforts did not reach the Crimea until the 
winter was somewhat advanced. An officer at the 
camp^ writing about Clu'istmas, and adverting to a 
newspaper paragraph which had met his eye, said : 

‘ I have just read the following : — “ If the Crimean 
Army Fund progresses as it has begun, our brave 
follows before Sebastopol will spend a. jolly Christ- 
mas.'^ Ah me ! I made my'diiiner that day off a 
two-pound loaf purchase<l in the French camp for 
2s. 8d.* Many others, officers and soldiers, Avrote 
wdth a similar mournful lengiiigfor comforts much 
talked of but not attainable. Ncvcrtliolcss, the 
supplies arrived at various times during January 
and February ; and the committee was enabled to 
furnish to the subscribers a list of the articles 
distributed by the agents at iialaklava among the 
troops down to the 5tli of Iilarcli.* 

The yearning to send out aid to tlic suffering 
troops manifested itself among all grades of society, 
aud' in many remarkable w ays. The newspapers 
were inundated with suggestions or inquiries 
concerning the best kinds of gifts, or the best 
modes of transmitting them. One contributor 
spoke of soluble chocolate, j^acked in pound - 
I parcels, containing thirty-six small cakes, each 
! sufficient fur a breakfast, and reasonably enough 
j suggested that such would be more welcome to 
! the tvuojis than unground and unroasti‘d coffee ; 
i a <lucal park-owner offered JOO d<‘<M‘, which a 
i pastry-cook undertook to convert into potted 
I venison ; a manufacturer of jueserved Ibofl told 
j of his willingness to conlributo 1(»00 pints of pre- 
i served soups ami broths ; a London tobacconist 
I sent out cigars for the use of the oflicers to the 
I value of X250 ; while other pors(ms, besides coii- 
I tributing to the Crimean Army Fund, consigned 
i ])rescnt3 of food througli other channels — many a 
Christmas-pudding, however, sent out with bright 
anticipations of the ])]easure it would afford, spent 
i a stormy Christmas somewhere in or near the 
niack Sea, and never reached ils destination. Tlic 
supply of minor articles of Avarm clothing was a 
! favourite mode of manifesting kindness, since these 
I could be made by different members of a family 
I circle, or by ladies wlm formed working-parties 
' Jiniong themselves for tliis purpose. Some, giving 
! effect to tlicir gentle, womanly zeal in this way, 

! busied 'themselves in preparing Avanii worsted 
socks ; sojnc in knitting gloves, mitts, jackets, 
drawers, or shirts; others tried wlielhcr crochet- 
work would suffice as a substitute for knitting ; 
while others, figain, searched among their stores of 
family-linen, to sec whctlicr aught could bo spared 
for the poor fellows who were perishing in coH 
and nakedness. When it was found from the 
Heutari letters that lint and surgical bandages 

* tona o( tobacco ; dOOO Iba. of ton ; 2S barrels of suf^ar ; 85 cases 
of cheeoo ; 30 casks of butter ; 18 casks of herrings ; 30 cases of 
190 cases of Price’s patent candles; G ewts. of chocolate; 
I6ft doeen of port; 70 dosen of sherry; 100 dozen of brandy; 30 
doten of vhlAy. Toffothcr with large quantities of porter, ale, 
preserved meats, woolleii goods, and sundries. 
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were deficient, ^ a now field of activity developed 
itself : such articles wore quickly prepared in vast 
quantity, and were for the most part packed and 
transmitted by commercial firms that voluntarily 
undertook this service ; while the General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company conveyed all such 
packages free of charge. It must have fully 
rc])ai<l the donors of tlicse simple but welcome 
consignments to read from time to time, in the 
London newspapers, Miss Niglitingale’s acknow- 
ledgments of ilio receipt and apjiropriation of the 
gifts — gifts of very diversilied character, since 
they coiui)rised lint, old linen, shirts, list-shoes, 
bandages, stockings, socks, mitts, gloves, ilaimels, 
]>illows, jerseys, sheets, pocket- handkerchiefs, 
tapes, thread, pins, books, stationery, camphor, 
lozenges, arrow-root, j)reserves, wine, <^c. The 
Queen sent a eoiitribiitiou collected by licrself; 
oranges and lemons Averci sent by a Palermo firm ; 
a Staflbrdshire j^ottcr offered a large contribulion 
of hospital eartlicnwjirc; many of the London 
booksellers sent jhackages of books «and periodicals ; 
and, indeed, all classes seemed desirous of taking 
part in a good Avork, rendered necessary by the 
d4q»lorable shortcomings of the goA’ornrnent and 
the military authorities. 

One more examjde remains to be noticed of the 
generous waruith Avith Avliich the luitioii sought to 
alleviate the unnicrited sufferings of the troops in 
the East ; and this perhaps was the most remark- 
able in the wliolo sei'ics, as an indication of the 
sih»ni gi'oAvtli of a great poAver among the insti- 
tutions of the country — the Press. The history of 
newspaper literature affords lio parallel to the 
‘Sick and Wounded Fuinr of 1854-5. Nearly 
twenty thousand pounds Avero idaccd, not in the 
hands of any c»i)enly aimoiintvd ]»oard, coininitteo, 
or commission, ])ut wholly at the disposal of one 
whoso name Avas never mentioned, one Avho avus 
unknoAvn to nearly all the donors, and Avho had 
! no other designation than that of ‘ Editor of the 
Times;* he might liave been one ])erson, or a 
group of nian}^ or a mere personification ; the 
donors carctl nought for fliis — tliey scut their 
money to the Ti/ties^ a reciJgniscd embodiment of 
vast scM'ial ]>owcr, witliout any solicitude con- 
cerning the of the establishment, or 

any doubt lliat the donation.s would bo honestly 
a]>plitMl. The beginning, ibc progress, and the end 
of that Fund were among the brightest incidents 
allbriled b}" the cour^e of the Avar. 

Immediately after the ncAvs of the battle of 
the Alina reached England, the 7*mes, as avoII 
as several other daily htswspapcrs, animadverted 
strongly on the disgraceful nature of the arrange- 
ments for treating the sick and wounded — animad- 
versions founded on the letters of correspondents 
wliich, disputed and denied by the government, 
received only too much confirmation from subse- 
quent events. Suggestions for relief Avere made 
in various quarters ; but the Times* Fund may 
perhaps be traced more immediately to a paiticular 
letter addressed to the Editor (October 12tb) by 
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Sir Robert Peel, sou of the emiuent statesman — 
endosin^ a dicck for a sum of money, and pro- 
posing the immediate application of a subscribed 
jfhiid to the aid of the sick and Avouiided troops. 
Although the letter contained a suggestion relating 
to the appointment of a managing committee, yet 
as money was sent to the invisible ‘ Editor of 
the Times^ the Fund wa.s at once virtually com- 
menced under that singular responsibility. Nt> 
sooner did the luiniher containing this letter 
appear before the public, than its recomniendatiou 
was responded to in all quarters ; checks and 
draughts, money-orders and hank-notes, poured 
in rapidly, insomuch that several thousand pounds 
were contributed in a few days, accompanied by 
expressions of reliance that tlio money w’oiild be 
faithfully aj)propriatcd. The novel, and indcctl 
wholly ■unprcccdcntc<l, nature of the movement 
rendered necessary a speedier course of jiractical 
action than had at first hcen anticipated. In an 
article w'rittcn a few days afterwards, the Editor 
said: ^It was only on this very day last week 
that, in the course of our duty, we invited ]>ublic 
attention to the necessities of our <lisablcd soldiers 
at Scutari. AVc had certainly no idea at the time 
of becoming the bankers of the charitable public, 
or of undertaking the distribution of such funds' 
as might bo forthcoming ; hut so ra]»idly u-erc 
contributions poured into our bands, and so 
indispensable di<l immediate action appear, that 
wo accepted ilic trust which our own appeals had 
called into being, and now iind ourselves engaged 
in the duty of applying directly for the hciielit 
of our soldiers the gil'ls of their countrymen at 
home. During the seven days which have elapsed 
since our first appeal on bolialf of tlic sutrerers, wc 
have actually received for their use a sum con- 
siderably exceeding £5000 — the whole of wliicli 
amount has been suhscrihod for the single object 
of comforting the iiiinalcs the Eritish hospital 
in Turkey.’ It Avas arranged that Sir Robert Feel 
should act as joint-trustee Avitli the I^ditor; that 
three of the largest donors should audit tlie 
accounts from time to time, ami make kiioAvn the 
results to the i)iil)lic ; that tlicy should select a 
competent person tas .almoner or distributer of the 
Fund, Avlio Avoiild be sent out at tlio expense of 
the journal, and would be fiirnislicd Avith such 
letters of introduction as any of the government 
clopai'tmcnts miglit he Avilling to afford — the sole 
and simple object being, to aid in any practical 
way the sick and Avoundod soldiers at Scutari. 
All this Avas done. ^IcaiiAvliilc, subscriptions 
continued to flow in. The close of the month of 
October exhibited a total of £10,000 thus collfectcd ; 
and the E<Utor then announced that, the Fund 
having reached an .amount as large as he felt 
Juistified in taking under his charge, no further 
donations would be received : this, however, did 
not satisiy tlm public ; additional sums Avere 
for^^arded, until the whole amounted to little less 
than £20,000. The goA’^emmciit was placed in 
an irksome and ' anomalous position by those 


proceedings, shewing, as they did, that if the patioft 
credited the official statements concerning the l^e 
stores sent off to the East, it also cro^lti^ tM 
ncAvspapcr statements that those stores were not in 
tlic proper places at the time Avhen most wanted'; 
some of the departments exhibited a tendency to 
resist ami resent this extra-official interferdnee ; 
but others displayed a Avilliugness to aid the 
labours of the almoner of the Fund. The Rev, 
S. G. Osborne Avas at first solicited to assume 
this honourable but onerous function ; blit he 
Avas prcA’cnted from acceding to the request, and 
Mr Macdonald, connected Aviih ilio staff of the 
Timex ^ Avas n[)[)ointcd. The Duke of Newcastle 
as Minister of AVar, and Dr Andrew Smith as 
Mcilieal Director, Avere visited by this gentleman 
before his departure ; both gave him distinct assu- 
rances that supplies Avere abundant at the seat of 
Av.ar and at Scutari, and that the apjilieation of the 
Fuml Avould be found unnccc.ssary — they little 
kncAv the real state of the departments for which 
tlioy Averc oflicially responsible. 

During a period of three months, marked by the 
distribution of the Fund collected in so remark- 
.able a Avay, the letters from the almoner depicted 
.111 almost unvarying scene of miseiy on the psirt 
of the patients, confusion among the officials, 

! and noble si^lf sacrifice among the nurses. One 
day, ho h.ad to record the .arrival of a ship from 
England laden Avith stores, and the departure of 
that ship to the (h’imcri with the supply of medi- 
cines still on hoard — the piicking of the cargo 
liaving been so ill-managed that tlio medical stores 
could not ho extricated from the rest at Scutari. 
On another occasion, he told how, hearing that tlio 
Avoiimled from Jnkermann Avero likely to be badly 
provided Avith clothing, lie had purchased a large 
supply of flannels, stockings, gloves, and other 
requisites, Avhich several ship-chaplains and others 
had kindly consented to distribute at Balaklava.' 
11c explained how ho directed Ids attention some- 
times to the sick ami Avounded coming down from 
the Oiine.'i, sometimes to those in the hos])itals, 
and sometimes to the conv.'ilosccnts shipped off to 
^lalta ; arranging fre<iueiitly with Miss Nightingale 
how so to make his purchases as to render the 
greatest amount of good. AVithin one week, he 
distributed 2000 shirts, besides .a number of other 
gfii’meiits vtM*y necessary to the comfort o^ the sick 
troops, and hospital diet Avhere it was likely to bo 
deficient. Towards the close of November, 200 
convalescents Avere shipped off’ to England ; but 
so iiiiscr.ablc Ai ero the arrangements among the 
authorities iu the Bosphorus, that the ship was 
about to start on her long voyage with nothing 
but a blanket to sotteii the trough-like wooden 
bffxes in which the convalescents were to sleep ; 
the .almoner, hc<aring this, hastily obtained a 
supply of thick Turkish quilts in lieu of mattress^, 
and sent them on board. It Avould seem ridiculous, 
were not all such facts painfhlly connected with 
the gradual wasting of a fine army, that the 
almoner deemed it necessary to apply a portion of 
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iho Ainds placed at his disposal in tho purchaso 
of such artides as scrubbing-bnishes, towels, and 
brills — triffcs of hospital furniture, the almost 
utter absence of which occasioned great <lclay ainl 
diflttculty ui tho hospital duties Miss Nightingale 
and her companions had taken upon tlicmsclvcs. 
As waa stated in a former page, the almoner 
purchased the apparatus, and rented tho Imild- 
iug, which enabled Miss Nightingale to establish 
a laundry where tlic proper authorities were in 
too sad confusion to rendc’r this very necessary 
duty. Considering tlie rigour of routine observable 
in tho departments of tlic British army, it is 
scarcely matter for surprise, ])crhaj)s, that tlie 
distribution of gifts among tlio troops in the 
[ Crimea was discountenanced by some of the higher 
: authorities, as being inconsistent with inilitavy 
I discipline ; on this ground, the almoner found 
! nioro difBcuUy in carrying out liis good work at 
Biilaklava or the camp than at Scutari ; yet is it 
I placed upon ini<loubte<l evidence Unit the Sick 
and AVoumle<l Fund was the means (jf j>artially 
clothing many sliivoring troot>s, oven at the cam]> 
itself, who might have sunk into death without 
such aid. ‘An appli(atit>n has been made to me/ 

, said Mr ^Macdonald in one of his leltt‘rs, ‘for warm 
I clothing, by tho surgeon, on behalf of a regiment 
arrived direct IVoin a hot climate to tli(* Crimea, 
and totally unprovided with tin* means of witli- 
j standing so sudden a change of toniperature. The 
application was made on tlie groiiiul tJiat pre- 
’ vention is bettor than cure and 1 knew so much 
of the mortality that liad taken ]>lace ainojig tlie 
! last regiments sent out, tliat 1 di»l not iliink I 
I sliould be justified in reliising. 1 iindei-took to 
j supply what was wanted conditionally ; for if, on 
I arriving at Jhilakhiva, tliO things were not bmnd 
1 to he requisite, Uicy were to be liaiided (»ver to the 
[ Jlcv. Mr lTaywar<l and tho other clnqdains there, 
for the use of the sick and woiiinlcd. This arrangc- 
‘ uieut Avas thankfully acceded to ; and yesterday t 
liad put on hoard tlic Oohicn Flcccc Ajr tlie 3!)lh 
! foot (060 strong), a stock of flannels, drawers, and 
I socks, Avhich 1 hope will keep them warm and in 
; good heart until tlicy get into 8ebastoi)ol.’ This 
I extraoniinary case related to a regiment, not 
i shattered and prostrated by Avonnds and illness, 

I hut going out to coniincucc a career of service in 
I the Cnmca, so utterly unjirovidcd Avith proper 
j clothing, that tho officers begged for a siqjjdy from 
I an eleemosynary fund. Tho surgeon hail Jieard of 
the miserable scenes at the camp, and, knowing 
that the regiment had come from Gibraltar Avith- 
out any winter-clothing, boldly broke through 
otScial routine by asking for extraneous aid. 
Every man in the regiment was supplied in tliis 
way with flannel un<ler-clothing — a supply never 
repaid by" the state, for tho ‘authorities’ could take 
no formal oogiiizanoe of so unusual a proceeding. 

It isjnstractivc to glance over, the lists given by 
the almoner of the articles provided out of this 
Fund; lists shewing how deplorable and general 
must have been the lack of those things most 
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urgently needed by sick men. These commodities 
were supplied — mostly, to the Scutari hospitals, but 
.some also to the camp, tho hospital at Balaklava, 
the ships bringing iiiA^alids thence to Scutari, 
other vessels conveying conA^alescents to Malta or 
England, and tho tloating-liosiiitals in the Golden 
Horn. On one occasion, the almoner was enabled 
to announce ‘ important discoveries made in the 
tumuli of the purveyor’s de[)artment; among them 
is a case of linen and lint, .sixteen feet long by . 
eight feet wide, ami eighteen inches deep ’ — 
shewing that stores had really been sent out 
from England, and buried in hca])S Avhich tho 
bewildered ofIici.nls had forgotten or neglected. 
AVlien, on another occasion, the almoner, at the 
urgent request of some of the surgeons, who made 
knoAvn their wauls under great apprehension of 
ro]u*iinand from their su])eriors at such a brcacli 
of military routine, sent a store of blankets to tli<? 
eamp-hos] dials in the (h*imca, he expressed a 
natural astonishment that such a want should 
liavo been perinitte<l to exist ; he did not know, 
nor did tlie nation know until many months after- 
wards, that there were large bales of warm winter 
gooils at that veiy moment in the government 
slores at Balaklava, unissued by reason of technical 
roriiialities between the various governmental or 
military dei>artnients. One of the two principal 
lios[>itals at Scutari Avas ju-esided over by a 
physician who oirerod every encounigcmeut to 
! tho exertiims of ^liss Nightingale find the 
almoner ; while the other Avas under supervision 
so jealous of any non ollicial interference, that the 
A’olunlary Avorkers of good felt their exertions to • 
be i»aralysed in that cjuarter ; but, Avilling or not, 
Uic authorities ve])eatedly aecc]>tod aid of a kind 
not cjisily to be eoiieeived in Enghiml. In one 
instanee, a body of convalescents, fibout to be sent 
home to their own country, couhl not start because 
they Avere entirely Avithout elolhes ; the purveyor 
a])p]ied to for a supply liad none to giA’e ; the 
Nursc.V bhind and the Times' Fund gave Avhat could 
he eolleeted together on a short notice ; and those 
Avhom this su]»ply failed to meet Avere deposited in 
tlic Floating Jlospital, mourning over the strango. 
faet that the Avant of a few garments should 
interforo Avith, and for a time prevent, their return 
to FngUiml. 

The almoner has recorded how, among many 
active men, Dr MSShaiic of tlie Caradoc^ and the 
llcv. Mr liny wa id, ariny-chaplaiii at Balaklava, 
strove unwearic<lly, against otlicial coldness and 
dii coiiragoment, to distribute clVectively such sup- 
plies as ho felt ciiahlcd to send to the Crimea ; 
how that he forwanlc<l, in one ship, arroAV-root, 
Avine, brandy, preserved meats and vegetables, 
sugar, tea, and other comforts, to the value of 
.£2000; how that these were conveyed up to tlic 
camp, and all appropriated Avithin a A^^eck among 
the regiments employed ‘in the front:’ a mere 
trifle compared Avith the requirements of tho ai'iny, 
but comprising such items as the regimental 
surgeons, utterly unable to procure them from tho 
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proper quarters, eagerly welcomed and applied to 
the wants of the emaciated, toil-worn, sick-worn, 
■- hungry, half-naked troops. Some of those regi- 
mental surgeons came personally from the camp 
down to Balaklava ; others wrote, describing their 
position as having the care of hundreds of sick 
men without medicines or comforts to give them, 
and begging for a little from the almoner's store ; 
or, if medicines were at liaiid, Dicrc was an almost 
total absence of those ilietotic comforts which 
might alternate with the salt rations so utterly 
unhtted for men afflicted with <liari liaia, dysentery, 
scurvy, frost-bite, and low malignant fever. 

The middle of February having arrived, the 
almrmcr found that lie had fully expended tlic 
sum of JClOjOOO or £12,000 intrusted to his 
keeping. Ho was not at that time aAvare that the 
urgent activity of tlie Britisli public bad ]>laccd 
in the hcands of, or almost forced upon tlui 
Editor of the Twic.% a secoiul sum of nearly ccpial 
amount, to bo applL 0 <l in a similar way. His 
hcaMi was considerably broken by three montlis' 
attendance in those (Ireadnil liospitals, and In; 
returned to England to render a faithful account 
of his stewardsliip. The pages of a history of the 
war may [lerliajjs scarcely be a litting ]dai*o 
wherein to record a list of articles ]icrtaiiung 
rather to a pro visioii-mcrehai it’s or a slo[)-sollor's 
stores ; yet the circumstances under which this 
Sick and Wounded Fund was placed in the liaiids 
of tlic anonymous editor of a neNvspa[)cr, and 
under which the fuii<l was administered as a 
palliative for evils caused by governmental nogliv.t 
• and iiicoinpctency, were so extraordinary, so 
wholly unprecedented, that it may bo only just 
to transcribe IMr ISIaedoiiabrs a(*count of Ibo 
manner iji which he appropriated a sum of about 
£11,600 during thirteen weeks subsequent to tbo 
battle of Inkormann.* 
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(Uiaotic as wore the scenes in tlic ('rimea and 
at Scutari during the memorable winter now under 
notice, the borne authorities were not wanting in 
earnest desin; to inquire into Ibe causes of misrule, 
and to devise speedy remedies, if such were possible. 
Laxity and apathy bad been exhibited rather in 
the autumn, before the troubles commenccil, than 


during the winter itself. Even in the WaiM>fflice, 
the functionaries of which bore a heavy share 
of reproach for tho mismanagement displayed^ 
there was no lack of exertion ; bnt there was a 
want of power to bring harmony into thq discordant 
working of the several government departments ; 
and this powerlcssncss was rendered more marked 
by the fact, that tho reins of government wore 
not held by a master-hand, one possessing energy 
and determination suffleient to control those under 
hiui. The cabinet was, in one sense, too strong ; it 
contained an iimisually la)*ge number of ministers 
already distinguished as statesmen — men of such 
murk and ability, that the prime-minister shrank 
from tlie exercise of command over them. The 
political changes licnce arising Avill be treated 
in tlie next Ohapter : it will suflicc here to advert 
sinqjly to the fact, that tlie want of conmisrts^ 
harmonious action, among the miiiistei*s tliemselvos 
greatly checked the power of inducing remedial 
measures for tlic evils m.ado manifest. 

One nunody, hoAvover, strikingly characteristic 
of the present age, aa'us successfully administered 
in siiflicicnt time to ])a11ia.tc a particular class 
of evils pressing heavily on the troops in the 
(’rimea. This Ava^5 the conslnictioii of a railway 
from HalakbiA'a to the camp, as a substitute for 
the Avretebed trade- way Avbicli bad broken the 
strcngtli of so many men and horses. Tliis track- 
way has been suflicicntly ]>icturcd in the letters 
and extracls already given ; and the share it bore 
in the ilcstniclion of ibe army has been jiointed 
out. Sir Charles Trevelyan, SccroUry to the 
1’i-oasury, exj^rossed before the Hebastopol Com- 
mittee his conviction that tbo Avant of this bit 
of gfiod road efrected more towanls the w.asting 
of (lie iirttiy thnn any other single cause ; for, 
l)crore the existing truok-AA'^ay became soddened 
aiifl disrupted by tho Xovember rains, the means 
of conveyance Avero adoipiatc to the require- 
ments of tbo troops. There was abundance of stone 
at band to improve tlic road, but no labour 
available. Tt Avas about the end of November 
when the government — and jierbaps the jmblic, 
through the meilium of tlic newspapers, sorno- 
Avhat earlier than tho govemment — rcceh^ed 
information of these road-miscrias ; and, as usually 
happens in sneli iliffleul ties, many suggestions were 
volunteered in non-official quarters. One writer, 
fouiuling his ])lauon the Avcll-knoAvn hict that men 


*** Arfir/rs of PtH au(l Xufrhnrnf,^ Tea, 20’ cliosta. Arrow root, 
:ibont Jia cwtu. Sapo, 14 cwtH. 2 qra. 1 1 lbs. XiipuH'd, 70 lbs. Su^ar, 
107^ ewts. 20 UiH. ProRorvcil soups, ments, &(f.t 4024 canisters or 
nbout 80,000 portions. Vroserved vof^otsiblcs, about 80,000 portion*^. 
Port wine, dozen. Alarsalu, 2^ (jiiiirtor--cu.sliM, and 3 dozen. 
Brandy, 70 do/cii anti 200 gallons. I’owls, 18 tlozon. Calf-foot 
jolly, a lar^o »iunntity. I'lottled uIch 33 dozen. Jams, 74 dozen. 
Macaroni and vnrinindli, cwt. Vearl-barlry, 1 cwt. Tanuiriiids, 
SowU. Lemons, 3GG (Wen. Biscuits, 12 canbUors. Uutter, ‘JkoKS. 
lainglaM, 11 lbs. nuiu-arabie, 54 lbs. FIks, 12 drums. J’epper, 15 
p«cket8. Mustard, 20 bottles. A'im*ifjir, 20 bottles. 

Articlea cf Clothing anti iWmvnl L’?/*.— Cotton-shirts, 7134 dozen. 
Flannel, worsted, and woollen shirts, 11:525 dozen. Flannel drawers, 
305S pair. Socks and stockings, 10,542 pair. Nljfht-caps, Dll 
dozen. Oinnfbrters, 492| dozen. Gloves, 377 dozen. Woollen 
sashes, 125 dozen. Slippers, 18G5 pair. Quilted frowns, 365. 
Pocket-handkerchiefi, neck-ties, &:c., 1100. Tatar stockiiifpi, 50. 
Tatar boots, 50. Flannel in pieces, 0274 yards. Calico, for snects 


and aliii ts, 1310 yards. Soap, 1810 lbs. Paper, 5G4 reams. Enve- 
lopes, 1200 jiaelcets. Ink, I +4 bottles. Steel-pens, SO boxes. 
Sealing-wax, 10 lbs. AYnlers, 20 boxes. Stationery, 1 Iwx, Postlkge- 
btnnips, .CM, 10s. Clay-pipes, 7041. Tobacco, 1347 lbs. 

Art ides Pertaining to Hospital Use. — Towels, 3704 dozen. Quilts, 
200. Mattresses, 75. Basins, 702. Bowls, 99. Blankets, 780. Bed- 
pans, 290. Close 'Stools, 20. KltcUen-stove, 1. Tin drtnklng-cu])e, 
80. Tin pails, 30. Gamelles, 80. Knives and forks, 04^ dozen. 
Bprums, 62 dozen. Corkscrews, 2. Tea- spoons, 10 dozen. Battles, 6. 
Serubbing-bnisbes, &c., 27 dozen. Dust-pans, 8. apongot, 12. 

Chloride uf lime, 27 Ihs* l$acking to wa8li ftoon, 3 pieces. Shoe- 
brushes, . 22 sets. Sadirons, 6 pair. Starch, 3 cwts. and 304 Ibz. 
AVashing-tubs, 3. Hair combs, 4 dozen. Wall-lamps, 100. Olive- 
oil, 3 cwts. Oiled clotli, 130 yards. Carpet-mats, 20 pieces. 
Mosquito-muslin, 2 pieces. Marking-ink, 4 Mttles. Cotton-tape, 
3 pieces. Necdlra, 13 boxes. Amerioan-clookz. 13. Csztor-oil, 
24 cwts. Charcoal, 1 ton 154 cwts. MtU-board, eheot«, Colicu 
far towelling, 4 pieces. 
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are able to sustain with ease, for a few seconds, 
a weight so considerable as to break down their 
strength if borne many minntas, proposed that 
Turks, or any other non-combatants, should be 
employed in a ratio- of about 1000 to a mile, to 
form a zigzag line from Balaklava to the camp, 
and to hand from one to another, throughout 
the length of their line, packages, casks, planks, 
and stores of every kind, in parcels each light 
enough to bo homo for a few seconds Vy one man. 
Another, assuming that timber and labour were at 
hand, calculated the cost of. a plank-road, made of 
common spruce-fir planks, nine indies in width, to 
form a road eight miles long and nine feet broad : 
he shewed, in figures at least, that the timlier for 
such a road would cost ilOOOO, and that TjOO men 
could with these materials make the road in a 
month. Sir Francis Head, familiar with th<5 plank- 
voads of Canada, recommended the adoption of 
some such system ; and other pci'sons, conversant 
with the details of the Peninsular war, iioin ted out 
an analogous case. It appears that in 18<KS, when 
Napoleon was rnardiiiig an army towar<ls iha 
Spanish frontier, it was found that tlic moving 
sands of the Landes — a dreary Avastc between 
Jbji'dcaux and Bayonne — not only retarded the 
progress of the troops, hut aetually ])revcnted the 
transport of the artillery and sicge-nuiterinl : he 
y)roceeded in person to the sjiot, observed the 
nature of the dinicully, ascertained Ibai lir-trecs 
grew at no great distance, (piickly const ruelod a 
plank-road, or rather what is tennc<l in America 
a ‘corduroy. mid* of logs, and conveyed his army 
speedily and safely over tlie sands, ^lany pv()- 
joetors tliouglit that l^ord Ilaglaii might have 
adopted some such plan in the Crimea. Other 
persons suggested contrivances partaking of tlio 
nature of portable railways; in which the track- 
way would be formed in sections alxnit twenty 
feet long, each section consisting of two jilaiiks and 
two rails, and susceptible of a<ljnstmcnt to other 
sections at the ends. Suggcsti<»ns in vario<l form 
wore numerous; hut the govcrnincnt <lccitlod on 
the adoption of a railway, constructed in the usual 
manner for traction by steam -jxjwci’. 

Among the many novelties introduced into the 
niilitaiy art during the Russian war, certainly Ibis 
Wfis one of the most remarkable — llio formation 
of a railway in an enemy’s country, the more 
effectually to besiege a town belonging to him. 
The singularity of tlio exploit is only equ.illed 
by the sadness f)f the fact that any mode should 
bo needed of employing for tlestruclive purposes 
one of the most precious boons pi’esentcil by 
mechanical art to commerce. When the govern- 
ment determined that a railway should bo fomiod 
from Balaklava up to the camp, there was no 
want of men able and willing to effect the 
work, Messrs Peto, Brassey, and Betts, eminent 
railway-contractors, having signed an agreement 
with the government, advertised for artisans 
and labourers who would consent to go out as 
railway-makers in tho Crimea. The w’ar being 


j, ^ 

popular, and public sympathy being aroused in 
favour of the snaring soldiers, the appeal was 
warmly responded to ; and an ample number of 
excavators, masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, plate- 
layers, engine-drivers, and others, offered their 
services. Many of those chosen had been employed 
under Mr Beatty in tlie construction of Canadian 
railways, whereby they had become acclimatised 
to great variations of heat and cold; and they 
were placed under the same managing engineer 
for tho Crimean service — all engage*! at high 
Avages and for six months certain. Tho energy, 
precision, and promptness with which all the 
arrangements Avere made by tho contractors, engen- 
dered a general if not nnivcfsal feeling in the 
public mind that this was Iikc)J\ to be a happy 
departure from the desolating routine of official 
working ; orders Avcrc givcji to manufacturing 
firms in various ])ai*<s of the counlry, for the 
nurnoroiis articles ivfpiired in tho foniiatiori and 
Avorkiiig of a niilway ; and shortly before Clirist- 
nias the tirst consignment of men and materials 
left Englaiid. If it Avero a late date to commence 
o])orations available during the current Aviuter, 
this was due to no shortcoming in the contractors, 
Avho completed their aiTaiigements in a Avoiider- 
fully brief space of time. Ten or twelve ships Avero 
either punhased or chartered, and fitted up for 
the special service required. The railway material 
comprised 1800 t*ms of rails and fastenings, (i(H;0 
sleo[)ers, (UM) loads of timber, and about 3000 
tons of other material and machinery, consisting 
of fixed engines, cranes, ])ilo- engines, trucks, 
wagons, harrows, blocks, clnvin-falls, Avirc-rope, 
picks, hai‘s, capstans, crabs, and a vsiricty of other 
plant .and tools ; Ix’sides saAving-maehiiios, forges, 
carpenters’ and smiths’ tools, Ah*. This material 
Avas distributed over the <lillorent vessels in such a 
maimci* that, should any one (»r two a'CSscIs he lost 
(»r ilisahlcd, it Avouhl not endanger the efficiency 
of the Avhole — lliorehy avoiding tljc example of 
goA'<*rnmcnt blunders, sucli as that, of shipping 
f)edstca<ls in one vessel an«l Jx'dstead-lcgs in 
aiudher. I'he ships (?onv(Wcd tlie men in parties 
A'a lying from fifty to eighty, each party under 
the charge of a foreman and assistant; as avoU 
as a siirgcmi to each vessel, and a clerk to .attend 
to the victualling and care t»f the stores. The 
alloAvancc of ])ro visions Avas liberal ; and each 
man was ])rovided Avith apparel suitable in tho 
first idaco for tlie voyjige, and then for working 
in the (h'inica during cold or Avet Avintry Aveathcr 1 
— indeed the Avardrohe-list Avas such as might well * 
haAC excited the envy of the poor r.aggcd soldiei*s. ! 
Besides several huts, each eapablo of housing forty j 
men, there Avcrc 100 railway sheets or tarpaulin.sj ! 
generally use*l to coA^er goods-wagons, a largo 
quantity of hoards and scaiitlings, and temporary 
tents and huts impervious to wot, Avhich could 
in a few hours bo erected and again easily 
removed ; tho sheets would also afford temporary 
covering to provisions or fuel likely to be injured 
or destroyed by water. Coal, coke, and firewood 
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Wore Aimishod ifl quantities. To each party 
of ten a cooking-stovo was provided, portable in ■ 
character, and fitted to boil, bake, and fry food 
in the open air. The staff consisted of a well- 
organised body of engineers, clerks, and store- 
keepera; and Avliilc cvcr^^tliiiig was ]n'ovidcd to 
ren<lcr their work efficient, the sanitary condition 
of tlic men was not foigottcn. The medical shiff 
consisted of a surgeon, four assistant-surgeons, 
and four nv.rses, selected from the hosjiitals 
in London ; an ample stock of medical stores 
and comforts was provided; two missionaries or 
religious teachers accompanied the men, and a 
selection of books was provided f«jr their use. ( )ii 
airival at Balaklnva, one of the sailing-ships w'as 
to bo ap])roprij:tC!d as a store and hospital-ship, 
the rest of tiie scpiadroii being employed as 
circumstances might render ex]»cdiciit. All those 
details, tccbnical ami mechanical as they may 
ajipcar, deserve attention, illustrating the striking 
differences between the organisation of private 
commercial firms and that of govoVnment <lepart- 
mciits — every one, in the former, knowing the 
precise nature of Ids dutie.s, and the amount of 
force, mental or material, necessjiry to their 
fulfilment; and almost every one, in the latter, 
doubtful how far his responsibility cxtoinlcd, and 
unable to command the proper amount of force, 
mental or material, iii the right place and at 
the right time. Tlic same men who failed in 
the Crimea under the government, might perhaj^s 
have succcodc<l under private mcn*hants or 
manufacturers; for the faults, in most instances, 
were rather in the system than in tlic men. 

It was not until the close of .fanuary or the 
bcgiiiiiiiig of February that the railway flotilla 
arrived ,at Balaklava ; hut, once anchored, tlic 
Blii])s were speedily dishunlened of their contents ; 
and, the instructions from luiine being definite 
and comj)lete, the manager immediately proceeded 
to lay out his plans. With unhoundod astoinsh- 
inent the Turks at that place gazed upon the 
stalwart cxea v.ators or ‘navvies,’ clad in their 
Avarm garments, and handling the jiick and shovel 
as such implements arc never handled in the East ; 
they saw wretched liovcls demolished, masses of 
filth and rubbish cleared, liiigc fires made of sucli 
d<?bris as Avas combustible, pools of shisli swept or 
kulcd away ; they saw surve 3 ’ors, booted to the 
tliigb, measuring and levelling, and laying out 
curves and gradients, by the aicl of strange looking 
implements ; they saw strong able horses landed, 
stables built, forage pr»»vidctl fur tlio liorsejf, 
provision-stoves openccl for the men, portable 
houses set up, Avork-yards laid down, jdanks and 
i*ail6 brought on shore in apparently' endless 
quantity, machines and engines brought to light 
such as had never before met their vicAV ; in 
shor^ Balaklava speedily became a sort of 
miniature Woh'orton or SAvindoii, marked by 
those striking symptoms of energy and system so 
eminently exliibite<l in the arrangements of tho 
great railway-contractors of modern times. No 


one, manager or Avorkman, required to suspend * 
his labours- while documents Averc traA’-clling about ; 
from department to department to be signed and ' 
countersigned ; each knew exactly what ho had 
to do, and did it. Tlio military officers, looking 
on at these Avorks, sighed to think how far in 
arrear of ])rivatc enterprise is tho machinery of 
government ; and the soldicra, on their iiart, sighed 
— or somotliing Avorsc — Avhoii comparing thoir 
tattered gariacnts Avitli tlic comfortable apparel ^ 
of the railway labourers and artisans. Some of 
the older officers, Avcildcd to military etiquette and 
conventional iisagc.s, looked doubtfully and some- ! 
what scornfull}' at thc.se cxtraordinaiy adjuncts to 
siege-works ; Avhile others, more ready to appreciate 
and Avelconie iiri]>rovcnients consistent Avith the ’ 
spirit of the age, thought that if Sebastopol Avcrc 
over to be captured, this r.ailway would contribute 
in an important avqa' to so desirable a result, b}' | 

aiding the transport of guns, ammunition, and 
stores of various kinds to the front. Wherever | 
the railways labourers began to dig and delve, j 
there dill a sj^eedy' rnctamorphosis jircscnt . itself. 

‘ I Avas favoured,* say’s Mr Russell, Avriting early ; 
ill IMarcli, ‘by’ a striking proof of tlio. energy of 
the }>rocccilings of the navvies the other day. I ■; 

had loft my^ quarters in BalaklaA^a, as T do eacli j 

week, to spend some day’s going from division 
to division, and regiment to regiment, and left 
my detestable prcimscs in their usual condition : 
a court-yard of abominations unutterable, the 
favourite* resort of T«atar camel-drivers, when 
they’ had a few minutes to devote to the pursuit ^ 
of parasites, and of drunken sailors Avho desired 
dignified retirenient from tlio provost-marshal’s 
inynnidons, A^'as surrounded by a Avail wliicli | 

enclosed a Avooden-shed, in Avliicli stood ' some i 

horses and a few old })oj)lar-trccs. I left on one 1 

post^d.av and rctunieil on another, and it w.as i 

Avitli difiiculfv’ 1 recognised the spot. A railway’ ! 

Avas running right across niy court-yard, tho w'alls | 

were demolished, a severance existed between : 

tlic mansion and its ilepundciicics, and just as 
my’ friends and myself entered the salon and 
bcdcliamber — a i)i*imitive apartment, through the | 
floor of which I could investigate the proceedings I 
of my quadrupeds below — the navA’ics gave us a | 
startling Avelcoino by pulling down a poplar right 
on the roof, Avliicli liad the effect of carrying | 
away' a portion of the balcony, roof, and pent-tiles, | 
and breaking in two AvindoAVS.* i 

The railway being required to extend ft’om j 
Balaklava beach up to the camp, and thence to | 
branch out in A’arious directions to the respective j 
‘attacks’ or sicgc-A\’orks, it necessarily devolved | 
upon the chief-engineer so to take his levels that ; 
the ascent might be made with ^adients suffi- 
ciently easy for ordinary Avorking. It was found | 
that the first mile or tAA’'o. from Balaklava wwld | 
be nearly level, having a gradient of only wiO foot j 
in sixty ; that the next half mile would have | 
a steep gradient of oqc in fifteen, followed by 
another of one in twcnty-ffve during a distance of 
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(^c and a half miles ; after which, the gradients 
would be slight. The first portion, one mile and a 
half nearly on a level, was completed by the middle 
of February ; aiid within a week from that time, 
the works were extended to- the village of KadikoY, 
where a railway depot was established. Few 
meehamcal works reward the worker more rea^lil}'' 
than a railway, since every finished mile Aicilitates 
llie transport of men and inateriiils to the portions 
yet unfiiiisliod ; thus it avus in the Crjiiiea, wlicre 
each section became practically useful from the 
day when the rails were laid down. While the 


Avorks Avoro in progress, nearly 1000 men were 
employed ; the chaplain with his portable church, 
and the surgeon Avith his 2)ortablc surgery, Avere 
instrumental in maintaining the moral hnd bodily 
health of the men ; the purveyors and clerks 
attended to the necessary snjiplies of food, materials, 
and money; and the men themselves indulged 
their faiic}" hy giving the designations ^Victoria/ 
‘Napoleon/ ‘London,’ ‘ Black ay all/ and ‘Peto* 
to the roAVs of huts erectocl for their accommo- 
<Iation, or perchance yielded to the too British 
inclination for a [)Ugilistic encounter among 





Uaihvay at KiuUkoi-'lU*;ul-qii;u*U*rs of Sir Colin CanirktU. 


themselves — despite Avhicli, their general conduct [ 
during their sojourn in the Crimea met Avitli 
approval on all sides. 

Striking was the contrast nflorded between the 
rail and the wretched track- way * it superseded. 
One horse Avas enabled to <1i"inv an enormous 
I file of planks fur soldiers’ buls ; uiul it became 
J'orroAvfiilJy evident that many vahialde lives might 
have been saved had this useful Avoi'k been coin- 
nieiiced earlier. The blasting of rocks, the bridging 
of small streams, the levelling of hillocks, the 


* There had been two routes from lialaUlava to Srimstopoi : one 
coimiidcnt iu the greater part of its length \\ith thn excellent 
Wbron/ow Uood; ami the other u lucre farm truck-way, steep. 
Irregular, and untouched by the skill cif siiiy engineer. Until the 
l’5th of October, the date of the battle of Bulukhiva, the Ilritlsh had 
posacMioii of the Woronzow Road, and wore enabled tti carry 


ELya, through wUieh this road ran, inc aiiics were 

npellod to withdraw their exterior line of defence further to the 
south and 'west, whereby the advantage of the Woronzow ItoJicl was 
lost. AU the road disasters of the subsequent winter rclutca to 
the wretched traok-way. the only route then nvallahle; and Liprandi 
thus oocasloned a heavier loss to the British than be liimseif 
perhaps supposed. 


filling u]) of holloAv?, all proocedt'd simultaneously. 
When eneb ]>ortion anived at a eerliiin stage 
of completion, half the men Avere ernploy'cd during 
the day in laying down I lie sleepers and rails, 
:nitl the other half during the night in boxing up 
with earth ainl sIoiks the si»aees between the 
sleepers. It is recorded, ns an inslaaico of the 
celerity and goo<l mainigomeut • Avith which the 
oi»eriilions Avere eondiicteil, that on one particular 
evening a pile-driving engine Avas landed at Bala- 
kl^n^a, carried ple«‘em<*al to a spot at some distance, 
put togelhei*, employed in driving piles for a stout 
Avoodeii bridge across a small but muddy stream, 
taken to pieces, and removed ; that the britlgo 
was built, and 100 yards of rail laid ilown bc^'ond ; 
anil that all this Avas elFected Avithiii twenty-four 
hours after the landing of the xdlo-cnginc. As soon 
as the lino Avas tinisbed to tho heights above 
Kadikoi, a stationary engine was fixed there, to 
draw up the incline, hy the aid of a revolving 
drum and ropes, trains of trucks laden with 
various commodities. And then, engineering and 
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comniisBariat officers being equally desirous of 
availing themselves this invaluable aid, aiTange- 
meiits wore made 'whereby provisions and 
bevcjragcs, fodder and fuel, 'svero conveyed up to 
the plateau during certain hours of the day ; 
while af other liours the railway was placed at 
the disposjil of the artillery and engineering 
departments, for tho conveyance of those missiles 
and stores without Avhicli tlic siege could not he 
inaintaine<l. Of barley alone, nearly 1000 sacks 
were required, daily at the c;iin]i, after reinforce- 
ments of Jiorsos liad reached it. in March ; snid it 
is scarcely possible Jidetpiatcly to eoncoivo the 
relief experienced by tho connnissnriat department 
when facilities were allor(le<l for conveying these 
immense stores by rail, in lieu of the few and 
overworked horses and mules, until time 

their sole resource, 'fhe sup])lies required by all 
tbo departnieuts, indeed, amoimting to hundreds 
of tons daily,* could now b(^ e(jnvcve<l so easily, 
that tlic llrilish had at lengtJi the pleasure of 
returning the goo<( qfliees rendered l»y tJie I'reneh 
during tlie winter season of irotilile ami sulfering: 
tliey made one portion of the railway avnihdde 
for the convtwaneo of stores from the rreneh 
oainj) to certain of the defence- works mi the 
plateau rtverluoking the Tcheriiaya Valley. About 
the beginning of April, tlie railway Ava^; almost 
incessantly in requisition for tho eonvevance to 
tho camp id* an immense store of ammunition 
received fnmi Fjngland about that time. Ten 
mortars, for llirowing i:5-ineli shells, wore among 
the ])oiidorous loads taken up ; and during many 
days, about (JOO shells for tlioj-e morhirs, (‘neh 
weighing 100 pounds, Avero similarly eonveyt'd, 
as Avere also Iavo (J.S-pruinder giiiis for tlu' bailors’ 
Battery.* Nearly :iono barrels of guui.owtler AV(Te 
coiiA'eycd Avitlnn twelve days ; and as many as 
1000 large shot and shell on a single h»reii<»on. 
Tho management of the incline, hetween honl 
Kag]an\s liead- quarters and Kadikoi, ivipiired 
much caution : more than oiio fatal disashu* 
occurred here hy tho tlescending train.s liaving 
acquired too gr»*at niomonlmn. 

Nothing undertaken during the meniorahlc siege 
of Scl)asto])ol answered its intended ]iurpose more 
fully than this rnihvay. From the natural coiiivo 
of events, the Avorks could not ho conqdetod until 
tho severity of Avinler Innl ]>assed ; the gallant 
troops could not be relicA^l in time to sbiehl them 
from labours which l>rought Ihiuii in frighlfiil 
numbers to the grave ; but tho completion of the 
railway did nevertheless enable the commander to 
bring u],) to the front tliat formidable mass of artil- 
lery and ammunition, and thoso largo rcinfurcc- 
meuts of troops, Avhieh enabled liim at a later date 
to join tho French eonmiander in rc-o])cning the 
bombardnient. The Avh(»le undertaking Avas carried 
out in a worthy sj)irit hy the contractors, one of 
whom thereby lost his seat in parliament through 
a technical rule pertaining to tho privileges of the 
House, but received a baronetcy as a recognition of 
the services rendered to tho country in a time of 


need. That the works were very costly, necessarily 
resulted from the extraordinary circumstances 
under which they were carried on; but this was 
a small matter. Nearly 16,000 invalid soldiers 
were shipped off from Balaldava to Scutari imcl 
elsewhere, struck down by Avounds, or^in still i 
larger number by sickness, besidi^ thoso buried in 
the Crimea, during the six months from October 
to March iiudusive ; if tho railway had been con- 
strncted earlier, how many of these A^aluable lives 
might have been saved — hoAv rich an equivalent 
would have been received for the expenditure 1 


n K M E J> 1 E S— O r V 10 I A L INVESTIGATIONS. 

IIoAvovcr forcibly it might ho urged that an 
investigation into the causes of au evil does not 
necessarily load lo a rcnic<ly, and that an iiiA^csti- 
gaiion by ilio govornmiMit into government misrule 
can scarcely bo doonuMl impai-tial, yet it is only 
fair lo oomtludo that such inquiries might be 
liono.-dly intended, and might lead to benelicial 
results. 'Phe events connected Avith the Aviiitering | 
of the tro<>ps in the (h*imea affbrdc<l a case in \ 
])oiiit. <.)f the deplorable miseries attendant on s 
that wintering, the ]>vosent and preceding Chapters ! 
have sullieicnlly told, and also of the remarkable | 
cUbrts made by a pitying and indignant nation — 
pitying for Ihc sufTerers, and indignant against those 
j;uj)posod lo have caused tho surt'ering — to allovinte 
tho AAM)0S it could not prevent; but the page of ! 
liistury Avouhl be unfairly treated if notice were | 
not tala ii of the efforts made by the government , 
I and tlic legislature, during the existence of tbo I 

cvil.s, to intpiirc into their causes, and to sngge.st ; 

: »*nn*ilies i‘ither innnetliate ju* j>rosj)CctWe. The in- ! 
A'cstigations were indeed noiOAvorthy in a threefold I 
]K>int of A'icAv — sonic of them led to immediate , 
iinprovements ; some suggested extensive reforms i 
I aA'ailable foi' future times ; Avliilc others conduc(?d, | 
I although indirectly and imperfectly, to a readjust 
inent of tlio national A'erdict on the cliaractera of : 
tlie ollicials engaged — restoring the fair fame of ' 
sonic who bad been cruelly misjiulged, and reducing , 
to a loAver level others Avho had been overpraised. ; 

One of the official investigations, already adverted 
to, Avas into ‘ tlie Irri’gularities Avhich have tsikeii 
|)laee iji tlie 1'ransport of Stores to the East.' The 
[ eoininissioncrs, Captain Craigio, Colonel Tulloch, j 
I and ]\rr StcAvart, Avcrc appointed by the Avar-depart- i 
incut in January, to ascertain the causes of some ; 
of tlio disasters connected Aviili the transport of 
stores — how it liappcncxl, for instance, that the j 
medical and surgical supplies on bo?ird tho Prince ’ 
could not bo landed at Scutari, where they Avorn so 
mucli needed ; that 100 stoves wore sent to Scutari 
in the Armj^ and Navi/ transport, without the 
])iping for funnels, Avhereby they were rendered 
useless; that this piping remained two -months 
in the Thames, carried to fhro transjiort-ships in 
succession, and refused by all ; that iron bedsteads, 

I and boards for ffcld-strctcher l^stoads, were sent 
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out in the Robert Lotoe^ while the legs for the 
former, and the tressels for the latter, were sent 
out in the rendering cither cargo useless 

until the* other had arrived. Into such ridiculous 
anomalies the commissionci*s inquired ; and if tlio 
Report and Evidence published l^y them possessor 
value, it is in demonstrating tho urgent need of 
iicforin in the government departments ; since 
tho actual amount of misconduct on tho part of 
any one individual was very slight— tiie cause 
of "the confusion being tho indefinite nature of the 
arrangements by which the Admiralty, Ordnance, 
and medical department worked together. 

The Crimea and Scutari wore the scones of many 
official investigations during the winter, sorno 
intended simply to bring to light tlui probable 
causes of admitted disasters, others to give etfect 
to practical remedies. When it was finiTid tliat 
iilajor Hillcry, as military commandant at Heutari, 
was invested with insufficient poAver to infuse 
order into the chaos at that sjxd, Lord William 
Taiilct Avas appointed, Avitli increased jxiAver both 
to iiiA’^ostigatc and to cxcenie ; his lordslii]), however, 
commissioned by Lord Raglan, found his antliority 
loo limited for the bewihhjring task intrusted to 
him. When Lord Taulet coinmunicaled io tho 
home goverumeut the state of matters at Scutari, 
(ho Duke of Newcastle ap])oinled J)r Curmning, 
Dr Spence, and Mr IMaxwell, as comraissjoii ers 
to inquire into the causes of the ilktreatnoMit 
of the sick and Avounded hi flic hospitals; Dr 
Sjvnco Avas lost in tho Prince.; but tho other 
two commissioners [)rocoe<h'd Avitli their labours, 
c‘m]) 0 wcrcd, not to remedy, but to point, out 
faults and to suggest remedies. One unrortunato 
result of tliis commis.sioTi Avas, lhat a meilical 
olliccr at Scutari Avas throAvn into douht concorning 
liis own authority, from the moment Avhen Dr 
t^iimming, su])crior in position in the ai-my medi- 
<‘al department, arriA^cd : the absurd eti«pietto and 
K»rmalisni of the service paralyse<l hipi, and he 
Avas thcncofoiuvard bcAvildorcd in the' vain atiom])t 
10 dotcrminc Avhethcr he should or should not act 
upon any suggestion made by the <;<)inniissioncr. 
Mr MaxAVcll, too, found liimseir embarrassed by 
tho rules of military etiquette, Avliicli induced Jjonl 
Raglan to interpose many difTiculties in the uay 
of an examination, by the commissioners, of llic 
regimental surgeons. At a later date, Avhen the 
tloplorablo mortality jit tho camp and Ralaklava, 
die miry state of the roads, the Avaiit of hands 
.to bury tho dead men and liorses, and 11 ic filthy 
habits of the poor ill-trcatcd Turks, had rendered 
Dalakl.ava a spot dangerous to health, the govc3ni- 
nicnt sent out a sanitary commission, consisting of 
Mr liawlinson the engineer, Dr Gavin, ami Dr 
Sutherland. Those coniinissioners, arriving in the 
Crimea when the railway labourers Avere actively at 
and arranging plans in harmony Avitli those of 
the railway engineers, speedily rendered an amount 
of useful service scarcely to be appreciated except 
by those who know the state to which oven a well- 
kept camp may be reduced during warm weather. 


Many other investigations, by commission or 
otherwise, were made during tho winter, and 
many ameliorations introduced consequent on 
the revelations thus made. Tlio gross anomaly of , 
tho green cofVoe, for instance, undcrAvont ofheial 
iiiA’cstigation ; some of the home departments 
flatly <lenied tho rumours that tlio troops had been 
su])p1ied Avith coffee in a state unfit to be used; 
but Avhoii the truth of the reports could no 
longer be <]uestioned, it was found that absurd 
confusion and blundering had occasioned the evil. 
I 4 ii*d 'Stratford do Redcliffe Avas, in one sense, 
in vested with the? character of a (!omuiissioii of 
Imjuiry ; since -ho AA*as re(|uested by tiic goA^ern- 
ment to use his groat influence at (kmstantinoplo 
in amelioi-ating fiie state of matters at Scutari; 
but there is no evidence lhat he WToiight much 
good in this directio]i. Another imiiiiry Avas sot 
oil f<K>t to discover, if possible, Iioav it arose lhat 
porter and ale, shipped rri>ni Englaml in the 
sj)ring of 1851, Avere not fin-thconiing wheuAvanted 
until six or eight months afterwards — having hocn 
wandering ahoiil in some inscjMitahle Avay during 
the intervening- ])eriod. Another moAxment Avas, 
not so much a means of in(|uiry, a.s a mode of apply- 
ing a prompt rcin(‘<ly to an admitted i‘vil-; this 
Avas the npj)ointriU‘nt of jM. Soy(‘r ns a retin*mer of 
the Inr |)ital-kitehens at t^cutari, Jjtird Palmerston 
having, in an iniforhmate speech in the llou.se 
of Gommon;, Avliilo defending the aristocracy 
against certain charges, assertixl that the medical, 
transport, and conimissaiiat de]>artments, not 
otlicered by I lie aristocracy, Avorc those Avhieh most 
fully broke down during tho war, the luomhers 
of those three di^parlments indignantly repelled 
the iiisimialion therdhy .sn]>]H>sed to he intended, 
and pointi'd that nothing less than a searching 
investigation would sot them right Avith the nation. 
Jiuleed, among tlie olhcial iiiipiirios tlnmisclves, 
sou|o Averc eoiidiietod iii so imperfect a inanncr 
as to pre.ss unjustly ou jiai'tieular persons, who 
Averc made tt> sulfor for faults *luly attributablo 
to a chaotic and anarcliical sj .slcin, 

.Justice rc([uircs that one particular case, that 
of Gaptaiu (.’hristic, sliould bo noticed a little 
in -detail, because it so strikingly illustrates tho 
injury wrought U]>on jndi vi<luals hy those ollicial 
defects. It has been noticed in a fiinner ]xige lhat, 
during llie destructive liurricatio on the 14tli of 
No vein her, Avlien-by tho Vrlnc^ a.nd so many other 
valiiahli^ ships wcia; losi, (.'aptahi Christie Avas 
placed in a ditlicult position as agent or .superintend- 
ent of tranJ»])orts in Jhilaklava Hariiour. lie Avas 
responsililo for the duo mooring and unloading of 
tho transports laden Avitli su]»plies ; but. there was 
another naval ofiieer present avIio, higher in rank, 
claimed and exercised a general conti’ol over all 
the ships in the harbour, wlietlier Avarliko or 
mercantile. Many of the vessels, as Ave have seen, 
Avere outside instead of inside the harbour at tho 
time of tho storm, and were lost. It jriay have 
been that the harbour -master could produce 
justification for .his share in tho transaction, 
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accordliig to the exact tenor of the orders ho 
might have received fron\ Lord Raglan at a time 
when a renewed attack hy Liprandi’s army was 
. aiiprehcnded ; but whether tliis were so or not, 
Captain Christie, although ]) 0 \vcrless to act other- 
wise tlian he did, was accused by those at a distance 
of being the cause of the calamity. From events 
of subsequent date, it appears i)robablo that hasty 
accusations were inadc against Captain Christie 
by amateur observers, and that these accusations 
were communicated to Len'd Raglan by mcinbci’s of 
the governinont, with a rei|Uest that the truth 
might be ascertained. Tbiring a debate in the 
IToiisc of Commons in February, on tlie mis- 
management of aftairs in the Fast, ^Ir Layard 
commented on Captain Christie in terms afterwards 
found to be incorrect ; lie had based bis comments 
on hasty personal obscrvalioiis while in the 
(Crimea, and bad not employed suflieient caution 
in drawing iiiforonoos from wliat Ik^ saw. The 
family of Cajdain Christie made earnest endea- 
vours to oMain a roctilieatioii of ilie errors ; but 
Ibis, owing to various painful eireuinstaiu^cs, was 
not given with suflieient frankness and clearness. 
^J'hc pr<ieeeding, liowewT, which nunv immediate ly 
led t«i*the mournful death of that ill-use‘d ollicer, 
allhougb iiileiuled lor a far diflerent ])urj»osc, was 
ailoj)tod hy 8ir James Craliam, First liord of the 
Aelmiralty. Tlearing from various (|uarh*rs facts, 
rumours, or opinions emioeniing llu; maungenieiit 
of Ealaklava Ihirhour, Sir .James Graham restilved 
to sulycct Captain Clirisliej to a eourt-martini, as 
a means of ascertaining whetlicr the duties of 
bis ollice ba<l been [)n»perly fulfilled ; he sent 
out orders to the adiniral-in-chief sn[»ersede 
that ollicer, not as a measure of disgrace, hut as 
a Jicces#:ary preliminary to the oflieial iiHjuirie-% 
The inquiries were to he I wo in inimher — whether 
(kiptain (Miristie were ros])oiisihle lor the loss of 
the Pnner during tlie November tempest ? .and 
whether be had made a mistake in ordering a 
])ortion of 'J’urkish lrooj)s, who were conveyed 
from Varna lo the Crimea., to land at Bakiklava 
insto.ad of Ku|)atoria ! Before these insfruelions 
could roa<*h tlie Crimea, Captain Clii-istie had 
. been called upon, tirst by Gonei-al Airey, and then 
by Admiral Ijyons, to explain all the eireum- 
staiiccs relating to the loss of the shipjung during 
the storm, especially that of the Prince, with its 
cargo so indispensable to the wants of the army. 
The exjilanations were apparently satisfactory, so 
far as he wjis concerned ; hut what w.as (kaptain 
Christie’s astonishment, some time afterwards, 
to read in the Loudon iiewsjuipcrs that he luitl 
been sujKTseiied, and was to undergo the ordeal of 
trial by court-martial ! On the 2()lh of February 
ho received formal notice from the Admiralty 
of his supercessitui ; and a second notice, a few 
days afterwards,' of the impending court-miirtial. 
Astonished as he was at the court-martial, ho 
yet did not fear the result, because it became 
mgro and more evident tliat, bad bis wishes and 
representations been attended to, the Prince would * 


have been safely within the harbour at tlxQ 
of the storm ; but the suporce^iou deeply wounded 
him. Throughout the month of March he remained 
as transport-agent at Balaklava, until his^succ^or 
arrived; and then, after the cankered wound 
been so long festering, ho set out for England. 
These proceedings had excited mucli sympathy 
among the transport - captains, who respected. 
Captain Christie, and who entirely discountenanced 
the belief that he had caused the calamities 
complained of; the captains of no fewer tliau 
sixty-seven trans])oi*ts ju-csented an address to 
liim just before his departure, expressive of their 
mingled surprise and grief .at tlic treatment ho 
liad received. Wouyded at heart, but conscious 
that his integrity ought lo set him right with his 
country, (ja]>tain Christie sailed on the 1st of April 
for Eiigkiiiil, there to uiulcrgo, as he supjKiscd, a 
eourt-martial ; hut while at Constantinople, oi\ the 
7th, lie received a letter from Sir Kdinund Lyons, 
recpie.s1ing him to return to be tried in the Crimea, 
pursuant io orders received from the govoriiincnt. 
lie did so, hut was almost immediately attacked 
by fevei*, mIucIi prusl rated him throughout the 
reinaiiuler of the montli. Sympatliy reached him 
from all skies, from army and from navy ; he was 
to Jiave hi‘eii tried on the 24th, but was too ill to 
attend. Sinking more and more rapidly, he dicil 
on the 1st of jMay. All the transport-captains, 
V. itlumt waiting to iiupiirc whether or not it were 
eimsisiout with etiquette, Ining all their flags 
half-mast high, and there kept them until after 
the fuiu'rid, wldu'h many of them attended. The 
(hi mean fi‘Ver may ]>erluq)S he said to have carried 
off (!a]>tnin diristio ; hut it is at least as likely to 
have been an infliction of a more delicate and 
ineiirahle kind— a hj'okeii lieart. 

»So far as amends could he made to the memory 
of one thus cruelly destroyed, ample justice was 
rendered at a latirr date. On the 18th of May, a 
few weeks after these events, a debate took place 
in tlic House of Commons, in which Sir James 
Grah.am ex])ressc<l dei*p regret at the whole trans- 
action, laying much of the Manic on Mr Layard, 
hut taking much also to himself. In the course 
of his s[>eeeh Sir James said : ‘A debt of justice is 
due to the memory of a gallant man. No tr*aiis- 
aetion has for a long time given me such deep 
])aiii as tlic very transaction we arc now discussing. 

1 am responsible, and alone responsible, for the 
original appointment of Captain (Christie. Ho. was 
unknown to me except by reputation ; He bqro 
a higli and spotless cliaractcr in bis own gallant 
profession; ho had served well and honourably,^ 
and was reconnnenilcd to me as competent to fill 
the situation to which I appointed him.’ After 
adverting to the comments and alleged cliargcs 
against the deceased officer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said: ^My fear is that I have yielded 
too miKrh to clamour with respect to this officer. 
.... I ordcrcil Captain Christie not to return 
to England, but. to remain abroad, that lie might 
be tried^ by court-martial. And herd is tiie point 
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Vbich most grievos me. 1‘have reason to believe 
that the circumstance of having been superseded, 
in iplrder id bo tried, coupled with the fact of 
(U^siitions having been made^ in this House so 
dispara^ng to his character, really broke the heart 
of this gallant man ; I do believe that his death 
has been the consequence of the circumstances 
to which I have adverted.* The acquittal was 
indeed most complete ; if furdicr evidence thereof 
were required, such would be fouu<l in the fact 
tlwit Captain Clirislie’s name headed the list 
of those who would have been Vccomuicn<lc<l for 
promotion to the order of* K.C.li. had they 
survived. 

Two* series of official investigations, carried on 
during the spring of 185o, w’ero Very important, 
inasmuch as they brought to liglit alunnlant 
evidence of misrule, pointed out many of its 
causes, and suggested niodcs of future improve 
ments. Tlicse investigations were cari-ied on, the 
one in London, by the ‘ Committee for inquiring 
hdo tlic State of tin' Army hefo'*'' Sebastopol,’ 
and the other in ilie Crimea, by’‘t?(jniniissii»ner.s 
appointed for a similar purpose ; tlie one initiated 
by the House of Commons, llie. olUor by the 
minister of war; the one to report to parliament, 
the other to the government. Of the lleiu)rl of 
the * Sebastopol Committee,’ as it Avas for hrovily 
ilesiguatod, use has occasionally l)oeii made in 
previous pages, Avhile its relation to the j»oliti<\s 
of the period will need attention in the next 
Chapter ; hut the ju'csent is the proper place f«jr 
])reseiiting a brief summary of the tcnuUs. It. was 
on the 2Gili of January IS.Io that Mr Iluehuck, 
inembcr for Shclhcld, moved the appointment of 
the Committee here advcrt<Ml to; on tlie 29tli, after 
a long debate, the resolution Avas carried by a 
huge majority. On account of the ininislerial 
e(>inniotion raised by this dec?ision, the Committee 
Avas not able to coinmcnce its labours until tlic 
/5tli of March ; hut from that dale it applied thirty- 
five ilays to the rcceijd of ovidcncc bearing upon 
the state ai^d management of the Crimean army. 
Among the Avitnesses examined Avere six or seven 
cabinet ministers, chiefs ami subordinates in many 
of the govcriiincnt departments, military and 
naval officers who had i*eturncd from the (’rimea, 
and ncAvsiAaper coxTespondents ami other ])crsons 
^vlio had narrated the results of their non-otlicial 
observ^ions near the camp. The examinations 
were made during^ the iiiontlis of March, April, 
and May ; the results Averc from time to time 
communicated to the House of (’ominous ; and 
the final Report was read before the House on the 
18tli of June. 

Every page of the bulky volumes containing 
the ovideii’cc and reports teems Avitli proof of the 
gross disorganisation among the various depart- 
nienl^ whether in Knglaml or in tlie (Crimea, by 
which the British army in the East Avaa governed. 
For convenience of illustration, the Comtnittee 
’ divided the evid^ce and comments into tAvo 
parts— the one relating to the condition of the 
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army itself; the other to the condition of the 
departments controlling the aiTOy. Under the . 
first heading are detailed all those miseries and 
privations of winch so many have necessarily J>cen 
noticed in the pag(?s of this work — misery from 
overwork ami disease until the early part of 
November, and from the 'additional inflictions 
constM|uont on deficiency of food, cloiliing, fuel, 
huts, and medicines during tluj greater part of 
till? winter. The Re]>ort states tliat tlic fatigue 
or overAvork, Avliicli j^rostraled so many iiieii 
early in the Avintor, ^ necessarily resulted from 
the inadequacy of the force for the task assigned 
to it. Tlie Lritisli army Avas a ]>ortion of an 
.allied force. The whole scheme of the siege, 
the exteiit of front to he defeudeil, tlic positions 
to he maintained, ami the works to he umlertakeii, 
de]*endcd on military cunsiderations, ami were 
decided njion in conjunction Avilh our .allies.’ 
The Committee ofierod no opinion on the military 
merits or demerits of these ])7'oeee(lings, hut 
exercised the right of imjuiring wlu llier, a certain 
line of ])rocee(ling having been ilecided upon, the 
English gJivornmcnt adopted ihe p’vmcj* means of 
giving it eifeet. 

Tlic lleport could not remain silent concerning • 
the ill-mljusiment of the loading government 
dejiart ments at home. Tiitil .July 1S51, the 
secretary of slate for the colonies Avas also 
secretary of state for Avar ; hut the cojnhiiied 
duties at that time being too great for any one 
mind to bear, the. ofiiees aa^cvo sej)ar;ited, ami the 
Duke of Newcastle became Secretary for War. 
The formal routine of a long-cstahlislieil ollice 
could not, however, sutler siuldeu disruption Avith- 
out inducing a transition j)orio(l of uncertainly 
and confusion ; ami the duke spccilily found the 
dilliculty of reconciling his duties Avith those of 
the Secretary at War, tlie (Jommaiiiler-in-chief, 
the ’rreasury, the Admiralty, ami Ihe Board of 
Ordnance, lie assumed the general ivsponsihilily 
of managing the war, ’flie cal>inet held no 
councils during twi> important months of the 
autumn ; the organ is;; t ion of the new AVar-otfiec 
was left in .a state of imlecision unpardonable to 
the Avholo calunet, ami to the ]u*iinc-ministcr in 
liarticular ; ami much hf the .suhse<piont misery is 
traceable to the inhannoniuus Avorking that hence . 
arose. The Wnrollice Avas not in a condition to 
form a reserve of truujis ; ami on this account the 
rcinforcoinenfs sent out after the battle of Inkcr- 
mann consisted of troitjis ‘ so young and unformed 
that they fell victims to disease, and Averc swept 
away like flies.’ The war-minister Avas, on the one 
hand, overwhelmed Avith matters of detail ])rosscd 
upon his attention; and, on Ihc other hand — oAving 
to the - uncertain official relations between him- 
self and other persons — left - unacquainted Avith 
tr<ansaetions of Avhich he should have received 
official cogni'/ance. He took upon himself the 
task of remedying many obvious defects, Avithout 
possessing ministerial poAver sufficient to enforce 
his oAvn decisions. JIo, as avoU as .all the other 
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members of the cabinet, was kept in an extra- 
ordinary degree of ignorance concerning the real 
state of aflairs in tlio East, owing to the mingled 
formalism and anarchy of the dex)artmcnts ; and 
Iieuce it arose that so many ])ositivo contradictions 
were given iii parliament by the ministers, to 
Btatcinents which — promulgated by the ])rcss and 
credited by the nation — ])roved to bo correct. Tho 
secretary ai war had definite duiies to fulfil under 
the old arrangement; but Jlic change in July 
throw an uncertainty over liis office ; and many of 
tho ordoi-s issued by him for tho comfort of the 
army wero given under a painful .state of doubt 
whether it lay with him to originate anything of 
the kind. In like manner iho Ordnance depart- 
incut was in an anomalous po.sUioij. L/n*d Ilaglaii 
still remained Master-general, althougli comnirtn<l- 
ing an army in the Crimea ; a sulxstilutc M'as 
appointed, with flic title of Lieutonaut-geiicral of 
the Ordiianeo ; but tliis substitute never knew llio 
precise official relations between himself ainl llie 


other inemljcrs of tln^ ])oard : wJionco it arose that 
disorder aiid collision marke<l tlic proceedings of 

remain.!^- 

year;^nd much of the suii‘orl.V/g ‘^n the Orimea, 

* from tlic want of huts and warm clothing, is 
traccablo to this cause. The Admiralty was 
found to be defectives, not so much in the arrange- 
ments for purely naval matters, as in those 
connected with the transport (le])ai*tment, formerly 
managed by a distinct boar<i, but during Ilie 
peace trauslcrrcd to the Admiralty; liie Committee 
clearly traced many of the Criim^au disasters to 
the fact that the army authorities had no direct 
control over the transport-ships conviying tho 
troops. fTlie commissariat dej)artnicnb many yeai’s 
placed under the Tivjisury, and by the Ihike of 
Newcastle traiisferi*ed to the AVar-oflice, was 
thrown into confusion by this clnmgi* being made 
ill tho midst of a war, necessitating on the ]>art 
df the subordinates a sudden change in their 
allegiance, not always clearly aj)preeialcd by 
them.selvcs. Lastly, the medical dejuirtiiieiit was 
rendered ineffective by the strange fact tliat even 
tho medical iliroclor himself tlid not know which 


among four or five boards ur departments had the 
paramount right to issue orders to him. 

Directing attention next to the ilcpartincntal 
mfinagcmcnt at tho seat of war, the Committee at 
once found extraordinary proof of bewilderment 
among nearly all i^arties. Sir James Graham, First 
Lord of iho Admiralty, had told the Committee 
that tlic admiral-in-chief in the Black Sea held 


a concurrent control with Lord Raglan over the 
whole of the iransporls in that region ; whereas 
this officer, Admiral Duiidas, alleged that ho had 
nothing whatever to do with the transports — ^the 
authority resting wholly on otlicrs. It was clearly 
ascertained hy the Committee that the absence 
of properly fitted ships for the conveyance of sick 
and wounded from the Crimea to Scutari was 
due to this opinion entertained hy the admiral, 
an opinion held even against the suggestions and 
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wishes of the warj-ministcr. Of the cbnftadloja iii 
Balaklava Harbour, and tho November disaster, 
enough has already been said : tho Report sheWs 
that there were hero throe conflicting authorities, 
naval, transport, and milituiy, wholly unfitted to 
work harmoniously, on account of the undefined 
relations existing between them. In tho Bosphorus, 
the transport -system was thrown into confusion 
by a collision between tho admiral-superintendent 
and tlio commissary, each Claiming more than the 
other would concede, and both harassed by the 
want of prompt supplies from England, In tile 
Crimea, tlio commissariat arrangements were 
consideriMl by the Committee injudicious : there 
was only one store department for the* whole 
army ; this was under the coinmissary-gencral, 
Avlio became thus resjionsible for almost every 
imaginable deficiency in the supjdics ; insomuch 
that tlie quartermaster-general, and tho heads of 
many other dcj)ai“imcnt.s, shook off most of tjie 
blame when matters went wrong, arid laid it 
on the sliouUlers of the commissary. -whoso office 
liem;e one of arduous difficulty and anxiety. 

The Committee’s Report then treats in succession 
of the land-transport, im[»criect in its organisation 
in tlic first instance, and not susceptible of being 
usefully remodelled until the winter had Avell- 
nigb i^'issetl over; of tlic road from Balaklava to 
tho camp, Avlrieh av rough t so much ruin to the 
army, and of whicli, Avhen tho commissary pointed 
out its <lefeels to the quartermaster-general, this 
otficor <loclarcd ho had not hands sufficient to 
conduct the repair ; of divisional depots of food, 
wliieli should have heeii formed by the commis- 
sariat at the camp, butAvhieli could not be so formed 
on account of the Avant of means of tran.sj)ort ; 
of the raAV-cofiee question, concerning Avhich ^thc 
more immetliate comfort of tho troops appears 
to have been overlooked, Avhile ingenious argu- 
nunits on tlic A olatilo aroma of the berry and on 
the Turkish mode of packing cofleo were jw^sing 
backAvar<ls and forwards betAveeu Commissary- 
general Filder and the Treasury;’ of tho deficiency 
of fresh meat <and vegetables at iho camp, due in 
part to confused management, and in part to tho 
Avani of means of transport ; of tho deficiency of 
forage, attributable in great degree to a series of 
Avraiiglos between the commissary-general and the 
quartermaster-general, each of. whom deemed the 
other to ho Avrong ; of the hCspitals at the camp 
and at Scutari, Avith their dismal story of horrors ; 
and of several otlicr matters — all eluoidatod hy 
the answers to no loss than 21,000 questions. 

It is Avorthy of observation, that, although this 
Committee was appointed at a time of great 
imblic excitement and anger, when condemnation 
Avas freely and severely cast in all quarters on 
government and military officers, tho Report 
deals leniently with individuals. If any of tho 
authorities failed in an effective exorcise of 
their duties, extenuating circumstances are in 
most cases pointed out, shewing to how larg<’ 
an ex^t the officials were embarrassed by bjx 
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ill-defiojed classification and adjustment of duties. 
It became evident that, in a large majority of 
Instances, the same, persons who had failed would 
* h^rp succeeded in their work if the system had 
been better: in other words, the machine was 
faulty, rather than those who worked it. 

While the Sebastopol Committee ,was thus 
pursuing investigations in London, the Crimean 
Commissioners were similarly employed at the 
seat of war. Appointed by Lord Paiiinure, who 
succeeded the Duke of Newcastle as wav-minister, 
the two commissioners, 8ir John McNeill aiul 
Colonel Tulloch, endeavoured to discover, on 
the spot, the probable causes of the calamities 
which had befallen the small hut noble Ih itLsh 
army ; they arrived in the Crimea early in March 
(1^56), armcTl with extensive powers to examine 
witnesses, and call for documents. The first 
Ueport, sent to the government about midsuuimer, 
related chielly to the commissariat dei)arlmcnt; 
whereas the second ]lep,ort, eoiifiiie<l for the most 
])art to the quartcnnastcr-gcncrars d(?partmont, 
was from various causes delayed until January in 
tlie following year. 

. The Commissioners’ Reports go 4>vcr nearly the 
same ground as tliat of tlic parliamentary Com- 
mittee, anil lead to nearly the same conclusions ; 
but, being on the spot, llio eoimuissLoiiers were 
ciiabled to investigate many of the transaclions 
more minutely and fully. One of the first facts 
ascertained is narrated in terms distiiud cuougli 
to carry conviction to every ndnd * riio infor- 
mation we obtained at Scutari and Coiistaniiiioplo 
was of great im]>ortance to our future ])rococdings ; 
wc ascertained tliat tlic sick arriving from the 
Crimea were nearly all snlVering from diseases 
cliieny attributable to diet, anil that the food_ 
snpldied to tlio army duringdbc winter, consisting 
jiriiicijailly of salt meat and biscuit, with a very 
insuflicient proportion of vegetal >les, Avas calcu- 
lated, in the circumstances in Avbieli the troops 
were placed, to produce those disivascs ; it was 
tlierefure evidently desir.ablo to increase the 
^JUj^ldics of fresh meat and vegetables, and to 
substitute fresh bread for biscuit.’ Wlien, during 
the course of their labours, the comtnissioners 
j traced the ill eftbets of injiirinus economy, in 
! relation to the nature of the food s\i])plicd to 
Soldiers, they well observe : ‘ Ucgardo<l inei’cly 

in a. pecuniary point of view, irrespective of 
bighcp considenatious, moral and political, the 
• miwt wasteful of all expenditure is 11 k 5 expeiuli- 
tupo of men. There is hardly any conceivable 
price that it may bo necessary to ])ay for what 
is required to i>rcservc tlic health and efiicicncy of 
the soldier that is not advantageously laid out. 
Every soldier has cost a large sum licfore he is 
balded in the Crimea fit for duty, and it costs a 
like sum to replace him. The value of the other 
considerations cannot be estimated in money, for 
they are above all price.* 

To detail anew, with those two Reports as a 
the disasters of the Crimean winter will 


bo unnecessary in these pages ; they have been 
suflicicntly noticed ; but it would not be right to 
pass over in silence the extraordinary evidence 
brought to light by the Commissionoi's, shewing 
that there were, citlieu at J3alaklava or at Scutari, 
largo supplies of many commodities at the very 
time when the troops w ere dying for want of them. 

Of ihe ordin.ary rations of tbod and drink for 
tlic soldiers — salt meat, biscuit, and rum — ^there 
was at no time a deficiency in llie genei'al store ; 
but unfortunately this store was at Balaklava 
or in the sliips, and could not always be carried 
to the camp wdien Avantod ; lienee it arose, 
c.si>ccially iir the 4tb and light divisions, that the 
;mcii Avere frequently placed upon threc-ipiartcr, 
two third, or oiic-haU* rations, and on one day 
had no food at all. TIkj troops were longing and 
praying for "an alternation of fresh meat wdtli 
salt, at a time when the coinmissary-gencral 
had no less than 8000 bullocks somewdicre in 
Tiirkty, which lie could not bring over in default 
of iran.<porbsliii>s and baggage-animals ; and thus 
it lia])])eiicd that, tlirougliout. December, January, 
and February, the soldiers on duty received less 
than one pound of fresh meat per on an 

aveiagc. The men received two ounces of rice 
daily, until the middle of November, jiartly as 
a medicament and partly na vegetable food : 
tliev valned it liigbly ; but, on account of some 
anfortunale ijificial didiculty, tlio siip^dy AVas 
AvitiilicM during the tcrril>lo Avintcr mouths, 
although there Avore stores at Balaklava and 
Scutari amounting to :37i),oOO pounds. Equally 
urgent Avevi^ the overworked, underfed soldiers in 
tlicir craving for fre>h vegetables ; but it a]qicars 
that, according to the army regulations, vegetables 
do not eon.dituto an item in the soldier’s rations, 
and it is tliercforc no ])art of the onlinary 
duty of tliC commissariat to issue or even to 
provide them ; as, liow'evcr, it would be a mockery 
to ask the soldiers to buy where tlierc Avas no 
maj-kei, the coiinnissai'iat occasionally provided 
fiLvli A'cgctables. Here misrule governed as 
elocwhei’e ; for (he issue of these necessaries 
did not commence until most of the men hail 
been al lacked Avilli scurvy for Avant of them ; 
and even then, ca7\g<KS rotted at Balaklava, aud 
pounds of pi’oscrved and dried pobitoes 
remained for some 'Aveeks in sforo at Bala- 
klava unissued, owing to otlicial difiicultics and 
dcJicicnt traiJS|H)rt — besides (In, 000 pounds of 
f:?colcb barley at Balaklava and Scutari, equally 
unlouclied at the very lime when most needed. 
Early in December, Avbcii scurvy Avas Avorkiug 
terrible ravages among the ill-treated troops, a 
suj>ply of 20,000 pountls of lime-juice, the most 
invaluable of all rcmc*ilMJS for that disease, arrived 
from England; yet did this supply remain in slore 
at Balaklava until the first Avcck in February ; 
the surgeons Avcrc urgently entreating, yet it does 
not appear certain that the higher authorities 
were aware, during a i)criod of eight Aveeks, of 
the arrival of the supply. When the green coffeo 
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was sorely trying the patience, of the soldiers, 
there were 2700 pounds of tea lying in store at 
Balakhiva; a M'clooinc treasure it would have 
been, yet none was issued. - The supply of fuel 
was, throughout the. winter, rendered precarious, 
not only by the difficulties of tlic situation, but 
by this absurdity: ‘the commissariat maintained 
that it was not the practice of the service to 
issue fuel to troops in the ; that a soldier 
was not entitled to a rafiuu of fuel unless in 
a hamek.* J^ord Uaglan overru]e<l a })recedeiit 
HO obviously unsuiled to tlic condition of troops 
perishing with cold ; yet was it tlie 29tli of 
December before rations of fuel began to be 
issued to the troops near Ihilaklava, wliile those 
nearer Sebastopol sntfeicd from the want to a 
much later date, and in a more intense degree. 
The men were enforced to drink riiin, wliether 
or not they preferred nialt-li([Uor, Mliieli the 
Huvgcoiis mu(;h wished slioiild alternate with the 
other beverage; yet no porter could he ohtainc'd, 
although— astonishing to relate — 147,<KK> gallons 
remained in store at Sentari from the end of 
November until flio iniMdlo of Aju-il ! As a means 
of provhling fvdaer for the horses belonging 
--^Tlie/ cavalry, artillery, and eommissaiiat de|)art- 
ments, the commissary-gcueral contracted for the 
purchase of l,()(H),()0t) pouiuls of hay at Jiuynk- 
tcliakmej, on the Sea of Marmora, aihl oiJ'TcmI 
hydriiulic-])rcsses from Kngland to compress it 
into cubical masses for shipment; hut when, after 
many difficulties with an insolvent contractor, 
the greater ^tortion of this hay had been delivered 
at the town above nained, it was huind — as if 
.ill-luck were to attend all llie arrangements — Hint 
the hydraulic-presses luol been set up at (^ni- 
stantinoplo, fifteen miles distant. Since the ]»resses 
had not been carried to the hay, the hay w<»uld 
require to be brought to the presses ; but as there 
were no means of eftccting this, the hay remained in 
Turkey, and the ])oor cavalry liorses in the Crimea 
gnfiwcd each other’s tails in default of more 
jiuitciblc food. Nevertheless, fod<lcr was at hand in 
certain quantities : wdion Dalaklava was captured, 
late in Heptemher, several hundred quarters of 
buckwheat and millet-seed were found there, in 
a large stone-building near the beach ; there this 
store remained, not only tlironghont the winter, 
but until June- 18ot0, although it might certainly 
have been rendered availalile for the starving 
lioi'scs. Thus, while the government officers Averc 
in possession of fodder, cither at Dahiklava or in 
THirkcy, the ill-used animals received too little to 
support their strength; besides those dying from 
wounds in battle, no fewer than 2011 horses, 
belonging to the cavalry, artillery, and commis- 
sariat, died during the whiter from starvation 
and sickness aloiio, out of a total of 7377. 

Such were a few of the ustuundiiig facts ascer- 
tained by the Crimean Commissioners in relation 
to tha commissariat department. Those depicted 
in the Second Report, concerning the quarter- 
master-general’s department, Avero perhaps less 


flagrant, but not less instructive as examples 
of army misrule. It appears that nearly 120 
lio8pital-marqw(5cs, and 11,000 officers’ 
diei*s* tents, were issued ; yet, owing to . a sorijM. of 
disasters and mistakes, there wera but few ftttod 
for their pur]x>sc wdicn tlio necessities of winter 
aii-ived. The materials for 1500 wooden huts 
reached tlic Criincji, . each capable of accom- 
modating about twenty lucii; but as the rafters 
and the upright tiinl)ci*s were often brought by 
dillercnt vessels, at intervals of many wrecks apart, 
and as tlic already overworked trooj»s and horses 
could not carry up to the plateau a weight of 
2500 tons of timber, the army liad the boiieiit of 
very few huts until the winter was nearly over. 
Allhongli the supplies of warm clothing sent out 
from l^higland, and actually landed at .Halaklavu, 
despite all the tempests and (lifficujtics, were 
asceriained by the Coiiiniissioners to have been 
.iinpl^' snnioifiit for all the troops, by the cud of 
Xovemher or the beginning of December, yet, | 

as the )U‘eee*ling pjigos liavc ain]>ly shewn, .the | 

soldiers were on duly in tattered garnienls ! 
ihronghoiit Dccomher and the grcjitcr part of i 
January. No les.s tluni 2*1, ooo thick w’arni rugs, | 
available as blankets by night and as wrappers by i 

day, arrived during November and the two follow- } 

ing monlh?; ; yet only 800 were issued to the ])Oor | 
shivering Irooi^s, Nearly 25,000 hlankels arrived 
in the Ja.st week of December, but were not issued 
niiill four t)r five weeks later. Mure than 11,000 
j)alliasse.s c:-^‘Mj)ed the ]»crils of tho Noveilil'er 
sloriii, an<l were landed safely at Dalaklava, yet 
tliey remaiiie<l in shire llironghout tho entire 
winter; none were issued, although the .tj'oops 
too frequently slept on the bare, cold, wet 
ground. About 0000 greatcoats and 2000 watch- 
eloaks remained in .store during December and 
•lamiary ; besides more than (JOOO at Scutari, 
nnissuetl <luring many weeks of miserable weather. 
TIic officials pointed to an army system, * that the 
regulations of the service, as establislicd by the 
Queen’s warrant, did not authorise the issue of 
regimental greatcoats more fi'equently than onci* 
ill three years :* there was no master-mind at the 
head of tho army, sufficiently resolute to break 
through a rule so absurdly nnsuited to the cir- 
cumstances of the ca.se. A fc^upply of (5000 coatoe.j 
and (5000 trousers, scut out from England as soon 
as the wants became known, aiTivcd safely in 
November ; yet three-fourths of the entire number 
were found unopened and unused so late as six 
months afterwards, Avhen tho perils of winter were 
long past ! Nearly 30,000 pair of boots arrivetl 
safely in November and the. two following months ; 
yet wei'o many of the Guardsmen walking about 
with naked feet in the snow on Now-ycav’s Day. 

Tho .above extraordinary facts, if announced 
by a newspaper correspondent, would have been 
received with a storm of indignant deiiial by the 
homo govomment, as not only untrue, but abso- 
lutely impossible. Coining, however, from impartial 
commissioners appointed by tho goverument itself, 
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tliQ i^eVdatiou jmade a great and painful impres- 
jnon both upon '.the tninistors and upon tho public. 
Brought to light in this way, tlio facts require to 
be noted hero, becau.se they shew not only that the 
nation had provided amply for every want of the 
army, but iso that the supplies had really been 
sent out to tho East, if not so promptl}*^ .as wjis 
needed, at least in sufficient time to avert most of 
the dreadful calamities of the winter. Tlio delays 
in the delivery occurred at the seat 6f war, eilher 
through the culpability of individuals, or through 
the anarchy in the system. JCvery .additional 
jiivcHtigation tended to show that the latft'r Av.as 
the more prolific source of niiscliiof, .an<l lli.at 
nearly tho same evils would have arisen if other 
men had, without s]iecial prcpiircation, occu])ied 
tho several offices. The commissioners did, nover- 
ihcless, although in cautious language, ]>ass 
condemnation on some of the liigher officers, 
especially the commissary -general, the <juarter- 
in.astcr-general, and the cavalry Commanders, as 
having attgraonted the miseries of the army by a 
mistaken interpretation of their duties in a time 
of peril. This condemnation led t(» a furl her 
series of inquiries l)y cuminissioners, denials, 
rejoinders, and conn t(‘r- charges — rendering it 
ahundiuitly evident that whatever measure of 
victory might attend the arms of the Allies, the 
memory of the Crimean winter of iSot o would 
• leave many hitter ‘feelings in tho nation, the 
govcniinent, the (jflieers, and the trooi)s. 

It is difficult wholly to lose sight of the question, 
how far tho eommaialer was himself responsible 
for the wrotclicd condition of the army ? All 
the evidence goes to jirove that, for two months 
after the battle of Inkermaim, Ijord IJagl.an was 
rarely seen in the camp. Kitlior lie <lid know 
the state of his .army, or he did not ; if not, 
then did he fail in that watelifiil attention 
the French generals so romarkahly exhibited ; 
whereas, in the other alternative, ho must have 
received liis information mainly thrfmgh his 
subordinate officers, lie could not ho blind to 
tlic fact tliJit those subordinates were in collision 
and in confusion .among themselves ; and a man 
of high military genius wouhl, it miglit be 
supposed, li.avo interposed with stern decision, 
and insisted on such a dep.arture from paralysing 
routine as would have enabled the daily Avants of 
the troops to have been supjdicd, Such might be 
the judgment passed ; hut whether it would he .a 
just vonlict, depends on many other con side i-ations. 
Lord Raglan did not live to return to Englan*!, 
to speak for himself; moreover, there nuiy he 
a doubt how far ho was empowered to depart, 
' on the spot, ftoin a strict and long-establislie<l 
system of military rules ; and in the third ]»Iacc, 
bo was acting in conjunction Avith anotlier gciicrjil, 
commander of another army having at least equal 
authority with himself, Avhich may not unfrcqucntly 
have given rise to embarrassments he could jiot, 
out of delicacy, make public. Until time shall 
have allowed all tbose explanatory circumstances 


to have developed themselves, the portion of 
bliime, if any, attributable to the British com- 
mander for tho disasters of the Crimean winter, 
cannot fairly he known. Lieutenant - colonel 
I family, Avriting several months later, but while 
hostilities were still going on, used these remark- 
able words : ‘ What is most to be regretted is, 
that the course of the campaign li.as not been such 
as to (\cvoloi) Avliat of military genius England 
may ]>ossess. Russia h.as her Todtlchcn, the good 
K<»ldier avIjo, in her hour of need, Avas. equal to 
the emergency ; the creator of the vast Avorks that 

have so long repelled us To us opportunity 

has been denied for showing ]wc-cniinence, and 
tlic' coining general is still iinrevealcd.’ * 

Whatever ma\" have been the nature and 
extent of the investigations made by committees 
and commissi oners, the unaniirunis verdict of tlic 
iiHpiirers and of tho nation is highly eulogistic of 
tlui .adrnir.ahlc soldiers — those troo]>s who, Avlicther 
their commander and officers conducted the opera- 
tions skilfully or otherwise, boro .so manfully the 
sutferings that fell to their lot ; and, Avliatcver 
may have been the qualifications of the stalf, tho 
regimental ofiicors af)|)car to have been, for the 
greater ])nrt, worthy of the men Avliuiii they 
commandcil. The present brief narrative of tho 
calamities of the (himean witilcr cannot he bettor 
closed than by an extr.act from the Commissioners’ ' 
Reports, adverting in tins subject: 

‘Tlio sufferings of llio jinny in the coiirBC of the 
\vint(‘r, and espooinlly during the months of Deconiher 
and tliimiary, must have been intense. We havo not 
noted .all the iiartieuhirs relalod lo us, many of which 
were unconnected with our inquiry; hut we may state 
that it h.Ms been only by slow degrees, and after the 
frequent repetition of similar (lotails, as ono witness 
after .another revealw<I tlie facts that li.ad come under 
liis own observ.Mtion, that we have been able lo form 
any udeqiiate eoneeptiou of the distress and misery 
undergone by tho tnjops, or full}' to appreciate the 
unparalleled I'ourage and eonst.auey whh wliicli they 
liave endured their sufferings. (Ircat Britain has often 
had reason to be proud of her army, but it is iloubtfiil 
w’hetlier Ibe whole range df military history furnish^ 
an example of an army exhibiting, throughout a long 
eainp.aign, qualities as high ns have distinguished the 
forees under Lonl Raglan’s eominand, Tlie strength 
of the men gave w.ay under exec^ssive labour, wateliing, 
€*xposiire, nud privation; hut they never murmured, 
their spirit never failed, and the .enemy, though far 
oiitnuinhering them, never delected in those whom he 
encountered any signs of weakness. Their numbers 
were reduced by disease and by casuaUies to a luind- 
,fiil of men, eomparetl with tlie great extent of the 
linos which, they eonstrueted and defended; yet tho 
army nevcT abated its confideneo in itself, and never 
des('ended from its acknowledged military pre-eminence. 

Jlotir men and officers, wdien so reduced that they 
w'erc linrdly fit for the lighter duties of the camp, 
scornetl to be excused the severe ami perilous work of 
the trenches, lest they should throw an undue amount 
of duty upon their comrades; yet they maintained every 
foot of ground against .all tlic efforts of the enemy, and 
with numbers so small that perhaps no other troops 
would even have made the attempt. 

Suffering and privation have frequently led to crime, 

* Campaign of Sehaafepol, p. S88. 
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in armies as in other communities, but offences of a 
serious cliaracter have been unknown in the British 
army in the Crimea. Not one capital ollbncc has been 
committed, or oven alleged to have been committed by 
a soldier, and intemperance has been rare. 

lOvery one who knows anything of the constitution 
of the army must feel that, when troops so conduct 
themselves throughout a long campaign, tlie .officers 
must have done their duty, and set the example. The 
conduct of tlio men, tlierefore^ implies the highest 
encoraiuTn that can be passed upon their officers. They 
have not only shared all the clanger and c^xiiosurc, and 
most of the privations wliicii the men had to undergo, 
but wo every wlicre fouinl indications of their solici- 
tude for the welfare of those who w'ore under tlndr 
command, and of tlioir cujistant readiness to emplo}' 
their private means in promoting the comfort of tiicir 
men.* 

C) V K U A X I <* N S A X K U V A 'J' O It I A. \) V it i N 
TllK VVINXKll. 

Whilo these complicated mis(‘ri(is at tlie cami», 
lialaklava, and Scutari, avcic engaging general 
attention — cxciling llio iinlignatioii of some, tlio 
heroic charity of otliers, and the astonishment 
of all — there was a separate series of incidents 
occurring in another district of tlie (Jrimea, for 
tho most part noistdcs.dy and limited in ai'<*a 
UTul in importance, hut not oii that accurant 
necessarily without iiiHuonce on the general 
success of the war waged by England, France, 
ajul Turkey against llussia.. 

It was explained in a form<n* ])nge*^^ lhat when 
the great armament sailed from Varna an<l 
lialtsdiik, a landing in the (h*imca was projected 
at Eupatoria, Imt (lint stralcgie consi<lorafions led 
to tJie adoption td’ Ohl Fort in prefercnco. ISTcvor* 
tlioless, tlib retention of Kiipatoria was dctonriincd 
on, as a measure likely to ijrovo ajlvantagooiis. 
Considcre*! as an inhigral part of the llus>ian 
dominions, Eupatoria was the chief town in one 
of tho four disti-icts inlo which the Crimea Avas 
divided. It was mostly inhahiied hy fai'iners 
q^id shepherds, jmssessing an inniieiiso number of 
oxen and sheep, aiul a large area of ill-eultivatcd 
land. The populaiion^ in the autumn of 1854, Avas 
about 9000, hut toAMards the close of the year it 
amounted to 20,()0(>, 30,000, or oven moj-o : a 
grejit number of the inhahiiauts of districts Avaste<l 
by tho Russians having sought refuge Avithin its 
walls, under the ])rotectioii of the Allied poAvei*s. 
The rcg\dar inhabitants Avere mostly Crini Tatars^ 
and Karaite Jews: the former differing from the 
main tribes of Tatars, and the latter from tho 
general or orthodox JcAVS,t hy certain cliarac- 
tonstics. Tho Eupatorian Tatars, though Moham- 
medans like the Turks, and belonging to tho same 
Asiatic stock, differ greatly in aspect ; the Osinanli, 
with his oval face, w eU-shaped nosG, and large eye, 
jffesenting a striking contrast to the broad face, 
shoi-t tunied-np nose, and long oblique eyes of 
the Tatar. Still, being Mohammedans, the Tatars 
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of Eupatoria were likely to view in a ftiendly 
spirit the arrival of the Turks in that town. The 
importance of Eupatoria, however, to the Allies, 
depended rather on its position than on the 
character of its inhabitants. It vm susceptible 
of being rendered a stronghold, in virtue of the 
])CcuUar character of the region around it, provided 
it Avero hold by a power commanding the sea- 
approaches. The neighbourhood, for miles around, 
is so nearly destitute of AA^ater, that an enemy, 
besieging the jilacc, would he subject to gre^t 
difficulty in procuring that requisite — necessitated 
either to bring water fi*om si distance, or to dig 
Avells through a formidable thickness of limestone. 
AVhen Marslial Munich attacked Eupatoria, during 
the first Russian invasion of tho Crimea, his army 
nearly *])orished through want of Avater, on tho 
Avay from l*erekop to that toAAUi ; during eleven 
clays’ march the troo[)s met Avith but little fresh 
Avatcr, and were IVequeijily tantalised by llndiug 
the brooks Avliich met their view to ho mere 
ovcriluAvings of salt-lakes. On the other hand, i 

during the fierce heat of June, .luly, and August, j 

tlie short herbage of tlio steppe becomes so dry, j 

scorched, and inflammable, that an army on | 

march avouIcI be in imminent peril of setting it | 

on fire, by tlie hasty operations of camp-life. Thus, 
oAving to the snoAv and intense cold of winter, 
the burning slei»pc in summer, and tho AA^ant of 
Avnlcv all the year round, *a land-approach to - 
I\uj»atoria by a hostile force becomes Axry pre- 
carious. AViioever holds this town, also occupies , 

a formidable ])()sitioii in relation to Perekop* 1 

Siiideropol, and IlaktclH'^scrai, commanding to i 

some cxlcjil the interior of the Crimea, and j 

the lines of cuiiimunicalioii .from Pcj'ekoi> to 
Sebastopol. 

ImmcMliatcJy after tlie landing at Old Fort, 
Coimnand(*i’ Osiiiont took possession of Eupatoria 
in the name of I ho French government, with tw’o 
companies of tho 3!)lh regiment of tho lino ; he 
installed tlie Tatar autliorities, expelled those of 
Russia, and then retired Avith his troops ; but on 
the lOtli, the jilace was formally occupied by the : 
Allies as a military position. Tho garrison for • 
a considerable time hardly exceeded GOO men, j 
consisting chiefly of seamen, marines, and sappers ; \ 

but tliey threw U]) works sufficiently strong to 
keep the Cossacks at a distance, formed a corps of | 
Tatar irregulars to j^rotect the flocks outside’ the | 
town, and acted in conjunction with a small fleet { 
ill the harbour to strengthen tho position gene- 
rally. The Allies Iiaving taken possession of the 
toAvn, of course did not scrupk to avail themselves 
of its adA'antages for their oAvn accommodation. 
Olio of the public buildings, a many-pUlarcd, 
Oriental-looking structure, became the French 
head-quarters ; Captain Brock settled in one of the 
private residences ; the quarantine buildings and 
grounds Avero set apart as tho head-quarters of the 
marines ; while the custom-house was ^placed 
the disposal of Captain Payne. Most of the public 
buildings, except tho Joavb' synugogue and schools, 
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were situated on the promenade or strand^ which 
had been a favourito public walk for the inbabi- 
tanis. Several thousand Tatars entered tho town 
early in October, to seek shelter from tho Cossacks, 
who wpro burning all tho villages, and thus neces- 
sarily increased the number of mouths to he fed ; 
hut as they brought with them 20,000 oxen and 
100,000 slicep, their arrival was warmly welcomed. 
In what manner a small force about tliat time 
repelled an attack by the (Jossacks, has already 
been told.* The more certain it became that the 
Allies determined to ()ccuj>y Eupatoria, the more 
incumbent was it on Russia to maintain a force in 
the immediate vicinity. Hence the establishment of 
;i cavalry camp at Oraz, nine or ten miles inland, 
consisting of two regiments of driigooiis, Ibiir of 
lancers, and a corps of about lOoo Cossacks, witli 
thirty- two li eld-guns — the wliulc under (Icneral 
llizba. It was from tliis camp iliat the repeated 
attacks against Eu]>atoria wc‘re made; if they could 
not eflect anything decisive against tho town itself, 
the Russians, and especially llie (Cossacks, dwstwiyed 
tho cvo]>s, rooted up the trees, hnriUMl the village?, 
and sacked all tho houses, to a <lisfanc(; of forty 
or fifty miles from the jdacc, remlering that ]»art 
of the Crimea little hetf('r than a desert. Tho 
garrison was kept (;onstaiitly on the alert, either t«> 
repel attacks on the town, or to atlhrd pivdeution 
to the flocks and herds in ilio inuiiediale vicinity. 
(Gradually, infantry was brought by the Kussians 
to aid the ciivalry ami artillery, and thus a small 
army AV as accumulated, threatening tin* occuimnts 
of Eu])atoria. It has already^ been sttitetl that 
during tho hurricane of the 14tli of November the 
ships stationed at this jdaeo snllerod severely, that 
the Henri Qmtrc Avas reduced to a men? hulk, ainl 
tliat the Cossacivs made many eowardly attavl^s 
on the mariners and others esca[iing from the 
Avrocks. These calamities snrrnounted, the Allies 
felt Eupatoria to he ttx) important a ])(jsilioii to 
he negleetcd, and Huy sent j’eiiiforeonicnts to the 
small garrison fr<jm time to time, with a, fb.v 
skilful engineers to din'ct the fortifications. 

As the year a]iproacbcd its close, the anguienta- i 
lions of the garrison hcciiino more frequciit and 
important. On the 25th and 2titU of November, 
two Turkish battalions arrivctl from Kamieseh 
and BalaklaAM.. Early in December, the Russians 
made an attempt on tho town, Avliieh Avas as 
usual repulsed ; and after that the Turkish forces 
l)ccame too powerful to render a repetition of i 
such attacks Avortli attcinj)tiiig, unless tho Russian 
forces were increased in ccpial ratio. Tho Allied 
commanders having agreed, at a eoiincil of Avar,* 
that Omar Pacha’s ariny should occupy the toAvn, 
the first division of that army began to arrive 
on the 9th of December ; others disembjirkcd as 
rapidly os transport facilities could he obtaiiieil, 
until an avmy-corps was formed under Mehemct 
Perik Pacha. It being impossible to accominodato 
the whole" of OmaPs army in a toAvu of such 
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limited size, camps were formed??^ 
good positions, AveU defended hotHf^ 
lines and isolated redoubts on a ^ Jjronch 
hills. Eupatoria became, in fact, 
stroYigest places in tho Crimea. Tho ^ Jfcl 
and broken llmri Quatre still rendered good 
service, for it was beached in such a position 
as to enable the guns to command tho road 
heading southAvard Irom the town, and thereby 
clear that road from the clouds of roving Cossacks. 
Some of the redoubts were armed Avitli long brass 
24-pouiidcr guns taken from Turkish sliips wrecked 
during the huiTiciine, while tho Leander and tho 
Bclkrophoii stipplicd other guns of largo calibre, 
'flic arrival of Turkish reinforcements Avas expe- 
dite<l by the fact that Li])raiidi’s corps, after 
breaking np its encampment in the ]dain of the 
Tchernaya, ilierchy greatly relieving the Allies at 
Ralaklava and on the ]daloiui, Avithdrow in tho 
direction of Eupatoria ; tlie Allies, apprehending a 
strong attack on that town, uiigmeiited the forces 
and the defences as quickly as possible. Some 
of Omar's troops wore cjjgageil immediately after 
their landing ; for the Cossacks, having, as a spec- 
tator tiu’iiied it, ‘an eye to mutton,’ apiu’oachod 
as closely to the lou n as safety pei'mitted, seized 
a iloei: of sheep, and tlrovo them landward with 
their lances. The Tatar Irregular Horse, organised 
within the town, galloped after tho Cossacks ; 
a contest ensued, each party endeavouring to 
snalcli the sheep from tlic other ; the Turkish 
troops marched out, the marines iii the redoubts 
lire<i briskly, and the final result Avas the repulse 
of the Cossacks and the recovery of the ‘mutton.’ 
During the daytime, the Eupatorian sheep-owners 
kept their ilocks in the lields between tho toAvn 
and the detached redoubts, relying on tho latter 
to defend them; hut, during the night, being . 
siispieious of the alertness of tho Cossacks, the 
slieidierds brought the aniiiiuls Avithiu range of 
tljo lowiMlefcnees. 

When rumours hccnino rife of 50,000 chogen . 
Turkish troops, under the sultan’s host general, 
being about to go from Varna to Eupatoria, together 
Avitli an additioiuil dotaehmeut of Ercncli troops, 
t]u> besiegers of Sebastopol Avcrc dated at tho 
reasonable ])robability of one of tAvo results— 
either thfit Omar Dacha Avould advance south- 
ward . and attack Sebastopol on tho Russian 
roar, or that ho Avould intercept any Russian 
reinforcements coming rid Ferekop. Possibly 
]>otU projects eiitereil into tho thoughts of the 
commanders ; although later events could alone 
determine wdnch of them, if either, Avould be 
feasible.' Colonel Dieu Avas a])pointed by the 
French, and Colonel Simmonds by the Enghsli, 
as Allied commissioners to accompany Omar on 
this expedition." Omar himself, however, did not 
go t9 Eupatoria until many weeks after the 
council of war at whieh tho maiiojuvre ww 
determined on. The Osmanlis continued i their 
embarkation throughout tho months of December 
and January^ as often as tho boisterous winds 
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and waves would permit, selecting as their ports, 
of departure Varna, Baltschik, and Bourgas— 
the two former for troops pf all kinds, l>ut the 
last for cavalry only. It was sorry work, how- 
ever ; for as the Turks seldom thitik of niaking 
an eiBcient pier, the shipment of the troops, 
horses, ordnance, ammunition, and stores, was a 
diflicult and tedious proceeding, interrupted hy 
numerous petty^^isasters. Large steamers were 
employed as transports, each accommodating 
1200 to 1/J(K) men. The troops took a month’s 
provision Avith them, consisting of vciy little else 
than hiscuit, for tlie Turkish commissariat is' 
of tlie simplest possible character. Omar Pacha, 
however, knowing that the Allies liad found 
the west and south-west parts of the Crimea 
veiy scantil3' siii^plicd Avitli available food, made 
arrangements for accumulating at Varna and 
llallscliilc lai‘gc stores of wheat, flour,' butter, 
preserved meat, and other article.? of. food; like- 
Avisc Avood and cliarcoal for fuel ; and he erected 
a sleaiu-mill and . slanglitcr-liouscs at Varna. 
Bulgaria, being a fruitful province, Avas able to 
fnniisJi these supplies ; but its resources became 
much reduced thereby. He also drcAv a lesson 
fnun the calaniilies of the British at BalaklaA^a, 
and i)rovi(led an immense number of bnifaloos, 
to be taken oA’er Avith llie troops to Kupatoria, 
and there employed as beasts of burden ami 
of draught : tliough it remained to bo proAxnl 
Avbetlicr tho^e animals wouUl render useful 
service in a country Avliere few or none of tho 
kind bad bi*en lud'ore kept. The generalissimo 
gave out to his soldiers as many fur-lined coats 
as be could obtain, and useful hoods which, 
detached from the coats, covered all parts of the 
head except the face. Kegimcnt after regiment 
of the Turkish army thus crossed tho Black Sea 
from tho Bulgarian shores to Kupatoria, the 
whole amounting to three diAusions of infantry 
and one of caA'alry. One division, the earliest to 
«lo])ai;t, Avas that Avhich lias been mentioned as 
having Mehemct Fcrik Pacha for its general ; the 
brigadiers Avero TeiTik Paclia ami Bob ram Pdclia 
— the latter fin Englislmian, General Cannon, Avho 
bad fought in the Danubian campaign. The 
generals of tho other two infantry divisions were 
Sail I’aclia and one of the many Ismail Pachas ; 
while the cavalry Avas under Halim Pacha. 
Nearly fill tlie ti’oops were either picked regi- 
ments, or picked soldiers from several regiments, 
ami constituted a martial-looking body of men, . 
The army AVfis A\'eak, hoAvever, in tliat which 
•constitutes the chief weakness of most Turkish 
armies; its ofTicers comprised too small a,numbe|: 
of men who could be relied upon |br courage 
military skill, and honesty. The system so long 
puraued by tho Ottoman Porte, of giving militi^iy 
command to tlie sultan’s favourites, irrespective 
of the merits of those so rewarded, ' was still 
continued ; thus neutralising in £^e^ measure 
tlio good qualities of the troops. Omar Pach% 
tho best of tho Turkish generals, was himself not 
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an Osmanli, although a Mohammedan ; and his 
'W'cll-arranged plans were frequently tliwartcd hy 
tlic jealousy of those who w'ould fain preserve the 
more truly Oriental systcin—a system favourable 
to inediocjrityjJntriguc, and peculation. 

There were many instructive facts connected 
with this embarkation of the Turkish army from 
Bulgaria f(>r the Ci’iinea, illustrating the enormous 
diflicultics of such an enterprise in the East. 
Although it began early in December, it was not 
nearly finished at tlio Ijcgimiing of February, 
two months afterwaixls. England, possessing the 
finest ficct in the Avorld, ha<l foiiiul difiicuK^' in 
(ransporting 27,000 men across the lllack Sea 
in September ; and it \vas to he exj)eete»l that 
Turkey would experience still grc?:iter embarrass- 
ments in the conveyance of *10,000 men daring 
the stormy wiiiier months. Sailing-ships were 
oni ployed in largo number in ^^epteml^er as 
transports ; but this was no longer safe in a 
lurbulent state' of the sea — steamers Inul to be 
resorted to, as rajiidly and frccpienlly as tlio 
available supply pormitUid. Fnglainl supj>licd the 
greater part of Ibosc steainers. Xow, as steamers 
were employed tliroiighout the winter in eonveying 
sick from llaluklava. to hieutari, and were tlich 
obliged to coal before starting for Varna and 
Jlaltscbik ; moreover, as the whole of the Isnglish 
arrangements were involved in trouble and eonfii* 
sion— it followed .almost a.sa ncco.ssarv eorisequcncc 
that the transport of Omar's army was ctVeeted 
in a dilatory .and piecemeal manner. Considering 
that all the laiKling-phiees were rude and incon- 
venient, it was unavoidable tliat the circuit of 
fluties-' namely, tlie voyage from Ilahiklava to 
Scutari Avith sick and woumled, the voyage thence 
to' Varna, the A’oyago from Varna to Ku[)atoria 
vv’ilh 1200 or loOt) Turkish troops, and the rcluni- 
vovage from Eupatoria to llalaklava — consumed 
.a serious amount of lime. Only a few of the 
steamers were suitable for the transport of liorses ; 
hence the embarkation of the ca\a]ry Avas very 
tedious, and as a month’s j^rovisions and fuel 
Avere taken Avith the troops, the Avlnde bulk to 
be conveyed Avas enormous. Tlien, besides tlie 
j)hysical ditheiilties of the work, tliero Avero 
others roRulling from the incapacity of the 
Turkish officials. ‘ In Turkey,’ said an eye- 
witness of the proceedings at \^arna, ti’oating on 
the subject just adverted to, Mho iilea that any 
uian is fit for every tiling is canied to tlic 
most absurd point. The man who is able ti> get 
an . office is supposed to got, likcAvise, with Ids 
nomination, the brains necessary for liis oflice. 
Thus, a man who cannot do .a sum in addition 
awakes one. fine momiiig as a financier, Avho 
has to nnra\^l tlio intricate mysteries of Turkisli 
fin.ance ; another, who perhajis never sat on 
horseback, finds himself suddenly at the }iea<l of 
a squadron or regiment of cavalry ; a third, avIio 
never crossed the blue ocean, except to go hi a 
caique ta Scutari, has to command a stcam- 
The tinge of caricature in this picture 


does not hide its general correcS?®^ cavalry under 
proceedings of the Turks at VaniS?^ English 
— only equalled by those of the French 

the same time at Balaklava and 8cuta;Att army of 

Omar Paclia himself embarked at^ 
the 7th of Fehruaiy, in the ColoniJiO 
his departure Avas very sudden, ci^iiacqudfit on 
informatiou from the (’wmea concerning the 
•movements of the Russians. Ho landed at 
Eujialorica, amid l>le.ak Aviiids Avldch rendered that 
exposed coast one of the most unfavourable for 
the disembarkation of an army, and in sight of 
the hapless JAjtn^ Qftatrc and tlio four stranded 
tivansport-vcssels, all lii'di and dry on the beach. 
The English sailors, the Fgyjdians in the Turkish 
army, ami the I’atars of Eupatoria, .aided in 
landing the vast stores of Omar’s army, being 
more active and more Avilling at tli.at Avork th.au 
thc^Osmanlis themselves. At this period the 
town Avas in an extraordinary state of excitement, 
containing at least .a(i,(K)() jiersuns beyond the 
regular j^opulation, refugees driven thither for 
shelter IVoin the Russians ; and these, too, in 
adilitiun to the army. The liouscs, hoAA'cver, being 
for the greater part built in the Oriental stylo, 
lia\ing a square court in the centre of each, 
eovcri'd a. eonsideivihlc art ‘a, ami afl'ordod facilities 
fir pa<*klug a laige ineivaro heyoiul the usual' 
number of iiiliabit.ints. 

It being eeriaiii lliat the Russians Avcrc in 
eoiisidcrable ibree someAvhere iu tlie interior, 
Omar i’e.elia., shortly after Ids arrival; sent 
detachments to make a reeonnaissanee ; troops of 
Oossacks were seen to bo Avildly gall»)ping about, 
Avatehing his m()Vi'nu‘nls, but no regular encamp- 
ment was met Avitii. (.)n the lotli of February, 
four delathments of Russian cavalry having 
approached near tlic town, the Turks quickly 
m.irdietl out to confront tlicun. The country 
around being a jikuii, interrupted only by tumuli 
or small liills, without any trees or shrubs, the 
antagonists cuiihl ]»lainly see each other inaiiocu- 
vrin.g njion and IkHwcoii and behind the hillocks. 
It i»eeame evidcid, however, that the Russians 
liad no oilier settled o!>joci Ilian tliat of ascer- 
taining the i>iv;hable strength of the Turks: they 
retired, wiibout coming to a general engagement. 
The movement, indeed, was similar to others 
tlui Russians had ropcuteilly made during four or 
five months, temling to .alarm and , harass the 
defenders of Eupatoria, Avilhout ha/iirdiug. a 
regular battle — analogous, in that respect, to the 
repcato<l yuriJi isc's experienced hy the British on 
the platcaoi near lukcrmaiin iu October. 

The 1 8th of February, however, was inai'ked 
hy proceedings of some importance, in wJiich the 
I’urks Avorthily maiubaineii the good fame they 
had acquired during the Damil>ian campaign. 
The sailors on hoard the stranded Henri Qtiatre 
liad seen long strings of arabas bringing cither 
Russian troojis or provisions; and the Buspicions 
hcnco arising concerning the plans of the enemy 
were strengthened by two deserters, Polish lancers. 
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in armies as in ot*iO Eupatoria, and announced the 
serious cliaractcr^^o Russian forco^ destined for an 
army in tho Cri^j^ upon the town. Early on the 
^‘ tho 18th, the sudden withdrawal of 
on vedettes, and the whizzing of shells 
ai* h)ld that tho Russians had reached 

the ?*4ciiiity of tho town, and that the contest 
had begun, llio Eupatorian Tatars ascended to 
tho flat roofs of their houses, and eagerly Avatclied^ 
tho commencement of a stniggle in wliich their 
sympathies were in no senso with tho Russians. 
One of the advanced works of the Turks, on a 
knoll or liillock, was tho sceno^ of conflict. Dark 
masses of Russian infantry were dimly visible 
through the gle>{)niy mist of a cold i\ibniarv 
morning, jirotected but not hidden by a formidable 
lino of guns. Tho Turks, remembering Kalafat 
and Citalo, Olteiiitza and Silistria, and knowing 
that their best general was among tliem, ]>i*(4idly 
and coniidcntly looked at their foes, an<l proparoil 
to render a good account of their ])ro^vess. TJie 
artillery kept np a brisk fire on both sides ; while 
Omar Paeba, between the lifful clouds of smoke, 
sought to ascertain the numbers and the probable 
plans of the enemy. Three tumuli,' forming a 
lino ])araliel Avitli tJie landward margin of the 
town, had«been occu]»ied by the Russians as a 
base of attack ; cavalry in great force oceu]»ied 
one of these tumuli, infantry the two other, wiiib 
rilleineu formed the <;nds of a crescent by whieli 
this lino of attack was extended to two small 
lakes north and south of Eu])atoria ; eight or 
ten batteries of artillery Avevc posted in front of 
tlio troops, and a few sliglit earthworks aecoin- 
modatc<l a corps of riflemen whoso dut}^ was to 
protect these guns from a eonp fie mam. The 
armed ImoAvas thus very fonnidablo in ajipearance 
and in sti*ongth. At lirst, tho Russians <lirecled 
their lire mostly against the centre of the 'i'urkish 
position, but afterwards turned their attention 
rather to the Turkish right, posted near a Greek 
cemetery outside Eupaloria. TIkj VaIo)'o7is and 
the Caraqao steamers, the Viper gniiboat, and 
a Turkish steamer, took up jiositions oppo.sito 
tho north and south flanks of the Turkisli line, 
and sent their shot and shell right over the Turks, 
]»oll-niell into tho Russian masses. After two 
hours of heavy cannonading, the Russian infantry 
commenced siu attack chiefly upon tlic Turkisli 
right, south of the town ; two columns a<lvanced 
rapidly, cheered on by their oflieers ; tho Turks 
regarded them unflinchingly, allowed them to 
approach within sixty or seventy yards, and then 
poured forth a volley wdiich made wddo gaps in 
*the Muscovite line. For a. moment confused, and 
forced to. retire, the Russians re-formed, ami made 
another advance ; but again the Osinaiilis steadily 
confronted them, allowed thorn to make a near 
approach, and sent out a torrent of shot against 
which they were unable to stand. Seeing the 
enemy thus discomfited, Tsmail Bey sallied forth 
with the 7th I'egimeiit of Roumelia, and, aided 
by Skender Beg with a body of cavaliy, completed 



the route of the enemy, who retired precipitately, 
leaving 100 dead on tho field. The reptdse was 
decisive, for the Russians did not renew the 
attadk >at this point, nor 'indeed did they make 
any other clearly marked in&ntry attack; for 
though they maintained a fierce fire against the 
Turkish centre, this was the work of artillery. 

It recjuired tho combined aid of English, French, 
and Turkish guns, naval as well as military, to 
repel the largo force of artillery possessed by 
tho enemy, probably that of General Liprandi, 
who commanded. The Allies could espy a car- 
riage among tho enemy’s forces; and after many 
cavalry ofllccrs had held communication with 
tiio occupant of this carriage, there appeared to 
he an order for retreat issued. The infantry 
marched ofl‘ protected by the artillery, while tho 
artillery itself was ])rotectcd from sudden attack 
hy the cavalry : all retired slowly and safely ; 
and as tho sun ahont that time hurst forth through 
the clouds, the glittering Russian mass appeared 
rather as if going through a review than a retreat. 

Tho hr.ttle was certainly not a great one ; hut it 
was important in many waysr—among others, in 
shewing that tho Turks, when well commanded, 
c.an not only fight well hchind earthen ramparts, 
hut can meet steadily a charge froiu the enemy 
in tho o]>ou fu'ld, one of tho most trying tests of 
soldierly (pialities. Tho Russian army, estimated 
at. file tiTno at 30,000 in niimhcr, was afterwards 
believed to have amounted nearer to 40,000 ; it 
cannot ho said to have maintained its attack 
witli much resolution or skill. This army had loft 
Hohastopol tlireo days previously, with, six days’ 
provisions for the men ; and as the comniissariat- 
wagons wer(> still far distil nt, it is possible that 
the commander distrusted his i)owcr of effecting 
miieli at riiipatoria heforo his sup])lies might run 
short, considering tlie almost impassable condition 
of the roads in tlic Avinter. Some of the prisoners 
stated that thcTo Avere 100 guns Avith Iho army. 
When the brief contest Avas over, Omar Dacha 
rode round his cam]), and complimented his troops 
on Avhat they had achieved — a proceeding tliat | 
gave them extravagant i)lcasurc; for tho Turkisli | 
soldiers, patient under afllictions; are easily 
gratified hy a little judicious commendation. In 
tho advanco<l Avork against Avhich the chief firo 
of the Russian artillery Avas directed, Selim Bey, | 
commander of tlio Egj^ptians, was killed, and > 
liis second in command, Suleiman Boy, severely I 
Avounded, as Avas likewise Ismail Pacha. Tho | 
Turkish loss in killed and wounded was about 
200 ; tho Russian much greater, although, as the 
Avounded Avere carried oft* J)y them, tho numbers 
could not bo accurately known. Omar Paeba, in ! 
a dispatch to Lord Raglan, estimated the Russian 
killed at 450. By drawing Liprandi’s army away 
from the vicinity of Balaklava and Inkermann, 
tho . Turkish occupation of Eupatoria greatly 
relieved the Allies encamped oufsido. Sebastopol ; 
and by defeating it, the Turks more than redeenied 
the cr^t they had lost at Balaklava^ in ^l^on 
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to which they had receiired so much uugenoroiis 
treatment from the Allies. 

I The landing of troops and ammunition at 
Enpatona continued, until, by the end of February, 
the force there assembled was very considerable. 
Early in March, the Turks made a reconnaissaiice 
inland. On the 6th, Bkender Jlcg, with 300 iiTc- 
gular horse and 100 Bashi-ilazouks, started off 
to the interior, lie had not proceeded far 
when he encountered the centre ‘and loft of 
the Russian advanced posts, commanded* T»y 
Lieutenant-general ^Korff, The enemy was in 
too grcat JbrcG to enable the Turks to advance, 
vet an obstinate struggle ensued before Kkcnder 
"lleg would give way and retreat to the town. 
Tlio dispatches of the belligerents were as <lis- 
cordant as on other occasions during tlio war, 
concerning the losses on either side. The Joiirnal 
fh Comtantinoplc announced that the Russians lost 
about thirty men, wliile the Turks liad only clijven 
killed and two wounded, one of whom was Skendcr 
Reg himsclt^ who received a cut hi his righi hand, 
which severed a finger, a lanct*-thrust near th<i 
licart, and a sahre-ciit across the forehead ; whereas 
the Inmlidc Ihmc declared that the Hussinns Jia<l 
OTIC killed and five wounded, that the Turks had 
forty killed during the first onslaught, and mai-y 
more during the fight ; and that when the Turks, 
worsted in their attack, fi(*d, they ‘were pursued 
for nearly three versts l»y the lancers and 
(Jossacks, while great confusion arose in tiic 
town.* 

Sirengthonod both in numbers and by outworks 
thrown up beyond the town, the ^furks made 
another advance into the interior on the 20tli of 
March. Five regiments of cavalry, two batteries 
of horse-artillery, and a large force of infantry, 
departed at daybreak ; the infantry rouiaining 
near the outposts, and the cavalry advancing into 
lamhvard. They reached the mounds whore the 
enemy had appeared in force on the 6th, and the 
Russian vedettes galloped off rai)idly to anneunco 
the movement. Bodies of Russian cavalry Avorc 
then seen slowly to retire to the village^of Rngai, 
situated on a slope close to the creek of the salt- 
lake Sasik ; Avhilo a long lino of ("ossoolc skir- 
niishcps extended in the direction of Oraz, guarding 
the right flank of the Russians. The 'fnrks followed 
them from hillock to hillock, initil at length 
tlie creek alone separated the belligerents. The 

■ Russians shewed a disposition to tlraAv aAvay the 
• Turks to somo distance from the town, and then 
outflank them on their left ; this intent being scon, 
however, tho Turks gnanled against it, and main- 
tained a position, with but little firing, until the 
Russians’ retired to their camp. It now became 
evident that the intention of Omar bad boon, not 
to make a direct attack upon the Russians, but 
to mask the construction of new outworks at a 
greater distance from the town. This attempt 
succeeded, insomuch that, within a week, detached 
works, of considerable extent were formed. These 
worki^ backed by the town on the rear, now 



enclosed a sort of intronched^ch cavalry under 
necessary by tho grent augmentatitow of Bnglish 
which could not have remained and French 
overcrowded town " without being .ijan army of 
sickness, Tho mounds formerly occupflff for this , 
Russian vedettes were now occupied by ti^with hf^ 
thereby rendering Eupatoria a fortified poslnt-n^f 
A’cry’ considerable extent. 

On tbo 20th a body of Bashi-Bazouks — the 
Gossaoks of the Turkisli army, fond of galloping 
excursions and marauding expeditions — set off* to 
make an attack upon tho A’illago of Bazar, near 
Lake Hasik, Avliero many of tho Russians were 
postotl. Tho Basil i-Bazoiiks dashed in among tho 
Gossaoks, engaged them in a haiul-to-haiui contest, 
furiously yelling out their ‘Yallah, Illahl’ and 
pursued them into the village. Hero tho Cossacks 
made a stand; but tbo Osmanlis routed them, 
forcing them to loavi' tlioir baggago, cloaks, cooking- 
utonsils, and a rjuanfity of bay and corn boliind 
tboni. TJiis Ayas a fine hooty for the Turkish 
irregulars, Avho, at no time affected by a tender 
eonsoienco for the ]>ro]>orty of others, did not 
scniplo noAv to ap])rojiriato tho legitimate spoils 
of war. Tho a]>})roaeh of ;i largo body of Russian 
cavalry Avariied llio Baslii-Ilazouks no longer to 
remain on that sjiot ; so, loading themsolvcs Avith 
copper-dishes, fuy- cloaks, forage, and other treasures, 
Ihoy rclurncd in imicb elation to the town. After 
ibis date llio Russian vedettes retreated still 
further from the town, rendering it evident that 
any attack on their part Avould be surrounded with 
more ditlicultics than ever. 

The month o( April thus found the Turks, Avith 
a small nuiiil)ov of hhiglisli and Frencli, securely 
ill }>ossessiou of Euj>atoria, Avliilo that toAvii had 
]>ecf)ino one of the strongest ]»ositioii.s in the 
(.^'iuiea. Hero the narrative must at present leave 
tbcin ; the operations at Eupatoria during tho 
winter Avcrc now ended; and any further hostilities 
in that quarler belong to the summer campaign, 
as jiart ami parcel of a sysleni of stnitogy to be ^ 
<loscrihed in a fill are Cliapter. Althoiigli no groat 
acliioA'einonts ])rescnU’d theinsi lves for record, this 
occupation of Eupatoiia by Omar Pacha AA^as 
uiupiestiouably beneficial to tbo Allied eaiiso 
generally ; since the Itussian generals eouhl at no 
time A^cnlure to forgot or neglect the fact that a 
powerful enemy occupied a position AAdieiico a 
serious ilernonst ration might be made against 
them: it afli'cled their tactics, their reinforcements, 
and their sujijdies. 

TUFi SIEGE, IN THE EARLY AVEKKS 
OF 186 5. 

It is not inappropriate that this Chapter, Avhich. 
opened with a narrative of tho events connected 
Avith tho siege of Sebastopol in the closing weeks of 
1854, should end with a sketch of those marking 
tho early weeks of 1866. Both were pai’ts of one 
great undertaking, the siege of one of the most 
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in armieB as in iu tho world ; but it would 

seriouB character^'prpossible duly to understand the 
army in the Crirrp under which the operations of 1855 
‘ ' without an intermediate notice of the 

: . Vvery’oir®'^^^ of the wintev-r-the dissen- 

>f!liilipi^w the British generals ; the departure 
ot ffic’inany of the officers ; the endurance by the 
troops of ifo much misery through liungcr, cold, 
nakedness, sickness, and neglect ; tho anarchy at 
Balaklava and Scutari ; aii<l the remarkable means 
taken by tlio Biitish nation to alleviate the 
miseries and lessen the anarchy. It was not a 
new campaign commenced Avith the new year, but 
a continuation of tho siege under circumstances 
of augmented trial and emharrassincnt. 

Tho British army, indeed, could scarcely bo 
regarded as the same that landed at Old Fort 
three or four months earlier. Not only were the 
soldici’S carried otV hy <lisease to a greater degi*ec 
even than by wounds, but Ijord Raglan had been 
deprived of liis general ollieors to fuj great an extent 
as seriously to increase his ditliculiies. Of those 
named in a former page,* Catlieart, Goldie, Adams, 
Tyldon, and Straiigways were dead ; Evans, Ben- 
tiiick, Torrens, I)e Rns, and (Cardigan, had returned 
to England ; Avhilo the Duke <.»f (Janil)ridge, Sir 
" (leorge Brown, and (Joiicral ronnefather were 
either on the sick-list or returning home. A few 
other general otKeers Averc sent out, while pro- 
motions among the regimental officers filled up 
the rcinaiiung vacancies. The cavalry had been 
brought down, through the various eireuinstanecs 
already narrated, from the rank of a division to 
very little more than a regiment of fragments. ^ At 
the end of January, the light brigade —namely, 
dtli and loth light-dragoons, 8tli and lltli hussars, 
and 17tii lancers — mustered only oflieers and 
lueii fit for duty, averaging al»out 140 men per 
regiment ; but so far was this from fulfilling the 
usual conditions of a body of cavalry, that there 
were only 142 horses among the Avholc mmiber 
fit for duty : in oilier words, eacli regiment couhl 
j>rovide barely 30 mounted troopers I Na^', even 
this di<l not adequately represent the de])lh of the 
depression ; for the poor horses Avere entere<l as 
being ‘fit for duty ^ so long as they could carry 
a bag of biscuits or a keg of rum ; very few of 
them could baA^c gallo])ed a mile. 

The Russians, about the beginning of the year, 
sent largo reinforcements into tho Crimea : trans- 
ferring many regiments of the Bessarabian corps 
to the neighbourhood of Hcbastopol, ami filling 
up the ga[> by draughts from General Paniutiii^ 
corps in Volhynia. The authorities strove to hide 
disasters as much as possible from the public eye ; 
but there Avas cvidoucc to render probable, if not 
.certain, the truth of a rumour that large bodies 
of Russian troops ]icrished in tho snoAv Ai'hilo 
traversing tho inhospitable plains north and south 
of the Isthmus of Pcrckop. 'lliis, however, did 
not prevent Mcncliikofi from vccciA'iug new troops 
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more rapidly than he lost his former levies; 
insomuch that his strength, in and around the 
beleaguered city, increased rather than diminished. 

Tho earlier weeks of the year were marked, on 
the one side by. repeated sorties of the garrison, 
and on the other by attempts to bring up ^ins 
and ammunition as rapidly as tho multiplied , 
tlifficultics Avould permit. Amid iho daily tales 
of sadness — of soldiers dying of cold, Officers suiTo- 
eating themselves with the fhmes of charcoal in 
the endeavour to Avarm their huts, cavaliy horses 
sinking under burdens they AA^cre not fitted to bear, 
and offie('rs and men alike bitterly commenting on 
the announced comforts Avhieh never reached them 
—the siege-Avorks wore still kept up. Three strong 
<livisions of Russians Avero occtisionally, tlxough 
<limly, visible hc^'ond Inkerniann, shewing that 
no relaxation of caution on the part of the Allies 
Avould ho safe. On the night between the 12th | 
and 13th of .Ijimiary, much commotion Avas i 
ohservahleiii Sebastopol — Avatch-fires Avcrc kindled j 
oil the heights beyond tho Tehcrnaya, lights I 
appeared in the Aviiidows of the town, hells Averc j 
ringing, and a great religious ceremony was in | 
]>rogress ; it was the Russian now year, ushered ; 
in with great solemnity. i>ut the Allies ha*l ' 
more than once found that religious ceremonies at j 
Sebastopol Avero iininediately folloAved by fierce j 
sorties — csj)eeially on Sundays ; and they held 1 
good Avateli aocordingly. The caution Avas not ! 
nnneeded, ‘ for, shortly after one o’clock, in tho 
depth of a Avintcr’s night, the Russians commenced 
one of the Avarmest eannonadings of the Avinter. j 
The hi<lcous glare from the gun-flashes, jumetrating | 
through the night -mist, revealed the Russian i 
ilefonce-Avorks sAvanning Avith troops ; Avhilo the 
brief intervals betAveen the thunders of the cannon 
were filled uj) by the cheers and shouts of the men. 
The Freneh received the greater part of this iron 
sliower, and could AvitU difficulty reply to it from | 
their batteries ; yet the Zouaves and tirailleurs 
in the trenches kej)t up a deadly fire of iitlcs, 
picking oil' tho Russian artillerymen as the}” 
ajipeared ^t th(j cmbrasui*os. This tremendous 
cannonading Avas intended in j>art to mask a • 
sortie, ()]• rather two sorties, for the Russians in | 
some force emerged fr om the toAvn at two points, | 
and rushed upon the English and Freneh advanced 
posts; they Avero ro[)ulsed, hoAveyer, as in every 
other attempt of the kind, and in about an hour 
the din of Avar had Avliolly ceased. Whether tlwse 
relocated but ill-sup jiorted attacks were really 
intended to injure the position of tho Allies, or 
were intended simply to keep the Russian troojis 
in a state of cxcitemont, is not very clear; but 
their effect Avas rather to worry and fatigue tho 
besiegers than to disturb the siege-works. IIoav 
great was this worry, can only bo known by those i 
conversant with tho state of the troops at the time ; 
for it must have been no small aggmyation to the ; 
sufferings of the men to bo .compelled, whenever | 
these Russian sorties occurred, to stand, even with 
shoeless feet^ in snow two or three feet deep, and 
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maintain a finn front against the enemy; and mourned ov5k^f.V a body of French cavalry under 
if, on returning to camp, they found perchance Lord Raglan, iifayille, a small force of English 
that . a supply of boots had arrived, it was quite on the state of the ^batteries of English and French 
in accordance with the confused state of affairs at tq, bring sioge-materiai the aggregate an army of 
the time that nearly all the boots would be too did not enlarge on the siiSarero told oflF for this 
small for the men. Thus, bootless, supperless, at least no such dispatches n-fi^Colin, witti his 

houseless, bedlesa, it was adding hardship to the government. V^'tiously upon 

hardship when the ti*oops were hastily called General Canrobert, having the 
forth on these duties. Even at this very time, much better system of organisation in the militaiy 

three weeks after Christmas, the soldiers adverted <Icpartnicnts, was enabled to shield his troox)S from 

in their letters to the ^plum-puddings’ said to suffering during tho winter far more eflectively 

be on their way from tho ladies of England, and than Lord Raglan ; and the French reserve force 


if, on returning to camp, they found perchance 
that. a supidy of boots had arrived, it was quite 
in accordance with the confused state of affairs at 
tho time that nearly all tho boots would be too 
small for the men. Thus, bootless, supperless, 
houseless, bedless, it was adding hardship to 
hardship when the ti*oops were hastily called 
forth on these duties. Even at this very time, 
three weeks after Christmas, the soldiers adverted 
in their letters to the ^plum-puddings’ said to 
be on their way from tho ladies of England, and 
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at homo being large, his reinforcements were 
frequent and important. The English general, loo, 
received reinforcements ; but, as has already been 
stated, the new troops were mostly young, raw, 
and inexperienced, and were stricken down by 
.privations almost as rapidly us they arrived. 
Considering the immense clifficultics which beset 
Raglan, it was an achievement of no small 
character to bring up to tho xdatcau fifty Hue 
new d2-pounder guns, thirteen large mortars, 
and several heavy siege-guns, by the middle of 
January. It was useless to attempt a second 
bombardment, unless the siege-works were much 
more powerM than they had been in October; 
and this increase of power could only be obtained 
by a large accession qf guns, mortars, and ammu- 
nition. At the period now under notice, nearly 


15,000 largo sliot ami shell had hcon accumulated 
in various ])arts of the British camp ; few of these 
liaving been expended in re[)clling the sorties of 
the Russians. The Frimcli, too, had largely 
increased their siogc-matcrial ; while the arrival of 
the eighth and niiitli divisions from France raised 
their army to nearly 70,000 men. 

As tho end of January a]>proached, the Allies 
could SCO that the defences of Bebastopol had 
advanced quite as rapidly as the works of tho 
besiegers. Beginning from tho Avest, or the shores 
of Quarantine Harbour, the line of defence between 
tho plateau and tho town displayed an amazing 
series of covered -ways traverses, zigzags, and 
parallels, bristling with cannon, and well armed 
by musketeers and riflemen. The houses in tho 
principal parts of the town, in streets sloping 



ill armies as in (^fibred mucli 

aerions cliaractcr^'ypossiblo duly to jnt; but those 
army in the Crij^r under which th partly destroyed by 
a?old\er^amy^^ without an inle Russians themselves, 

' •^very ci'-lamitiefoof and wall to shelter 

''*• Viflemcn. The Flagstaff Batteiy 

oi Arihan^,. .. shattered to pieces during the 
boiaS>5..Qfiniffiit ; but new works of great strength 
had been coustnicted immediately behind it, a 
little hirther distant from the French lines. The 
Redan and Garden Batteries, and tlie crenellated 
wall connecting them, had been strengthened. 
The Malakoff, a small round tower, had been 
nearly rent to pieces during the bombardment, 
but around it had arisen works of i^rodigious 
extent and strength ; the slope of the hill whereon 
the tower stood had been shaped into earthworks, 
tier above tier, armed with cannon of enormous 
power, commanding an extensive sweep of open 
country towards tho works of the Allies. Wliilc 
the utmost difficulty was experienced by the Allies 
in fathoming the movements and plans of the 
Russians, the Russian si)ics traversed the Allied 
camps Avith inconceivable audacity — ^now disguised 
as French Zouaves, noAv as British riflemen — 
peering about at CA'oiything, and then stealing off 
into the town, carrying with them a largo budget 
of useful items of knowledge concerning tho camps 
and siege-works of the Allies. Undoubted evidence 
was indeed obtained, throughout the war, that tho 
system of espionage enabled tho Russians to foresee 
and frustrate many plans foimed by the Allies. 

Setting apart various collisions of smaller im- 
port, involving little either of advantage or of loss, 
tho operations during tho month of February may 
be grouped arfiund four centres, or associated with 
four dates. Two of those oj)cralioiis boro reference 
to tho plain of tho Tchernaya, and tAvo to the 
plateau outside Sebastopol. 

After a long interval of quiet, noAvs, or, if not 
news, rumours, spread around, on tho 7th of 
February, that tho Russians Jiad again made 
their appearance in tho jtlain, in rear of the 
Allied camps, and in threatening proximity to 
Balaklava. Throughout the Avar, as just observed, 
spies Avere generally more .successful in the service 
of tlio Russians than in that of the Allies; but 
in this instance a Tatar, arriving at the Highland 
camp near Kadikoi, announced that the Russians 
had seAwal small bodies of men in Kamana, 
Tchorgouna, and other villages eastward or north- 
. eastward of Balaklava ; Avliilo an army of 35,000 
men was making a detour by way of Baidar, further 
to the south-east, in order, apparently, to approach 
tho heights iinTncdiatcly commanding tho harbour. 
Evening was far advanced Avhen this information 
was received ; but Sir Colin Campbell, who 
throughout the winter held tho chief command 
in this quarter, lost not a moment in making 
preparations ; he ranged his batteries and troops 
in order, sent a newly arrived regiment up to 
the intrenchments on tho heights, and brought 
all the land -defences into an efficient state. 


Meanwhile, the harbour became a scene of intense 
activity. Admiral Boxer, who had sometime 
previously been placed in naval oommand there, 
and Captain Christie, who had not at that time 
been superseded, made such arrangements as 
seemed likely to be most appropriate among 
tho war-ships, and transports; the crow of the 
Fesumtes steam-sloop was landed, as a corps for tho 
defence of tho town and stores; the fFiup and 
Diamond wore cleared for action, and were moored 
so as to form a floating-battery commanding the 
land-approach to tho harbour ; while the crews 
of all the, other ships were ordered under arms, 
ready to land and render active service if exi- 
gencies rcfpiircd it. During the whole night were 
these preparations, on land and in the harbour, 
progressing, , Mrs Duberly, Avho was sleeping 
on shipboard in the harbour at tho time, thus 
summarily dismisses the whole affair, in her 
Diary: ^Roused in tho middle of the night by 
a report that tho Russians Avere coming down in 
force, and that the creAvs of tho transports must 
all turn out armed. What an order ! Avhat could 
such a disoi^aniscd" rabble do in tho midst of 
regular troops? They would most probably fire 
aAVJiy at whatever camo first, and cause endless 
Avorry and confusion.’ Whether or not tho naval 
criticisms of this military lady Avero likely to bo 
justified, great excitement prevailed among all 
at Balaklava, for it was believed that a tough 
contest with the Russians Avas at hand. « 

Full of expectation, energy, hope — anything but 
fear — tho gallant Sir Colin, having ascertained 
that all was in proper defence in the harbour, 
mounted liis horse at four in the morning on the 
8th, and redo up to the heights, Avhere ho and 
his officers peered through the darkness for any 
indications of the expected enemy, ready to render 
a good account of himself and his Highlanders. 
The expectation turned out to be incorrect; no 
cncountor took place — simply because^ the British 
had Avell prepared themselves for it. The Rus- 
sians made no attack ; yet Avere the precautions 
shcAvn to have been prudent and even necessary ; 
for as the day advanced, tho enemy appeared in 
great force on tho left or west of tho Tchernaya, 
and reoccupied tho hillocks whence they had 
driven the Turks in October, on the day of tho 
battle of Balaklava. They prepared to drag up 
a few guns to Canrohert’s Hill, as .if to open an 
attack on the defenders of Balaklava. Hero, 
however, they were so struck with astonishment 
at tho preparations evidently made by the British, 
that they checked their operations. Not a shot 
Avas fired on either side ; tho Russians remained 
Avatching during two or three days, and then were 
observed to march off towards the north.’ Events 
of subsequent date tended to shew that this was 
a part or the whole of Liprandi's corps, which, 
frustrated in a designed attack on Btdaklava, 
marched off straight to Eapatori% and there 
received a defeat from the Turks under Omar 
Pacha; as narrated in the last section. The Allies, 
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of contBe, did not know, until the departare had 
actually ocoarred, what plans might be in agitur 
tion ; but fa thqr jttw numerous bodies of Bussians 
mancsuvring among the hills beyond the Tchemaya, 
on the 8th and two following days, they were 
kept, in a state of watchful .attention and some 
anxiety, BoubtM whether any renewed attack 
were intended. Omar Pacha arrived in a steamer 
at Kamiesch on the 8th from Enpatoria, to hold 
a council of war with Raglan and Oanrobert ; but 
he returned in a day or two, as soon as it became 
suspected that Liprandi had designs on Eupatoi'ia. 
The departure of the Russian general relieved Sir 
Colin Campbell from immediate anxiety ; but the 
necessity for watchful attention on the movements 
of the Russians remained suflicieTitly apparent. 

The second of the dates around which the 
February occurrences are proposed to be grouped 
was on the 13th. There occurred on this day a 
sortie of the garrison from Sebastopol, one among 
many, but somewhat distinguislicd from the rest 
in importance. In the dead of the night a body 
of Russians etnerged from the jjlacc, under tlic 
command of a fine young officer who displayed 
groat intrepidity. The sortie was preceded by a 
heavy firing from one of the Russian batteries, 
which blew up one of the French magazines ; the 
Russians, cheering vociferously at this adiicvcment, 
sallied forth, headed by their young commander, 
who was speedily wounded in several places, and 
taken prisoner. The sortie Avas soon ohcclaHl, like 
most of the others ; but there was something in the 
manner of the young officer Avhich much <^xcited 
the attention of the French, against whoso position 
this attack had been made : ho bad exhibited 
daring courage, and had many marks of distinc- 
tion about him. The Russians, on the following 
day, sent a flag of truce, recpicsliug to kiioAv his 
fate ; the French replied that ho had died of his 
wounds, and that the body would bo returned if 
his name and rank Avero announced. After some 
delay and hesitation, the Russians slated that 
the officer was an aid-de-camp and prot<5gd of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and that ho had arrived at 
Sebastopol only the night before with dispatclies 
from St Petersburg, His dead body Avas given up. 
Many French officers, who attentively watched 
his features, formed an opinion that he was a 
natural son of the czar. 

The third week in February presented to the 
Allies one among many proofs, afforded during 
the Avinter, of the almost insupportable cold 
oocasionidly experienced in those regions. Tatar 
spies, enlployed to set a watch on the movements 
of the Russians in or near the plain, came in 
and announced that, although the main body of 
Liprandi’s army had gone off towards Eupatoria, 
about 6000 infantry and a few guns had been left 
near the Tchemaya. The Allied commanders at 
once resolved on an attempt to capture this force. 
The first brigade of the first French division, the 
whole of the light division under General Bosquet, 
rei^ent of Zouaves, Sir Colin Oampbdl’s 


Highland brj^^, a body of French cavalry under 
General d’Allonville, a small force of English 
cavalry, and a few batteries of English and French 
artillery — ^forming in the aggregate an army of 
respectable magnitude — were told off for this 
service. The . plan was that Colin, with his 
Highlanders, should advance ;)tiously xxpon 
the front of the enemy ; while the French, 
winding round to the south and east, would 
suddenly appear upon their left flank, and cut 
off their retreat by the Triaktir Bridge over the 
Tchemaya. The plan might have been good, 
but ^General February’ defeated it — a general 
on whom the Russians hAve much relied in 
all their winter campaigns in their own country. 
As the night of the 19th arrived, and j)rcparations 
Avero completed for tho set-out at two o’clock 
on tho following morning, a sudden and most 
unpropitious change in tho Aveather took place ; 
a heavy gale, accompanied by torrents of rain, sot 
in, and lasted two hours, rending and soaking 
eveiy thing about tho c.amp ; then the A\dnd veered 
round to tho north, the rain ceased, and a piercing 
blast of almost arctic severity began, accornx>auied 
by snoAv so thick that the men were nearly 
blinded by it. This Adsitation conquered the 
resolution of General Canrobert ; he hesitated to 
bear the responsibility of sending out liis men in 
such weather, and at about tAvo in the morning 
ho announced this fact to Lord Raglan. His 
lordship, seeing tlio plans thus broken, immediately 
sent an officer to Sir Colin to countermand tho 
expedition ; but unfortunately this officer lost his 
way during the blinding snow-storm, and did not 
arrive at tho Highlanders’ camp until tAvo hours 
after the time appointed for Sir Colin’s departure. 
This general, true to his orders, started at tho 
pre-arranged hour, dcsi)ito the suoav and cold, 
trusting that the French force Avould effect its 
flaiik-mOAxmcnt in su]^port. 

^Vhat a night’s march Avas that! Tho cold 
Avas so intense that tho men could scarcely grasp 
their muskets and rifles ; Avhilo tho snow was 
falling so thickly, as to render next to impossible 
any observation of th(^ enemy’s movements. Mr 
AVoods asserts, though Avithout mentioning any 
reasons for such a strange proceeding, that tho 
Highlanders, by special order, Avoro their open 
feather-bonnets instead of their Avarm fur-caps ; 
it necessarily folloAved that such bonnets, while 
retaining the snow, Averc utterly useless in shield- 
ing tho face from the wind. The 42d, 71st, 70tli, 
and 93(1 regiments, Avith a battery of guns, and 
the remnants of the half-starved cavalry, salliod 
forth in this inclement night. Blinded by tho 
snow, the leaders of tho exj^edition mistook 
their way; and a Avearisomo circuit had to be 
traA'crsed before the right track was gained. After 
a bravo stri^gle against tho elements. Sir Colin 
and his hanly men reached the spot where 
they were to wait until Bosquet had effected his 
flank-movement. But no Bosquet appeared, and, 
two hours of marching having been endure^ the 
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troopg lay down on the snow '(or a while^ to 
wait ; after half an hour’s stoppage, no French 
appearing, they advanced towards Tchorgouna, 
having ^ready passed by ICamara. Here they 
again rested; but matters had now become 
serious ; the troop .1 were frostbitten, benuinbed, 
unable to fix l‘«/6nets, and. many of them unable 
to move their hands at all. Sir Colin saw that 
any contest with the enemy was out of the 
question under such circumstances, and he orderc<l 
a retreat — wondering, nevertheless, why the 
French did not make their appearance. Just at 


this mqment^ the officer sent by 
having been too late at Balaklava.s^ .th^ iM; 
Kamara^ arrived at Tchorgouna with ^lessage ; 
and about the same time, General Yillenbis arrived 
with four French regiments^ having deteripined 
to afford this succour as soon as he lemii^ of 
Sir Colin’s departure. Day dawned, bud tlwn 
the Kussiaus could be seen, evidently taken by sur- 
prise, but soon alert in making an orderly reti^t 
over the heights beyond Tchoigoiuia. It was 
physically impossible for Campbell to arrest them; 
his men had their very heart’s warmth almost 
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fi^.cn out of them, their limbs were gradually 
stiffening, and the snow became still more thick 
and blinding. They returned to camp after an 
absence of nine hours, and had to place 200 of 
their number in hospital, afflicted with frostbite. 
All the circumstances connected with the expedi- 
tion tended to shew that the plan of attack had 
been judiciously formed ; tlie secret had been 
well kept, the Russians were completely off their 
guard, and the probabilitic.s are many that the 
whole would have been made prisoners of war. 
This probability rendered it doubly mortifying 
to Sir Colin Campbell tliat he should have been 
beaten by an enemy proverbially fickle — the 
w^caiher. 

That the snow-storms of that region must be 
peculiarly intense is forcibly shewn by one of 
the most striking among Mr Russell’s letters. 
On the morning of the 19th, a few hours before 
•the return of the Highlanders to their camp 
near Kadikoi, ho stai*tcd off at an early hour 
to Kamieseb, about nine miles distant in a 


straiglit line, in hurry to post a letter to go by 
a mail about to start — intending to gallop back 
and witness some of the expected doings in the 
Tchernaya plain. He joined a convoy of artillery- 
men, but presently the snow became so blinding 
that no hoi'seman could see his neighbour. 
Thinking liis companions were going too much 
to the right, ho went further to the left, and 
separated from them ; but wishing to urge upon 
them a reconsideration of their route, ho diveiged 
with an inteiitioii again to join tliem : he ,lost 
them completely, however, and t^en bent his 
attention seriously to tread |h correct, path for 
himself. On he went, dashing against the, icy 
particles that filled the air; but al&ough one 
houi*’8 good riding would have^ covert 
distance, even on an unfavourable day, he, found 
himself, at the end of two hours, in an unknown 
spot. He could make out not^g : tents^ hill- 
sides, jutting rocks, all seemed to have, vanished, 
leaving nothing but a fleecy white sheet around 
him.. Another hour passed^ an^ yqt no living 
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thing, na Cfuonp or'tent, to be seen* At laet, amid 
snow jret Hfiore terribly dense than ever, the horse 
suddenly stopped, and resolutely roAised to move. 
What this could mean his rider did not knoW, 
but unpleasimt surmises began to cross his mind. 
Presently a dark form, probably of a wolf or a 
wild-dog, rushed by, and startled the horse into 
a renewed gallop, plunging above the knees into 
snow-drifts which were rapidly fonning at every 
alternation of hillock and furrow. The rider 
became sensitively aware that a deep snow-bed 
might at such a time prove his grave. * Minutes 
became hours,’ he says, ‘ and my eyes were blcarcnl 
and sore striving to catch a glimpse of tent or 
man, and to avoid the now dangers in our path. 
Suddenly I plunged in among a quantity of 
brushwood — sure and certain sight that I had 
*gon6 far astray indeed, and that I was at some 
place removed from the camp and the woodcutter. 
The notion flashed across me that tlie wind might 
have changed, and that in riding against it I 
might have shaped my course for the Tchernaya 
and the Russian lines. The idea of becoming 
the property of a Cossack picket was by no means 
a pleasant ingi*odicnt in one’s though Is at such a 
moment. Still, what was to he done ? My hands 
and feet were becoming iiiscusihle from the cold, 
and my face and eyes were exceedingly i>ainful. 
There was no help for it hut to pusli on, and not 
to let night come on. That would indeed he a 
serious evil. At this moment there was a break 
in the snow-drift for one moment, and T saw to 
my astonishment a church dome and spire on my 
right, which vanished again in a moment. My 
impression was, that 1 must cither he close to 
Kamara or to Sebastopol, and that the cliurcli 
was in cither of those widely separated localities. 
Either way, the only thing to do was to hear away 
to the left to regain oxir lines, though I could not 
lielp wondering where on earth the French works 
were, if it was indeed Sebastopol. I had not 
ridden very far, when, through the ravings of the 
wind, a hoarse roar rose up from before me, and I 
could just make out a great black wall as it were 
rising up through the snow-drift. I was on tlio 
very edge of the tremendous precipices which 
overhang the sea near Cape Fiolentc!’ The spot 
was not invested with the Cossack and Russian 
dangers he had at first suspected ; it was neither 
Kamara nor Sebastopol ; it was the elevated cliff 
* close to the monastery of St George, on the 
Bouthem coast. Having found out his locality, 
thus far, and thawed his frozen hair and garments 
by a Zouave's fire, he started anew, but still so 
blinded and utterly bewildered by the snow, that 
he did not reach Kamicscli until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Glancing at the map,'’^ and noticing 
'tlie five positions of the camp near Inkermann, 
Kamiesoh, the monasteiy, Sebastopol, and Kamara, 
it will afibrd a- striking proof of the bewilderment 
into iKrhioh a shaip-witted and experienced man 

y * Portion ef the Ck-imee fermlne Chief Scene of Warfare.* 


must have been thrown by a dense snow-storm, 
that, in going from iho first of these to the 
second, he arrived unwittingly at' the third, while 
in a painful state of doubt whether he had 
wildly strayed to the fourth or tlie fifth. Wo may 
thence learn wliat were the perils and privations 
to wliich Sir Colhi Campbell and his Highlanders 
must liavo been at that very time exposed; and 
may well understand liow imperative became the 
i‘ctuni of his troops. On that same day, too, 
Liprandi’s aniiy was marching hack towards 
Sebastopol, after having sutfered defctat at Eupa- 
toria ; and so awful was tlie snow-storm in parts 
of the route to be travei*scd, that 2000 hapless 
beings were snowed and frozen to death. 

Perhaps the most formidable of the movements 
made in February — although the Allies did not so 
regard it at the time, or at least did not prepare 
sulficieiitly for it — took place on the 22<l, two days 
after the snowy journey into the Tchernaya plain. 
Tlie scene of activity was south-eastward of tlie 
Karahelnaia suburb of Sebastopol. On looking at 
the map just referred to, it will he seen that the 
Malakoir Tower stood on or near the line of defence 
outside the Karahelnaia, between the suburb itself 
and the attack- works of the Allies ; and the 
details of tlie siege, already given, will have shown 
that, by extensively fortifying tlie hill on which 
the tower stood, it hccaino a stronghold of the most 
formidable kind, ne^ccssitating greatly increased 
attack-works on the part of whomsoever might 
attempt to capture the town. All tliis the Allies 
well knew ; but they did not know, or did not act 
as if they knew, that there was another hill fully 
deserving their attention. Outside the Malakofi^ 
outside the defence- works — indeed, much nearer 
to the French trenches than to the Russian works 
— ^Avas an elevation suhse(iucutly to acquire a 
world-wide reputation under the name of the 
Mamklon. This hill, about one-third of a mile in 
advance of the Malak«>tt* and .somewliat less than 
a quarter of a mile from the works of the Allies, 
was about a mile in ciroumference at the base, 
gKulually narrowing towards an irregularly flat 
summit; the side next to tlie Allies, having been 
quarried for stone, was high and steep, broken 
and rugged, with largo masses of rough stone 
lying about it ; and as the height was very 
considerably above the level of the most advanced 
French works, an attack upon such a spot, if 
defended, would ho a serious undertaking, since 
a noiseless approach would ho impossible, over 
the rough crags anti rolling stones. 

Now this important position, neglected by the 
Allies, was cleverly turned to advantage by the 
Russians. Why the Allies thus permitted the 
enemy to make so hold and foriuiiate a stroke, j 
has never been sufilcicntly explained. Pcriuips 
there was no Todtlehen among them, no military 
ongiueor of commanding genius, who, seeing a 
prize neglected by others, skilfully appropriated 
it to the advantage of the sovereign whom ho 
faithfully served; or perhaps there was discord 
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in the Allied councils, some officers recommending 
one course and some another, and no one possessing 
such commanding influence as to set the matter 
right ; or perhaps the available hands were deemed 
too i'ovv to undertake this addition to the other 
siege-works. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the Mamelon remained untouched, unappropriated 
by the Allies. The French, being stronger in 
number than the English, had undertaken during 
the winter the construction of batteries and siege- 
works north-cast of the English works — ^that is, 
nearer to the northern edge of the jdateau. A 
glance at the map will shew that the French not 
only constructed and maintained all the works 
south-west of Sebastopol, but also one-half of those 
south-east of the Karabelnaia ; the English works, ^ 
about ono-fourth of the whole, being situated 
between two portions of French. Deep valleys, 
nearly as steep as ravines, separated these siege- 
works one from another ; but the Allies placed 
detached batteries in such positions as to command 
the ravines, all of which stretched down towards 
Sebastopol or its suburb. The Frciicli extended 
their parallels one by one down tho spurs of the 
plateau, towards the MalakoflF; and as the distance 
to tho Mamelon became lessened, many oflicers, 
colloquially if not in council, recommended tliat 
the seizure of that hill sliould be no longer 
delayed. Whether or not this advice was listened 
to, Todtlebcn was beforehand with the Allies. lie 
had already made the Alamelon useful, by planting 
riflemen behind temporary barriers on tho side 
next the Allies, to inflict mischief on them ; but 
now he adopted a bolder and more decisive slop. 
On tlio dark night of the 22d, an immense body of 
working-^pldiers emeiged silently from behind the 
Malakofl) and marched quickly but cautiously over 
the six hundred yards intervening between that fort 
and tho Mamelon hill, taking with them a store of 
everything required for the construction of defence- 
works. Tho Allied pickets and trench-guards heard 
subdued sounds during tho night, and remained 
more than usually w^atchful against a sortie by the 
garrison; but, suspecting nothing further, made 
no other preparations. Cold and misty broke 
tho morning of tho 23d, leaving the Mamelon 
almost imperceptible, looming laigely but obscurely 
through tho fog. Later in tho day, howoyer, tho 
weather cleared, and the Allies, much to their 
astonishment and mortifleation, found that the 
Mamelon had become a fort since the preceding 
evening. Two complete rows of gabions had been 
filled, and placed all round the summit of tho hill, 
under cover of which the working-parties Averc 
busily engaged in digging trenches, making plat- 
forms for heavy guns, and completing all the 
airrangemeuts necessary for a regular fortification. 

This was a severe and discouraging blow to tho 
French. It placed at once a barrier between thorn 
and the Malakofi^ rendering necessary a conquest 
of the Mamelon before tho remoter fort could bo 
silenced; in other words, it suddenly created a 
new difficulty in theii* position, presenting an 


additional obstacle to those which had hitherto 
pressed sufficiently heavy upon them. It became 
evident to all &at this new fort^ this trani^. 
formed Mamelon, coidd not prudently ^be allowed 
to remain untouched: an attompl^ even though 
unsuccessful, must be made to capture it ere it 
assumed formidable proportions. A plan for this 
purpose was laid ; but here again treachery aided 
the Kussians. There was a small Foreign Legion 
belonging to the French army; and one of the 
soldiers of this legion, an Italian, after possessing 
liimsolf of information he conceived would be 
valued at a good price by the Russians, made his 
escape in the dusk of the evening, succeeded in 
reaching Sebastopol, and there told the enemy 
how llic French plans might be frustrated. What 
became of the traitor afterwards, does not appear ; 
but his treachery fully prepared the Russians to* 
maintain the great advantago they had already 
gained. 

As soon as tho French had perceived the new 
works oil the Mamoloii, they formed a plan of 
attack for that very evening, feeling well assured 
tliat not a day ought to be lost. According to 
tills plan, two battalions of Zoua^s, one of 
infantry of the line, one of French marines, and 
about 300 chasseurs — amounting to 2500 in all — 
were told ofl* for this important ^uty ; General 
Monet Avas placed in command, and Avas ordered 
to make tlio attack at midnight. Tho scheme was 
talked of Avith much vivacity in the French camp ; 
and llius traitors as well . as true men became 
familiar Avith it. As night approached, dark, windy, 
an<l boisterous, the chosen troops sallied forth, 
Avitli orders to approach silently as close to the 
Mamelon as possible, by the parallels and coA^ered- 
ways, and then make a sudden dash uphill. 
Cautiously they advanced, listening for any sounds 
from the cii(?my, and emerging from the trenches 
upon the level ground at tho foot of the liill. 
No Russians appearing, no pickets or guards, they 
wondcretl ; but still on they went. As cautiously 
as Avas practicable among tho loose stones, the 
nimble Zouaves and chasseurs ascended the hill 
to Avithin twenty yards of tho top — still no 
Russians. This rendered the French troops very 
uneasy, for the Russians bore and deserved the 
reputation of being watchful guards at all their 
outposts. Suspecting an ambuscade, the French 
looked suspiciously around them ; they saw 
nothing, hut prcsentlj^ they heard a movement 
as of troops rising from the ground, and then the 
sound of tAvo or three Russian words of com- 
mand, followed by a terrific Tolley of musketry 
from a concealed enemy, which /levelled the 
foremost ZouavOs to tho. dust. The secret was 
now revealed ; the Russians, forewarned of the 
approaching attack by the traitorous Italian, had 
allowed the French to ascend to a perilous part 
of the hill, whero a close fire xnight be poured in 
upon them. The Zouaves, aroused and exasperated 
by this sudden surprise, rushed onward with 
daring fierceness, gained the mewly-made parapet 
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of galdons^loaped oyer the obstraotion, and engaged 
in a blooi^ Bti^glo with the Russians, whom they 
now for ^he first time caught sight of in the 
gloom of night. Officers and men, French and 
Russians, all engaged in a hand-to-hand contest, 
firing, cutting, bayoneting, stabbing — a second 
Inkermann on a small scale ; tactics being at such 
* a moment out of the question. After a terrible 
struggle the Zouaves poured up. in sufficient 
numbers to capture about half the works, the 
Russians retaining the other half ; and now came 
the question, which half should yield to the other t 
If the numbers had remained without reinforce- 
ments on either side, tliis question would probably 
liave been answej^ed in favour of the French ; 
but a new manosuvre prevented tliis. Two bodies 
of Russian infantry, each about 2()()() strong, 
marched out from the Malakoif, or from the 
Earabelnaia, and came round to the jfiauks of the 
French marines, who, lower down tlio slope of 
tlio Mamelon, were preparing to sui)port the 
Zouaves and the chasseurs higher up. The 
marines, thus surprised, Lore a discharge of 
musketry without shrinking, but a bayonct-cliargc 
greatly disordered them ; atteiii|)tiiig to re-form, 
and present a now front against their assailants, 

. the broken ground bewildered tlicm : tlicy 
wandered and wavered; the Russians charged 
again, and with fatal ciTect. The marines, quite 
separated from the Zouaves above, and probably 
ignorant that those daring fellows had effected 
a lodgment, lost heart, broke rank, began a re- 
treat downhill, and. ended by a precipitate flight, 
pursued by the fire of the Russians. Meanwhile 
the Zouaves and chasseurs, having full emfdoy- 
ment on their hands, stuck closely to their 
conquered position, endeavouring to extend their 
advantages. Qeueral Monet, in the thickest of 
the fight, received a shot through the shoulder, 
and had his right hand shattered by a 'hand- 
grenade, one of many hurled by tlie Russians 
at their opponents. After a desperate cliaige, 
in which the colonel of the Zouaves was 
dangerously wounded, the French succeeded in 
dislodging the Russians. Rut in so doing a 
danger of startling character opened upon their 
view; being now on the inner edge or slope 
of the Mamelon, they came within range of the 
MiOakoiT and the Redan, which immediately 
opened a murderous fire of shot, shell, and 
rockets ; the torrent was ipdeed so tciTiflc that the 
Zouaves could neither brave it by standing up nor 
t>y lying down : the shot and shell ploughed up 
the ground, and left not a square ysvi-d where safe 
didter could be obtained. There wore no cannon 
on the Mamelon to reply to those of the Malakoif 
and the Redan; and muskets were powerless at 
such a time. What was to be done 1 The hardy 
fellows braved the burning tempest for full half 
an hour, and wonld even have rushed on in an 
onQeayonr to capture the Malakoif itself ; hut this 
would have been little loss than madness, and 
therefore Monet ordered a retreat. As soon as 


this commenced, the Russian artilleiy <ceased to 
fire, and the Russian battalions charged with the 
bayonet ; the Zouaves stoutly resisted this charge, 
but still found it necessary to continue their 
retreat, during which Monet received a bayonet- 
wound in the stomach. Whenever the lino of 
retreat brought the French with in scope of the 
Malakoif or the Redan, the cannon of these forts 
poured out a destructive fire. At length, when 
the French reached their own works, they were 
galled at hearing the Russians give a loud cheer 
at resuming their occupation of the Mamelon; 
w’hilc the whole Allied cam]) could not fail to hear 
the bell-ringing and jubilation within Sebastopol 
itself, as a recognition of a victory obtained. In 
this struggle, General Monet was brought away 
dangerously though not fatally wounded ; Avliilo 
nearly GOO oilicers and men, among the French, 
were cither killed or wounded. 

So entirely was this a French enterprise, that 
the English, separated from them by a ravine, 
knew little concerning it until roused from tlicir 
slumbers by tlic deafening thunder of the Russian 
artillery in the Malakoflj at about three in the 
morning. Then did officers and ncwsi)apcr cor- 
respondents, leaving their tents and blankets, 
speedily hurry forward to see what had trans- 
pired; but nothing was visible except a blaze of 
fire belching forth, and nothing audible but the 
boom of artillery, the whizzing of balls, and the 
of shells. Not being able to ai)proaclx 
*closely, the spectators remained for some 
• h^P'S ignorant of the real nature of the contest, 
but impressed wdth the conviction that it must 
liave been a serious affair, involving, probably, 
much loss of life, and a successful sortie upon 
the* French w'orks. Daylight revealed the truth, 
exemplified in the strengthening of the new fort 
constructed on the Mamelon hill. Whether any 
immediate attempt was made to renew the 
attack on tliis position, docs not clearly appear ; 
but certainly none attended Avitli success; the 
Russians made good use of their days and nights, 
and a mere flc main on tlic jiart of the 

French became no longer practicable. 

With this brief but sharp contest — ^this battle of 
the Mamelon, if so it rriay he called — the present 
Chapter may appropriately be closed. The date, 
Febiniary 24, marked a sort of dividing-line between 
the terrible winter and the advancing spring. The 
crocus and the primrose had already begun to put 
forth their beauties, the intense frost yielded to a 
milder temperature, and the murky sky was more 
frequently relieved by patches of cheerful blue. 
The French had brought enormous reinforcements 
to bear upon the beleaguered city, and had increased 
the number and length of their siege- works. The 
English had seen the worst of tlieir miseries, and— 
such of them as were left — ^bogan to look forward 
with a little hopefulness; now regiments were 
arriving from England; stores of shot and shell, 
guns and mortars were being landed at BalaUava 
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as rapidly as tlio limited capacity of the little 
harbour would permit; the railway was begin- 
ning to make its appearance ; and the plateau was 
becoming more than ever strengthened against any 
roar attack from tlio Russians by way of Inkcr- 
manii or the Valley of the Tchcniaya. On the 
other hand, the Russians had not only, with in- 
domitable perseverance, given formidable strength 
to the MalakoH; the two Redans, the Flagstaff 
Battery, and the other defen ce-Avorks, but had also 
interposed a most formidable obstacle between the 
besiegers and the besieged, in the newly fortified 
Mamelon ; thereby rendering a conquest of that 


place necessary before the Malakoff could be 
reached by the Allies. It was on the 26th of 
September that Lord Raglan and his army had 
arrived in this region, after the flank-march from 
the Alma, and on the 27th that the dying St 
Arnaud joined him with the French force. Just 
one hundred and fifty days liad elapsed. If an 
impartial inquiry bo made, how far success had 
attended the cflbrts of the besiegers during this 
long period, it seems difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that credit was due to the Russians rather 
than to the Allies. True, the Russians had the 
advantage of being in their OAvn country, whereas 
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a long sea-voyage separated the besiegers from 
Franco and England ; but, on the other hand, the 
Allies completely commanded the Black Sea ; 
and, moreover, the south side of Sc])astopol, 
next the plateau, Avas almost entirely undefended 
at the time of the arrival of the besiegers : the 
defcuce-Avorks grew under the very eyes of the 
French and English. Apart from any invidious 
comparison between the opponents — not fairly to 
be made until a multiplicity of circumstances has 
been duly considered — the bcsicgei's themselves 
could not but admit that the Russians behaved 
most gallantly during tho Avinter. Firing upon 
flags of truce and hurying-partics, and stabbing 
tho wounded, were black deeds attributable to a 
rude soldiery in moments of passionate excitement, 
and were rather extenuated than defended by tho 
Russian commanders ; but, these excepted, tike 
actions of tho czar’s troops were those of faithful* | 


and bravo men; while the genjus of Todtlcbon 
enabled him to soar above the tremendous diffi- 
culties of his position. As in many x^^^Rhol 
instances, it m.ay be that the commander, Prince 
MeucliikolT, obtained a share of glory^from the 
reflex action ofliis subordinate : it may be tlrhe^ as 
lias in 'many quarters been asserted, 4hat Todtleben 
Avas the man Avho suggested tho sinking of t^ 
ships in the harbour, ^ well as the coMtHictiou 
of tho dcfencc-Avorks on tho southern margih of 
tho town : it Avas a daring deed — very unseaiq^- 
like, certainly — ^but as fully effective towarda'lts 
ill tended result ad any manoeuvre perhaps in 
modem yarflere. After the hundred and fifty 
days, after tho perils of winter, tho bfesi^ci’s 
saw that a formidable work was yet before them, 
that they had yet to test tho ftiB poAver of a 
vast scries of -forts and batterioJ^ and of largo 
reinforcements received by the gairisou. ' 
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The Sultan AiiDUL-MKUjin. 


B 'XJROPEAN statesmen and am- 
bassador^ ^vcrc actively engaged, 
throughout tlie Avarlike transac- 
tions narrated in Chapters iV. 

) VIII.,’ in attempts citlier to stem 
torrent of war, or to establish 
d extended alliances among the 
ro powers. The courtesies of 
f were concurrent witli the thun- 
annon, the wiles of intrigue Avith 
gy of battle-fields; and at no 
period ayes there, an extinguishment of hope that 
peace might' possibly supervene, as a reward to 
the statesmen for their labours. 


THE QUESTION OP THE NATIONALITIES. 

Wlien l^higlaiid and Franco declared war against 
Russia, toAvards the close of March 1864, the 
terms of the declaration, and those of the treaty 
or Gonvenlioii between the two Allies, distinctly 
recognised the principle that no ambitious project, 
no acquisition of territory, no disturbance of the 
balance of poAver in Europe, was aimed at ; it was 
simply a determination to check a tendency, long 
observable in the Russian court., to tamper with 
tlie independence of the Turkish Empire.'^ It was 

• See Chapter HI., pp. 67-74. 
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B 69 n that any longer abstinence of the Western France, and giving to the sovereign and people 
Powera from interference would be attended by of that country for an equally impartial 

a paralysis of the Ottoman power ; that the ^ sick wish to shield Turkey from the dawa of the 
man * would become more and more powerless ; northern eagle, there is nevertheless evident a 

and that the dream of the Muscovite court would wide difference in the nature of the sympathies 

bo realised, by the planting of the Russian eagle, and the instincts of self-adyancoment. France 

if not at Constantinople, at least in some locality has no possessions in the East, or, rather, has 

which would have rendered the czar virtually possessions of such small area and slight' value, 

master of the destiny of Turkey. that it is of less account to her than to England to 

Bo far all was simple ; but when the other bo in command of a short commercial route from 

powers of Europe were called upon to enter the Europe to Asia and Australasia. Nor had France 

alliance, complicated difficulties were at once at any time much to fear from any. encroach- 

foreseeu. Even if it were supposed that all the ment by Russia on the regions of Southern Asia, 

states, from Sweden in the north to Austria in If the czar had poured his armies over the sands 

the south, were interested in maintaining such of Khiva and Bokhara to the Hindoo Koosh, on 

a balance among the powers as might prevent the way to the plains of India, the movement 

Russia from becoming dangerously influential, and might cause disquietude to England, but could 

were anxious that the Osmanli should not be not materially aftcct France. On the other 

trampled down by the Russ — still there wero hand, France has an unbroken land-frontier 

other reasons why those powers might not bo from Dunkirk to Nice, separating her territory 

disposed to enter into a hearty coalition, fearful . from those of Belgium, Prussia, two or three of 
lest other questions, more immediately affecting the minor German states, Switzerland, and the 

their domestic policy, should bo inconveniently Sardinian states, and involving all the stern 

raised. internatioiial arrangements couceriiiiig customs 

Taking England as a first exemplar, it is and passports. Any influence obtained by the 

obvious that she had no immediate danger to gigantic power of Russia over these intermediate 

fear from the niacliinations of Russia. A wide states might be of serious moment to France, 

region separates the two cm])ires, and no ondangcriiig her rebations with her immediate 

boundary difficulties or border contests were at neighbours, and rendering it doubtful whether 

that time imminent. Still, superaddod to the an offensive or a defensive attitude would bo more 

agreements which bound England in honour to conducive to her own welfare. She might hear 

assist Turkey in time of peril, there wero certain of a Russian invasion of India without alarm ; 

contingencies that could not safely bo kept out but any advance of Russian troops from the 

of view. England, ])osscssing vast tcn’itorics and Vistula to the Oder or the Elbe, or any increase 

colonies in the East, is closely interested in the of Russian influence in the countries through 

possession of a power of ti'ausit over tlio neck of which those rivers flow, would make the pulse 

land separating the Mediterranean from the Re<l of the nation beat higher. 

Sea. Whilo Egypt is governed by pachas subur- Turning next to Austria, wo find a government 
dinatc, in ever so slight a degree, to the sultan, wdiich, in earlier years, had shewn no disincli- 

thero is no probability that this power or privilege nation to acquire 2 >owcr in the northern and 

will be tampered with, especially as English western provinces of Turkey, making use of a 

engineers have been so largely engaged in railway somewhat crooked diplomacy to increase her iu- 

enterprise in that country. But, supposing Russia lluenco in those regions. On the other hand, the 

to possess power over any provinces in that region, Russian and Austrian Empires being conterminous 

who could answer for the safety of the privilege ? throughout a distance of many hundred miles, 

The same power which allowed the Suliua mouth from Cracow on the Vistula to Czemovitz on the 

of the Danube to choke up with sand, in order Prutli, Austria was naturJlly averse to any 

that tho Turkish Qalatz might not compete with quarrel with her powerful neighbour,, who might 

the Russian Odessa, wOuld not be scruimlous in have poured down immense armies on tiie frontier, 

interposing obstacles to a free passage over the or might by degrees have lessened the influence 

Isthmus of Buez, if a claim of possession and a of the court of Vienna in the Germanic oonfede- 

feeling of self-interest converged in that direction, ration. Moreover, Russia, at a time when Austria 

Again, the English possessions in the East Indies was sorely pressed by the gallant aohierements 

come nearly in contact with those of Persia, Tibet, of tho Hungarians in the years 1848-9, held out 

and o&er Asiatic nations ; they arc separated from a saving -hand, crushed tho Magyars^ and Jibo- 

Asiatio Russia by vast sandy plains and inhos- rated Austria from the attacks of an indignant 

pitable districts ; but if Russia were to obtain a ill-used nation. This was a service not soon* to 

hold over Asia Minoiy and supersede Turkish bo forgotten. Considering that Austria was 

power in that region, she would be so powerfiil a sufficiently ready in former years to diare with 

neighbour to Persia, that the latter would possibly Russia in the spoliation of Poland, and that the 

be compelled to acquiesce in Russian designs pfolicy of her court had undeigone very little 

ag^nst British India. . ^ change, there is much reason to beUeve that, in 

0onsi4^^W now the neighbouring country, 1863, she would have deemed a partition of 
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Tarkey no very glaring act of MrickednoBSi if 
thereby ahe conld have obtained some of the 
frontier provinces as her portion. The Servians 
had ample means of knowing the yearnings of 
Austria in this particular. As to any aggressive 
movements of Russia in the north or oast^ Austria 
cared little concerning them — ^thcy would affect 
her not. Apart from, or beyond, any readiness 
to fulfil engagements previously entered upon, 
therefore, Austria had little cause or wish to 
quan*el with Russia. Dredge the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube, and keep Russian hands off the 
^ Illyrian triangle’ forming the north-west corner 
of Turkey, and the kaiser was ready enough to 
remain at amity with the czar. 

Glancing further northward, and viewing the 
position of Prussia as affected towards the Turkish 
question, it becomes evident that the southern 
interests wore less and less in the ascendant. If 
Prussia had signed any treaties or conventions, 
binding her in a guarantee to assist in the preser- 
vation of Turkish independence, such engagements 
she must of course respect; but her own selfish 
interests were little alfected by the mere mode in 
which provinces on the shores of the Black Sea 
were appropriated. Not so in the region of the 
Vistula, however; Russia there met her face to 
face, and any advance of Kussiaix influence 
westward would have been perilous. Narrowly 
considered, therefore, Prussia might bo willing to 
disregard Russian encroachments on the south, 
provided none such wore made in a direction 
dangerously proximate to Berlin. Moreover, there 
were family reasons for the maintenance of 
amicable relations between the two countries : 
the king’s sister Avas the czar’s Avife ; and that 
royal lady, respected in both countries, Avas 
instrumental in smoothing down any causes of 
international iri'itatiou that might occasionally 
arise. 

Still further north, the singular group of islands 
and i^euinsulas constituting the kingdom of 
Denmark was less than any of the nations hitherto 
named interested in the affairs of the Turkish 
Empire. What had Denmark to hope or to fear, 
to wish or to deprecate, concerning the ownershix> 
of provinces washed by the Black Sea, or concern- 
ing the ^Holy Places’ at Jerusalem or elsewhere? 
So long as she held the keys of the Baltic, by 
lulling over the only channels through which 
ships could enter or leave that sea, she obtained 
an . acceptable revenue under the name of the 
Sound Dues; and so long as Russia shared the 
'willingness of other maritime states to pay those 
dues, Denmark was quite willing to remain on 
terms of amity with her, ospccially as, being a 
trading people, the Danes pursued a profitable 
trade with the Russian j)orts on the Baltic and 
White Seas. Moreover, the struggle between 
Denmark and the duchies of Schles vig and Holstoin, 
a f^ years earlier, had ended in an arrangement 
'Which gave Russia a certain choice or power in 
I’^Sulating tho fixture succession to tho Danish 


throne; and the king, at the time when the 
Turkish war broke out, had little inducement to 
offend the powerful czar by taking up' arms 
against him in a quarrel concerning the far- 
distant Ottoman territories. 

Anotlier northern state, Sweden, had its own 
cause for disquietude, but not on account of 
Turkish sympathies. She looked back to the day 
when her north-eastern frontier extended nearly 
to the White Sea, and when Finland was hers, 
Avith {ill its fringe- work of ports and islands; and 
sho had her oavu reasons for suspecting that the 
same power Avhich had enriched itself at her 
expense had an eye uj)on further acquisitions, not 
only along the northern coast of NorAvay, but in 
tho vicinity even of Stockholm itself. Sweden 
had ample reasons to yearn for a termination of 
tho aggressive tendencies of Russia; but still, 
viewing the ostensible causes of the Turkish war — 
seeing that the northern encroachments of Russia 
Avere not inentioncd in the several declarations of 
Avar — and seeing, moreover, that Sweden had not 
been a subscribing party to tho various treaties 
between Turkey and the other powers — thero Avas 
no obvious reason Avhy sho should exasperate a 
haughty neighbour by taking an actiA^e part in a 
coalition against him. 

Of the other nations of Europe, little need bo 
said in relation to the matter now under discussion, 
Holland and Belgium were too small to take a 
prominent place in Avarliko manoeuvres against 
Russia ; the czar had not offended them, and was 
not likely, from geographical position, to make 
encroachments on their small dominions; they 
cared little for Turkey ; they had nothing to 
Aviii or to lose by any probable contest cither in 
tho Black Sea or the Baltic; and were only too 
glad to be allowed to I'omain neutral, caiTying 
on lucrative commerce and manufactures while 
others were fighting. Of Germany, it w{is difficult 
to SCO how any other deteriniiiation could be 
arriA’^ed at, other than Austria and Trussia, the 
two most poAverful members of the confederation, 
might approve. The Germans sing and dream of 
Fatherland and of freedom ; but tliis Fatherland 
is severed into so many petty fragments, that the 
states find it a matter of the utmost difficulty to 
combine for any great or useful imrposc ; while, 
as to freedom, the petty sovereigns of tliese state’s 
have shewn a tendency to imitate on a humble 
scale tlic grand dcsi>otism of the czar, rather than 
the constitutional usages of those countries Avhich 
have parliaments, and ministers responsible to the 
people as well as to the rulers. United 'Germany 
would be equal to great achievements ; but 
Germany, split up into nearly forty separate states, 
each with its little sovereign prince and courtly 
flatterers, can develop little of its power ; and 
hence it arose, in the various diplomatic contro* 
versies connected Avith the Russo-Turkish war, 
that German opinion was little studied, except in 
so far as expressed through Prussia and Austria. 
Of Switzerland, that sm^ home of republican 
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mountaineers, it is needless to speak, in relation 
to any immolate or actively expressed interest 
in Turkish aifaii*s. Of Italy, alas! it is almost 
equally unnecessary to treat ; for, fallen from 
its former greatness, and trodden down by mis- 
goyemment, it has in recent years scarcely been 
mentioned a participator in the international 
politics of Europe ; it has been treated as a 
< geographical expression,’ not as a nation. The 
one splendid exception, to be noticed in connection 
with a later period in the history of the war, 
does but offer, by a striking contrast, the more 
evident proof of the rule — that the Italian nation 
slumbers. Of Spain and Portugal it may be 
said that such states were not likely to embroil 
themselves with quarrels in the cast of Europe ; 
Russians were nearly as unlikely as Turks to adopt 
measures injurious to the Iberian peninsula ; and 
having — Spain especially — a suflicient aiuouiit of 
domestic discord within themselves, they were not 
likely to be called upon to display a knight-errantry 
in defending the Osiiianli from the Muscovite. 

Considered, then, in relation to this complexity 
of interests, it will not appear strange that the 
Russo-Turkish war ])rcscutcd itself in different 
aspects to the several European states. The English 
ministers felt all the difficulty of tlieir position, 
arising from this cause. In inviting the co-opera- 
tion of other governments, they were enforced to 
take into account numerous divergent tendencies, 
and to seek for some common ground api>licablo 
alike to all. But in doing so, it >vas inevitable that 
tlic miiiistei's would raise expectations not likely 
to bo fulfilled. Certain sct-phrascs bad become 
familiar in parliament Jind throughout the country; 
men talked and wrote of aggression, tyranny, 
despotism, serfdom, spoliation ; of lilK'rty, freedom, 
constitutional government, rights of conscience ; 
they began to identify Russia with the former and 
England Avitli the hitter ; and the Russian w'ar 
speedily became regarded, not merely as a defence 
of Turkey, but as a manifestation of England’s 
readiness to support freedom against tyranny, 
liberty against despotism. Even the cabinet 
miiiistei's themselves, w'arming under the influ- 
ence of parliamentary excitement, frequently 
threw their eloquence into this form, and em- 
ployed liigh-sounding phrases which at a later 
day they would willingly have 'withdrawn. 

As a consequence of this state of feeling, the 
commiscrators of * depressed nationalities’ stciulily 
urged upon the government the neccssit}'-, tlie 
sword having been drawn, of not sheathing it 
until those nationalities had been relieved from 
the buiHleiis pressing upon them. The two modes 
of viewing the subject 'uxre sufficiently well stated, 
while the war was in progress, in the following 
words : — ^ The struggle in which wo are engagocl 
may be, and is, regarded in two lights — as n war 
of statesmen or as a war of patriots— as a war 
against thi^ local aggi'cssions of one despot, or as 
a war in defence of freedom and civilisation in 
the aggregate-^as a war for the maintenance, or 



as a war for the amendment, of the statw jjw. 
Viewed in the one light, it is foil of immoralities : 
viewed in the other, it is full of difficulties 
and dangers : considered foom any point of view, 
it is replete with anomalies and perplexities 
innumerable ; considered in a confosioii' of lights, 
and from ever-shifting points of view, its conduct 
cannot be otherwise than chaotic, and its resulting 
consequences, if not its ultimate success, must be 
greatly jeopardised. Our ideas upon the subject 
need much clearing and collating. So long as the 
people and the government have different notions 
on the matter, and different objects in their eye, 
so long will the vigour which results from perfect 
harmony of purpose be unattainable ; golden 
ojiportunities will be lost ; valuable alliances will 
be forfeited or foregone ; and ’imperfect under- 
standing or discreditable aims will first imperil 
victory, and then impair and mutilate its fruits.’ * 

These words, written after the war had consider- 
ably advanced, do not the less correctly represent 
the complexity inevitable from the. outset : a 
complexity embodied in the question — whether 
England engaged in war to defend Turkey 
from Russia ? The reviewer obviously takes the 
])opular side, the side of the nationalities as against 
dcsj)ots in general ; and there can bo no doubt 
that this feeling or toudeney, extensively enter- 
t<aincd in England, conduced very largely towards 
the wjirmth and earnestness with which the war 
was encouraged in 1854. It may not be difficult 
to shew in a few words the nature and scope 
of tliis sympathy for the ^nationalities’ — by which 
was usually meant the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Italian nations, but with an extension generally 
to all ^peoples’ or nations oi>presscd by despotic 
rulers. 

Russia, considered as a unity, or system, bad i 
for many years l)Cou the very incarnation of 
encroaching and conquering absolutism, the 
mainstay of tyranny and arbitrary power 
throughout the continent ; dissuading the petty 
German princes from any concessions to their 
subjects ; aiding to place the pariially emancipated 
Hungarian nation again under the yoke of the 
House of Ilapsbnrg ; conquering and partitioning 
Poland ; seizing Bessarabia, Transcaucasia, ^ and 
the Crimea from Turkey, and Finland from 
^ Sweden ; binding Prussia in the shackles of family 
sclflshness ; and obtaining a hold, the beginning 
of a grasp, over the future destinies of Denmark. 
Such being the case, then, was it right that 
England sliould shed her blood and expend her 
treasure in the maintenance of such a status quo ? 
Was it respondent to the wishes of the nation that 
all our strength should be brought into action 
simply to prevent Russia from seizing another slice 
I of Turkey, and that no attempt should be made 
to readjust the map of Europe by releasing 
I freedom from the iron heel of despotism ? Such 
were the inquiries made soon after the war broke . 
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out; and to these inquiries the popular party 
replied by an indignant negative. The sympathisers 
Tvith national liberty ‘did not care much for 
Turkey itself. They gave little heed to protocols 
aud proclamations. In their eyes, a war against 
Russia was, ipso facto^ and whatever were its 
pretext or its form, a war against the mightiest 
and most persistent foe of progress, of justice, of 
liberty, and of peace — a war, therefore, in behalf 
of those groat interests of humanity. ‘They listened 
to no nice distinctions; they turned a deaf ear 
to the formal and decorous languago of official 
(lisdiiimers ; their iiativo instincts told them that 
the struggle would become, if it was not at tlic 
outset, one for grand arid worthy aims — they 
msolved that it should become so — tliey were 
Fatished that timid and lukewarm ministers could 
not prevent its becoming so. They regarded it, 
tliercfore, in the light of a sacred cause, and threw 
their whole heart into its strife.’ 

Nevertheless, a steady consideration of the 
existing politics of Europe shewed, to the minds 
of others, how ovcrwhehningly difficult — nay, 
how practically im]K)ssihlc — wouhl have been any 
recognition by England of the principle of the 
nationalities, any waging of a war for Ihiropcaii 
freedom, arising simply out of the quarrel between 
Turkey and Russia. 

Ill the first place, how could France at that 
time ally herself with Ihiglaiid for sucli objects \ 
TJio strong-willed man, whose self-elevation from 
Trinco Louis Napoleon to Ernporor Napoleon III. 
had been so recent, might have had a heart to wish, 
and wisdom to foresee, the arrangements most con- 
ducive to the honour and prosperit}" of the French 
nation : he might or might not : opinions would 
of course dill'er on this ; but there could be 
no difiercncc of opinion that be had become 
virtually a dcsjiot — sending into exile tliosc who 
IkkI resisted his assumption of power, depriving 
the legislative cliambcrs of the greater part of 
their legislative freedom, placing the whole press 
of the countiy under rigid censorship, imposing 
such shackles on seicntilie aud literary men as 
to drive them almost into silence, and bringing 
about such a peculiar state of public affairs that 
the names of really distinguished living Frenchmen 
were seldom heard. How could such a monarch 
be reasonably expected to join England in a 
generous ciiisado for the liberty of nations — a war 
of peoples against despots ? He might be a faithful 
. ally in an endeavour to liberate Turkey from the 
schemes of her powerful iieiglibonr ; hut lie could 
not consistently talk, and write, and fight for 
liberty and freedom generally. 

In the second place, Austria was still less likely 
than France to aid in the realisation of the hojics 
of those vjijho yearneil for liberal institutions and 
popular elevation. The allies of Turkey sought 
assiduously to obtain tho services of Austria in 
I'opelling the aggressive movements of Russia ; 
yo^ if the arguments had extended beyond the 
Strictest limits of tho subject, Austria would sus- 


piciously have held aloof. For how was it possible 
for that power to recognise tho nationalities, and 
negotiate or fight for enlightened freedom, without 
previously undoing all her own handiwork t Her 
mode of governing Austrian Poland, Austrian 
Italy, and Hungar}', was a perpetual protest 
against liberty of speech and of action. It 
be doubted whether tho Englisli nation has not 
entertained a more intense dislike to tho internal 
government of tho Austrian dominions than to 
that even of Russia itself ; the reveries of Polish, 
Hungarian, and Italian republicans may, ])crhaps, 
have gone beyond the sympathies of Englishmen 
accustomed to a constitutional monarchy ; but those 
sympathies have certainly not, in recent years, 
been shewn towards a court in which generosity 
of sentiment seems to be almost wholly wanting. 
There is a cei-tain graiuleur in the despotism of 
Russia : noiliiiig graiul can be encountered in that 
of the neighbouring state. Setting aside the general 
tenor of English feeling, however, it would have 
been obviously impossible for the court of Vienna 
to listen to an^' invitations from England, if those 
invitations involved aii}^ reopening of the question 
of the nationalities, any largo use of the words 
freedom, liberty, and independence. Moreover, 
there was a suspicion abroad that, if Austria throw 
herself too readily into the arms of the Western 
Powers, lluBsia would not have scrupled to raise 
Hungary and Italy against her, by some of those 
intrigues and machinations so familiar to tho 
court of Ht I'etersburg ; and then it might 
perchaiiec have happened that England would bo 
fighting loHh Austria against the ‘nationalities,’ 
a contingency utterly ojiposcd to the general tone 
of feeling in the country. Any liopc of obtaining 
tho jilliaiice of Austria with England and France, 
tliereforo, in defending Turkey against Russia, 
rcsleil on a careful ahsti nonce from all arguments 
calcuL'ited to ai’ouse the suspicions of that power 
on the dreaded subject of pojiular freedom. 

In the third place, Turkey herself was not 
placed in so enviable a position that Englishmen 
would like to devote lives and forliiiics in a war 
merely to support lier as she was before, to 
maintain the status fpto without change. Liberal as 
AbduWIcdjul may have been in comparison with 
ea-rlicr sultans, he could not suddenly • bring order 
and justice into an cm[)irc distinguished by the 
grossest anomalies and inequalities. Five-sixths 
of the inhabitants iverc Christians ; and tho 
status 11 no was a state in wiiich these Christians 
were debarred from numerous privileges held by 
Mohammedans. It would have seemed strange 
if Christian England had aided Mohammedan 
Turkey ag«ainst Christian Russia, without making 
some efibrt to lighten the bands which bound the 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of Christians under tho* 
sultan’s rule ; and yet such a reform could scarcely 
bo regarded as among tho objects of the war ; 
for, although there were Christians of the Gi*cek 
Church of Russia, and Christians of the Romish 
Church of Austria, tlicre were few or none of the 
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Protestant Ohnrch of England ; and therefore the twenty-flye to seyentj-flye years old ; was fi>nxided 
Allies of Turkey could not regard this subject firom rather upon robbery than upon conquest; was 

the same point of yiew. There was also this much of it an opm defiance of European treaties 

difficulty — ^whether, and to what extent, the Allies and of public law ; and had been the subject of a 

had an international right of interference in the scries of armed and diplomatic protests which 

internal goyemment of the Ottoman states ; no entirely barred any plea of title arising out of long 

treaties gaye this riglit, except in an indirect way and peaceable possession. Therefore we hold that 

and to a slight degree. ' If such a right were the original proclamation of the Allies that itioy 

conceded, there was abundant room for the admis* had not the slightest intention of altering the 

sion of argument concerning nationalities : the territorial boundaries of Russia,” was an error in 

Moldavians, the Wallachians, the Bulgarians, tho policy and in principle, and a fruitful source of 
Servians, the Bosnians, the Croatians, the Monte- mischief and embarrassment/ 

negrins, the Albanians — all arc, to a certain But what, it may bo asked on the other side, 
extent, distinct nations, having their recollections would have been tho chances of England’s success, 

or traditions of a foimer state of independence, if she had looked alidad to these restitutions of 

and viewing with dislike many of the Laws in territory and this restoration of nationalities 1 

tho internal government of tlio Ottoman Empire. If such objects had been attempted, would it 

But any consideration of these national rights or have been possible to obtain tho aid of Austria 

aspirations was a subject quite large enough in or Pnissia? Nay, if liberty and freedom had 

itself, without being entangled in the European been on the lii>s of British statesmen, would the 

struggle against Russia. Emperor of tho French have gone with England 

Those who wished, at the time when England into tho alliance? The subject was so delicate, 

formally announced her pjirticipation in tho -war, so surrounded with difficulties, that it would 

to make that movement ancillary to the progress have been morally impossible in tho spring of 

and liberty of nations, condemned the intention, 1854 to organise a formidable alliance against 

announced by tho ministers, of maintaining tho Russia, if, in addition to tho Russo -Turkish 

existing state of tilings in Turkey and in Russia, question, tlio Allies had taken up the subject of 

Tho status quo was bc]icve<l to be a very bad the nationalities, witli a view to the promotion, 

status in both instances, Jind not worth fighting not of the status quo, but of something better, 

for. ^ If tho status quo in Turkey,’ said the There was not one single power in Europe that 

reviewer lately quoted, who well represents one would have joined England at such a time for 

particular side of this question, ‘ embodied much such au object ; tho Russo^Turkish question would 

that no philanthropist would wish, and no states- have sunk into insignificance as soon as those 

man would deem it possible permanently to further questions became involved ; tho continental 

uphold, much that neither could nor ought to sovereigns would have uneasily regarded tho 

endure ; if the spirit of progress forbade the revival of questions 'which in 1848 9 had so con- 

indefinite prolongation of a despotism which, vulscd their territories. England could not have 

however occasionally mild and invariably lax, effected the Avork alone, and her allies would 

has got tho inherent character of stagnation and have ceased to maintain their alliance, had the 

rigidity which belongs to a theocracy ; if, in tho purpose held in view been thus complicated. Pour 

advance of civilisation, the subject races of Turkey or five of the great powers were bound, by treaties 

must inevitably become too powerful and too formally signed, to interpose between Turkey and 

restless to submit to tho dominion of a small, a any hostile attacks perilous to her existence as 

foreign, and an incrgetic tribe; if, in a word, the an independent slate; but those powers were not 

time was certain to arrive, and was fast approach- parties to 'any agreement concerning the rights of 

ing, when tho supremacy of tho Porto over tho subject nations, the freedom of tho i)ress, liber^ of 

heterogeneous elements subject to its sway, and speech, constitutional government, x>ubiio control 

the consequent unity and integrity of tho Ottoman oA^cr the x>ublic imrso, responsibility of rulers, or 

Empire, could no longer bo maintained without any of those maxims of government to which the 

tiMmpling upon indefeasible rights, and lending English nation luul for ages been attached, 

our aid to crush or to depress natural and noble Attention to these considerations becomes neoes- 
aspirations — the status quo in tho Muscovite sary, in order to the duo understanding of the 

dominions, on the other liand, comprised many diplomacy of Europe from the date of the deda- 

arrangements alike iniquitous and impolitic, which ration of war to that of the Vienna conferences^ 

it was immoral to sanction, and Avould bo criminal a i)oriod of about fourteen months. It might 

actively to uphold, and Avhich, being the result of possibly have been, thal^ had another minister 

^recent spoliation, could not plead even tho poor than the Earl of Aberdeen been inu power when 

excuse of lapse of time or long acquiescence in the war broke out, the political tactics would 

support of the claim of conquest. Tho status quo have differed in degree; but they could soa^ely 

in Turkey stood upon tho ground of four centuries have differed in principle. The reBp<msible 

of duration ; and the impossibility of its continu- ministers wore bound, in appealing to the nation 

anco was a question more of to-morrow than of for support in the conduct of a just war, to 

to-day. The sMw qw in Russia was only from place iSbat war npon intelligible grounds; they 
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were bound to etate what had been done by 
Rosdia to give ofitoce to Europe^ what check they 
deemed it necessary to give to that powor^ and how 
that check was to be managed — ^to give, in shorty 
an account of the work to be done, and of their 
intended mode of doing it. If they had held out 
hopes that something^ more than this would be 
eflfected-- that some of the national wrongs inflicted 
by the congress of Vienna in 1815 would be remo- 
dlod, that an equitable rectitication of the doom of 
oppressed races would be attempted — the announce- 
ment would have met with a warm response in 
the hearts of a large portion of the British nation, 
but it would have involved a war of a different 
kind; and the alliances would not only havo 
required remodelling, but would have been well- 
nigh extinguished ' altogether, for England could 
not have obtained the aid of Franco, of Austria, or 
of Prussia for such objects. In justice to those who 
felt the burden of ministerial responsibility at a 
difficult time, it is necessary to bear these flicts in 
mind; the English cabinet saw a way to shield 
Turkey from imminent peril, but did not and 
could not see a way, at such a time, of combining 
with this object a liberation of nationalities. Some 
such extension might oiler itself during the progress 
of the war, but could not bo announced as one of 
the preliminary grounds of warfare. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUSTRIA AND 
PRUSSIA. 

The negotiations carried on during many months 
by England and Franco Avith Austria and Prussia 
will be rendered intelligible by a consideration of 
the facts brought forward in the last section. Tbo 
two last-named powers would unquestionably have 
rejoiced if Russia had abstained from disturbing 
the peace of Europe; but, that peace ruptured, 
they felt — selfishly or reasonably, according to tho 
side from Avhich their conduct was regarded — that 
tho war might possibly involve consequences much 
more serious to them than any disturbanco of 
I'lirkisli indopcndcnco or violation of Ihirkish 
rights. 

Francis Joseph, the youthful emperor of Austria, 
had ascended the throne Avith more advantages 
than many of his predecessors. Ho had little to 
unlearn, and his name was not associated Avith 
any line of policy it would have been humiliating 
• for him to abandon. Called to tho croAvn in 
1B48, when scarcely past his eighteenth year, ho 
possessed many qualities which rendered liim a 
favourite with his subjects, llis uncle, Ferdinand 
I<) after a reign of thirteen years, abdicated tho 
Austrian threme in December of that year, being 
mentally unfitted for the great struggle carried on 
at that thne by tho House of Ilapsburg against 
its Hungarian subjects. Ferdinand having no 
children living, the crown reverted by succession 
to his brother, the Archduke Francis Charles ; but 
he, likewise, ha^g no taste for royalty in a 


troubled period, renounced it in flavour of his son 
Francis Joseph, nephew of the Smperor Ferdinand. 
The marriage of the youthfhl emperor with a still 
more youtliful bride in 1854 gave pleasure to the 
Viennese; and Francis Joseph, being fond of 
athletic exercises, became a great faArourito in the 
Tyrol, and Styria, where — dressed in the jager 
costume of the country, and joining in the hunting 
and shooting expeditions there customary— he 
ingratiated himself with tho peasantry. He was 
not old enough to havo become entangled in the 
meshes of Russian intrigue ; and, if well advised 
by llis ministers, there was a fair opportunity 
before him of adopting such a line of policy as 
might bo useful and honourable to his country. 
Tho Western Powers, to this extent, had better 
materials to work upon than if tho emperor had 
been a prejudiced old man, too much involved in 
obligations to the czar to A^enture on a bold and 
independent course ; and it remained to bo seen 
bow far the diplomatists of England and Franco 
could win over Austria to their cause. 

Frederick William, of Prussia, Avas placed in 
different circumstances, both by his years and his 
family tics. Ascending tho throne in 1840, at tho 
ngo of forty-fiA'c, he had made a near approach to 
middle life ere the emperor of Austria Avas bom, 
and had been long mixed up with the general 
current of European politics. At the time when 
tho wav broke out, his sister had for thirty-seven 
years been the Avifo of Nicholas, and for iwenty- 
nino years empress of All the Russias ; and it was 
morally impossible that this tio of connection with 
tho poAverful House of Romanoff could be without 
its influence on tho policy and actions of Frederick 
William. There Avas a general opinion, both in 
Prussia and in other countries of Europe, that tho 
king was kind in heart, but vacillating in purpose 
— honourably tnio to his engagements, but timid 
as to the acloption of any decided lino of policy 
— willing to join tho Western Powei’S in a good 
cause, but shrinking from giving ollenco to tho 
imperial husband of his sistci>— desirous that 
Prussia should occuj)y her lu'oper place iimong 
the first-class powers of Europe, but unwilling 
to involve himself and his country in a aamv of 
indefinite duriition. On these accounts, especially 
as Prussia was very little interested in Turkish 
affairs, it became ])robabIc tliat, although more 
closely assimilated than Austria to the consti- 
tutional government of England, sho would Avith 
quite as much difficulty bo brought into any 
formal alliance against Russia. This was one of 
the tasks presented to the diplomatists of England 
and France. 

It will be remembered* that, about three 
Avccks after tho declaration of war by England 
and France, a cautiously worded couA^ention was 
signed by Austria and Prussia — ^guaranteeing 
to each other tho undisturbed possession of the 
German and non-German dominions of the two 


• Seo Chap. HI. p. 73. 
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sovereigns^ against any hostile attack from any 
quarter; engaging to defend in a similar spirit 
the German conf^eracy in general ; undertaking 
to keep a part of their respective armies on 
the war-footing, in furtherance of these views ; 
proposing to invito all the German states to 
become parties to this convention ; and pledging 
themselves that neither of the two states, 
Austria or Prussia, ^vould, during the niainto- 
nance of the convention, enter into any separate 
alliance with other powers inconsistent therewith. 
Nothing was said concerning llussia : nothing to 
indicate eitlwr approval or disapproval of the 
course pursued by the czar — in tlic body of this 
convention ; but au * additional article,’ an apiieu- 
dix to one of the clauses, was introduced, in 
which the two sovereigns dcclaro tliat ‘Their 
Majesties have not been able to divest tlieinselves 
of the consideration that the indeiinito continuance 
of the occupation of the territories on tlic Lower 
Danube, under the sovereignty of tlic Ottoman 
Porte, by imperial llnssian troops, would ondangor 
the political, moral, and material interests of the 
whole German confederation, as also of tbeir 
own states, aii<l the more so in proportion as 
Russia extends her warlike ojieratioiis on Turkisli 
territory.’ The two sovereigns then express a 
hope and belief that their imi)erial brother of 
»St Petersburg docs not intend to do aught incon- 
sistent with the rights of nations ; but at the 
same time declare, that if that hope and belief 
should not bo borne out by facts, they would take 
up arms against llussia — provided, and ])rovidod 
only, the czar shouhi iiicori)orato the Principalities 
in his dominions, or .advance with his army across 
tjic Balkan towards Adrianoide or (/onstantinoplc. 

This convention formed the key to the whole 
of the diplomacy of Austria and Prussia, relative 
to Russo-Turkish allkirs, for twelve mouths 
afterwards. It was m carefully worded that it 
allowed either contracting p.arty abundant room 
for escape from active particip.ation in the war, 
unless Nicholas proceeded to such extremities as 
that wily monarch was not likely to indulge in 
against the openly expressed opposition of the 
Western Powers. It clogged both parties in 
regard to any independent action, for it bound 
each to defenil the other ; but, at the same time, 
it shewed the czar how much his neighbours would 
permit him to do before arming against liira. 

The diplomacy of Eui*opc, throughout the 
rcm.aindcr of the yojir, was mainly directed to 
au attempt, by England and France, to give 
vitality to the ‘a<lditional article’ of this conven- 
tion, the only one possessing value for the object 
they had in view. Austria and Prussia, while 
regretting that the Western Powers had declared 
iVap, signed a protocol admitting that the war 
was nevertheless just, and agreeing ‘that the 
territorial int^rity of the Ottoman Empire is 
and remains the sine qud fion condition of every 
transaction having for its object the re-cstablish- 
ment of peace between the belligerent powers;’ 


at the same time, in the peculifiir wordiaesi^ and 
obscurity of such documeuts, they undertook. ‘ to 
endeavour in common to discover the gqaraiitoes 
most likely to attach the existence of that empire 
to the general equilibrium of Em*ope; as they 
also declare themselves rciidy to deliberate: and 
to come to an understsinding as to the employment 
of the means calculated to accomplish the object 
of their agreement.’ Nearly coincident in date 
witli this convetition between Austria aud .Prussia, 
was a )>rotocol between all the four powers--- 
]>lcdging England, France, Austria, and Prussia 
to hold steadily in view the maiuteuance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; to provide, by 
cvciy means comp<atiblc with tlio sultan’s ipde- 
pondence and sovereignty, for the civil and 
religious liberties of the Cliristian subjects of 
the Porte ; and to refuse any <arraiigemeut with 
Russia inconsistent with these objects. 

Austria and I’russia formally communicated to 
Russia tbe ]*csults of these agreements, and repeated 
a demand or request that the czar would, by with- 
drawing his troops from the Principalities, put au 
end to tbe embarrassments. These applications 
were met by a haughty reserve on the part of the 
court of St Petersburg; and for a considerable 
time Russia neither replied to the demands nor 
withdrew' licr trooiis. This course of action gave 
uneasiness to Austria, who — ^if the Principalities 
w'cre to be taken aw ay from Turkey — would infi- 
nitely ratlier possess them herself than .see them 
transferred to tlio czar’s keeping. Under these 
circumstances, the Austrian di[)loniati8t8, entirely 
Avithout tluj knoAvledge of England and France, 
succeeded in draw ing Turkey into a separate 
trealy, called the Treaty of Boyadji-Keuy, from 
the name of the place at w^hich it was signed, on 
the 14 tJi of June ISri l; Count Bruck and Reschid 
Pacha being tlie negotiators. This treaty has been 
before given, so far as regards its principal clauses 
or articles.* How it aifected the strategy of the 
Russian generals, Avas shown in the narrative 
of the Damibian camx>aign. That the <r/ar felt 
mortified and angry at the signature of such a 
treaty soon became manifest. On the 29th of 
July, Count Nesselrode replied to Austria and 
Prussia — especially the former, Avho had energe- 
tically urged the evacuation of the Prinoix>alitioi9. 
In the course of his argument, the count said: 

‘ If, in the opinion of the Austrian government, 
the ])rolonged occupation of the Principalities was 
tho motive of the Avar, it ought to ho a consequence 
that Avhen the occupation ceased the war would 
cease from that fact itself, seeing that hostiUties 
Avould be suspended. Is the cabinet of Vienuar. in 
a position to give us the assurance of it?’ After 
asserting that tho Danubian rogious were, fbr 
Russia, a very important military position so long 
as tho war might last, he added : ‘ It is therefore 
quite evident that before voluntarily giving up, in 
deference to Austria, the only point where, by 
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assuming the offensiye, we should have any chance 
of restoring in our favour the balance against us, 
Ave ought, at least, to be made acquainted with 
the securities which Austria bos to offer us.’ He 
ended by demanding an exposition of such 
‘guarantees of safety’ as Austria could offer. To 
Prussia, who had made a much more timid appeal, 
Oouiit Nesselrode replied more briefly, evidently 
under a conviction that there was not much to 
fear In that quarter. Count Buol replied to this 
dispatch, regretting that Russia should demand 
‘guarantees of safety’ for undoing that which 
never ought to liavo been done, but promising 
to use tho influence of Austria with the Western 
Powers to obtain as eas}’' and lionourable conditions 
for Russia as possible, in tho event of the c/ar’s 
troops evacuating the Principalities. 

During the remainder of the year, the exertions 
cf the AVestern diplomatists were directed, not so 
much to obtaining the aid of Austria, as to support 
Austria’s endeavour to obtain tho ai<l of Prussia. 
AVhatever the czar announced as his positive 
intention, Frederick AVilliain, or his minister 
Mantcuflel, either nujekly assented to, or opposed 
timidly and with misgiving: as a conscipicnco, -it 
was found impossible to engage I’russia in any 
definite and bold course of policy; and, as a 
further consequence, Eiighiiid and France com- 
mented frequently and severely on the conduct of 
that state. On the 10th of June, during a debate 
in the House of Peers, Lor<l Lyiidliurst, although 
in the eighty-third year of liis age, made a speech 
full of fire and brilliancy, Jistonisliiiig the House 
by ^le force of bis reasoning, the richness of his 
language, and tlic earnest warmth of his indig- 
nation against Russia. During his speech, he 
adverted to a series of remarkable doouinents in 
which, twenty-seven years earlier, Count Po/zo di 
Borgo and other Russian diplomatists had rcj»lied 
to a query from tho ezar, their master — AVhat 
course would the European courts pursue if Russia 
were to enter Ihc Principalities with a view to 
coerce Turkey? Jjord Lyndhurst pointed out 
tho striking evi<leiices of crafty intrigue in tho 
suggestions of the ambassadors, and the analogy 
between tho two series of events twenty-seven 
years apart. After urging strongly the duty of 
Austria to take part with tho Western Powers in 
tho war, he said : ‘ Before I go further, I must refer 
to Prussia. I quite forgot Prussia. I do not wish 
to read all the remarks of Count Pozzo di Borgo 
• with respect to Prussia : they might Aveaken some 
very tender friendships at the present moment. 
It has l>ecn said, I know not Avitli Avhat truth, 
that a change has taken place in tho policy of 
Prussia. I can assure your lordships, however, 
that the cohesion between Russia and Prussia is 
of long standing. Count Pozzo di Borgo said : 

Being less jealous, and consequently more 
impartial,- Prussia has constantly shewn by her 
opinions that she has a just idea of the nature 
and importance of tho affairs of the East ; and 
if tho-court of Vienna had Shared her views and 


her good intMtions, there bo no doubt 
that the plans of the imperial cabinet would 
have been accomplished!” I may say this very 
moment, that if the cabinet of Vienna had shared 
“ the views and good intentions of Prussia,” tho 
objects of Russia might have been accomplished/ 

The European question assumed this form : 
Austria demanded that Russia should evacuate 
the I'rincipalitics ; Russia demanded that, previous 
to such an evacuation, a conference or meeting 
should be held, to determine what ‘guarantee’ 
slic should receive in acknoAvlcdgnient for sucb 
an abandonment of her plans ; I’russia sided with 
Russia in tliis view ; Austria insisted that the 
evacuation should precede any convention ; while 
the AVestern Powers not only demanded as muoh 
as Austria, hut ])ointe(l out that the evacuation 
of the l*rincipalitic.s would not in itself suilice 
to bring the war to an end without further 
concession by the czar. On the 8ih of August, the 
representatives of England, France, and Austria, 
at A'icnna, signed a note declaratory of tho 
opinions of those three })owers conceriiiiig the 
mimmnm of conditions that would render peace 
possible : a dcclaraiion far too anti-Russian to 
meet Avith ready support from I’russia. The note 
declared that the three powers agreed in opinion : 

‘That the relations of the Sublime Porto with the 
Imperial C^)urt of Russia cannot be re-established on 
solid and durable bases : 

J. If the Protectorate hitherto exercised by tho 
Imperial Court of Russia over the Principalities of 
AAhdlachia, MoldaA’ia, and Servia, be not diseonliimed 
for the future; ami if the privileges accorded by the 
Sultans to those provinces, do])en(lent on their Empire, 
be not placed under the coUeclivc guarantee of the 
J’owers, in virtue of an arrangement to be concluded 
with tlie Sublime Porte, ami llic stipulations of which 
should at the same lime regulate all (lucstions of 
detail. 

2. If the navigation of tho Danube at its mouths bo 
not freed from all obstacle, ami made subject to the 
application of the priiicixdes established by the Acts of 
the Congress of A’^ienna. 

If the Treaty of the l.‘Uh July 1811 be not 
revised in concert by all the High Contracting Parties 
ill the interest of the balance of i)()wer in lOurope. 

4. If Russia do n(»t f:eusc to claim the right of 
exercising an ollieial Protectorate over the subjects 
of tho Sublime Porte, to wliatever rite they may 
belong, and if France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia do not mutually assist each other in 
obtaining from the original action of the Ottoman 
Government tlio eonflrmation and the observance of 
the religious privileges of tlic diflerent Christian 
eoiiitii unities, and in turning to account, for the com- 
iiioii interest of tlieir co-religionists, the generous 
intentions mauifestod by ITis Majesty the Sultan, 
without any x>i^^'j^idice resulting therefrom to bis 
dignity and tho independence of his Crown.* 

These four conditions arc Avorthy of note here, for, 
although different in language, they correspond in 
principle Avith tho ‘Four Points’ or ‘Four Bases’ 
so much discussed at a later date. Tho third 
condition related to the overwhelming inaritimo 
l>0Avep of Russia in the Black Sea, so threatening 
to Turkey. 
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Pniasia made an endeavour to draw Austria into a 
recognition of two distinct principles— 4hat Austria 
ought to close the Principalities, during her occu«- 
pation of them, against any olfcnsivo operations of 
the Turks and tho Western Powera in hostility to 
Russia ; and that Austria and Prussia ought not 
to attack Russia, unless Russia previously attacked 
them. To this requisition Count Buol replied in 
a dispatch, dated the 30th of September, pointing 
out that such demands were evidently incom- 
patiblo with tho engagements already entered 
into by tho court of Vienna. In relation to the 
second of the two proposals, he said : ‘ It is evident 
that wo cannot ‘wait in order to obtain peace, 
which is a necessity for us, from tho efforts and 
combats of others ; nor can we bind ourselves to 
Bupi)ort for an unlimited lapse of time tbo dilficult 
sacrifices which such a ])assivo attitude must 
entail on us.’ In relation to tlio first ])roposal, 
his arguments were more detailed. ‘ Wo cannot 
consider ourselves as authorised in tho co-occu- 
pation of the Principalities, except under the 
twofold aupposifiem fliat we should defend them 
against any attack by tbo ai-mcd forces of Russia, 
and that wo should not oppose the Avarlikc 
operations of the Allied powers. This results 
from our convention with the Porte, and is, 
moreover, completely in accord with what wo 
have always expresseil an<l maintained both to 
Russia and to the other ])owcrs. When wo 
demanded tho evacuation of the Principalities, 
Avo expressly stipulated that no condition should 
bo attached to it which it would not bo in oTir 
power to grant. Russia then declared herself 
ready to effect that evacuation, domandiug, how- 
ever, from us guarantees that she .should not 
ho exposed* to the jairsuit of the enemy and to 
ulterior attacks. This we refused. Then, and 
only then, did Russia declare that she woxild 
retire from motives ]mrcly strategic, an<l she thus 
foresaw a conflict which Init for that would have 
boen the consequence of our irrcvocahlc resolution. 
It is therefore not to us that lliis.sia lias dolixcrod 
up the Principalities ; she abandoned them to 
their fate.’ 

Austria, it must ho admitted, was [daced in a 
position of some difliculty ; constantly in danger 
of giving deep oUciicc to the czar, constantly im- 
plored by Prussia to deal as gently with the czar 
as xiossiblc, and constantly urged by the Wcstcni 
Powers to adopt a bold and decided course in 
favour of Turkey against Russia. No one could 
reasonably expect that tho Vienna court would 
wholly foiget selfish motives at such a time ; 
and England and Franco, -wdiilc employing very 
strong rcprcsoulations, did yet, in parliament and 
elsewhere, express greater confidence in Austria 
than in Prussia. The Austriau army, necessarily 
large at all times, becomes enormously oxi)cnsivo 
when placed on any tiling like a war-footing. In 
the autumn of 1854, it was estimated that about 

70,000 Austrian troops were posted in tho German 
provinces; neatjly 120,000; under Radetzky, in 


Austrian Italy ; 30,000 in the Danubian provinces 
then under occupation; 60,000 in Hungary and 
Transylvania; 80,000 in Galicia and Bukovina; 

60.000 in tho district around Cracow; nearly 

100.000 under Jellachich in the military frontier 
districts ; and 12,000 in tho federal fortresses of 
Germany — ^making a total of considerably .more 
than 500,000 men under arms. Any hostUities 
Avith Russia would have necessitated a still greater 
iiugmentation of tlio army ; and therefore Austria 
had abundant reason to wish for a peaceful 
settlement of tlio Turkish difficulty, without 
involving any serious disagreement with her 
powerful neighbour the czar. 

As the close of the year a]iproached, when tho 
Allied armies advanced from Gallipoli to Constan- 
tinople, from thence to Vania, and then to tho 
.strongholds of the Crimea, tho czar shoAved less 
and less inclination to yield to his open opponents, 
or lo li.stcu to the stroug advice of Austria or tho 
timid suggestions of Prussia ; his jiride was piqued ; 
he saAv that ho Avould lose prestige in the eyes of 
liis subjects if he lessened his pretensions; ho 
Ihought lie might reckon on the Abordcou govcrii- 
ineiit being disinclined to press him too closely ; 
and he trusted that tho tenor of his great name 
would x>aralyse many of those Avho might other- 
\vi.so Dispose him. The note agreed to by Austria 
and tho AV’^csteru PoAvers on the 8th of August 
contained four conditions Avhich, as has just been 
rcmai'ked, became knoAvn in diplomatic language 
as the Four Points ; but all attemiits by Austria 
during tho remainder of the year to induce tho 
rzar to concede tliese Four Points wore fruit^ss. 
On the contrary, he exhibited every tendency to 
encourage a Avarlike and even revengeful feeling 
among bis subjects ; tbo folloAving letter, addressed 
to ("omit l^erowski, Miiii.sler of the Appanage, 
Init evulently iiitcndeil, by publication in tho St 
Pi^tersburg newspai>ers, to meet other eyes, was 
only one among many cases in point : — 

‘Gkai^ Lko Ai.kxkia^itoit. — I n full view of the- 
d.'ingcrs that tlircatcn our beloved fatherland from the 
intentions of the enemy, our heart ia refreshed by 
the zealous strhing of all ranks to contribute to the 
defeiic*(j of the Russian soil. In compliance with tho 
Avish of our Itnxicrial family, we have permitted it to 
raise ii regiment of sliarpshootcrs from among tho 
l>casants of the appanage domains. Tho orthodox 
Russian i)eoi)le has from time immemorial gained a 
glorious celebrity by its attachment to the faith, its 
devotion to the emperor, and its love to fatherland. 
In thus, through your agency, summoning our appan- 
age pc^asants to the defence of Holy Russia, we offer 
them the oi^portunity, like our valiant troops, to 
vindicate the ancient Russian courage. We intrust 
it to you lo orgtiniso the regiment 'of sharpshooters, 
and are convinced that the task will be executed wUh 
the desired success. — We remain, your well inclined, 

Nikolaus. 

^ Oct. S«h » 

GATScniNAj-j^an, • 

The old Muscovite party, whoso hoad-quartei'S 
wero at Moscow, left no means untried to uige the 
czar into a determined persistence in his plans on 
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and an equally resolute refusal of any terms 
diotat^ by other powers. All was not harmony, 
however, in the l^som of tho imperial family; 
the empress retained tho German yearnings of her 
birth and early youth, and join^ Nesselrode in 
the advocacy of a moderate policy ; while tho most 
energetio of tho princes, although not tho eldest, 
sided with the Monchikoifs, Bibikofls, and other 
adherents of tho old Muscovite party. Largo 
numbers of offices in tho state, tho ‘army, and 
the navy were hold by Gormans, against wlioin 
the native nobility entertained a prejudice ; and, 
so far as Moscow could prevail over St Petersburg, 
the Emperor Nicholas was impelled by a force 
ill fitting him to listen to the councils of Francis 
Joseph, or even those of tho weak and vacillating 
Frederick William. The party in question dis- 
suaded him, by eveiy argument that could be used, 
against any withdrawal, submission, or relaxation 
of his projects — asserting that not only national 
danger, but oven ])crsonal danger to himself, 
would be involved. They advocated Pan-Slavism, 
tho unity of all tho Slavonic races under one 
great sovereign, and that sovereign tho czar ; Ihey 
advocated tlio autocracy of the czar over all the 
branches of tho Greek Churcli, or Rus 5 <l> -O riental 
Church, as they preferred to designate it, in 
whatever countries that faith might he professed ; 
Imt, beyond this, they sought to otcreomc ami 
subdue any and every iion-llussiau nationality 
w'ithin tho czar’s dominions, rendering the whole 
scheme of government fully Muscovite, and depress- 
ing the German and all otlior extraneous elements. 
That the religious feeling strengthened in the 
heart of czar as Ids later years apj^roached, 
is ovinceff by many circumstances, involving a 
Oroco-Riisso or Russo-Oriental intoleranco alike 
of Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Mohammedans, 
and Jews ; and there were not wanting sym])tonjs 
that he dreamed of a canonisation, whereljy lie 
might bo reverenced l>y I^fuscovitcs in after-ages 
as St Nicholas. To whatcvtJr extent these asj)ira- 
lions inilucnccd him at tho lime, a manifesto, 
issued on December 14th (26th), apficaled strongly 
both to the religion and the nationality of his 
subjects for support in the war. lie said : 

* The causes of the war, wliuili still lasts, arc well 
understood by our beloved Russia. 'J'he country 
knows tliat neither ambitious views, nor tlie desire of 
obtaining new advantages to which we had no right, 
were the motives for tliose acts and circuniatances tliat 
havo unexpectedly spsultcd in ilic existing struggle. 
We had solely in view the safeguard of tho soleiimly 
recognised immunities of the Orbliodox Church and of 
our co-religionists in the East. But certain govern- 
ments, attributing* to us interested and secret intentions 
that were far from our thoughts, have complicated the 
solution of the question, and have finished by forming 
a hostile alliance against Russia. 

After having proclaimed as tlieir object the safety 
of tho Ottoman Empire, they have waged open war 
against us» not in Turkey, but within the limits of our 
own realm, directing their blows on such ptiinta as 
were more or less accessible to them — in the Baltic, 
the White Sea, the Black Sco, in the Crimea, and even 
on tho fkr-distant codsts of the Pacific Ocean. Thanks 


to the Most High, both in our troops and in all classes 
of our subjects, they everywhere meet with intrepid 
opponents, animated by their lovo for us and for their 
country; and, to our consolation in these troublous 
circumstances, amid tho calamities inseparable fVom 
war, we are constantly witnessing brilliant examples 
and proofs of this feeling, as well as of the courage 
that it inspires.’ 

After making the most of such limited successes 
as had attended the arms of his troops, ho added : 

‘ Penetrated with our duty as a Christian, we cannot 
desire a prolonged effusion of blood, and certainly we 
shall not repulse any offers and conditions of pence 
tliat are compatible with the dignity of our empire 
and the interests of our woll-boloved subjects. But 
another, and not loss sacred duty commands us, in 
this obstinate struggle, to keep ourselves prepared for 
efforts and sacrifices proportioned to the means of 
action directed against us. 

Russians ! my fuIllLful children ! you are accustomed 
to spare nothing when called by Providence to n 
great and holy M'ork — iicitlier your wealth, the fruit 
of long years of toil, nor your lives— not your own 
blood, nor the blood of your cliildrcn. The noble 
ardour that has inilamod your hearts from the first 
hour of the war will not be extinguished, happen 
what may ; and your feelings are tliosc also of your 
sovereign. 

We all, Monarch and subjects, if it be necessary 
— echoing the words of the Junperor Alexander in u 
year of like trial, “the sword in our liuucls and the 
Cross in our hefirt8”--know how to face the ranks of 
our enemies for the defence of the most precious gifts 
of this world — thc3 security and the honour of our 
country.’ 

Towards the close of ibe year, allcntion was 
firquoiiily directed towards Doinnark, with a view 
to ascertain whether any decided line of policy Avas 
likely to he taken by her; ‘hut that snuill state was 
distracteil by internal discord, irrespective of any 
question coiniected Avith the general ]H)litics of 
Europe. The king was sovereign over four states 
or nationalities — Denmark Proper, Hchlesvig, Hol- 
stein, and Laiienhurg ; Schlesvig had been united to 
Denmark since the mbblle of the eleventh century; 
hut. Holstein only since 1773, and Lauenbiirg since 
1817. Even in tlie 1ir.st of these instances tho 
union has never been very ctirdial ; for Avhilc tho 
s<»vereigns have always insisted that Hehlcsvig 
Avas incorporated AAdtii Denmark, the Bohlesvigers 
liavc always obstinately maintained that they arc 
German, united Avitli Denmark under tho same 
king, but having a distinct nationality and distinct 
rights. Ill the other instances the separation is 
yet more nmrked ; for Holstein and Lauenburg 
not Old}' claim to be German in origin and 
sym]>athics, but arc actual members of tho 
Germauic confederation. Tho civil war of 1848 
arose out of these dissensions betAveen tho four 
nationalities under the Danish croAvn ; the success 
of the Danes in that war prevented the lapse of 
Schlesvig ; ncYcrtliclcss, in tho treaty of peace, tho 
Schlesvigers Avero alloAved to retain their ancient 
German laws, to have a special diet or parliament, 
and to be administered by authorities distinct from 
those of Denmark. The king, like many other 
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kings at tliat troublod ]ieriod, granted a constitu- 
tion to bis subjects ; and this constitution worked 
well for a time ; but in 1850 the four nationalities 
began to wrangle coiicerniiig it, because — although 
each liad its own internal government for par- 
ticular purposes — the aiiny, navy, diplomacy, 
customs, police, post-olhce, ttc., were general for 
the whole kingdom, and under the central govern- 
ment. Tlie general diet, volkstliing, or parliament, 
voted supidics for these general objects ; and while 
discussing these votes, Sclilcsvig, Holstein, niul 
Laueuburg shewed plainly a great jealousy of 
Denmark, as being in the sunshine of royal favour, 
and absorbing an .undue share of the supplies. As 
the diet, by its usual votes, sided with the king 
and the government, it became thrown by degrees 
into antagonism with tlie three duchies. Discords 
hence arose, and continued three or four years. 
In July 1854, the king, wliethcr entertaining a 
lurking love of despotism, or distrustful of the 
anarchy among his subjects, suddenly put an end 
to the constitution an<l to tlie separate liberties 
of the three durhics. The diet and the diichics 
hereupon joined, and opjiosed a lirui resistance to 
the cliange, threatening to impeach the ministers 
if the proposed schcino \vero adopte<l. Ulie king, 
lindiiig that the diet would not attend to hills 
sent down hy him, would not grant supi»lies, and 
would not recognise his ministers, dissolved it in 
October, and summoned tlie people to elect a 
new volkstliing. A curiously framed ])roclamation 
immediately followed, in which the king a]>])caled 
to the nation in favour of himself and his ministers 
against the parliament then just dissolved. These 
proceedings so comjdetely oocu[)iod the attention 
of Iho Danes, that the Western l*o\vers saw little 
probability that the king would ojienly side cither 
with or against them ; nevertheless, knowing that 
the czar was prone to hsh in ti’oublod waters, to 
send his emissaries into any country distracted 
hy internal struggles, tJiey kept a careful watch 
on the proceedings of Denmark — rcmcmboriiig 
that that power, hy possessing the yoiind, held 
the keys to tlio Daltic. 

More immediately interesting to the neutral 
Baltic powers, as affecting their jicaco and com- 
merce, and especially so to Prussia, wero flie 
arrangements concerning hloeka<lc. England, being 
the most powerful of maritime iiatitms, undertook 
the blockade of Russian ports as soon as the war 
commenced, and was only prevented hy equitable 
commercial motives from rendering that blockade 
very stringent in .character, hurtful to Russia\s 
noighbours as \>'ell as to Russia herself. The 
definition of the terms of a blockade is always a 
delicate mattci*, to avoid giving oU'ence to neutral 
nations. On tlic one hand, the trade of Russia 
was large, and ought to be stopped according to 
the usages of war ; on the other, the stoppage 
should not injure other countries if it could be 
avoided. X)n an average of several years preceding 
1864, Russia sold to England 800,000 cwts. of tallow, 
800,000 cwts. of hemp, 1,200,000 cwts. of flax, 


700,000 quarters of linseed, 9,000,000 
wool, besides lai^go quantities of oorn and c^r 
commodities ; and it was necessary to wliile 
checking this tiude— one of the unavoidablo evils 
of war — that the rights of other nations were not 
interfered \vith. In one of the wars of tlie last 
century, many of the continental nations engaged 
in what was termed an * armed neutrality,’ recogr 
nising the doctrine that ^freo ships make free 
goods, except in the case of articles contraband of 
war ; ’ that is, that any produce imported into 
or exported from the enemy’s country, is safe if 
convoyed in a ship belonging to a neutral power, 
exception being made of commodities directly 
used in warfare. During the great war with 
Eranoc, England refused to acknowledge tliis rule, 
which consequently fell to tlio ground ; but in 
1854, England and France frankly admitted 
tlie principle that ‘ free ships make free goods’ 

— not as a permanent system, but as a temporary 
arrangement during the war then about to com- . 
mence. The United States govcnimciit, interested 
ill Eurojieaa commerce, but not much in Euro})ean 
politics, endeavoured later in the year to obtain 
the consent of all maritime nations to this inter- 
national law. Russia at once agreed, probably 
to ingratiate herself Avitli the powerful republic 
across the Atlantic ; hut the other nations required, 
as a counterpoise, a concession by America of the 
privilege of privateering during war; to which, 
however, that power would not assent. Hence, 
throughout the Russian war, a lenient interpre- 
tation of the Laws of blockade was adopted by 
England and Fi-iancc, calculated to avoid oflending 
America as a commercial nation, but expressly 
limited to that jiarticular war, and leaving 
uiitouclied the general principle at issue. It was 
found, however, that tlie doctrine ‘ free ships make 
free goods’ was unfairly interpreted by neutral 
nations ; and the English ministers received much 
condeumation in parliament for not rendering the 
blockade more stringent. Indeed, the [ii'^caution 
was in some particulars strangely neglected. For 
instance, nothing in the nature of blockade was 
attempted, except in a very slight degree^ in the 
Sea of Azof throughout 1854; as a consequence, 
Englisli mcrcliants and shipowners suffered under j 
the erroneous imjircssion that a blockade of the ! 
ports in that sea had been or would bo effected ; ■ 

while Russian goods were being exported tjirough 
the medium of the Greek firms at Constantinople, 
who realised enormous proffts by this strange 
laxity. Ill the White Sea, as has been shewn,* 
the blockade was not conducted with vigour; and 
ill the Baltic it began too late, dlthough tolerably 
effective when once established. . 

The negotiations between the Western Powers 
and I’russia, during tlie latter half of 1854, were 
mucli mixed up wdtli this question of blqckado. 
Our merchants full w'cll knew that a largeji^ircct 
trade was carried on by Russia tliroug^ the 
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ineditim^of the neighbouring state; and it was 
fi*equently and strongly urged upon the English 
government that such a course should not be 
permitted to a country which, like Prussia, main- 
tained so auspicious a neutrality between the 
lielligei'ejlt powers. Largo cariavans of goods crossed 
the frontier between the two states, conveying raw 
produce in one direction and manufactured goods 
in another; and as the Prussian ports wci*c free 
from blockade, they were doubtless the ports of 
arrival and departure. Although British subjects 
were prohibito<l from trading with Russia, yet 
it was found, at tlio end of the year, that the 
United Kingdom had received supplies of Russian 
timber, hemp, flax, tallow, and other commodities, 
ill large quantities, although not equal in amount 
to those of peaceful years. It is evident that, the 
Russian ports being closed, otlier cbannols had 
hoen found. Strong representations being occa- 
sionally made by England, tlic Prussian govern- 
ment was thrown into uneasiness. An opinion 
bad grown up, however, among those statesmen 
aiul economists who had watched the eftbets of 
free-trade, that commerce, tliough it may bend, 
cannot in these days he broken hy lilockadc laws. 
England, it is well known, smilc<l prcmdly at tlic 
attempts of the elder Na])olcoii, by the l^Iilan and 
Berlin <locrocs, to cnisli Iicr commerce during the 
time of war ; and it remains an open question 
whether, to a country circumstanced as was Russia 
in 1854, the effects of a blockade are so disastrous 
as the theory intends : whether, in short, the 
chief effect is not that of transferring to neutral 
merchants and shijiowners those ])rofils wliich 
previously flowed to those of the blockading 
jiowcr. Whether ^freo sliips make free goods,’ or 
* free goods make free ships !* whether the narrow 
views of publicists and international writers in 
times of limited commerce, or those of later and 
more commercial days, slionld 1)0 ]»rcl’eiTed ? 
whether Grotius, Vattel, and Byiikershoek, or 
lliihncr, Martens, and ITautefeuillc, sliould be 
taken as the best group of authorities ? — were 
questions largely discussed in parliament an<l 
elsewhere ; but the events of the year tended, 
for the most part, to shew that the ol(l tlicory of 
blockade could scarcely her maintained in modern 
<lays. 

In relation to this question of neutrals and 
blockades, little difficulty could arise in coiiiiee- 
tion with those European states which, Iroiii 
the beginning of the war, declared a distinct 
neutrality, and undertook no duties as mediators 
between the belligerent states. Thus, whatever 
tnay have been the internal complications of 
Denmark, that kingdom sided witli Sweden in 
a definite line of policy even before the rupture 
betVroen Russia and the Western Powers occurred. 
On the 2d of January 1854, a few weeks after 
the dedaration of war by •Turkey, and when it 
became evident that England and France would 
speedily declare war likewise, Denmark and 
Sweden entered into a conyention respecting the 


line of policy to bo pursued by them, and com- 
municated tlie result to the Western Powers. 
The principal portion of this convention, as 
ajiplying to Sweden, declared that the king 
would remain strictly neutral during the war; 
that war-ships and trading-sliips belonging to the 
belligerent powers might enter any Swedish ports 
except a small number expressly named ; that 
sucli ships must observe the sanitary and mari- 
time police regulations of the ports ; that no 
privateering vessels \vould be admitted ; that the 
shij^s of the belligerents rniglit purcliasc supplies, 
in Swedish ports, of any provisions and stores not 
contraband of war ; and that all prizes hikcn by 
cither belligerent power would be excluded .from 
Swedish ’J’hc king of Denmark’s decla- 

ration was identical with this in all particnlara, 
except in relation to the names of the ]»orts pljiced 
within the bar of exclusion. These conventions 
were imido, as just remarked, before the Western 
Powers became involved in the war, and were 
scrupulously adhered to throughout the remainder 
of the year. 

Ill the case of Prussia, however, mattere 
presented a iliflerent aspect. This stale was under 
eertain obligations by treaty, as one of the great 
powers, to aid in the defence of Turkey under 
certain ermtingencios ; and England ami France 
never ceased to urge upon her the adoption of a 
course befitting her position. All was in vain, 
however ; the year came to its en<l, marked by 
the same evidences of Prussian irresolution as its 
beginning. Austria was much embarrassed by 
this line of proceeding : bound to Prussia by the 
convention of April, she could not easily break 
from that yiower ; desirous of remaining if possible 
on good terms with Russia, she avoided imme- 
diate yiarticipation in the war ; strongly urged 
by Enghiml and France, she could not remain 
quite inactive. A detinite advance was, however, 
made on the 2d of December, when the Earl of 
Westmoreland, Banui de Bourqueney, and Count 
Buol-Bchaiicnstciii, signed a treaty at Vienna as 
rc[»rcscntatives of Kngland, Franee, and Austria. 
It is ilcsiraMe to give the chief clauses of this 
treaty in full, as tiny ])laye<l an important part 
ill (he subsequent negotiations ; 

‘ Akt. T. — The High Contracting Parties refer to the 
declarations contained in the Protocols of the 9th of 
April and Uiid of Alay of the present year, and in the 
Notes excliangcMl on the stli of August last ; and as 
they reserved to Iheiusclves the right of proposing, 
according to cireumstanees, such conditions ns they 
might judge necessary for the general interests of 
Europe, they engage mutually and reciproenlly not to 
enter into any arrangement with the Imperial Court of 
Russia without having first deliberated tliereupon in 
common. 

Art. II. — llis Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
having, in virtue of the Treaty concluded on the 
l4th of June last with the Sublime I*orto, caused tho 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallnehia to he occupied 
by Ills troops, lie engages to defend the frontier of the 
said Principalities against any return of the Russian 
forces ; the Austrian troops shall for this purpose 
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Emmanuel sucoessfiilly resiBted the machinations 
of despots^ both political and ecclesiastical, and 
brougU ids country into a state of peace and 
prosperity. He won the admiration of England 
by Ws oondLuct, and her symi)athy by his bereave- 
ments; for he was a man of sorrows — ^having lost 
father, “mother, wife, and brother within a limited 
period, and being left with a young family of 
motherless children as his only solace amid the 
cares of royalty. 

This was the sovereign who frankly entered into 
alliance with England and Franco against Russia 
at a time when Austria hesitated to draw the 
sword, and Prussia shrank even from llic bare 
possibility of having so to do. It exhibited, in a 
favourable light, the establishment and mainte- 
nance of constitutional usages in Sardinia, that the 
war policy was openly discussed in the parliament 
at Turin, and the speeches reported in tin? Turin 
newspapers. On the 2'7th of January 1855, the 
cliamhers met to receive and consider tlic govern- 
ment proposals concerning the alliance. Count 
Oavoiir, minister for foreign affairs, opened the 
proceedings by remarking that ‘ the Eastern war, 
having called forth new interests to combat on 
the field of ]3olitics, has rendered new alliances 
necessary. I'ho course of old diplomatic traditions 
was all at once interrupted; and l)ofh from a 
careful consideration of the present serious moment 
and of a future, from wliich the greatest i)rudoiico 
alone can Jivert the dangers, it was clear to every 
government that, in tlic face of com])lications so 
uiiexpecie<l on the world’s stage, it was necessary 
to seek a new system that should ])rociirc strength, 
supports, and remedial acts, to ])rovi(lo against the 
altered circumstances.’ After coninienting on the 
unselfish s])irit in which the Jlnglish and French 
governments had entered upon the war, the count 
proceeded to consider the two alternatives — neu- 
trality, or alliance with the Western Powers — open 
to Sardinia; * Neutrality, sometimes iiossible to 
l)owors of the first rank, is seldom so to those of 
the second, unless placed in special political and 
geographical circumstances. 1 listory, however, 
rarely shews happy instances (»f neutrality, the 
Icfist sad results of which terniinatc in making 
those who adopt it either objects of suspicion or 
disdain to both contending parties. I’o I’icdmont, 
moreover, the high heart of whose kings inspired 
at all times a resolute policy, alliances have always 
been more pleasing. Piedmont has succeeded in 
making herself accounted more by Europe than 
her limited territory would appear to warrant, 
because in the day of common peril she has always 
known how to face the common fate; as also 
because in times of tranquillity it wjis part of the 
Tare wisdom of the princes of Savoy to reform 
by slow degrees, adapting the political and civil 
laws** to the new wonts, the natural consequences 
of ibe incessant conquests of civilisation.’ He 
adverted to ‘the proposition of an alliance to 
the government of His Majesty on the part of 
those of Her Majesty the Queen of England, 


and of His Majesty the Emperor of the French 
and finally said: ‘The examples of history, the 
anticipations of the fiiture, the noble traditions 
of the House of Savoy,, all unite to drive - the 
ministry from a timid, idle policy, and to lead 
it instead by the old road followed by our fathers, 
who knew tnio prudenco to exist in sharing the 
sacrifices and i>erils encountered for justice, 
W'hcncc arose increased roj)utation or benefits after 
victory.’ 

The legislative chambers cordially responded to 
the views of the king and his ministers, and gave 
formal sanction to a military convention between 
Sardinia, England, and France; a treaty between 
Sardinia ami Turkey; a separate convention with 
England ; and a loan to carry out the objects of the 
alliance. The military convention, signed at Turin 
by the rej)resentativcs of the three powers on the 
2(>th of .lanuary, bound the king of Sardinia to 
provide, in prosecution of the w ar against Russia, 
can army of 15,000 men, consisting of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery in duo proi)ortions ; to bo 
organise<l into two divisions and six brigades ; 
and to bo paid and rationed hy the king. The 
AVestern Powers, on llic other hand, agreed to 
facilitate the transport of this army to the East. ; 
and, moreover, agi*oed fo dcA^nd tlic Sardinian 
dominions from any Rtissian attack during 'the 
war. Ry virlue of this convention, arrangements 
were made wdtli England, as ])Osscssing a nume- 
rous licet of transports, to convey the Sardinian 
troops to the (Crimea. AVheii the king had thus 
established his relations with the Western Powrers 
on a satisfaetoiy footing, he entered into a treaty 
with Turkey, on tlic 15th of IMarch ; in wdiicli he 
declared his adhesion to the treaty of the 12th 
of [March 1854, wdiereby England and Franco 
undertook to defend Turkey against Russia ; 
iind announced the api>roacbing departure of a 
{Sardinian army to aid in this good work. The 
Sultan, oil Ids part, undertook that the Hardiiiiaii 
troops on Turkish soil should be treated in all 
respects like those of Imgland and France. 

This heroic doterndnation uii the part of one of 
the secondary slates of J'kirope W'as remarkable, 
and at once raiscil that state, both in the 
cstiinatioiL of EugUshincu and in the diplomatic 
formalities of negotiations and conferences, to a 
level' with the first-class ]»owers. When Count 
Cavour, in his sjicech to the cliamhers, said : ‘As 
tlie fruit of a prudence which tends to courage 
and generosity, w e confi<lcutly believe that this 
treaty will obbiiii your consent more readily than 
it would have done liad it been suggested by 
a timid prudence and short-sighted calculation’ — 
he i^aid a wxll-foundcd comiilimcnt to the goo<l 
sense and high feeling of the Piedmontese nation ; 
and afforded England and France a justification 
for pointing out how' unfavourably the conduct 
of the king of Prussia contrasted with that of 
this new ally. What part the Sardinian army 
took in the Crimean w^ar, a future Chapter will 
shew. 
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all the ministers were made resjKmsible for a I 


PALL OF THE ABERDEEN MINISTRY. 

It now becomes necessary to interrupt the 
thmd of narrative concerning the general politics 
of Europe connected with the war, in order to 
trace the progress of a remarkable disruption of 
the English ministry, occasioned ])rincipally by 
the war itself. Althougli -this disruption led to 
departure neither from the alliance witli Franco 
nor' from the war against Russia, it nevertheless, 
during a period of several weeks, thrcAV a painful 
doubt over the characters an<l capabilities of 
public men in England, and occasioned some 
distrust among foreign powers. 

The Aberdeen ininistry, as has already been 
stated, contained an unusually large number of 
ministers jiosscssing a reputation fur abilit}" and 
experience.* It combined, in<lccd, the chief 
members of the Peel party (as» it was jiopularly 
termed) with the AVhig party ; an<l was regarded 
by a fair majority in hotli J louses of Parliament 
as the resultant of a laudahlc attempt to break 
through the trammels of i)arly conllict, in ortlcr 
that the best men of two i)arties might work 
together fur the common good. AVhat duration 
the ministry would have had if peace had con- 
tinued unbroken, it is useless now to inquire ; 
hut when war began, the ministiy was phaced at 
a disadvantage by a popular belief that the h^arl 
of Ahenleeu was friendly to Russia, and would 
put up with a largo amount of Muscovite aggres- 
sion hoforo making resistance. This impression, 
wlieUier well or ill founded, un<|uostional>ly 
encouraged the friends of the c/ar, and to tliat 
extent place^l at a disa<lvantago those Avho wished 
to present a hold front to Russian maehinatrons. 
Even at a later <late, Avlieii the earl’s concurrence 
in the war could iio longer bo <loubtcd, tlien^ yet 
lingered in the public iniiul a belief that he Avas 
supine in its management, and too ready to accept 
the first i)ossihIo j)roposals of ])cacc. 

During the great(ir part of the year 18o4, from 
the declaration of war until Christinas, there Averc 
many censures passed on the government, in some 
instances arising from mere jiarty tactics, hut in 
others unquestionably due to a susjiicioii that the 
Avar was not being pursued Avith due energy ahd 
good faith. Still, these censures Avere passed upon 
the government as a Avhole; the public h:id no 
authentic moans of knowing Avliethcr harmony 
existed or not within the cabinet; and therefore 

♦ The chief offices of the government were thus ftllcd : 


First Ix>r(l of the, Treswury Earl of Aberdeen. 

Lord Chanorlhir Lord Crunworth. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Oladstoiie. 

Lord President Lord John llusHell. 

Lord Privy Seal Duko of Argj'll. 

Home Secretary Lord Palmerston. 

Foreign Secretary Earl of Clarendon. 

Colonial Secretary Sir Ocor^o Grc\\ 

War Secrota^ Duke of Newcastle. 

Sooretary at War Mr Sidney Herbert. 

Firat Lord of the Admiralty Sir J. Graham. 

Freaident of India Board Sir C Wood. 

Chief Oommloaloner of Works Sir AV. Moleaworth. 

Prcaident of Board of Trade Earl Granville. 

Foat-maater General. aeiaaaeaaaaaeaaeaaaoMaaooflaaaaaaa Viacount Canning. 


laxity believed to be chiefly due to the ptemiep 
himself. • 

Discord first arose concerning tlie maiuigeinoDt 
of the War-ofiice : the first dissentient being Lord 
John Russell ; and the period of the begmnmg 
of this dissension being after tho rising of 
parliament. It has already been stated that 
the secretary ship of State for War and the 
Colonics was, in the summer of 1864, found 
too onerous for any one statesman ; and that the 
Duke of Newcastle, who held that ofiioe, assumed 
the now office of Secretary of State for War: 
Sir George Grey being appointed to the other half 
of tho divided secretariat — the Colonial Office. 
Mr Sidney Herbert remained Secretary at War, 
During the autumn. Lord John Russell, having 
no lal>orious duties connected Avith liis office of 
rresiflent of tlic Council, studied attcntiA'cly the 
reconstructed state of the War-office, and opened 
a correspondence Avith the Earl of Aberdeen 
ill relation tlicrcto. lie adduced reasons why, 
ill his judgment, tlic Av.ar- minister should sit 
ill tlic House of Commons rather than in tlie 
Upper House; he discussed the delicate question 
Avheiher the Duke of Newcastle Avcrc equal to the 
duties of liis office, suggested that Lord ralmcrston 
Avas a fitter man, and cndeavourc«l to smooth 
away the difficulty of abolishing the office filled 
by IMr Sidney Herbert. It is CAident, from tlie 
t(*nor of the ]niblishcd correspondence on this 
subject, that the premier Avas taken by surprise 
by Lord Joliu, Avho had not urged at the cabinet 
councils any of the objections thus put forward 
by letter in the middle of November. The carl 
])lace<l tho letter, at tlic Avritcr’s own request, 
ill tho hands of the Duke of Newcastle and Mr 
Sidney Herbert, that nothing secret or unhand- 
some might bo expected. The duke, hoAvever, 
in his place in the House of Lords at a later 
date, shewed ]>lainly that he felt little flattered 
by the letter of Lord John ; he denied that ho 
had ever cxj)ressed a ‘strong Avisli,’ as had been 
asserted, to be Av.ar-ministcr ; lie Avas ignorant 
of the Avriter’s preference for Lord I’almerston ; 
lie gave no thanks for the compliments Avith 
Avliidi he said the Avriter attempted to lessen 
the asperify of a proposal for his removal; he 
Avas .as little pleased Avith the character for 
‘ commendable ambition ’ attributed to him ; and 
ho expressed his Avillingnoss to retire, if such 
retirement would leiW a strengthening of the 
ministry. In the coui*sc of scA^eral letters exchanged 
between Lord John Russell and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the latter discussed calmly tlie sugges- 
tions of tho former, and stated his grounds ' of 
dissent from them — expressing a belief tliat there 
would be something ungenerous in making, soch 
changes in the midst of tlie war, unless it oould 
bo proved that tho Duke of Newcasstle was 
personally amenable to charges of incapaci^ from 
which the other members of the cabinet were 
free. After many letters had thus passed^ the 
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preodeKwiikod. to know whether and when Lord 
John would bring tlio question before the 

cabinet, there to be discussed in tlio usual way ; 
but it. appeared that the proposer of tlieso changes, 
having ascertained that the opinions of somo of 
his. personal friends were unfavourable to tlie 
movement, had been thrown into a state of doubt 
and hesitation ; he declined to make it a cabinet 
question, ho dropped tlio subject, and the Earl 
of Aberdeou was loft in possession of an opinion 
that his colleague acquiesced clieerfully in the 
views and i>lans of the government generally. 


Meanwhile the public mind had become greatly ’ 
agitated by tlio mournfhl accounts from the 
Crimea. Every newspaper throughout the king- 
dom, in every impression published in November 
and December, had told the tale of suffering ; how 
that noble soldiers had been ignobly treated, and 
that supplies i)aid for by the nation had never 
rciichcd those for whom they were intended. Tim 
readers of those narratives had not at tliat time 
the means of determining whether tlio fault lay 
with the home authorities or with those in the 
Crimea; but they knew tliat the government 
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departments must somewhere bo in the wrong ; 
and they felt angered at the frequent denials hy 
the ministers of tlio existence of miseries so 
vividly depicted by the newspaper correspomlcnls. 
Parliament assembled on the 12th of December, 
many weeks earlier than usual — the chief purport 
of such an early meeting being to pass two or 
three measures necessary for the due prosecution 
of the war. But the two Houses did not silently 
vote these measures ; they commented severely 
on the manner in which the war had been 
oonduoted. When the former session was closed 
on. the 12th of August, the Allied armies had 
not yet .left Varna; but in the inteiwal between 
tliO two scions had occurred the lauding at 
Old Fort, ihe skirmish at Bulganak, the battle of 
the Alma, the flank-march, the first bombardment 


of Sebasto])ol, Ibe battle of Balaklav.a, and tho 
two battles of Inkermann — cone<‘riiing which 
the Peers and the Commons passed warm and 
merited enlogiunis on the conduct of the soldiery, 
coupled with animadversions on tho short-com- 
ings of the government officials. The Earls of 
Derby, Malmesbury, and Ellenborough censured 
the government for being too peaceful ; Earl 
Grey took just the opposite view; but, in the 
midst of much censure, the House of Lords 
passed two bills — one for the enrolment of the 
militia, and one for the enlistment of foreigners 
— urged by the government as being necessary 
for the maintenance of tho army up to tho proper 
standard. In tlic Commons the discussions were 
more fierce ; but even here the ministers had 
tlie advantage of pitting their " antagonists one 
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against another ; for if Mr Layard and Mr Disraeli 
aigned that tiio ‘war was not conducted with 
sufficient vigour, Mr Cobden and Mr Bright were 
eiinally distinct in asserting that the warlike 
toiulency was too prominent. Lord John Russell 
assistoil his cpileagucs in defending the general 
course of government policy ; and nothing appeared^ 
outwardly at least, to indicate any discord in the 
cabinet. 

Another period passed over ; parliament rose 
for the holidJiys on the 22d of December, and 
during about a month the government pursued 
its measures without tlio control of tlic legislature. 
During this month, liowevcr, the accounts from 
the Crimea had been more terrible than ever ; 
families of ofiicers as well as of common soldiers 
had heard through private letters how great were 
tlie sufferings of the army ; and tlius all ranks 
were impatient to know liow such things could 
be, and who was to blame ; Avbile even those who 
had no relations in the army, reading day by 
day the tragir details given by nowsjiaper eorre- 
spondeiits, doc'Tiied it imperative (hat tlic Tfouso 
of (kunmons, as llie more iinmciliatci rejn*esciitative 
of the nation, should institute an inquiry into 
the whole case. AVhen the Houses reassembled 
on the 23d of .laniiary, various niattci'S touching 
the war were discussed ; but tlie proceeding 
attended with the most im])ortant result was a 
notice, giv(‘n by Mr Roebuck, that on a certain 
day he would move for the appointment of a 
select committee to in«[uiro into the ‘Ooiidilion 
of the Army aneV the Conduct of the War.’ Tliis 
notice was the ])roximate cause of the downfall 
of the Abenlecn ministry. 

From letters and explamalions af(erwar<ls pub- 
lished, it ai)pears that when Lord John Russell 
heard this notice given, an end was jmt to a period 
of doubt and indecision ; be bad exj>cclcd some 
such notice from one menil>cr or other ; but when 
lie found that it came from a supporter of the 
government in its libci’al measures, its decisive 
importance rendered necessary an immediate 
determination of liis own course of action, lie 
wrote at once to the Karl of Abenlecii a letter, 
in wliicli be said: ‘Mr Roebuck lias given notice 
of a motion to inquire into the conduct of the war. 
T do not sec how this motion is to be resisted ; 
but, as it involves a censure upon the Wav- 
departments, Avith which some of my colleagues 
are connected, my only course is to tender my 
resignation.’ In a speech delivered throe days 
afterwards, he justified the step thus taken : 
‘A motion for inquiry may be resisted on two 
grounds — the oiu*, that there are no evils existing 
of sufficient magnitude to call for inquiry ; the 
other, that sullicient means have been taken to 
remedy those evils, and that they will be best 
cured by other means than by a resort to the 
inquisitorial powers of this House. Now-, with 
respect to the first of these grounds which 1 have 
stated, it is obvious that it is impossible to be 
resorted to, ifo one can deny the melancholy 
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condition of our army before SebasU^l. The ! 
accounts which arrive from that quarter every 
week, are not only painful, but horrible; and 
heart-rending ; and 1 axn sure no one would oppose 
for a moment any measure that would be likely 
not only to cure, but to do anything to mitigate 
those evils. I must shy that there is something, 
with all the official knowledge to which I have 
had access, that to rao is inexplicable in the 
state of our army.’* The second ground for 
resisting the inquiry, by asserting that sufficient 
means liad been taken to remedy the evils. Lord 
John declared Ids incibility to adopt : he cou]<l 
not ])oint to remedial measures as having been 
adopted by Ids colleagues. Thus embarrassed, 
not knowing cither how to support or to oppose 
]Mr Roebuck’s motion, and not seeing how the 
ministoi's could csca])c from their difficulties, 
liis lordship cut the knot hy cscaxdng from the 
ministry himself. 

. 'i'liis proceeding, as Avas soon made evident, 
greatly surprised tlio other members of the 
cabinet. Tlic Karl of Aberdeen ditl not make 
any attempt to shake the determination expressetl, 
but proceeded to Windsor, and communicated 
Avith the Queen, who at once accepted Lord John 
Russell’s resignation. On the 2(Jth of January, 
in the House of Ijords, the carl, in announcing 
this event, expressed bath suriniso and regret; 
and on the same evening, in the House of Com- 
mons, after Lord John Russell had aunouncocl 
his resignatit>n and the reasons for it. Lord 
raliacrston, in Ibc midst of kind expressions, 
temperaloly censured him for the time and the 
mode of taking this step. Ho said: ‘Though niy 
noble friend might ]>ro]>crly and n.aiurully have 
continued to entertain an opinion that a change 
Avas necessary with regard to the person Avho held 
the office of Secretary of State for War, yet I must 
A^enturc humbly to submit to him tliat that 
opinion ought to have been repeated to the noble 
lord at Ibc head of the government "before the 
reassembling of ]»arliaTnciit after the late recess* 

He ought to liavc given the gOA'crnmcnt the 
opportunity of stating to him whether or not 
that proposal Avould bo acce]»tcd on his renewal 

of it Tlio course taken by my noble 

friend, I must venture humbly to submit to 
him, Avas not in correspondence with the usual 
practice of jiublic men. It was one calculated 
inevitably to place the government to which 
he belonged in a position of embarrassment in 
Avliich, at the hands of a colleague at least, 
they ought not to have been placed.’ 

The important motion which thus occasioned 
the retirement of ono of the most influential 
members of the government, was brought before 
the House of Commons on the same evening 
marked by the explanations just adverted to — 
namely, the 26th of January. It was couched 
in these words : ‘ That a select committee be 

* Speech In the House of Ckimmons, January 30, 1805# 
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appointed to inquire into the condition of our 
army before Sebastopol, and into tho conduct 
of those departments of tho government whoso 
duty it. has been to minister to the Avants of 
that army.’ Tho motion was Avarmly debated on 
the 26th and tho 29th: several members of the 
government opposing it on tho threefobl ground 
— that tho misconduct and miseries Averc not so 
groat as was publicly supposed ; tliat the govern- 
ment itself was instituting inquiries ; and that a 
parliamentary inquiry on military matters Avould 
imperil tho cordiality of tho alliance between 
England and France. After a ])rotractcd debafe 
on tho night of tho 29Lh, the Commons cJimo to 
a decision at an early hour on tho 3(Hh; Avlicn, to 
tho amazement of all parties, Mr Ilochuciv’a motimi 
Avas carried by a majority of 3()o to 148 — no one 
having deemed so large a innjority pi-ohable. 

This vote decided the fate of tho Aberdeen 
ministry, and set aside numerous oilier motions. 
Lord Lyndliurst, on the 2oth, had given notice, 
in tho House of Lords, of a rost)hition for Hie 
2d of February, to tho effetit, ‘ That in the opinion 
of this House the exfieditiuu to tlic Crimea Avas 
undertaken by Her Majesty’s government Avith 
very inadequate means, and without due caution 
or sullicieht inquiry into the natui’e and extent of 
tho resistance to be expected from tho enemy ; and 
that the neglect and mismanagement of tlie govern- 
meut in the conduct of the entorjirise have led to 
tho most disastrous results;’ but this iiiteiilion 
underwent modiiieation, consequent on the vole in 
the Commons. On the 30th, the mini vers jiroposod 
an adjourmuont for two daj’s, in the peculiar 
exigency of public Jitfairs ; ami on the 1st of 
February, the Earl of Aberdeen ann<mnce<I in Inc 
Lords, ainl Lord Palmerston in the Commons,* the t 
the ministry had resignc<l, retaining the seals of 
office only until their successors Avero nppoinled. 
In the Commons, little more Ihtui Ihe sim]>le 
announcement was made ; but in the Tiords, the 
Luke of Newcastle dwelt Avith some severity on 
•the manner in which liis name had been usoil by 
Lord John Russell. During several days, parlia- 
ment and tho country were kept in uncertainty 
relating to tho ministry, and minor subjects 
only were discussed. One of these, however, Avas 
interesting; inasmuch as Cjciieral Sir do Lacy 
Evans appeared in full military uniform in tho 
House of Commons, to receive the thanks of the 
House for his zealous and intrepid services at tho 
scat of war. The general, wliile thanking the 
Speaker for tho honour, frankly* stated that he 
believed he had been quite as good a general 
thirty years earlier, Avheu frowned upon by the 
Horse Guards and the aristocratic ofiicei*s in the 
army. It was not until several da}'s had elapsed, 
thaf^ by tho issuing of new Avrits for elections 
in cert^n boroughs and counties, the House of 
Commons learned that the seals of oflicc had been 
tmnsferred to new hands. 

The trying difficulties of the position were fully 
- shewn by tho negotiations between statesmen at 


this, juncture. It remained during many days so 
doubtful Avhether any ministry could be formed, 
that deep anxiety Avas felt throughout the country. 
The Queen coininissioiied the Earl of Derby to 
form a government ; and his lordship made many 
overtures Avith this view. Ho first thought of 
establishing a Conservative ministry, including the 
Earl of Filhiiiborough and Hiv E. J3. Lyltou, who 
had advocated a bold policy in the 2 :)rosccutioii of 
ihe Avar ; but when he came to measure his strength 
in the House of Commous as shcAvn by votes, 
and ill tlie countiy as indicated by the press, 
ho folt that ho had iiisufficieiit support to enable 
him to carry on the government. Thus baffled, 
Hie earl essayed a singular course — the formation 
of a coalition ministry. The Aberdeen govern- 
ment, comprising I’cclitcs, AVliiga, and Liberals, 
had been ine.rcilessly criticiseil by the Earl of 
Derby and his supporters, as an embodiment of 
that Avliich iMigland abhorred — a coalition of men 
professing op[)osite views, a eompromise of honest 
j»i*iiiei])le : Avheii, therefore, the carl proposed 
an adoption of this ^'ery system, he placed himself 
on tho liorns (jf a dileninia from Avliieh escape 
seemed difficult. He nmde overtures to Lord 
Palmerston, and through him <o Mr Gladstone 
:ind Mr Biihiey Herbert, three of the most active 
members of the late government : postponing the 
consideration of oilier names until this application 
had been responded to. Tho three statesmen, 
after etinferring with each other and Avith their 
supporters, doelined to join tho Earl of Derby 
in the formation of a ministry : feeling, in all 
probability, that there Avas little chance of such 
a comhiiiation working harmoniously for any long 
continuance, in the i>ecu]iar state of public* aflairs. 
Tlio carl, making no lurtlier attempt, resigned 
into the (Jiieen’s hands the commission he Avas 
unable to fulfil. Lord .lohii Russell Avas then, 
sent for ; but tho i)cculiar manner in which ho 
had recently isolated himself from all parties 
i\*ndcivd it i]n[)(JssihIo for his lordship to bring 
together a working ministry ; and Hiiis this 
aUein])t also failed. The (Jiiceu next consulted 
the ]Har(]uis of Laiisdowiie, not as a ministor 
but as an adviser, on acconnt of his great expe- 
rience, knoAvlctlge (>f jiarties, and high standing ; 
the result of tliis eonsiillatiou Avas, that Lord 
ralmcrstoii undertook the formation of a 
ministry : a fact announoed in both Houses of 
parliament on tbc 5t]i of February. 

The task undertaken by Lord ralmcrstoii Avas 
one of enormous difficulty. Turn to Avhat quarter 
lie might, emharrassmciits Avould beset him. As 
ho liad boldly stood by tho Aberdeen ministry 
in all its troubles, he could not dissociate himself 
from symtiathy Avith his late colleagues ; and 
yet, if ho identified himself Avith their policy, ho 
Avould neither please tho CouscrA'^atives nor the 
Liberals, Avho had for once joined in defeating 
tho Aberdeen government on Mr Roebuck’s 
motion. Many days elapsed before he could 
surmount tho difficulties of his position; but 
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at length a ministiy was announced,'^ containing 
so; many names compromised l>y the late vote, 
and so small an infusion of new blood, that distrust 
of its jjermanenco became general. The Liberals 
were disappointed, for they expected a ministry 
willing to pledge itself to bold reforms in the 
admiiifttration of the state and the army. Whether 
Lord Palmerston made this selection because it 
suited his own views and oj)inions, or because he 
decmc<l it best fitted to possess working efficiency 
in parliament, or because be hail no other resource, 
he boldly undertook tlic task of government with 
these as liis coadjutors. 

On the 10th of February, the new ministry 
fiiirly began its labours, Tlie ])rcnucv made an 
aimonnccincnt, shewing that the elements of the 
old ministry were incorporate! I in the new to 
an extent even greater tlnin bad been snppose<l; 
for Lord dolin Russell, althougli not made a 
cabinet minister, was a] (pointed to the delicate 
and responsible ollicc of negotiator at a conference 
about to be held at Vienna concerning the war. 
Lord Pamnuro in tlie House of Peers, and Lord 
]\almerston in the Lower Hous(‘, on tliat same 
evening, sketched an outline of tlie army reforms 
jiroposecl, as shewn to bo necessary by the deplor- 
able calamities in tlic Crimea. Under the inllueiicc 
of these reforms, if carried, the enlistment for 
soldiers woubl include recruits of a more varied 
range in ago than under tlic old system; the 
recruit would have the ])i*ivilcgc of determining the 
duration of his service, bet^veon the limits of one 
year and leu years ; the office of Secretary at War 
wwikl bo <ibolishc<l, and the duties transferred to 
the Secretary for War, aided by a sufficient number 
of conipe/ent officials ; the Hoard of (.Irdnancc 
W'ould be abolishe<l, by transferring the military 
duties to the Ooinmander-in-cliief, and the civil 
duties to the Secretary for War (conveniently 
called the AVar-minister) ; a transj)ort-boar<l would 
be appointed by the Ailrniralty, to jirevent the 
recurrence of such gross blunders as liad disgraced 
the proceedings of the wdnter ; a commission would 
he .sent out, not simply to iiupiiro into the state of 
insittci's sit tlie cainj) and Scutari, but to remedy 
defects in the sanitary condition of camp, ships, 
and hospitals; another commission would be scut 
out — ^that of Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tullocli 
— to inquire into tiio causes of the wants and 
sufferings of the army; there w’ould be a ‘chief 
of the staff’ appointed, to lessen flic enormous 
duties pressing on the commander of the army 
in the daily and hourly coinmiinieations ivitU his 
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staff; there would be an entire remodelling of the 
medical department of the army, ns soon as it 
could be effected without interference with the 
active operations of the war; and, finally, as a 
means of relieving the oommis8ariat>ofiicors 
a part of their too onerous duties, a land-transport 
corps would he established, analogous in some 
degree to the wagon-train of an earlier period, 
and responsible for the duo oixlcring of all 
necessary means for carrying provisions and 
other stores to the army. 

Thus Lord Palmerston inauguraterl his accession 
to the premiership by a catalogue of improve- 
ments, somo completed, some in progress, -and 
some about to begin. TIio time was critical ; and 
the nation, ready to support any minister who 
would honosfly enrleavour to remedy admitted 
abuses, rcceive<l tin’s catalogue cheerfully, and 
resolved to overlo<(k the defects in the ministry 
fur the sake of its good elements. But there were 
rocks ahead. Mr Roebuck’s motion still retained 
its threatening influence ; that motion had resulted 
in a determination by the House of Commons 
that a committee of tho House, uncontrolled by 
the government, sfiould iiKpiirc into tho natui*c 
aiul causes of government misdeeds ; and as. Lord 
I’almerston was one of tliosc wdio had abandoned 
office rather than assent to such a measure, men 
of all ])arties looked cagei’l}' for any indications 
of Ins forthcoming line of policy. On tho Kith, 
the premier bail stated tliat he retained his 
objection to the measure on constitutional grounds ; 
and ho expressed a hope that the Hou.se would at 
least siis|>cnd tho appointment of the committee : 
pledging himself, if this were done, that the govern- 
ment itself would institute a searching inquiry. 
On the 19tli, Mr Layard called attention, in a long 
speecli, to the condition of the country, tinimad- 
verting on the comluct of the war by the late 
govornnunt, and ex[)ressing distrust in the new 
ministry on account of its containing so many of 
tlic old elements ; while Lord I’almerston, in reply, 
urging the country to look forward with hope, 
frankly engaged to do liis best to remedy abuses. 
Other subjects came on for discussion, and the 
ministerial progress secmeil to bo fiivourable, when 
suddenly, on the 22d, the House of Commons 
was startled by an announcement from Lord 
Palmerston, tliat 8ir Janies Graham, Mr Gladstone, 
and Mr Sidney Herbert had resigned their places 
ill his government: thus throwing public affair^ 
once more into confusion. On the 23d, tlia thi'CO 
ex-ministers assigned their reasons for this step. 
They stated that a hope had been entertained by 
the initiLstry, that the advances already made in 
admiiiLstrative reform would be accepted by the 
House as an earnest of tlic future; and that tho 
appointment of tho committee, under these cir- 
cumstances, would hot be persisted in. It Ihrthcr 
appeared that no definite understanding had been 
arrived at bctw'ecn the premier and these three 
ministers at the time w^hen the ministry' was 
formed; they had believed that the appointmeiit 
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of the cemmitteo would still be resisted by the 
government, while liord Palmerston had foreseen 
the necessity for yielding to it. The subject 
necessarily came on for discussion in the cabinet; 
and when the three ministers Icanicd the decision 
of Lord Palmerston, they resigned. These resig- 
nations led to others among the Peel party, and 
great embarrassment was again felt in the forma- 
tion of a government. Tlie committee, tlic motion 
fur which had i^roduced all these dislocations, was 
appointed on the same evening tlic exjdanations 
were given ; it comprised the names of Mr lloebuck, 
litr Drummond, Sir J. Pakiiigton, Mr Layard, 
Colonel Lindsay, Mr lilllicc, Lord Seymour, Sir 
G. C, Lewis, Mr Ball, and Mr Bramstoii. 

The substitutes obtained by Lord l^ilmciston for 
the retiring ministers were inferior in parliamen- 
tary re[>utaiion and administrative ex])erieiiec, 

! Lord John Russell, it is true, liccaiiic Colonial 
j Secretary; but as lie was at the same time diplo- 
I matist at Vienna, an incongruity ])rosciitcd itself 
i in his position and functions. Sir (L G. Lewis 
j 1)ccaine Clmncellor of tlic Exclicqnor; Sir Cluirles 

; Wood, First Jjord of the Afliniralty; Mr Vernon 

j Smith, President o( tlie India lioanl ; while 

i muiicroiis changes were made in the subordinate 

I <»lliccs. On the oth of Marcli tlie coniniittoc of the 
I Omimons began its in<iuiry into the ‘State of the 
I Army before Sebastopol’ — with what result lias 
been stated in the last (Jliapter. Lor<t raliucrstoii 
made a direct appeal lo the inonihers <if the 
oommittee, leaving their honour and ])atrioiisin 
the avoklance of any irupiirios which might 
imperil the amiciihle relations hetwceii Englarifl 
j .and France — an ajipcal generously responded to 
by the committee, who checked the (piestionings 
when the answers app(*,ared likely to involve any 
allusions to the Frcncli army lighting side by side 
j with the English in the C’riinca. 

The Palmerston administralioii, weakened as it 
was, nevertheless struggled against the dillieulti(‘s 
! of its positioft ; gradually working out such reforms 
as the cabinet coultl Jigrcc iijioii, and as parlia- 
ment would bo likely to sanction ; and steering a 
middle course between the ultra war- party and the 
peace-party. Three eircumstanecs led to a more 
ready jiuhlic ac(piieseence in the procceilings of 
the govcruiiicut than wmuld otherwise have been 
exhibited. In the first place, public all'airs had 
aiTived at such a dcad-loek, that if the ministry 
had been defeated, no other seemed possible : it 
was not apparent to whom else the Queen could 
apply, to accept and hold the reins of government. 
In the second place, Lord Palmerston himself 
held a high place in public estimation, ?is one well 
conversant with European politics, and possessing 
great administrative ability : it Avas hoped that 
hiB talents would atone for some of the dciicicncics 
of the ministry in other particulars. And, lastly, 
the seals of the Foreign Office continued to be held 
by the of Clarendon, who hail conducted 

the diplomacy relating to the war from the 
commencement^ and who bore a reputation for 


skill, temper, and honesty, in the . management 
of the duties of that very onerous position. 


DEATH OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 

A startling event occurred while these ministe- 
rial changes were yet in progress. The powerful 
if not great C/.iir Nicholas died. The autocrat 
who hail inherited an .aggressive policy fi'om his 
predecessors ; wdio had concealed that policy with 
wonderful sagjici ty from all hut a few far-seeing 
statesmen ; who liad gradually and silently con- 
structed fortresses and arson .als of unprecedented 
magnitude ; who h.ad entangled Turkey in a 
net-work of embarrassnients, tending to rendoi* 
that state more and more powerless before him ; 
who had watched closely for the hour when 
the Otlomau Porte, the ‘ sick man,’ might bo 
brought iiiulcr his perilous ‘ j^rotectiuu who 
had ilctcrmincil rather to wage war with England 
and France than abandon pretensions which, if 
conceded, would have made him virtually master 
over twelve million (’hristian subjects of the 
sultan ; who had striven, by stern mcii.ace and 
crafty intrigue, to retain Austria and Prussia 
in his favour ; who had fdaced in jeopardy 
the commercial prosperity of his kingdom, by 
enormous levies of men for his army and navy, 
and vast demands in the shajio of taxes and 
contributions ; wbo bad roused up all the intoler- 
ance of religious /oal, by converting the war into 
ji holy war of God’s favoured pcoiile, the Russians, 
Jigainst heretics of all creeds — this man was taken 
from .the scene of strife when that strife was 
at its hottest: leaving to his successor a hitter 
inheritance. 

During the early weeks of 1855, it was rumoured 
that tlie c/ar was in* ill hefilth ; .and those who 
knew how little prone he Avas to listen to advice, 
Avhether from physicians or from others, augured 
a 2)ossil)ly unfavourable result, at a time Avhen 
severity of weather an<l intensity of mental anxiety 
coiiibijied to ailect him. Altliough su tie ring from 
iiillucnza, the czar refused to keep his room, but 
transactctl business in his usual way. On the 22d 
of February, however, his resolution no longer 
availed him : he consented to remain within his 
j)rivate apartments, Avliich ho never again left 
alive. On the 23il, lie transforrcvl all authority in 
imperial niattin’s to Jiis elde.st son Alexander. Day 
by day he became worse ; until, on the 1st of March, 
his ])hysiciaii ventured to announce to him that 
the end was approaching. The dying czar heard 
thi.s annouLiccment Avith a lirnmcss bcfittiiig his 
character; lie took the sacrament, bade a hast 
farewell lo the Avife Avho had shared his throne 
during so many years, kissed all Ills children and 
grandchildren, personally thanked the ^irincipal 
servants of the household for their faithful service.s, 
and then lost the faculty of speech for a few hours. 
On the morning of the 2d, he regained the power 
of expressing a fcAV sounds ; and among the last 
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f ig ho was heard to utter were: 'Tell Fritz 
femain constant to Russia, and not to forget 
words of liis father.' The ' Fritz ' here men- 
tioned was Frederick William of Prassia ; hut the 
exact moaning of the latter part of the message 
was left in obscurity to all but those immediately 
concerned. At about noon, the Emperor Nicholas 
ceased to live. 

As if to add to the noteworthy event of this day, 
a proof was afforded of the power possessed by one 
of the most brilliant mechanical inventions of any 
iigo — the clcctric-tclcgraph. The death of Nicholas 
was known in half the caiutals of Europe on the 
very day on Avhich it occurred ! When the House 
of Lords met at five o’clock on that evening, for 
the despatch of public business in the usual way, 
Iho Earl of Clarendon said : ‘ My lords, I feel it 
my duty to communicate to your lordships the 
contents of a telegraphic disi^ateli I received half 
.an hour ago from Her Majesty’s minister at the 
Hague ; it is as follovrs: “The Emperor Nicholas 
diofl this day, .at one o’clock, of pulmonic apoplexy, 
after an att.ack of influenza.” I have also received 
a disj)atc}i from Her ISlajesty’s minister at Berlin, 
stating tliat the Emperor of Russia <licd at twelve 
o’clock, about an hour before these disp.atchos 
,arrivc<j.* The same annoimcoincnt w.as ni.ide by 
Lord Palmerston in the Commons ; and the noAVS 
spread the same evening over the country, from 
Aberdeen in the north-c.ast to Plymouth in the 
south-west — not merely ligiii'.ativcly, but actually 
with the S])ccd of lightning ; for the electric 
current was the messenger. Another remarkable 
circumstance connected wdth the death of the cziir 
wa.s, that Lord John Russell Avas at that moment 
in ]3crlinj^ on his way to Vienna to attend a 
conference of diplomatists : having tikuIo a short 
sojouni at the first-named city, to ciulc.avour, by 
an interview with the Prussian king and ministers, 
to facilitate the discussion of peace propos.als .at 
the conference. Lord Lyndhurst, a short time 
previously, liad given notice of a motion for this 
very 2d of March, concerning the negotiations fur 
I)Ccaco ; and consequently tlie Earl of Clarendon, 
after , announcing the czar’s death, added : ‘ As 
this unexpected event must exercise so important 
and immediate an iulluoncc on the Avar, on the 
negotiations for ])cacc that arc noAV going on, 
and possibly on the policy of Russia, I think my 
noble friend Avill agree Avith me lliat it might be 
attended with much inconA^cnicnce iV he brought 
forward his motion this evening. I therefore 
trust that he Avill not, on public grounds, object 
to the request I take the liberty of making.’ Lord 
Lyndhurst consented, not to Avitlidraw, hut to 
postpone his motion. 

The great czar being dc<ad, the busy tongues 
of nations quickly asked — di(l ho die a natural 
death f The past history of Russia has j)resented 
so many examples of emperors and princes amving 
at an untimely end, that a suspicion arose of 
something, analogous in this case : these suspicions, 
however, received no support from any facts made 


public; and the death is fairly attributable to 
a bodily illness attacking one whose mind had 
sufiered much irritation and anxiety. On the day 
.after the death. Dr A. B. Granville commnnicatod 
to the Times a remarkable document relating to 
the mental habitudes of Nicholas, and of the czars 
generally. This physician resided at St Petersburg 
during many weeks in 1849, in medical attendance 
on a high person.agc at the imperial court ; and 
Avhilo so employed, he made observations leading 
him to certain oi)inions on the characteristics of 
tlie r/.ars and their rehations. These opinion|i 
AA'cre embodied in a letter addressed to Lord 
Palmerston four years afterwards, at a time when 
the Russo-Turkish troubles Avcrc becoming serious. 

< )nc paragraph of the letter ran thus ; ' The 

AV’c.stcrn cabinets find the conduct of the Emperor 
Nicholas strange, preposterous, inconsistent, unex- 
pected. They Avonder at his demands ; they .are 
startled at his sttato-paj)ors ; they cannot compre- 
liend their context ; they recognise not in them 
the clear and close reasoning of the Nestor of 
Russian diplomacy, hut rather the dictates of an 
iron Avill to Avhich ho has been m.adc to affix his j 
n<ainc ; they view the em])eror*s new intcmational 
principles. as extravagant; they doubt if he bo 
under tlio guidance of Avise counsels. Yet they 
]>roceed to tre^at, negotiate, and si)C.ak as if none 
of tlicsO perjdexing novelties in diplomacy existed 
on the part of a poAver hitherto considered as 
the mo<lel of ]>()litical loyalty.’ J)r Granville 
proceeded to argue that the c/.ar should bo treated 
rather as a man suffering under monomania, not 
fully master of himself; that Nicholas, in tho 
Later yeai-s of his life, had bccomo irribablc, 
j).assion.ato, superstitious, capricious, precipitate, 
ohstiiiafc ; that ill ho,alth, unskilfully treated, had 
brought on a cerebral excitement, impelling him 
to extra v.agant mc.asurcs — such as had been 
exhibited l>y the Emperor P.aul in 1800, the 
Emperor Alcx.andor in 1820, tho jGr.and-dukc . 
Oonst.antinc in 1830, and the Grand-duke Michael 
in 1848-9 ; that the father and the four brothers 
Jiad all exhibited tr.aits of connate insanity ; that 
P.aul, Alexander, Constantine, and Michael had all 
<licd Avitli apoplectic symi)loms ; that ten weeks’ 
observ.atioTA of Nicholas, in 1849, had brought 
into vicAv m.any strange freaks in his mental 
deportment ; and, finally, that Dr Granville had 
in.ado .all this kuoAvn to the English government, 
at some h.azard of j>rofessional delicacy, as a means 
of shcAving tho necessity for treating the czar in 
a diilereut manner in .all political discussions. It 
further appeared that, at an intciwicw with Lord 
Palmerston in Fcbioiary 18.54, Dr Granville, in 
reply to a question concerning an opinion before 
expressed, ventured to predict that the czar would 
bcarely reach his 69th birthd.ay; 'let but a few 
reverses overtake the emperor, and his death, like 
that of all liis brothers, will be sudden.’ In 
making tliis remarkable communication to tho 
THineSf Dr Granville added: 'It has proved so. 
Alma, Inkermann, Balaklava, shook fhe mighty 
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brain ; Eupatoria completed ihe stroke^ which has 
anticipated my prognosis only by a few weeks/ 
Whether or not the Czar Nicholas inherited 
insanity, he unquestionably inheiited a policy — 
that of systematic aggression on the territories of 
his neighbours* This policy has been ti*accd by 
many writers up to a document called the ‘ Will 
of Peter the Great.' That such a will was over 
made, however, has not been satisfactorily proved. 
It purports to have boon transmitted by the 
Chevalier d’Kon, French ambassador at the court 
of St Petersburg, to the king of Franco, in the 
year 1757 ; it was printed soon afterwards, and 
iias since been either printed or adverted to in 
many histories and biographies relating to llussia. 
Failing more detailed evidence, it cannot be 
received as of unquestioned autlienlicity ; yet it 
corresponds so nearly with the known tendencies 
of Peter’s character, as to carry a recoriimemlation 
with it. The preamble of the will sets out that, 
{•ccording to his view, and according to the 
:ij>pavcnt design of Providence, the Riissi«nn nation 
is dcstindcl to exercise snproino <loininion over 
tairopc; that llussia, which ho found a brook and 
idiould leave a river, would, under his successors, 
grow to a mighty sea, destined to fertilise wtirn- 
out ISuropo, and to render tlic Muscovite genius 
everywhere paramount. Assuming that such 
Avould bo the ultimate result, he lays down certain 
‘Rules' for its more clHcient attainment; an<l if 
these rules were really fashioned so many genera- 
tions ago, they show how steadily Ptjter’s successors 
have followed the course marked out by him. 
'fJio rules are fourteen in number; tliey prescribe 
in a dogmatic inanmu* what is to be done, and 
Peter rocoiiimeiids his subjects to study tlicm 
as the Israelites studied the tal)los of the law 
(oiisigncd to them by Moses, lie pronounces tliat 
llussia should always ])reserve herself on a war- 
footing, to keep the sokliers in good condition, ami 
to })reparo to insure by force any aggrandisement 
of the empire ; that skilled men should be iuviteil 
from all countries to llussia, to impart their 
wisdom and their tact ; that llussia should take 
part in all continental quarrels, especially those, 
of Germany, to avail herself of any mlvaiitagoous 
openings that might occur; that Poland slumld 
be thrown into discord, by keejung up constant 
jealousies and confusion there, through the medium 
of bribes, intrigues, and ‘occupation’ by llussian 
troops; that Sweden slioiild bo kept as much as 
• i^ossible in hostility with Derimfirk, in onler that 
itussia might obtain portions of the former countiy, 
either as a reward for friendly intervention or as 
a fine for any easily imagined offence ; that the 
llussian princes should always intermarry with 
German princesses, in order that a Russian party 
mi^t exist in the heart of every state in the 
Teutonic Empire; that Russia should endeavour to 
. maintain good relations with England, as piosscss- 
ing a powerM navy and a commerce likely to bo 
advantageous; that the boundary of the empire 
should gntdui^y be extended along the diores of 


the Baltic and the Black Sea; that attention should 
unceasingly be directed to Constantinople 
India, establishing ports and docks in the 
fSea, and fomenting constant quarrels with Turkey 
and I’ersia, insomuch tliat each of these states 
might bo instrumental in weakening the other; 
that Austria should bo kept, as much as possible, 
in a state of discord with the minor German 
X^owers, llussia weakening all by altoruatcly aiding 
each against the rest; that, if Turkey could be 
taken by llussia, Austria should be appeased by 
a small sti*ix>, which could afterwards bo recovered 
by KussLau diplomacy ; that all the a<lhorcnts of 
the Greek Church, in whatever empire residing, 
should be encouraged to regard the c/ar as their 
natural jirotector. * One maxim is so exceedingly 
remarkable, that it deserves to be quoted in full : 

‘ When Swctlen is ours, Persia vanquished, Poland 
subjugated, Turke}’- conquered — wlieii our armies 
are united, and the l^uxinc and the Baltic arc in 
the x^osscssion of our ships, then wc must inako 
separate and sticrct overtures first to the court of 
Versailles, and then to that of Vienna, to share 
with them the dominion of the world. If cither 
of them accepts our propositions, which is cerbain 
to liappcn if their ambition and self-interest arc 
X)ropcrly Avorke<l upon, wc must make use of this 
one to annihilate the other: this done, we have 
only to destroy tlic 1 ‘cmaining one by finding a 
X>rclext for a (piarrcl, the issue of which cannot 
be doubtful, as Russia will then be already in the 
absolute ])o>ssession of the Fiast, and of the best X)art 
of J'iUrope, S^lioukl the imj>robablo case happen 
of botli rejecting the propositions of llussia, then 
our j)oIicy will bo to set one against the other, 
and make them tear each other to i>ieces. Russia 
must then Avatch for and seize the favourable 
moment, and pour lier already assembled hosts 
into Germany, while two immense fleets, laden 
Avitli Asiatic liordes, and convoyed by the armed 
squadi'ons of the Kuxiuo and the Baltic, set 
sail simultaneously from the Hoa of Azof and 
the harbour of Archangel. Swcex»ing nlong the 
Me<liteiTan(!an and the Atlantic, they will oveiTun 
Franco on the one side, while Germany is over- 
X»oAvercd on the other. AVlion these countries 
are fully conquered, the rest of Europe must fall 
easily aiul Avitliout a struggle uiuler our yoke. 
Thus Europe can and must be subjugated.* 

Noav, let the decision he Avliat it may conceming 
the {luthciitici ty of the Avill of Peter the Groat;, 
llicso ‘maxims’ wore unquestionably in i>rint 
generations ago, long before the modern conflicts 
of bluropo had commenced; yet, if the maxim 
or rule of conduct just quoted bo compared Avith 
the ‘Secret Correspondence’ of 1844 and 1853, 
and with other Russian documents, it will bo 
impossible to lose sight of the remarkable analogy 
in the tactics of the different periods — everything 
tending to show that there has been a steady 
uniform policy pursued by the Russian court 
during a long series of years. 

Nicholas certainly inherited this policy, as he 
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did also the consequences of a certain amount of 
dteiatisfaction among the Russians themselves. His 
brother Alexander, a cheerful and kirid-hcai*tcd 
man during the greater portion of his life, became 
melancholy and morose towards the close of his 
days, exhibithig, as Dr Granville slates, indications 
of insanity. The eldest of four brothers, and 
without legitimate issue, Alexander would be 
succeeded by the eldest of the remaining three; 
this prince, however, tlic Grand-duke (/onstantine, 
had so violent and ill-regulat(?d a temper, that 
Alexander, dreading the consequences, exercised 
his imperial will so far as to set aside Constantine 
and nominate Nicholas — ^who, lliongli brother to 
Alexander, was nineteen years younger ; the one 
liavtng been born in 1777, and the other in 17nr». 
Alexander luid been in frecpient collision with 
the old Muscovite party, headed by liis brother 
Constantine ; and the nomination of Niclmhis was 
regarded as a triumph of Mio (iernian element 
over tlio Russ. The youngest bndher iVliehacl 
Avas more of a nullity, distinguished neither hy 
the passHuis nor tlic abilities of the rest. 

No sooiior liad Nicliulas nioiiiited the throne 
in 182/5, than the machinations <if numerous 
secret societies, long in ])ro(;ess of formation, were 
directed against liim : harassing enough collec- 
.tively, but weakened by dillereiices in the objects 
aimed at by the several societies. The tirmucss 
of the young czar on a day of peril save<l him 
and the empire ; but when the time came for 

. displaying magnaniiuity towards the vaiKiiiislieil, 
lie failed in that (quality : the retribution and 
bloodshed were terrible. His otx*u])ation <if the 
tJirono being now firmly secured, Nicliolas pro- 
ceeded in those measures, external and internal, 
■which rcJlidered iiim the most reinarkahle of the 
contemporary sovereigns of Europe. ]\ljsuiuler- 
staudings - if events can he so called which Averc 
jirobably foreseen and fully intended by one of 
tlic parties — soon arose with 'J'urkey ; misunder- 
standings so clumsily trcHtc<l hy the Western 
Towel’S, that they led, by the Aveakening of the 
Turkish navy at the battle of Navariuo, to the 
furtherance of the very j)olicy intended hy the 
cz;ir. The Treaty of Adriancqde, Avhicli shortly 
folloAvcd, drove another rivet into the chain bintl- 
ing Turkey to Russia. A war Avith Persia then 
enabled Nicholas to obtain A'aluable positions 
south of the Caucasus, secured to him by the 
Treaty of Tiirkmaiicliai. Then, J‘igy])t liaviiig, 
under a turbulent pacha, rebelled against its 
suzerain the sultan, an opportunity Avas afforded 
to Nicholas of strengthening liis own power over 
Turkey, l»y defending Turkey against Egypt. For 
it must be remarked, as a singular characteristic 
in Russian aggression, that the czars, in interfering 
between disputants, have generally contrived to 
reap an advantage, let tlicir advocacy have been 
employed on the one side or the other. Shortly 
after these events occurred that rising of the 
Polish nation Avhich ended, in 1831, by the 
blotting out of the last remnants of that ill-used 
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nationality, and incorporating the kingdom of 
Poland— itself a more fraction of the older 
kingdom, and placed under one of the grand- j 
dukes — with Russia, as a mere province. During ' 
the remaining tAventy-four years of his life, ^ 
Nicholas was not iiiA^olved extensively in actual 
warfare ; but, as the previous pages have shewn, 
he Avas frequently engaged in intrigues, aided ! 
occasionally by brief campaigns, tending to 
increase his poAver in Turkey, Persia, Central 
Asia, and other countries. In 1853, unfortunately 
for his life and his reputation, he suffered the 
Muscovite element to drive him into collision, not 
merely Avilh Aveakened Turkey, but with nearly 
Ihc whole of Europe. On the 2d of March 1853, 
J^rince Meiichikoff held that interview with the 
grand Adzier at Constantinople, and ])asscd that 
studied insult upon Fuad Effendi, Avhich shewed 
to the startled ambassadors in the Turkisli 
metropolis that a more than usually audacious 
tone Avas about to be adopted by Russia towards 
Turkey : on the 2<1 of March 1855, precisely two 
years afk rwjirds, the autocrat Avhom Menchikoil* 
had serve<! — perhaps too avcII — succumbed to a 
greater, Death. 

It Avuiild be unjust to lose sight of the fact, 
that the Czar Nicholas earnestly desired the good 
of his country, and laboured bard to bring about 
reforms in some of the many abuses which beset 
it. The dishonesty of the Russian ofTicials he 
could not and did not deny ; and to contend 
against it Avas one of his greatest difliculties. It j 
Avuuld not bo just, either, to forget that there Weas 
an enormous poAVor in the centre* of his empire, ' 
])crj)etually urging him to ihc adoption of strong 
aggressive measures in cotincction witli the 
^luscovite and Pan-Slavonic movements, and dis- 
couraging all attempts on* his part to assimilate 
his empire to those of other states. If he dreamed 
of Constantinople and of India, it Avas a dream j 
instilled into him by the memory of* Peter and 
Catlicrino ; but if, as is abundantly evident, he 
left Russia richer and more powerful than ho 
found it, tlic fact should be remembered even | 
by llioso Avho have smarted by his unjust ! 
pretensions to increased dominion. ! 

Of all the sovereigns of Europe in the nineteenth I 
century, there Avas none who ‘ looked the kirig^ so | 
Avcll as Nicholas. Some admirers ran off into 
extravagant ])raisc of his manly beauty ; but even 
those Avho could read bad qualities of heart or | 
tcmiier in his countenance, yet admitted the ! 
physical grandeur of the autocrat. Touniier’s I 
description has often been quoted, as delineating ! 
a man avIio could more easily be feared than loved : | 

‘ It has been said and repeated everywhere, tliat 
the emiicroT of Russia is one of the handsomest i 
men in his empire. But what ought to liavo been j 
especially remarked is, that the beauty of the czar 
is cold, inanimate, without grace, and without 
brilliancy. Ho is taller than was his brother 
Alexander ; but he has neither his smile nor that 
engaging exterior, nor those amiable manners 
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'which oxercisod such invincible attraction for all j 
'Who approached him, Nicholas may be one of | 
the tallest men in his empire ; wc will not contest j 
]iis claim to that privilege ; but Alexander was j 
the more amiable, and the best beloved. Nicholas | 
is sti9^ starched, and absolutely freezing in his | 
deportment. Ilis features, stern ajul severe, shew • 
110 impression. He has no freedom in his man- , 
iier, but seems to iiiiagiiie tJiat his const rained , 
dtMiieanour dis])lays dignity— -you wouhl ,say that : 
he was enclosed from liead to foot in armour of 
whalebone. His countenance exhibits tlie immov- 


able regularity of a lifeless statue ; it is correctly 
handsome, but there is notliing transparent} it 
is like marble, and it is easy to see that the kindly 
warmth of humanity has rarely illumined that 
polished brow ; his aspect betrays a constant 
stniggle between a desire to appear benevolent, 
and the necessity of shewing himself imperial ; 
he is haughty, and yet does not inspire awe. 
AVhat is f)eculiar in the expression of his coun- 
tenance is the want of agreement between the 
inoutl], which sometimes will smile, ainl the eye, 
which remains cold and unlighlcd. It is more 
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diificiilt for Nicholas to feign to be a man, than to 
appear as the emperor.’ 

The tliree brothers of Nicholas ]»recoded him to 
the grave ; two sisters, and the wife and daughter 
of his brother Michael, survived him. He left six 
children, Alexander, Maria, Olga, Constantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael ; the tw^o princesses were 
married to German prince-s, and two of the 
princes to German princesses. Of tlio four soils, 
at that time aged rcspcctivoly 37, 28, 24, anti 
22 ycara, the eldest, the Czarevitch Alexander 
Nicolai vitch, ascended the throne by virtue of 
his seniority, under the title of Alexander II. 
Then did Europe ask, as with one voice, ‘Will 
Alexander follow in the footsteps of his father V 
The czarevitch had not mixed prominently in 
public affairs; he here the character of being 
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somewhat indolent, fond of personal indulgences, 
kind-hearlcil, easy-tempered, disinclined to trouble 
himself with public affairs ; wlirreas bis brother 
Constantine was regardc*! as a fierce, haughty, 
active, chwer, iMiergctie, stern, mifbrgiving young 
man ; Alexander was i»elievcd to be favourably 
disposed tow'ards tlic German party, Constantine 
being the favourite «)f the old Muscovites ; 
Alexander w\'is compared in many respects to 
his uncle Alexander, Constantine to his undo 
Constantine ; the opponents of Russian aggression, 
judging from such indictatioiis as had been made 
public, rejoiced that Alexander rather than 
Constantine had succeeded to the Russian throne. 
Alexander had been married about fourteen years 
to a princess of the Hou.se of He.sso, wdio, in 
accordance wdtli the usage of the Russian court, 
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gavo up her o^'ii Christian names, and became 
Maria Alexanclrovna ; there were five children 
of this iTiarriago, of whom the eldest, Nicholas 
Alexau<lrovitch, became in 1855, at the age of 
eleven years, heir to the Russian throne. 

The personal character and the German 
sympathies of Alexander IT. appeared to furnish 
some ground for the favourable anticipations of 
those who wished for a cessation of tlmt aggressive 
policy Avhich liad caused the war. These wishes 
were, however, not responded to. Alexander, even 
suj^posing the yearnings of Ijis own licart to have 
hecMi peaceful, was elo'^oly Avatclu'd and eagerly 
pr(*ssod by Constantino and the ]\riJSCovitc ])nrly ; 
and, dillicnlt as it was to carry on tljc war snecess- 
fully, it might have !>een still more to 

adoj>t a ]>eac(‘fiil ])olicy against tlu> wishes of his 
hrotlKT, the ohl nobility, and the priest liooil — 
all of wliuni thii'rted tor an extension of the 
]K)liti<ral and tln-ocratic inflnenee of ‘ Holy Russia.’ 
On the day of Nieholas’s death, Alexander issued 
a manifesto, in which thest» words were used; 
‘May ]*rovid(Miee, who has called us to this higli 
nn'ssion, so aid us that, guidfMl and protected by 
ilini, wc may he ;ihlo to strengtlicn lJussia in the 
highest, degree of power and glory ; tliat by ns 
may he aeeoinplished the views an<l the desires 
of our illustrious j)redeeessors, PottU', (’atherino, 
Alexaiider the mueh-hehived, and our august 
father of imperishahl<» nuMiiory and a few days 
afterwards he addressed the di])lom«afic body 
— from whieh the representatives of several 
nations were necessarily ahsetd — in these renuirlv- 
ahle words: ‘ I solemnly declare here before you, 
gentlemen, that I remain faithful to all tlic 
sentiments of my fatluT, and that I will persevere 
in the liilo of political principles wliicli served 
as a. i*ulo to my uncle, the Kmpemr Alexamler, 
and to iny lather. These principles are those 
of the Holy Alliance. If that Alliance no longer 
exi.sts, it was certainly not the faidt <»f my lather. 
Ill’s intentions w<'rt^ always upright find loyal ; 
and if reeeidl}’' they were niisundorstoo<l by sonic 
]K*rsons, 1 do not doubt that God ami history 
will do him justice.’ There was nothing in these 
sentiments to indicate a dejiarturc from the 
principles of his father ; and tlie Western Rowers 
wore enforced to conclude, that, whatever might 
he the secret personal wishes of the new monarch, 
they must treat with the Czar Alexander as they 
had treated witli the G/Jir Nicholas. 


T ll E V T K N N A C 0 N V 15 R T5 N 0 E S. 

Negotiations, as has before been imjdied, were in 
progress between tlie Knvo])ean powers at the time 
when Nieliolas died ; aiul his di^ath diil not mate- 
rially alter the course pumicd in relation thereto. 
The circumstances leading to those negotiations, 
occurring in the months of Decemher, January, 
and February, now call for notice, as a means of 
rendering intelligible the negotiations themselves. 


On the 2d of December, England, France, 
and Austria camo to an agreement respecting 
the minimum of concessions by Russia likely 
to form the basis for a satisfactory peace.* 
The attention of Russia was brought to this 
agreement, through the medium of Austria ; and 
on the 28th of December the three powers drew 
up :i ‘ Memorandum,’ explaining more fully the 
meaning attached to tlic Four Points hy the 
preceding docnmont ; namely, 1^^, The abandon- 
ment i>y Russia of all exclusive control over 
Wallaeliia, Moldavia, and Servia, in order that, 
under the suzerainty of the sultan, those princi- 
]ndiiies, in regard to their |)rivilegos, should have 
tlie collect guarantee of England, Franco, 
Russia, •Austria, and I’russia ; 2^/, The abandon- 
ment of Russian control over the mouths of the 
T):nnihe, and llio establishment of a joint-syn<li- 
oatc empowc'rcd to maintain the free navigation 
of that river ; l^(/, The suppression of Russian 
inepondorance iu the Black Sea, and of all 
trealh's hetween Russia and Turkey calculated 
to prevent the latter state from’ taking her place 
among the bhiropean i)owers ; and -IM, A renuii- 
eiaiioii by Russia of all sp(‘eial right of interference 
with the Glirisliau subjects of (he Porte, in order 
that a general protection might ho exerted by 
all the live Christian poAvers, Avho Avonld work 
together in urging npoii the sultan the observance 
of tolerant rules in hi.s dealings Avith the rayahs 
or Christians of ’J'urkcj", 

’Hie three powers exporii'iiced nearly as iniieh 
dithculty in inducing Prussia to look favourably 
on these Four I’oints, as Russia herself; and 
liuigthened dijdomalic corrcspondcnco tlienec 
arose. The king hesitated to accept frankly any 
bases of negotiation olVerod, and yet felt alarm 
at any proposals for conducting such negotiations 
without his concurrence — as if anxious thatPrussia 
should remain a leading poAver, Avitliout incurring 
any of the perils or liabilities iiici<lcnt to that 
[)osition. Austria had bound herself in this 
idcdge: — that if, by the :Ust of December 18a4, 
Jlussia sliould not have consented to the Four 
I’uints, she would join the 'Westem Rowers in 
arms ag.ainst the czar; hut to this agreement 
Rrussia would not be a consenting ])arty. The 
czar, seeing in<li(\a1ions that Austria might possibly 
be iu earnest, eon sen ted — not to the actual adop- 
tion of the Four Roints — but to the holding of 
a conference at A^icnna relating thereto; and 
the year 1855 opened Avith the preparations of 
statesmen to Avage a diplomatic battle in that 
city, to decide avIio could struggle best with the 
pen aiul tlic A'oicc. The Czar Nicholas, in a 
manifesto, dated called the attention of his. 

subjects to the ettbrts ho had made for the 
maiiitenanco of the orthodox Russo-Greek Church, 
to liis sincere desire for the Avellbeing of all, to the 
absence of any undue ambition on his part, and 
to the sanction given to liis views by the conduct 
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of all ranks in his dominions ; he declared that 
he loved peace sincerely, and had agreed to the 
holding of a conference at Vienna in earnest of 
' that love; but ho also announced, that as the 
Western Powers were continuing their warlike 
preparations, despite the proposed conference, ho 
could not do less than adopt a similar course. 
He thereupon ordered the formation of a general 
militia of the whole Russian Empire ; and endo<l 
in that religious strain which characterised so 
many of Ids manifestoes in the later years of his 
life: *Mor6 than once Russia has been menaced, 
and has undergone sad and cruel triiils; but she 
has always found her salvation in her humhie faitli 
in Providence, and in the close and indissoluble 
bands which ' unite the monarch with his subjects, 
his devoted children. Let it he so again to-day ! 
May the Almighty, who reads every heart, who 
blesses pure iiitcntioiis, grant us liis assistance ! * 
This was written only^ tliree weeks before the 
r/ar’s death. 

Jjortl John Russell*, about a furtniglit .afLer the 
i furination of the Palmerston ininislry, received 
I from the Earl of (’lareiidoii a letter of instructions 
• for his guidance in his I'.ewly assumed character 
I of Rritish negotiator at the Yienna coiiforcncos. 
s The selection may have been made to strengthen 
i a ministry weak in many of its departments; or 
to heal the wounds arising out of the recent 
I ilisruption of the Aberdeen ministry ; or as an 
. acknowledgment of great public services ren<l<*red 
i ill past years; or on account of the fact that Lord 
John bad been Foreign Secretary during a few 
weeks when tlio Russo-Turkisli Iroublt's were 
begiiiTiing: but be the ground what it may, bis 
lor(lslii|) prepared for this new duty, making a 
short sojourn on the way at Hcrliii, witli a view 
to win over the king of Prussia to the plans of 
the Western Powers. It was during this sojourn, 
as before remarked, that the Czar Nicholas died ; 
but, altliougli giving rise to a largo additional 
correspondence, the death did not prevent the 
j assemblage of the diplomatists at Vienna. 'I’lieso 
j statesmen, selected by the respective sovereigns, 

; bent their steps from London, I’aris, St Petershurg, 
j and Constaiitinoido, towards Vienna, there to 
j meet those named by Austria, Jt was certainly 
strange, at such a time, to see Prussia liolding 
aloof from a conference so cstal)lislic<l ; a non-' 
j appearance arising from the fact that, while 
; Ihigland, ]<'rance, Austria, ami Turkey woulil not 
admit her as an avowed advocate for Russia, 
she, on the other hand, withheld such support as 
Would have justified tliosc powers in recoginsing 
her a.s a negotiator friendly to the Allies. 

The Earl of Clarendon’s instructions to Lord 
John Russell, dated the 22d of 1^'chruary, conveyed 
very clearly an outline of the views entertained 
by the English government concei’ning the objects 
sought to be attained; and it is probable that 
those intended for the guidance of the Baron de 
Bourqueney, as representative of France, were of 
similar character. These objects wore stated to 


be, either the establishment of peace on such a 
basis as to afibrd sufficient guarantee for the future 
security of Turkey ; or, failing this, a combined 
efibrt of the groat i)o\vcr8 of Europe * against the 
F])irit of oncroaehmont and wrong by which the 
councils of Russia have been animated.’ The 
Earl of Clarendon suggested Ihat^the Third Point, 
as tlie most important, ought to be discussed 
first; since the others would possess little value 
‘uidcss cficctual precautions are taken to render 
tli(? Turkish Empire an integral part of the 
Euro]>can system, and sufficient restraint be 
iin])osed upon tlio mil if ary and naval power 
heretofore exercised by Russia in the Black Sea, 
and the overbearing influence which, by reason of 
ibat j)ower, she has accpiired over flic councils of 
the Porte *’ nevertheless, the ]>lenipotentiary was 
eni powered to take the Four Points for discussion 
in any order the diplnrnaf ists generally might 
deem best. The Third Ikant was, however, dwelt 
upon as being all- important : the primary ])urposo 
of jho conference being to determine ho^V Russian 
supremacy in the Black »Sea could best bo 
abrogated, in order that 'I’urkcy might occupy 
a place as an iiMlc])endent self-existing state, 
a inemher of the groat J^kiropean family, an 
essential elenu'iit in the balance (»f power in 
Lurope. Tliree modes of bringing about this end 
wore ]H)inled out. Firsts By inainteiianee, on 
the part of flic Western Powers, of a fieet in the 
Black 8oa, adeipiato to counterbalance the naval 
ibreos h’ussia bad heretofore maintained, and, if 
uneontrolled, might again maintain in that sea ; 
to this i»];m the Earl of Clarendon pointed out 
munerous objections. ]>y reilucing the 

Diaritiine force of Russia in tlie ]>lack Sea within 
reasonable compass, and allowing the 'VVesterii 
Bowers to semi an eipially reasonable fleet as a 
conntc*rbrdam‘e ; but this also was characterised 
as object i on fd»le — on the ground th.at it would 
bo impolitic for the Borte ‘ so to be impressed with 
a sense of its own conij>arative Aveakness as to be 
]n*cpared to abdicate its*]K>Aver (o diTend the 
Turkish Emj>ii-e against even a limited disjday of 
hostile force : it would be better for the nations 
of Furope that the I’orte slnuild be encouraged 
t(» rely tni its own resourees, though left at libei’ty 
1o call in the aid of fi iendly ])owers to counteract 
tlie menaces of its ])i>werfiil neighbor. r.’ Thirdly^ 
By the reihu'tion of the Riissiau naval force in 
the Black Sea within such btmnds as might, in 
co-operation with an equal Turkish force, siiflicc 
to provide adequate protection for peaceful com- 
merce, and to frustrate the probability of any 
future march of Russian armies on Constantinojdc. 
This was the ])]an whicli a])pcarcd to the Earl of 
Clarendon host fitted to meet the object held in 
view ; as likely to relieve Turkey from the terror 
the Russian power had so long inspirctl, and to 
afford opportunity for peaceful reforms in the 
internal organisation of the Ottoman Empire. The 
First and Second Points, involving a renunciation 
by Russia of special protective powers over the 
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Danubiuu provinces, and a liberation of the 
mouths of the Danul)0 from Jill hurtful obstruc- 
tions and disputed ownership, were regarded by 
the Earl of Clarendon as simple and easily 
managed. The Fourth Point, enneerning the 
reetificatioii of the Turkish rule over Christian 
subjects, was Ircatcd by him as being more 
delicate and ditlienlt, calling for much abnegation 
Sind self-control on the part of the C’Lristian po\vei*s 
in tlicir dealings with the Porte. ‘ It would tend 
greatly to the peace of Turkey,’ said his lonlship, 
in relation to tins nialter, ‘ if tlic powers of .Kurox>o 
Avonld mutually renounce all sectarian prejudices 
as applicfl to the subjects of llie sultan, and lotik 
upon all Christians, whatever ritual they may 
belong to, as entitle*! to an e<|ual share in the 
religious privileges ainl immunities which the 
sidhin may, at tlie instance of the great powers 
of Europe, consent to aceonl them.’ Summing 
up these explanatory eluci stations, therefore, the 
Earl of Clarcinloii regar<lcd the First and Sccoml 
Points as conijiaratively easy, the Fourth as jhe 
most delicate ainl diflicult, but the Third as the 
most im])Oi-tant in relation to the subsequent peace 
of Europe. 

Armed Avitli these instructions, Lord John 
Russell met the other plenipotentiaries at Vienna. 
As assembled for business about the middle of 
March, the diplomatists were nine in iiiimher — 
namely, for England, Lcn-d Jolni Russell and the 
ICarl of Westmoreland ; France, the llaroii dc 
JJour*|ueney ] Austria, C<nuit <lc Huol-Sehauenstein 
and ilaron <le l^rokeseh-Osten ; 1’urk(‘y, Aali 
Pficha and AaialY- Etfendi ; Russia, Prince (iort- 
chakoff ami M. do TitufK M. Drmiyn de JJniys, as 
a second plenipotentiary for France, *]itl not reacli 
Vienna until a later periinl. At the conimenec- 
ment of the proceedings, <m the loth of March, 
Count Buol was elected chairman of the con- 
ference, and opened it with a speech relutiiig to 
the important matters at issue ; lie stated, among 
other things, that ‘ the Emperor of Austria ha*l 
made up his mind on the imlispcnsahle coiulitions 
of peace, and that nothing — not even the most 
serious consequenees — would i)revent his majesty 
from senipulously adhering to the engagement 
ho had contracted with liis Allies.’ The Russian 
]»loni potent juries, in accordance with a promise 
maile by the c/ar, expressed their williiiguess to 
accept the oft-quoted Four Points as bases of 
negotiation ; and it was agreed by all that these 
Points should he taken for discussion in their 
regular order. The Russians made an attempt 
to introduce Prussia to the conferences ; hut the 
oUicr powers refused. 

After much amicable negotuation aftectiiig the 
First and Second P«.»ints, on several days of 
meeting, a dilheulty siuhlenly arose on the 26th. 
When the Third Point came on, the Russitan 
plenipotentiaries were invited to take the initia- 
tive, to propose some method by Avhich they 
thought tlie principle already provisionally assented 
to by^^Kussia could bo attained. Govtchakoff and 


Titoff, much to the surprise of the other diplo- 
matists, announced that they were without powers 
to adopt any such step, and that it would be 
necessary to send to St Petersburg to obtain these 
)u»wcrs. Herein was at once a cause for great 
delay, which appears to have been part of tlie 
llussican <liplomatic tactics at the time. While 
messages were being transmitted to and fro 
between Vienna and Ht rctcr.sburg, the Russian 
ami Austrian jileiiipotcntiarics were Avilling to 
enter upon the c<»nsi<leration of the Fourth Point ; 
but Jis JOngland and France attached most import- 
ance to tlie Tliinl, ami were determined that 
unless that were settled the others should be 
regar*led as non-eneetive, the Fourth was ])o.;t- 
pone<I until the czar had ex])resscd liis view's. 
Ami w hen, at. last, tliese views w'crc made ktiow’n 
to his representatives, it wa.s found that the wdiole 
transaelion h.*ul involvcil so much lost time ; as 
the Uu.ssian ]»leni|)Otentijiries liad no ]>ro]iosals to 
make — that is, the c/ar, w'illing to take advantage 
of any concessions made by .his opponents, wouM 
not cmnmit liimself by making any proposals of 
his ow n. 

The conferences were at once throw'ii into 
disorder. Tlie plonip<>lenliaries liad already 
.agreed njion the First ami Second Points, at the 
especial and earnest <lesiro of Austria. For it 
must he renicinhered that, as this power had 
bound liersclf to go to war wdth llussia in a 
certain conlingemw, .she was anxious to discover 
whether that contiiig<*ncy might by any means 
he obviated : in other w'ords, Austria said ; * It 
must first 1)0 ascertained that Russia is not 
willing to make jicacc on terms that w'c may 
tJiinlc siitricient, before w'e carry out the treaty 
into which we liave cnterc*!.’ It was Austria that 
urge<l most strenuously the hohling of the con- 
ferences, iiml that most earnestly strove to frame 
pro])ositions acce])tahle to all. (Uic omen was 
nnfavtmrahle. Lord John Russell, as he stf*itcd in 
the House of Commons several weeks afterwards, 
Avent to the conferences with a strong doubt in 
the probability of success, and expressed this 
doubt to Count Buol ; he thought the Allies had 
.so far been .successful in the war as to justify I 
them ill making imj)ortaiit claims upon Russia j j 
but he did not see that Russia had yet become 
.so weakened as to render probable any great 
amount of concession on her part. England and 
France would probably have preferred to postpone 
negotiation until further success had attended 
their arms ; but, in acquic.sccncc to Austria, they 
consented to hear Avliat Russia had to say ; and.f;o 
the conferences were heft. The spirit in which 
Russia yicldeil the First and Second Points 
enabled the plenipotentiaries to make some 
progress, although the dilHcultics were speedily 
found to bo considerable. As concerns the prin- 
cipalities, Russia consented to the comxdcte and 
perinauent abrogation of the former ti*oatios on 
that subject; she agreed that the sultan should 
provide, by a solemn act, for the maintenance of 
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all the privileges and liberties of those provinces ; 
and tliat Russia should take no part in the matter 
other than as one of the great powers. Doubts 
were, however, felt how so to frame the new laws 
or constitution as to keep the j^rovinccs at ])eace 
with , their three imperial neighboui*s ; IMoldo- 
Wallachia might become a focus of intrigue, in 
which partisans of Turkey, Russia, and Aiistria 
would alternately have the advantagp ; and the 
country might become distracted by contoTitions 
tlieiicc arising. No immediate mode of solving 
tlie difriculty being ap])aront, it was agreed that 
a commission should subsequently bo formed at 
Constantinople, to frame the details of this Moldo- 


Wallachian constitution. So much for the First 
Point. As to tlio second, tho cmbarras.sments 
were fewer ; Austria easily shewed that, in 
accordance with existing treaties, Russia had no 
right whatever to obstruct the free commercial 
navigation of tbc Danube : Russia yielded all 
that was necessary ; and it was agreed that a 
commission or syndicate from all the great 
powers should superintend the carrying out of 
this decision. Thus, although tho First and Second 
P(»ints were agreed to, they would have involved 
the sul)se(pient establishment of two bodies of 
commissioners, one to manage the details of the 
Moldo-^ValJadiiaii question, and the other those 



Siiliiia Mouth of l\\c Danube. 


oF the Sul ina- Danube question. Next came on 
the Third i’oint ; and hero at once was ]»resented 
a check to the ]>rogress of the ])leiiipoteiitiaries. 
The cheek involved a dcltiy of no less than three 
Avoeks ; for the diplomatists, wanting furtlier 
instructions for their guidance, were enforced to 
maintain a busy correspondence with their respec- 
tive governments at London, Paris, Constantinople, 
and St Petersburg. 

The courts of France and England were much 
annoyed at this iiitern|ption, as it left, in total 
uncertainty the great question of peace or Avar, 
and strengthened an opinion already entertained, 
that Russia must meet Avitli more defeat ami 
humiliation before she would be likely to assent 
to satisfactory terms. NcA’^ertliclcss, being desirous 
of neglecting no reasonable measures, M. Drouyn 
do Lhuys, Minister for Foreign Affairs at Paris, 
drew up a new schedule of moans for fulfilling 
the implied conditions of tho Third Point ; and, 


as a mode of strengflicning (lie French plenipo- 
t.(*nfiarv at Vienna, went himself to that city. 
Tn order to concert measures Avitli the English 
government, ln)wcver, ho fir.st Ausited London, 
and Inul a long interview on the 3(Mh of March 
Avith tho Kiirl of Claromlon, Lord Palmerston, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and M. AValcwski — 
the last Tiamcd being at the time French 
ambassador to the court f>f St James’s. Tavo 
])rqjocts were agreed upon, Avith a lu’ovision that 
Austria should have tho privilege of deciding 
Avliicli to support, as a .sive r/nd 71011 to the 
continuance of peace betAveen that state and 
Russia. 

When, after an active transmission of couriers 
and dispatches, the plenipotentiaries had supplied 
themselves witli instructions from their rospoctivo 
governments affecting the Third Point, the repre- 
sentatives of the Allie<l powers discussed among 
themselves tho terms of tho proposal fashioned 
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by M. Drouyn do Lhuys — ^who had by that time 
reached Vienna — and agreed as to the reception 
they would give to any x»robable scheme proposed 
by iJio Russian diplomatists, Tt was, however, 
tljo 17t]i of April before the latter had received 
tlioir full instructions from St reiersburg ; when, 
to the un mingled astonislimeiit of the others 
present at the conference, these credentials were 
found to be valueless, so far as concerned an 
immediato advancement of peaceful negotiations. 
Prince Oortchakofl' announced, as the result of 
his instructions just received, that Russia declined 
to initiate any proposals respecting the Third 
Point, while at- the same time she would be 
willing to assent to reasonahlo terms ]»roposed by 
the other powers. The ])rincc took ail vantage of 
an expression used, perhaps inadvertently, by 
Lord John Russell at a former meeting, ‘that the 
best and only admissible conditions of jicacc would 
bo tliosc wdiicli, whilst consistmt 'toith the. honour 
of llmsia, should at iho same time sutlicc lor 
the security of Ruro]»e, and for ]>reveiiling the 
rccuiTCiice of the existing com jdi eat ions.’ Tlic 

• exjiressioii was c\'JLctl3' sni table to Russian objects 
— indefinite, elastic, susceptible of interpretation 
in any way most i»leasiiig to the interpreters. 
The representatives of the other ]iowors w(n*o 
startled by this aniiouiiconicnt ; they had fulij' 
]»ropared themselves to discuss a Russian jiropo- 
siiion ; they felt that Russia was ]>laying a double 
game ; and they saw their chances of success 
vanish before them. M. Drouyn do Lhu^s spoke 
Btroiigl}', and demanded in what sense the 
‘honour’ of Russia would inter [net the limitation 
of shipa-of-war in the Rlack Sea ; to vrhiifh 
CortchakolF replied that Russia would not 
consent to the strengtli of her na\y being 
restricte<l to aiy tixed number, either by treaty 
or in any other manner. The Knglish, French, 
Austrian, and Turkish rejirosentatives, Avitli little 
difference of intensilv, expressed their astonish- 
niciit and regret at the reiiisaJ of Russia to take 
the initiative — a course suggoste<l by Austria, 
out of courtesy to the eziir ; and announced their 
intention to deliberate separately", before eon- 
ferring again with tlio Russian ])lenipotentiaries. 
Thus unsatisfactorily ended the conference of the 
17th, They met again on the lJ)th ; wdien Aali 
Pacha, representing Turkey, ]>resented a formal 
l)ropositioii concern ing the Tliird Point, found c<l 
on the agreement made in London tlireo wrecks 
before : this ]u*oposition was Av.annly supported 
by the eight rciu’esentativcs of tho four powers. 
QortcliakoflT and Titoff argued the subject in 
various ways ; vicw^cd distrustfully any proposal 
for limiting the number of Russian ships in tho 
Black Sea; threw out a hint, repelled at once by 
tho Allies, that Russia and Turkey might perhaps 
be able to settle tho matter by themselves; and 
asked a little time for further consideration. The 
next meeting Avas an the 2lst., Avhen GortchakofT 
and Titoff undertook to give a specific reply 
to the plan proposed for the settlement of the 


Third Point. This plan comprised the following 
items : that Russia and Turkey should each limit 
her Black Sea fleet to four ships-of-the-line, four 
frigates, and a proportionate number of smaUer 
vessels, to act simply as a maritime police for 
tho protection of commerce; that each of tho 
other contracting powers should bo allowed at 
any time to send half this number of sliips into 
the Black Sea, also as a mere commercial protec- 
tion ; that tho sultan should be empowered to 
ask the aid of any amount of naval service from 
liis Western Allies, if at any time threatened 
by tho czar ; that Russia and Turkey should 1 

admit consuls from all tho other contracting | 

]>ow'ers to all the commercial jiorts in the Black ! 

Sea ; that Sardinia should bo admitted as one of | 

iho contracting poAvers to the treaty; and that I 

Russia should grant a general amnesty to any i 

or all of her subjects Avho might have been com- j 

promised by the w"ar. Prince Gortcliakoff placed 
Ijcforo the conference a lengthened document, 
explanatory of the reasons for rejecting tho plan | 
of the Allies ; and ho also detailed a plan A\"hich 
Russia jiroposed in substitution. In this document 
the c/ar’s rejiresentalive made a singular attempt i 
to depreciate tho naval power of Russia in the ] 
Black Sea, as if to shew that Turkey had no cause ! 
for alarm : the Allies, hoAvcA'or, Avere not easily- * 
to be deceived on tluit point — they remembered ! 
Sinope. Prince Gortchakolf then brought forward 
his proposition — that the Black Sea should ho ^ 

open to the naA-ics of all nations Avitbout distinc- | 

’tion ; leaving to Russia and Turkey the building | 

and maintenance of any amount of Avar-ships they j 

might individually choose. i 

This^ liceting of tho 21st of April Avas, in 
one sense, the closing of tho conferences; for, 
alllioiigh other meetings Avero aftcrAvards held, 
Lord John Russell did not attend them. Jn truth, 
Gortchakotrs propositions Avcrc entirely alien to 
the viow"s of the Allies ; lie Avould have made 
the Black Sea open to all war-ships, probably on ! 

the supi>osition that Russia coidd abvays under i 

such circumstances, liaving lier OAvn ports and 
arsenals at hand, maintain a prc]>onderanco ; 1 

Avliereas the Allies Avished that tlio war-ships | 

sliould 1)C so foAv in number as to leave tho Black j 

Sea virtually a commercial sea, freed from tho J 

threats and dangers of Avar. The plenipotentiaries ' 

of England, Prance, Austria, and Turkey, expressed | 

themselves so decidedly against tho plan proposed | 

by Russia, that little more could be done or said ; i 

yet another meeting was convened by Count 
Buol on tho 2Gt1i, to he^pr a new proposition the 
Russians slated they had to make. All attended 
except Jjord John Russell, who announced that 
his iustiaictions from England did not permit 
him to discuss in any sense tho new Russian 
proposal. This proposal was little more than a 
maintenance of tho status quo: a declaration 
that tho Black Sea should be closed against all 
war-ships except those of Turkey and Russia, 
unless the sultan, in a time of apprehended danger^ . 
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should invite other powers to send fleets inwards 
through the Dardanelles, or that of Russia out- 
Avards through the same straits. It would, indeed, 
have rendered matters worse than hcforc ; for 
it would have enabled Russiu, by a woll-maiiagod 
system of intrigue, to obtain from the Porte, at 
sonic critical moment, ])crmissioii to send her 
Black Sea fleet out into tlio Modi tcrraueaii, thereby 
enlarging the field for ambitious extoiisions of 
influence. Count Buol wished the ‘plcui|)uteu- 
tiaries to declare that this ])i*o]^osil.ion, though 
inadmissible, nevertheless contained a slight, clue 
j to a practicable arrangement ; but the ropresen* 

i tatives of England, France, and Turkey refused 

I to discuss it further, or even to ask for further 

i instructions from their respective govonimciits 

concerning it; they rejected it in iotoy as utterly 
irreconcilable witli their instructions. 

Thus did the 2Gth of A|)ril witness the failure 
of this attempt to bring about peace between 
j the belligerent powers. Russia, it will be seen. 

I rejected every ]>roposal for limiiiiig lier naval 

I j»ower ill the Black Hea, alUioiigh she brought 

! forward no satisfactory proof or (evidence that a 

powerful fleet in that region was iiecessarv to her 
I safety. There was aiioihei* suspicious eircumstaiice. 

I Tlio eight representatives t>f tln^ Allies iUi)pose<l, 
j us part of the Third Point, tliut all the great 
powers should mutually rosi>ect and guaranlco the 
i independence and terrilurial inviolalniity of the 
1 Ottoman Empire — that is, that any one of Iheiii 
1 would join^ Turkey in a war against any of the 
! othoi*s who might tamper with this iiiviolahility. 
i Ko arguments could induec Cortcliakolf and Titolf 
I to consent to this; they would not consent to ])1aee 

{ Russia on a level with the oilier powe ^ in Ihis 

I particular; they used tlie word ‘ ivspect and the 
I Word ^ ill dependence/ but they eluded anything 
that would, in its ultimate ell’eet, shut the door 
; against further aggression by Russia on Turkey. 

I This fact made si deep impression on the other 
diplomatists, slicwiiig liow ingrained was tlic 
; Muscovite tendency to regard as a possible future 
ju'cy some of the many provinces constituting the 

; territories of the sultan. The Fourtli Point diil 

j not come under discussion at all ; Russia and 
j Austria wished that it niiglit, us it atfoctod them 
I more than the AVesterii Powers, relating, as it di<l, 
to the various Christian nations, Greek Catholic 
and Roman Catholic, under the suzerainty of tlie 
sultan; but England and Franco resolutely refuse<l 
to touch this matter until the Tliird Point had 
been settled, seeing tliat this was the more 
important for the gene^j^l Bcaco of Europe. One 
of the two propositions by Russia concerning the 
Black Sea, for allowing her fleets ingress and 

I 

i 


egress by way of the Dardanelles, as ^lart of the 
plan for rendering the sea open to the war-ships 
of all nations, was thus commented on in the 
House of (k)mmons a few weeks afterwards by 
Lord John Russell ; * It is obvious that, if wc 
bad agreed to tbese terms, we should thus have 
increased to a large amount the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea, and have allowed that fleet to come 
out from lime to time, ]»assing close to the sultan’s 
]>alacc, and )>arading the watci’s of Greece to raise 
discontent and disafrecti(m among his subjects ; 
ami thus the facility of menace would have been 
iu(‘reas4*d whenever llie czar of Russia might think 
l>roper to send a fleet to enforce unjust demands;’ 
while the second proposition, emanating from the 
same quiirler, to the eileut that, if nienaced by 
Russia, Turkey might call ii}) the fleets of her 
allies to her aid, ^vas cliaiacterisod hy 0<nint Buol 
at the confoionccs as lik(‘ly to loa<l to \)erpctual 
misunderstandings, Avhoreby the sultan would be 
bewildercil in the attcm]»t to determine w’ho were 
his friends or who his enemies. Count Nesselrode 
issued an elaborate tlocumeiit from St Petersburg 
early in May, giving a Russian version of the 
conferemx'.s, ami claiming for the czar the credit of 
liaving madi‘ all ])ossiblo concessions for the peace 
of Euroj)C consistent Aviih the ‘honour’ of Riissici 
— again referring, as to ii great point obtained, to 
Lord John R\isseU*s declaration eoneerniiig that 
same ‘honour’ on the 2(I1h of March. This docu- 
im‘nt was addressed to the Russian ministers at 
foreign eoiirls generally. 

The juesciit Cha])tcr suitably closes here. 
Meetings eontiiuied to he held at. Vienna by tlic 
dijflomatisis tliere asst*ml)leil, and the slatesnieii 
of London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, St Petershui'g, 
Vienna, and (S)ns(antim>|»lo t‘i>ntinuod to ]Miur 
forth ‘notes’ and dispateljos atVecting the probable 
or j)os.sible modes of solving the great European 
]>roblem; l)ut the iiOtli of April marked a decisive 
moment in tlio |)rogrc<.s of the diplomacy. Now, 
more than ever, did linglaml and France hecoiric 
convinceil that Riisf^ia lml^t sufler more hy the 
sword before she w<iuld yiold to the pen; .and 
tliey resolutely ])roceeded willi their warlike jflfins 
in the Crimea and i l.^ewhere. ^J’he strange revela- 
tions afterwards made conceriiiiig tlic details of 
tlie conferences, leading to the retirement of Lord 
John Russell and IM. Drouyn de Lhuys from 
tlieir res|>cctive governments, l)elong to a later 
]>eriod in the dipJoiiialie liLstory. Tlic immediate 
result w'as .sim])ly this, that England, France, and 
Sardinia proceeded with the Avar against Russia 
as allies of Turkey ; while Austria and Prussia 
still held aloof. 




CHAPTER X. 


PREPA It ATIOSS POP. THE CAJIPAHiN OF 1845. 



II 11 Wtir witli Russia w as 
cavricMl on under reniark- 
able circunistnneos, so Jar 
as coneorne<l one at least 
of tlio belliiiferont ] cowers. 
Enp:land, alter forty years 
' of Kuro])eaii peace, Jbiind 
y, iiearJy all tloparfnienfs of 

lior army in a dtjfetitive state : the 
orf^anisatioii eonfusotl ; the expomli- 
turo too great in scjino ])articnlars 
and too small in olliors ; some depart- 
ments overworked or underhanded, 
‘Others a mere booty for favouritism; 
the encourag(‘ment of merit cheeked hy the 
mode of disposing of commissions ; an<l skill in 
the art of wjirfarc being deficient simply because 
there had been none with wdiom to light. One of 
the staft-oJhccrs of Lord Raglan’s army, during the 
diseiisaions springing out of the Crimean (^uiimis- 
sioners’ Report, made the following sigiiiJicant 
aASsertioii : — ‘The War-oflicc* regulations arc not 
ada])tcd to a state of war’ — an evidence of uiilit- 
iiess scarcely less glaring than w'ould .be tliat (jf a 
locomotive not a<la]ded for running upon railways, 
or of a steain-sliip not adaj>ted for ])rogression 
through the w’atcr. Mr Sidney llorhert, after 
many months’ experience as Secretary at W«ar, 
pictured the Britisli army itself as being fully 
as disorganised as the AVar-oJIicc. Tic discussed 
tho various circumstances that had led to this 
result, and added : ‘ I am not now speaking 
merely of reductions effected in men or in votes 
of money, but of the destruction of the very 
sources of our military power duriiig tho forty 
years’ peace following 1815 ; and I think I can 
satisfy you in a very few w'ords that we liave had 
virtually no army during that time — that w'c have 
kept our Loops for the jjur]) 0 ses of police at home 
and ill our colonies rather than for the purposes 
of defence abroad. Wliat, I ask, is your English 
army ? It is only a collection of regiments. The 
internal disci]>linc of those regiments is certainly 
complete — yo\x have in every company and in every 
regiment a most perfect regimental system ; and, 
if you observe, you will tind that in the actions 
that have lately taken ]dacv>, and in the whole 
of tho campaign during which they have occurred, 
there has not been the slightest sign of regimental 


disorganisation There has been w^aiiting 

that control ov('r the whole army which you can 
get only by practice — and you Lave had no such 
[>raetice. J venture to say that there have been field- 
oflicors in command of regiments in the Crimea 
Avlio, until they wont there — unless tlicy had been 
in India or been quartered in Dublin — never in 
their lives saw a brigade. 'What, then, I ask, can 
you expect from such an army ? Can you expect 
men who have never seen an army in tlie Jicld, 
and are utterly unacquainted w ith the movements 
of such a force, and with the regulations required 
for its siipplii's nnd its security — can you ex])eet 
such ])ersons to he 1 leaven-horn administrators, 
wdio can do not only what they have never 
])raclised, but wdiat they never even sfiw done? 
This is a very important element in tho con- 
sideration of tlie causes of tiie misfortunes wdiich 
have occurred lo our iii my.’* 

I’o reform an army during a WMr in wdiicli 
that army is to bi‘ ('ngaginl must obviously be 
a ditllcnlt task ; nor can it bo said that such a 
great work was ellbcted during tlie war witli 
Russia. Nevertheless, so many important improve- 
ments were wrought, that the si»riiig and summer 
of bsri5 witnessed, in the Rritish army engaged 
in the (’rimea, a state of complcteuoss far in 
advance of that in 1854. There were also many 
arrangements ])lanned, and partially enforced, 
for obtaining aid through soiflccs extraneous to 
tlic British army itself; and there were many 
remarkaldc applications to tho art of w'ar, of 
recent scientilic discoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions. A few sections devoted to these instalments 
of imjirovement — ^improvement in the personnel 
and Uic math'id of tho army (to use two 
convenient Erencli words, to wdiicli there arc 
no equally convenient English synonj'mcs) — will 
render more intelligible the progress of tho great 
siege of Hebastopol during the year 1855. 


MILITIA, CAMPS, AND FOREIGN 
L E G I O N .S. 

m 

Tho British army has no existence unless 
imrliameiit amnually votes the necessary supplies. 

, * SpccMsh in tho House of Commonsi January 80, 1860. 


I 
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i It has no self-sustaining power; no vested rights 
or property ; no charter, frceliold, estate, or 
I corpomte bond of continuity ; nor does the royal 
i sanction avail it, unless supporteil by* the popular 
! will expressed through the medium of the 
! Commons. When once the War-minister, how- 
ever, or any other officer of the government, has 
obtained the necessary votes from tlie TTouse, all 
else devolves upon the crown, subject only to an 
occasional survey or scrutiny from j>arlifimcnt. 
Monarchs, in all ages, have been willing enough 
to find an armed force ever at their <lisposal ; 
j but a singular «listrust has marked the English 
i nation in this particular : a jealousy lest the 
I monarch should apply this force against the 
! liberty of the j)00|)le ; Ave are j)roiie, as has heen 
remarked, Ho look u])on the soldier by pi’ofession 
i as an unconstitutional being, and firmly believe 
I that when he accepts the shilling lie sells his 
j birthright as an Knglishman.’ While this feeling 
I exists, the army is not likely to he <langerous to 
! national liberty,; but, on the other Ijand, an army 
. constituted under such eirciimstanees is lik<dy, 
despite the bravery of tlie men, to be defective 
I in the coin ])le ten css observable in continental 
armies. The sovereign having obtaiiuMl supplies 
! from the Commons, ]m)ceeds to organise an 
[ army; inid it Avas in this organisation that the 
i shortcomings were rendered so manifest by 
I the memorable (h'iniean Avinter of IS.VI “i. Tin', 
troops were ])aid by the So(M‘olai-y at War at 
home, hut by tlie commissariat abn)a<l ; the 
; elotbiug Avas managed by regimental coloinls at 
; homo, hut by Ibc Ordnance in the eolonit's, and 
in the home army so far as conoerned great 
Coats; the provisioning of tlic army resfed Avitli 
tlie Oriliianee at home, Avilh the commissariat 
abroad, and Avith tlie Admiralty Avhile on hoard 
ship ; forage, fuel, and liglit Avere ]>rovide<l by 
the Ordnance at home, but by tlie commis- 
sariat abroad ; Avhile the Secretary at War 
paid money to offit^ers serving abroad, that they 
might provide thase necessaries for themsolATs ; 
barracks, hospitals, and lodgings devolved uj)on 
tiic Ordnance, but the Secretary at War managed 
tliose eases in wliicli alloAvanees were made in 
lieu of barrack aceonimodatioii ; the medit-al care 
of the army Avas controlled by no fcAver than 
five gOA^ernment otlices ; the movement of troops 
Avas under the rccommeudalion <if tlie rjiiarter- 
rnaster-goncral, hut under the higher orders of 
the Secretary at War ; the army ex]u*nditure Avas 
audited by the Secretary at War for etleetive 
service, but by the Audit Otlicc for non-cHcctive 
service. 

‘Never,’ it has heen Avell ohserveil, ‘were 
bankrupt’s accounts in greater disorder ! ’ There 
Avere thu£i different officers 'performing nearly 
the same duties ; Avliilo many of the offices 
combined duties utterly unconnected — especially 
the commissariat — Avhich, besides supplying 
provisions, forage, and fuel for tlie troojis, had 
in peace-time to see to the payment of the 


military, convict, and other establishments in 
the colonies ; to make the necessary advances to 
the regimental paymasters ; to pay in detail the 
staff- pay, forage, and other money -alloAvances, 
as Avell as Chelsea and naval pensions,; and to 
pay tlic salaries of stipcndiaiy magistrates and 
otlicr officers connected Avith the convict and 
other government establishments abroad. All 
these, and more, Avere the duties of tho commis- 
sariat in 1850, somewhat lessened in later years. 
How this system, too iiiueh Avork for tho men to 
aceomplisli, contributed to the Crimean miseries, 
the lu-eceiling (.'hajiters have sullieicntly shoAvn ; 
liow the o]>posite evil, too many men to acconi- 
]>lish the Avork, led to <liffioulties, tho medical 
director could have told, avIjo — Avorried b}' tlic 
conflicting orders of the (knnmander-iu- chief, the 
Adinirallv, the 'frcasury, the Urdnanoe, aiul the 
War-office —‘spent live shillings in corrcsjioiidcnce 
about a penny bottle.’ There avotc evils in the 
military constitution of the army itself, Avhich ]>re- 
vented it from rendering all (he services required 
in time of need. The promotion into distin- 
guished regiments by favour rather than merit; 
the system of jun i liasing eomniissions, rendering a 
poor but good ollicrer almost ineligible; the inferior 
j»osition of the artillery, as compared Avith the 
cavalry and infantry, in honours and emoluments ; 
the wretelied pay of tho eommon soldier, Avhq luid 
Ins ]M)or sliilling a day lessened by so many ])clty 
items; the favouritism which I'elieved an officer 
from onerous regimental duty in onler to place 
I Jiini uj)on the stall* whi'iiee alone commanders 
j for tin* army Avere scleetcil ; tlio deiieiencies in 
I lield-ilays and reviews, ill ealculated to illustrate 
j tho duties of an ai’iny in actual battle — all eon- 
lributc<l to rentier the jh'itisli army less effective 
than the excellence of tlic men and the magnitude 
(»f the expeniliture Avoiild seem to indicate. 

Reforms in the army, in many of the particulars 
abt>ve irott'd, coinmeneetl before the Avar, adA'anecd 
tluriiig tlie war, anti seemed likely to spread over 
many successive years aft i*r the war. These reforms 
need not he tivatetl in detail ; but it is necessary to 
notice the ellbrls matle to strcngtlien the army by 
means of militia, camps, ami a foreign legion. 

The Ih’itish militia is, in ]>rinciplc, a body of 
men chosen by balhit to seiwe for a certain number 
of years as soldiers Avilhiii tho limits of the king- 
dom. The conscription or levy on the continent 
is Aviilely differi*nt ; for, midor that system, the 
man eliosen by ballot bee^unes a member of the 
regular army, and can be called upon to fight 
boA'ond the limits of his country. The military 
force of England, in the time of the Saxons, was 
a kind of Tnilitia, towards Avhich CA^ery five Iddos 
of land Avero to contribute one man ; during the 
feudal ages, the landoAvncrs ])rovided a militia, by 
supplying men and arms in due proportion to the 
area of their estates ; hut since the reign of Mary, 
the lords-lieutenant of counties have been eharge<l 
with the raising of a militi.a, at sueli times as tho 
sovereign may command. A great part of the 
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troubles in the reign of Charles I. was due to a 
transference of power over the army from the king 
to the ])arlianieiit ; but this power was restored 
during the next reign. In pursuance of a system 
of economy, tlie militia was praclically abandoned 
<luring tlie first half of the eighteenth century. 
Ceorgo in., at an early period of his reign, rcin- 
Btated this arm of the service, and introduced new 
regulations ailecting it — j)iacing it under general 
officers, subjecting it to the articles of war, defining 
the exceptions to the general rule that all were 
subject to the ballot, and stating the number of 
days during which each milLtiainaii was recpiired 
to exercise in the coni’.se of liis three years’ 
service. During the great European war from 
1793 till IHlo, England liad three bodic.s of huinc- 
troop.s subsidiajy to but nearly resembling tluj 
regular militia — suj)plemeiitary militia, local 
militia, an<l volunteers. Talicn altogctluT, tin* 
number was about 5200,000; but at one jiarticular 
period, when an invasion was feared, the avail- 
able militianieu and volunteers were little less 
than 400,000 in iiuniher. 

This militia system, long in abeyance, was 
brouglit again into notice slujrtly before the war 
with Russia. In February 1852, Lord John 
Russell, at that time hcatl of the ministry, stated 
reasons why an aiignientation of our inilitfiry 
forces was necessary : not hi'cau.se any immediate? 
danger threatened the country, but because Eng- 
land would be found Aveak if danger shoulil arise. 

110 proposed a sinall increase in the regular army, 
an improvement in the weapons intrusted to the 
soldiers, and a re-cstablislniK'nt of the militia. 
There bad been a difierenec* in the organisation of 
the regular and the local militia in earlier year.s, 
of such a kind as to b'.id to a roeoinnieiidation 
tliat the latter would be pi’eferable in 1852. ^’be 
premier sketeluMl the ])lan of the govtiriinient for 
this ])Ur])osc, delining the number of years’ service, 
the mode of oilieering, the maximum and inini- 
inuiu of ages, the mode of balloting, the system of 
substitutes, the favour conceded to any one avIio 
would volunteer without Availing to be balloted, 

' and the amount of duty required in each year, 
lie proposed to begin Avith a militia of 7 c»,(KK» 
men, to be gratlually increased to 100,000. 
There happened to be much ])olitical excitement 
at the time, arising from Jjord Palmerston’s 
secession from the ministry on account of events 

111 France ; and party opposition soon shewed 
itself in an ainendnient, })roposed by his lordship 
on the leading of the militia-bill, that the ucav 
force should bo organised on the basis of the 
general rather than that of the local miUtia — 
tliat is, instead of being a force existing only two 
or three years, during a i>oriod of oxciicment 
—it should have a eharaoter of permanency; 
supplying, in the time of peace, a considerable 
defensive army, oi'gauiscd, drilled, armed, and 
equipped, which could he raised at the shortest 
possible notice. This amendment, carried by 13G 
votes against 125, led to the fall of the Russell 


administration, and to the temporary abandoniheut 
of the project. 

When the Earl of Derby’s ministry was formed, 
the fii'st government measure brought before the 
House of Commons Avas a militia-bill, introduced 
by Mr Spencer Walpole on the 29th of March. He 
proposed a middle course bctAvcoii an augmen- 1 
tat ion of the i cgular army and the e.stablishtncnt I 
of a local militia : offering a bounty to volunteers, ' 
rather than balloting among unwilling men, but 
retaining the poAver of the ballot if ncccs.sary ; 
and pajing the cost out of the public purse rather 
than by local rates. The number ])roposed was i 
about 8(),(j00, the period of service was to be five j 
years, and the expense Avas estimated at about I 
.tl(jt),0U0 ])er annum after the first year, which 
would necessarily bo more costly tlian the rest. i 
Although opposi?d by Lord John Russell and his 
late colleagues, the goA'crnmciit bill AA^as carried 
on a second reading by a majority of 355 to lOo ; 
and, Avith a few motlilicatiuns, became laAv. One 
of the Inst s])eccbcs made in parliament by the j 
J>uke of Wellington Avas strongly recommendatory i 
of this measure to the House of Lords ; the ' 
veteran coniniandci* having lung held the opinion 
that, by regular soldiers or by militia, the military \ 
force of England ni’gently nciulcd augmentation. i 
}5y the terms of the act, every encouragement ■ 
Avas to be given to A'olunteers ; no balloting being ; 
resorted to, unless the A’olimteers fell short of the | 
full number of 80,0()t): moreover, the Queen Avas 
em])uwered to raise the militia to 120,000, in the ' 
event of any invasion or serious danger. ^*o 
iililitia Act was passed in 1853 ; but the formation 
of a cor[)S of Tsa val Coast YoluiiLeors was sane- ' 
lionetl by ])arliainent. This corj)S Avas a kind of 
naval militia, to consist of 10,000 seamen, A'olun- | 
tariiy enrolled at a prescribed )*ate of bounty and ^ 
of ]>ay, and lor a prescribed period ; they Avero 
to be taught all the duties of men-ol-Avar sailors, 
but Avere intended especially for the defence of 
the coasts — with a ])roviso that no such naval > 
volunteer should be required to serve at a greater 
distance than 50 leagues from the British or | 
Irish coasts during peace, or 100 leagues during ! 
any great emei-geney. In the spring of 1854, Avhcii I 
the Avar Avas in its earlier stages, the Militia Act 
of 1852 received amendments calculated to render ! 
it more effective, Avith an additional proviso that 
the militia might he embodied whenever a state ! 
of Avar should exist ; and in December of the j 
same year, a fcAv Aveeks before the disruption of ‘ 
the Aberdeen ministry, an act Avas passed, enabling j 
the government to send militia regiments — ^not 
to the Crimea — hut to render garrison-duty at 
•Gibraltar, Malta,* and Corfu, in order that the 
regular troops stationed at those places might ho 
placed at the disposal of the commander at the 
seat of war ; every militiaman exercising a choice 
whetlicr ho would volunteer into tl^ special 
service. There were also, about the same tim^ 
many improveAicnts introduced in the mode 
and conditions of enlistment into the regular 
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I army, calculated to increase the number of 

recruits. 

Those improvements in the details of the 
military service, together Avith the bonus offered, 
and the halo of glory thrown over the soldier’s 
life by the deeds at Alma and Inkennann, enabled 
the government to obtain considerable reinforce- 
ments, both in the militia and the regular army. 
Peers and members of jjarliiiincnt coiinecte«l with 
Scotland and Ireland even complained that those 
two countries were not called n]>on so early as 
England to embody their militia. The militia 
was not 'merely a renewal ; it was a creation, so 
far as the existing generation was concerned, of a. 
nursery for the army, wlieiice battalions could be 
strengthened with men already coiivorsaut Avifb 
the chief duty of soMiers. About the period m Iicii 
the Allied armies landed on the Crimen, to com- 
mence their eventful eanipaigii, there were seven- 
! teen regiments of militia embodied in England, 
varying from 500 to lOOO mou each ; aiul others 
, were in process of formal ion. The infantry 
j militia was clothed by the Ordnance ; wlu reas tlie 
jTomanry cavalry, of higher social standing, was 
: to a greater extent self-snp])ortetl. A circ\dar, sent 

! from the War-oflico to the colonels of all the militia 
' rcgimeiits, in November 1851, called u]ioii them 
: to send as many volnntocis as ])ossil)le to the 

(hiards, the line, and the marines: (o render the 
: militia, in short, practically available as a store 
whence the regular army could from time to time 
; ’ be augmented. The demand Avas Ibr one-fourth 
i of every regiment, selected by voluuleering through 
, the medium of roeruiting-parlios sent from the 
I depots of the regular regiments ; the honour, such 
' • as it is, of serving in the jvg\dar army, and the 
j bonus offered in iiiouey, being doomed sulficient 
1 to attract voluntoers from among the militia; 

! Avhilc officers in the militia regiments wei‘(! 
encouraged to inereascHl exertions by gifts of 
‘ensigneies in the lino Avithout iJurehase,’ to be 
awarded on the nomination of the colonel, accord- 
i ing to the luindaT of iiieii volunteering from 
I each regiment. About the middle of the year 

i 1855, Avlieii tJie system had cxperieneiMl several 

I months of practical Avorking, the militia within 
! the’ United Kingdom numberetl about 4(),tKK>, 

! Avhilo 5000 wore on service in the colonics. It 
was proposed in many (piai'ters ’that the army 
might bo further strengtheiicd by remodelling 
the arrangements of the Indian army, in Avhicli 
the rank of ollicers Avas only maintained during 
service in India : it Avas urged that valuable and 
experienced officers might be obtained for the 
Queen’s army by an assimilation of privileges; 
but this change, involving a reorgaiiisatiuu of 
many departments in the Company’s service, Avas 
not eftbeted during the Avar. 

Strengthened as it was by recruits to the regular 
regiments, and furnished with a reserve of trained 
soldiers by the embodiment of the militia, 
gradually augmenting in amount during tho 
progress of the war — the British army was 


nevertheless placed in a position for receiving still 
fuither numerical power, by tho formation of a 
Foil ETON Legion. 

A prevalent feeling has been manifested in 
modem times in England, that the country ought 
to supply men sufficient in number and efficiency 
to defend the honour, liberties, and property of 
our iialiontil luniie, apart from the system of 
employing mercenaries — foreigners Avlio lend their 
swords to tho higliest bidder. Nevertheless 
such m(‘rcenriries, imder the designation of a 
Foreign J region, have frequently been so emjdoyed. 
During tlie great Avar 1793 -1815, tlio English 
goveriimeni bad frequently in its ]>ay (leriiian, 
Belgian, TTanoverian, and Dalian regiments, some 
of Avbieh behaved Avell, Avbilo others occasioned 
great ombarrassnicnls to their commanders. The 
Duke of AA'elliiigton, Avriling in 1813 from his 
camp in Spain, said iii one of his dispatches : 
‘The foreign troops are so much addicted to 
desertion, that they arc very unfit for ouv armies, 
of Avhieli they iioeessarily form too large a propor- 
tion to the native troops, ’flie evil is aggravateil 
by the practice Avhieh prevails of enlisting prisoners 
as well as <lescrters, and Frenelimcn as Avcll as 
oilier foroigiuM’s. The consequence is, therefore, 
lh;it a foreign r(?‘,i:im(^nt cannot be placed in a 
situation in which llie soldiers can desert from 
it that they ilo not go off in numbers ; and in 
the reninsula they carry to tho enemy the only 
intelligence Avhieh he can actpiirc.’ This, how- 
ever, Avas a pielure of a for(*ign legion under the 
nn)st uiifavourahlc cireumstimces, Avherc no care 
Avas displayed in tho selection ; it left untouehc<l 
the (piestion of the tnistwortliiiioss cd’ Svelb 
selected foreign contingents. France, allhough so 
thoronghlj' a mllitnry nation, had a foreign legion 
during the Uusso-Turkish Avar, eoinposed .princi- 
pally of Swiss <and Italian soldiers, and commanded 
by a Swiss geiiej'al. 

AVhen the yVberdcen goveriinieiit brought for- 
Avard a measure for sanctioning the r.'iising of a 
foreign legion, in 1854, the bill was received Avitli 
little favour. In parliiimcnt and by the public 
j>ress it was regarded by niiiny as dishonouring 
to the ]5ritisli nation : as a virtual eonfessiou that 
Ave could not honestly light our own honest 
battles by our own resources. I’he Earls of Derby, 
Ellciiborougli, and Malmesbury opposed it in the 
Lords ; Avhilc the ojqjoncnts in tho Commons 
comprised many of tho most distinguished 
members of the Conservative and Liberal parties, 
Avho joined their rides on this occasion. Never- 
Ihiiloss, the bill passed, probably because the 
ministers threatened to resign if defeated. 

Three circumstances became gradually manifest, 
arising out of tho formation of the foreign legion, 
and tho discussions to Avliich it had given rise — 
an absence of sympathy with tho measure on tlio 
part of the nation generally ; a difficulty in raising 
tho force at all, on account of the sarcastic and 
insulting expressions concerning foreign merce- 
naries, used by influential men in the British 
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parliament ; an<l a risk of collision with foreign 
govcmnieiits, who generally disliked this kind of 
recruiting among their subjects. As concerns the 
first of tliesc circumstances, the absence of national 
symj>atliy or popular approval, the act had been 
i'raincd to offend hoinc-j)rcjiuliccs as little as 
possible ; the men of the foreign legion were not 
to be regarded as substitutes for militiamen, or as 
soldiers to be quartered j>crnianently in Englaml, 
but were to be introduced for a limited time, to 
undergo drilling, and then sent out to the scat of 
war. The act empowered the Queen to raise a 
foreign legion expressly for foreign service ; it 
limited the number in England at any one time 
to 10,000; it declared that . the legion Avas to 
he commanded and oflicered by ft»reigncrs, with 
certain stipulations eoiieerning ])ay and rank ; and 
it limited the application of tlie act to a period 
not later than one year after the raliiication of 
a definitive treaty of peace with Kussia. Vet, 
notwithstanding these guarded limitations, the 
measure never met with a Avarni response in 
the heart of the nation, 'fhe second dilfienlty 
hccame evident soon after the act passed ; for the 
agents of the ilritish government, scelcing for 
reeruits in foreign countries, nn^t Avith much 
indignant comment on the opprobrious epitlnds 
applied in ]>arlianient to mercenaries ; insomuch 
that these ejiithets, as the ministers expressly 
doclareil at a lalca* date, had gone far to frustrate 
tlie wlnde object of the measure. The third dilli- 
cully was more serious Ilian either of Ihc olliers: 
many foreign states formally denied the right of 
the llritisli government to send recruiting-parties 
into their dominions ; and in America especially, 
the UniUid States government resented even an 
ajiproacli to such a jirocecdiiig in so biltt r a spirit, 
as to jeopardise the friendly relations between the 
two countries. Considered in all its bearings, 
therefore, the Foreign Finlistment Act Avas attended 
Avitli more vexation than advantage. 

The iiierease of the army by rt'giilar recruiting, 
by the militia, and by a foreign legion, was con- 
nected Avith aiiollier moasure somewhat, new to 
the English nation — the establishment of military 
Camps. 

Camps, military towns or communities estab- 
lished on ])lains and commons, arc Avell kiioAvii 
to continental countries, Avhere large armies arc 
maintaiiuMl ; but the British army, having so 
many colonics to defend, leaves only a limited 
number of soldiers in the United Kingdom at one 
time ; and these can be accommodated in barracks. 
Such sobliers, luiwcver, are not an army ; they 
are isolated regiments, or oven fragments of 
regiments, deprived of the ])Ower of learning 
those combined movements and manoeuvres so 
essential to an army in the field. Wlieii a mili- 
tsiry force lias somewhat lost its consolidation 
and due organisation by a long i^eace, an 
assemblage of many regiments in one large 
open sjiot for a considerable time affords oppor- 
tunity for learning the art of war ; and a camp, 


constituted by such an assemblage^ then becomes | 
serviceable. ; 

A camp formed at Chobliam in 1853 was the ' 
first cxam])le of the kind in England since tbe I 

great war Avith France. It did not arise out of the j 

excitement connected Avith the Russian Avar, for' j 
it was begun and ended before the Danubian cam- 
paign bad commenced ; but a feeling of uneasiness 
connected with the state of aifaii's in France, a i 
knowledge that the army was in a defective state, • 
and possil)ly a secret impression that Uusso-Turkish j 
diflicultios might ultimately involve England, led | 
tlie British government to the formation of a 
camp as a prudential military proceeding. A ; 
cnmmoii situated a few miles Avest of (liertsey, 
ill Surrey, Avas stdected for this purpose ; and a I 
fori'o of infiintry, cavalry, and artillery was j 
selected, to form a small army intended to practise j 
military maineuvres under the comrnainl of Lord 
Seatijii. Tlie tents forming the camp Averc ranged 
in a curved line about three miles in length ; and 
ill these tents Avero accommodated cerliiiu regi- I 
meiits of the light and heaA^y cavalry, Horse • 

(jlaard.<, Foot (iimrds, the line, tlie rifles, the | 

sappers and niintrs, tlie engineers, the artillery, 
Ac., aniounling in Ihe whole to about 10,000 nioii. 
1’ho iiTCgularity of the ground oflercd diflicultics i 
in the way of cuinfortable encaiiiiunent, but at ; 
the same time aUbrded an excellent held for 
military evolutions and tactics. The regiments 
and battalions avcto ebanged from time to time, 
as a nie;ins of allurding opportunities of ]>ractice * 
for many. As every article for the consumption < 
of the men and horses had to be brought from ! 
a distance, the commissariat Avas called upon to ! 
exer(*iso its powers in maintaining the daily , 
sup[)ly ; Avliilc the soldiers, living under canvas 
for several weeks, cx[)erieiiee{l a few of the iiriva- 
tions so numerous in actual warfare. The camp- 
kitclicns, and the details relating to the domestie 
or iniloor life of a soldier, afforded abundant 
sctipo for tin* exercise of that kind of ingenuity 
in which the Knglisli soldier is considered to be 
inferior to the Fn'iich. TJie froojis marched to the 
ground on the 14t]i of June ; and from that date 
till the iwtli of August, Avhcii Ihc camp Avas broken 
uj), they were exercised in many of the duties 
calculated to render them good soldiers — now 
a grand field-diiy, in presence of the Queen ; noAV 
a skirmishing of tlic rifles agiiinst an imaginary 
enemy, or an attem]it by a party of troops to 
' capture an intrcnchccl bill held by aiiotlicr party ; 
now a pursuit of one body of caA’alry by another, 
over ground broken by alternations of ditch, sand, 
furze, pits, and other obstacles ; noAv a galloping 
^and marching to so great a di.stance, and during 
so many hours, that men and horses returned 
exhausted by fatigue ; and now an explosion of a 
fort, followed by an expulsion of the garrison by a 
storming-party. All this, the mere mimicry of war 
ill itself, Avas something more in its results ; since 
it afforded to the troops a foretaste of the duties 
naturally demanded, and the services naturally 
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rciidei-ed, during actual warfare. Many of the 
nion who struggled so nobly at Ahna and Inkcr- 
jnann, had engaged in their first fli'ld-nian«>uvres 
at Chobham little more tliati a year previously. 

When the Avar with Russia supervened in all 
i its stern reality, the military authorities, a[)pre- 
j eiatiiig the advantiiges of the Chobham on cam p- 
j nicnt, planned another on a more durable scale, 

: that might admit of housing the troops in huts 

! instead of under canvas, and might- afionl a 
i military-school for the tuition of militiamen as 
! well as regulai* soldiers. IT once originated tlic 
I camp at Aldershott Heath, a dreary waste on the 
j confines of Surrey and Tlamjishiro, south-west of 
! (Uiobham. Many experienced (jfiiccrs considered 
tliJit the arrangenients at tlic last-named jilacc 
oxliibited the ellects of forty years of peace in 
their elumsincss and incilieiency ; that the help- 
lessness of the soldiers in tlic (h’iinea revealed 
the same fact; that the camp had thus aided in 
aflording a useful hvsoii ; and tl»at a second 
camp ought to school the tnaips to something 
bettor — not in bravery or jiowers of endurance, 

I hut ill aptness in many of tlic minor though still 
important duties of a soldier’s life. TIio camp 
at Aldcrshott was not formed milil after the 
Jlritish army in the East lunl stiMigglcd through 
! the terrible Criiiicaii winter; but it may be 
regarded as one of the measures suggested by 
the experience of (bat winter. Tlie camp Avns 
formed Avitli an intention somewhat ditlcrcni 
from that at Chobham ; the sohliers’ t|uarters 
being Avell-coiistructcd wooden huts, each aecom- 
inodating twenty or tliirty imm, and calculated 
to endure several years. . 1 ^^ 4 aeh regiment or 
battalion had its own grouj) of huts distinct from 
the rest, and under its own regimental oflicers ; 
i Avliilo the militia Avero wholly scjiarated from 
the regulars, in order that each might i)erforni 
the evolutions {ind obtain the practice best suiteil 
to its Avail ts. 

A third camp, at ShorncUtFe, bore relation 
exclusively to the foreign legion, ’.rhe foreigners 
enlisted in the Rritish service witc, by the 
expressed or imjdied tiTiiis of the act of par- 
liament, retained in Kiiglaml during such time 
only as might sufiice for their (.’fieetive ilrill and 
i preparation; and tliis probationary period Avas 
]»asscd, for judicious reasons, apart from I lie 
i regular Britisli army. Barracks on the heights 
i near Dover, Avheiicc 'soldiers hud <leparted for 
I • the Crimea, Avere jdaced at the service of Swiss 
regiments belonging the foreign legion ; but 
Avhen the sjiacc had tlius hcconic ajijiroprieted, 
a camp Avas formed at Shornclilfe, a healthy 
elevated spot OA-erlooking the sea, about two miles 
west of Folkestone in Kent. Here, all the neces- 
sary arrangements were made for the accommo- 
dation of several regiments of jagers (riflemen) 
and other German troops ; the avoo<1oii huts being 
sufficiently substantial to endure a few years. The 
men were mostly obtained from North (Icmiany, 
BcAgiuhij and Holstein, in the face of great 


opposition from the several governments: many 
had previously been soldiers, and all quickly dis- 
played a military appearance ccjual to that of the 
British lino. The cainii itself Avas far superior in 
convenienee, Jijipcarance, and salubrity to those 
at Chobham and Ahlcrshutt. 

The formation of these tlirco canit^s, one pre- 
ceding and two following the (’riinean winter, 
tended to improve the organisation of tlie English 
army, making it not merely a collection of regi- 
ments, but a united btidy ; Avhilc the taugmentation 
by means of recruits, militia, and a foreign legion, 
sii|»i)lic<l the vacancies occasioned by the drafts 
for the Avar in the Kast, and cunsideralfly increased 
the total slrengtli of the army. Tlie regulars and 
the militia, as has been statcil, were encouraged 
by iiicreasetl bounty, pay, ami chance of pro- 
motion, *while the foreign legion Avas engaged 
on terms cxj>ressly dolincd. These terms Avcrc 
in suhslance as follows: The men Avere to serve 
until one year aflcr the tcrniiiialioii of Ihc war; 
lliey were to take an oath of fidelity to the 
(in(‘en, ami to serve wherever called upon ; the 
officers wore to receive pay e(|uai to that of 
English oflicers of analogous rank, to ho con- 
tinued for a short time after the breaking up 
«>f the legion; Avhile, besides the ]>ay received 
iluring s(‘rvice, tlie whole force, officers and 
privates, were to leceive a year’s [>ay, ami to bo 
convtyed i‘ithcr to their native country or to 
(’anada, \vlu*re land wonhl bt^ ci‘cled to tliein. At 
a later ]K*riod in the Avar, Avheii the foreign legion 
had become well organi>ed, the troo]>s presented a 
martial apjiearanee, ami Avere Avilling enough to 
contend against the cuminon enemy. The German 
legif»n, under Baron Stulterheini and Brigadier 
Woolriilge, went out to the ICasf, ready to render 
service wlien needed, and ingratiating itself Avith 
the other parties to the alliance, (hie body of 
foreign troops in English pay, the Italian legion, 
did not come to England ; the men Averc raised in 
the Sanliniau state's, ami weic barracked and 
exeTcised near a town between 'J'min and Novara. 
This Italian legion was wholly distinct from the 
Sanliniaii contingent, presently to l.-c iiuliecd. 

liTcs])cctivc of the militia, the artillery, tlie 
engineers, and the troops in India, the army 
voteel by iiarliamenl for ]So5 exceeded liy 3G,()00 
that for the juTceding year. Tliis was ett’cctcd, 
m>t by the creation of new regiments, but by 
augmenting tlie number of men in troox^s and 
battalions, the niiinhcr of troo])s in' many of the 
regiments of cavalry, and the number of battalions 
in several infantry regiments. • 

T n l: A R .Al Y - AV O R K S AND LAND 
T R A N S 1» O R T C O R P S. 

The iinxinmunenfs sketched in the preceding 
section bore rcLation to the efforts iiukIo in 
England to strengthen tlic army in its general 
organisation. There Avero others, however, 
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planned with more special reference to the wants 
of the army in the Crimea, as ma<ie manifest 
during the winter of 1854-5. Among the 
novelties of this latter class was the formation 
of two new corps — one for army-works, and 
the other for land- trail s])ort. The ill-requited 
troops who sank during that fearful winter were 
stricken down, not so inuch hy fighting, as hy 
working and carrying : tliey laboured as work- 
men, and carried hui'deiis ns porters, at a time 
when liiiDian strength could scarcely hear tlic 
ordinary duties of n^ginuMital service ; they 
were required to mend roads and laiild hovels 
because the qiiartcrinaj* tor-general had insulUcieiit 
resources, and to carry provisions and stores 
because equal insntTiciency marked the resources 
at the command of the commissary-general. 

Apart from this, however, the Knglish soldier, 
even under less unfavour.'ible circumstances, is 
not clover as a workman or labourer ; and, not- 
withstanding the services rendered in one sf)ccial 
department hy tlie admirable corps of sappers 
and miners, it lias often been felt that the English 
annv' needed the aid of scmie adilitional corps 
distinct from fighting-men. ?»lr Sidney irerbert, 
when Se<*retary ,Mt War, pointed out the causes 
of the awkwardness of Englisli soldiers in everv- 
thing except their warrior-duties. ‘ In England,’ 
said lie, ‘yon have the highest degree of civilisation 
to bo found in the world. As a matter of course, 
you have the minutest subdivision of labour; and, 
from the smallness of the country and the close 
pro.ximity of ditterciit places, you have the most 
rapid comnumicatioii bclwooii your cities and 
towns. AVhat is the. result 1 Why, that the 
English^ peasant never docs anytliing for himself, 
as is the Ctisc in less adv,an<;ed of soeiely. 

Ills house is provided fm* him, and so is his dress 
and everything else lie re(piircs, except in the case 
of the most remote districts of tlie empire, where 
a few of tlie jieasantry may he found wlio build 
their ow'ii cabins and make their own clothes, 
shoes, and other articles in a primitive manner. 
The great sii)>di vision of labour consequent on 
high civilisation oilers such facilities for every 
man getting everything done for him, that ho 
does not know how to turn if lie is thrown upon 
his own resources and left to shift fur himself. 
I recollect an honourable friend of mine <q)positc 
handing me last autumn a letter, with suggestions 
relating to the clothing of the army to be sent 
to the Crimea, which I adopted wdtliout loss 
of time ; and that letter concluded with a 
remarkable sentence of warning, to the eflcct 
that when I had tlouc all the things that he 
recommended they would he almost valueless, 
for the men must suffer through not knowing 
liow to help themsch'cs.’ ^ 

Early in the Oimean camfiaign, when the 
Bufferings of the troops had only just commcnccfl, 
an eminent civil engineer urgently suggested the 

» Speech in House of Commons, January 26, 1865. 


employment of ordinary labourers and workmen 
as aids to the soldiers; seeing that the immense 
amount of ‘fatigue-duty,’ as it is termed, would | 
inevitably prostrate tlie troops. ‘If,* he argued, j 
‘in the first invcstmpnt of Sebastopol, we had 
sent out a strong and efficient band composed of | 
railway navigators and Cornish and Lancashire 
miners, with a complete establishment of barrows, 
planks, and tools, as well as an experienced gang 
of well-sinkers and borers, our bravo soldiers i 
would liavc been relieved of a great portion of j 
their harassing duties, and would have bccn.spared 
the suflcriiigs of thirst.* Ho proceeded to express | 
an o])inion, that. ‘ such a band, to he offcctivo, must i 
bo entirely indcj)cndcnt of military -discipline, | 
excepting so far as may regard perfect co-operation, | 
but shouM 1)0 Oiuuluoted by a civil engincer-in-chiet^ I 
v. ho would ro.ceivo liis instructions from the chief 
ill command oi’ the niilifary — the cngincer-in-chiof 
being j>rovi(!ed, of course, wifli proper assistants, 

.as \M‘ll as a sufficient number of subordinates, 
'flic men should be under the immediate control 
of their own chiefs ami licads of gangs, and their j 
own conlractor’s engineers, as they arc called. | 
'fhey should be accomiiaiiied hy travelling work- | 
shoj)S and artisans for making and repairing tools, ! 
boring and blasting .apparatus, and. one or more I 
C!)mpact portable liighqircssurc engines for general | 
purposes, but more jiarticularly for raising water. I 
111 jirojiortioning the numhers of such a band to 
e.ltond upon tlie regular army, especial regard may j 
be had to the fact, that each of those men would | 
do with ease the usual work of three soldicrs/on ' 
fatigue-duty.’ ! 

Whether or not the plans were adopted in | 
consequence of such suggestions as the above, ! 
the government obtained the aid of civil engineers 
in the construction of a Crimean railway; and 
when the usefulness of that measure became 
ap|)arent, an Ariny-Avorks Corps was established 
jis an extension of the same principle, calcul.ated 
to assist the Crimean army in its labours, and 
to be at the same time a constituent part of j 
tbo army, Avhich the railw.ay corps was not. ! 

The sa[)])ers and miners were too few in number | 

to dig tlic trenches for the siege, and perform 
the otlicr handicraft services required by tho 
army ; and tliiis the army-works corps was 
o)ganise<l, to Avork under tho engineers. As 
raihvay Labourers can command good pjiy in 
England, their services could not bo obtained for 
anylbiiig like military pay; they Avould require 
fill* higher remuneration than is customarily given 
to soldiers. This was a difficulty which had to 
ho contended against ; for while on tho ono hand 
civilians would not servo unless for high pay, 
the military, on the otlier h<and, found that 
those Avlio fought received less emolument than 
those who worked. The men selected were not 
merely labourers ; they included artisans of vari- 
ous kinds, skilled in executing the various works 
in brick, stone, earth, wood, and iron. The 
number sent out to Sebastopol, in successive. 
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consignments, amounted in the autumn of 1855 
to no less than 3000, afterwards still further 
• ‘increased, all amply officered and in*ovided for 
the service. 

This now corps, however, excited some jealousy 
ill the army. Tho salaries paid were so high that 
military officers looked with dissatisfaction at tho 
comparison inovitahly suggested ; tho workmen 
received such liigli wages that it became doubtful 
how far the common sohliers would remain 
content with their own wretched pay ; 'while tho 
Sappers and Miners, one of the most efficient 
corps in tho whole Britisli army, complained — 
and not without some show of justice — that that 
corps had been especially intemlcd to render tho 
very services now to be rendered by the new 
nrrn 3 '-works cc)rj»s. It was contended that, had 
those Avorking-troops been better supported and 
maintained by the govern incut, Iho atprit de 
corps would have been cherished, I lie elianees of 
])n>motioii increased, and the expenditure of puldic 
money lesseinid. Considei’ed, liowcvi'r, as a tem- 
}a»rary arrangement, the plan avjis not aHecte*! hy 
lliesc arguments. When tlio war began, the 
lilnglish army containcnl only 3000 sappers aiul 
miners, of whom no more than 1000 could bo 
spared for Orimeau service ; and it Avas to 
strengthen, not to supersede this small laaly, that 
tho army-Avorks corps was sent out. The first 
eontingent of 1000 Avas so higlily prized by Jjord 
Raglan, that; an increase of numbers Avas applied 
for ; and the corps became gradually augmented 
to 3**500 men. Tho raising ami organisation of 
I this force had been intrusted by tin* government 
to 8 ir Joseph Taxton, whose observations ccmcern- 
ing it, made at a later date, may ndvantagooiisly 
he adverted to. ‘ When the corps Avas tir t 
eonicmplatcd,’ be said, ‘ tlie question was, not 
v;hcllicr the government could induce tlie y>arti- 
eular men wlio now eomposed it to proceed to 
Ole Crimea, but whether lliey could get any men 
at all to go. There not being sufTieient sajipers 
and miners to build hosjdtals, construct roads 
i and bridges, and <lo tho general ineebaiiieal Avork 
of tho camp, Avhat he, actinjj;^ for tho goverimieiity 
had to sot about in tlic first instance, Avas to raise 


a body of men competent for such dulies, to oflieer 
it, and to despatch it expediliousl}" to the seat 
of Avar. The first thousand men sent out Avero 
not as scrupulously selected, nor as avcII trained 
as could liaA'c horn Avished, and a little confusion 
occurred when the}’’ landed ; but the second, thinl, 
and fourth contingents, Avero carcfull.y chosen and 
excellently disciplined; and the Avliole corps Avas 
now conducting itself Avith exemplary propriety.’ 
After showing that tho salaries paid AA-ero not so 
high as those received by civil engincci*s in their 
ordinary duties, ho added : ^ I had no little 
difficulty in inducing a gentleman of first-class 
ac(jVurements to go out for iiiercly as much 
as he would have been sure to earn if ho 
Ijati remained at homo.’ Comparing tho two corps, 
said : ‘ Sappers, and miners might have been in 


some respects preferable ; but it would have taken 
a year to organise such a force, and the ncAv 
corps was required in four weeks. Tho officers 
and men were tho best of the kind that could bo 
procured, and tho “navvies” were tho most 
powerful of their athletic class. With regard to 
expense, taking all circumstances fairly into con- 
sideration, this was tho cheapest corps over raised,. 
The moil were one and all in condition at the 
time they Avero embodied ; they did not require 
to bo drilled and instructed for years ; they 
Averc all thoroughly couA^ersant Avith their respec- 
tive trades, ami Avithiii threo months of their 
return to this country they might be disbanded 
and completely got rid of.’ The best test of 
efficiency was ])erhaps the folloAving : — ‘The 
eommissaiy-gcnoral, seeing hoAV admirahl^’' tho 
armj’-Avorks cnTy)s cliil its business, applied to 
the Avar-minister for a body of men to bes organ- 
ised on similar ]»rinciples for tlio service of tho 
commissariat dej>artincnt.* 

The seeoml of tlic above-named auxiliary f«>rccs, 
tlic baml-transj)ort Corps, was a revival, with 
improATinonls, of tlio wagon-train belonging to 
tho Rritish army in earlier Avars. The ^ali^e^ngs 
t)f the troops in the Crimea through the defieiency 
in trans|)ort-])()wer were such, that a remodelling 
of this arm of Ibo service beeamo iuiyierative. 
In the eontinental armies, Avagon-1 rains form 
recognised portions of the military establishments ; 
Avhereas the Hritish arm^^ in the Ci’imea had no 
such ai<l — the commissaries being forced to rely on 
the resources procurable in the East, ami to npply 
to the service of tho (lilferent departments such 
horses, mules, ami A’ehicles as they couhl proenre. 
The raihvay from Jlalaklava to the camp, ali*ea»ly 
(Icscribod, remlered immense service : shortly 
after its completion it; carried up to ‘the front’ 
daily a^ much as 300 bags of biscuit, 100 largo 
casks of salt meat, ,000 bags of corn, 120 bales of 
hay, no , 000 ])()unfls of groceries, and 00,000 pounds 
<if fuel, besides stores aiul amrmmitiun of other 
kinds. Nevertheless, such servii^ Acas limited 
to the actual jdaecs I 3 ing aloog tne line of rail- 
way", and Avas inap])lieablc to .nnj' spots right 
or left of it Avilhont the ai<l of ordinary means 
of transjiort ; and, moreover, scu'vicc in an^" other 
part of the Crimea avouUI obviously roeeiA’c no 
aid from this railway. Colonel M‘^Iurdo Avas 
I’omiiiissioned by tlie government to organise a 
laiid'trans]iort cor])s, and to ]>roAd<lo such porters, 
animals of l)urden or draught, and A^ehicles, as 
would render that service the overworkoil com- 
missariat Avas ill able to suppl}'. Under this new 
arrangement, each do]»arlincnt of the arm\’^, 
requiring transport-poAver for a particular purpose, 
a]>plicd to the officers of tho land-transport curp.s, 
Avhoso duty it Avas to fumish such power. Tho 
transport of water to the camps and lios]»itals w as 
one of tho most beneficial services rendered by 
this corps. 


* Speech in the House* of Conimons, March 3, 1866. 
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THE T U U K I S U AND SARDINIAN 
CONTINGENTS. 

TJic preparations for the campaign of 1855 were 
niarked, besides the several augmentations of the 
Rritish army alrejuly noticed, by the raLsing of 
two contingents, two forces auxiliary to the Allied 
army in the Crimea — the one Turkish, supj>orted 
by the English government ; the otlier Sardinian, 
•supported by its own government, iij virtue of 
special treaties. 

The raising of a Turkish force in llrilish pay 
was mooted very cjirly in the war, as one aTiiong 
many schemes ftjr employing Asiatic troojis. That 
a body of cavaliy irregulars aifords valuable 
service in the Anglo-Indian armies has ])oen often 
lirovcd. ’When Lord Lake, for example, pursued 
Ilolkar in .a lUght after a eclohratod ]>attle in 
lliiidostan, a body of troopers calkMl ^ Skinner’s 
Horse’ joined in the pursuit for seven days at 
the rate of ilfty miles a day, without eommissariat 
or tents f»f any kind : foraging for each clay’s 
supplies, and never unsaddling tlie horses during 
I lie whole lime. The horses and mules, over 
nearly the whole <»f Asia, are inured to liard 
service, whereby they are rendered of great 
value ill many of the exigeuries to which cavalry 
are liable. TJio English cavalry horses arc jn’izcd 
for speed and beauty ; but the events of the 
Crimean eainpaigu led manj' authorities to the 
o]miion that a ]>ortiou of these excellences might 
advantageously have been exchanged for greater 
liardiUood and jiowcrs of endurance. A Turcoman 
leader, in some of tlie less known regions of Central 
Asia, will .sonieliiiies galhip od' with liftv or a 
hundred •followers, and ri<Io eighty or a hundred 
miles a day for more than a week together, (»ii 
a marauding expedition — the men taking nothing 
with them but a few hard cakes, and a .small 
bag of barley each for Ids liorse. ’J’he liorses for 
such work arc low, stout, eomp;ict aiiinials; the 
line ‘Aralnan?^ being kept rather for show and 
special occasions. A Turcoman courier, at the 
time when Hir #Iolm Malcolm was in Persia, 
Ctarried an express dispatch from Sliiraz to 
Teheran, a distance of 500 miles, in six days, 
using only one horse : this wonderful achieve- 
ment was rendered possible, not by the adoption 
of a high sj>ecd, hut by a power both in man 
and horse of maintaining a moderate speed during 
SI great length of time. 

At an early ])eriod of the war many jiroject.s 
were considered rehitivc to the organising of a 
body of Turkish irregular cavalry, either as a 
distinct force, or as part of the rogulUr army. Lord 
Raglan and Lortl Stratford do Redcliftb wore both 
consulted on the subject by the government ; and 
at length a convention was agreed to with the 
Ottoman Porto for the formation of a Turkish 
legion or contingent, to ho olliccrcd and paid by 
the llritish. A body of light cavalry was the 
first to which attention was specially directed, but 


Lord Raglan reported on tiie numerous difficulties | 
presented by the collection of such a bod}'. | 
Indeed, the whole enterprise was fettered by j 
embarrassments, principally due to the very I 
irregular habits of the ‘irregulars* sought to be 
enlisted, and the difficulty experienced by the 
English olficcrs in dealing with the Turkish 
officials. Gcncr<al Rcatson, of the Indian army, 
succeeded, however, after an immense amount 
of (rouble, in collecting a brigade of irregular 
horse, from almost every ])art of European and 
Asiatic Turkey — the troojiers being wild, reckless, 
unscrupulous fellows of flic 13ashi-l3a/.auk class, 
willing to servo any one for ])ay, and not €>vcr- 
conseientious concerning the laws of property. 

To drill these iiieii into order was an onerous task, 
calling for much both of energy and of patience. 
Indian oflicevs and Queen’s officers were ajipointcd 
to eommaiHls in flic ’ITirkish contingent; and the 
favouriti.sni tlisplayed by the liome authorities 
towards the l.attc'r gave rise to much unpleasant l 
iliscussion, and to the suggestion ihatall inequalities j 
between tlic two services ought to be removed. j 
Notwithstanding the utmost exertions, the forma- j 
lion of the contingent proceeded .slowly during tlie ; 
early monihs of IB.').') ; and it seemed long doubtful | 
wlietber the preserihed niimher, !2O,000, could be | 
collected. There iqipears to have been a disiiicli- ' 
nation on the jiart of the Ottoman I’orte to further . I 
the scheme ; as a consequence', officers were ; 
sent out to Turkey long heforc the men 'whom ; 
they were to cvuimand could be collected. From 
time to time, reports reaxibed England, bearing ^n 1 
the turbulent proceedings of the Jkishi-Bazoiiks ; 
and it remained lung doubtful wliether General 
Reatsoii would be able to con.stract a body of 
efiiciont irregular horse out of such rough materials. 

The regular contingent, under General Vivian, 
made greater progress against difficulty ; insomuch 
that about 2000 cavalry anil 10,000 infantry were 
collect c;d hy tlic month of .July. The progress, 
Iiowcvcr, was little satisfactory to the Iiulian offi- 
cers, most of whom had seen hard fighting in the 
Gompaiiy’s service, and, reading of the glories of 
Alma, and Iiikcrmann, and Balaklava, had longed 
to sliare in the busy work : they saw with regret 
the months of .spring, summer, and autumn jiass I 
away, without any defined, or intelligible path to 
honour marked out for them. They learned that | 
Queen’s officers. Company’s officers, and Sultan’.s | 
officers, viewed the same subject from different 
points of sight ; and, moreover, they experienced 
some of the perjdcxity springing out of the mini- 
sterial, ambassadorial, aiid military confusion of 
authority at Constantinople and in the Crimea. In 
spite of all tlie.se difficulties, however, the Turkish 
contingent became efficient as a body of troops. 

Far more favourably circumstanced was the 
other contingent named at the head of this scctw^'^ 'i 
— the Sardinian. A small but brave iiatj^‘ > 
supplied a small* but efficient force with gv 1 
expedition. , 1 

The organisation of the Sardinian anny lilt ^ 
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been remodelled shortly before the war, as tlie Austria in 1848-9, lus army was inferior in 
basis of rendering a smaU permanent force suscep- organisation and in officers to that of his foo ; 
tible of jgyeat eatpansion in time of emergency. A cominissious had been regarded as a mere apjian- 
siniple^' of artillery, about tlie year 1848, age of the nobility, a means of provision for the 
displayed such eneigy and skill in M^orking out sons of tho aristocracy, rather than as rewards for 
reforms, that he gradually rose to bo Minister of skill and bravery in the field. As a consequence, 
War ; he studied the military systems of all the tlie army liad become over-officered in regard of 
gi’cat powers of Europe, and, proceeding on an iiunibcrs, but the reverse of this in relation to 
eclectic method, culled from each whatever the ability and cxi)crieiicc of those who held the 
appeared most likely to be practically avaiLablc commissions, 'fhe Sardinian government, up to 
for his own country. In the wild over-zealous that lime, had been little loss absolute than those 
contest maintained by Charles iVlbcrt agtainst of other Italian countries ; the elainis of the 



Vjcrou Kmmanuet. 

people to a share either in army ^nomot ion or in 
political power had not been acknowlcdgo<l ; aijd 
the aristocratic trappings of tJic army were con- 
sistent with tho general state of things at the time. 
When war with Austria supervened, however, 
Charles Albert discovered too late the hollowness 
of his military system ; his troops fought well, but 
^Yoro neither well commanded nor well organised. 
When defeat, abdication, and death occasioned 
the transfer of regal power from- that monarch 
to Victor Emmanuel, army reforms commenced, 
an<i were steadily continiicd until tlio period, six 
years later, when Sardinia engaged in the Russo- 
Turkish war. General Alfonso Della Marmora, 
^ho filled the post of Minister of War at the 
period when Sardinia took part with the Western 
I'owers, was the officef wlio had wrought the 


[., King of Sardinia. 

reforms in the army. The ])cacc-cstablishmcnt 
numbered about 45,000 men, coTnj)rising line-in- 
fantry, rifles, cavalry, artillery, .saj»pers and miners, 
wagon-train corj)s, ebasseurs francs, and gen- 
darmes or carabiniors — tho last named being a 
kind of police during peace, but a royal body-guard 
in Avar. TJie Avar-establislimcut Avas 85,000, capable 
(»f being i*aised to 100,000 by extraordinary levy. 
Tlie infantry, .two regiments of four battalions 
each in each brigailc, consisted of short but stout 
and healthy men ; tho rifles (Bcrsaglicri), organised 
by General Alessandro Della Marmora, brother 
to tho Minimi' of War, maintained a high repu- 
tation for l)recision, and powers of 

endurance ; but tho artillery Avas regarded as 
the most efficient arm of tlio service, it having 
received e.special attention from the Minister of 
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: Steady and ^Ueoted until the moment came for 
^ descending to the boats as a mode of escape ; but 
the raging of tho fire had by this time created a 
paniOj and much loss of life ensued. The ship and 
the provisions being destroyed, the departure of 
» the expedition was necessarily much delayed : still, 
no material change of plan occurring, tho troops 
sailed during tho latter part of April and tho early 
weeks of May. General Alfonso Della Marmora, 
before embarking, addressed an order of the day 
to his soldiers, in which ho said : ‘ We shall have 
before us a strong and powerful enemy, but by 
our side will stand bravo armies, which have 
already consigned to history the celebrated names 
of Silistria, Alma, Balaklava, and Inkcrmann. 
We shall arrive in a fcAv days at the scat of wai', 
and, vicing with our allies in courage, firmness, 
and discipline, wo will endeavour to imitate the* 
constancy of which they liavo given such heroic 
proofs.’ Ho reminded them that Genoa, now part 
of the Sardinian kingdom, had once possessed 
power and wealth in that same Crimea which was 
again about to bo the scene of achievements. He 
added: ^A cinieland premature death has deprived 
us of a prince who was to guide us in that glorious 
enterprise. You followed liiiri with alacrity in the 
fields of Lombardy, and adinir(!(l liini at the fatal 
battle of Novara. Ho expired, regretting his iiial»i- 
lity to lead you to victory. IMay the name of the 
Duke of Genoa, remain engraved on our hearts. , , . 
Soldiers I let us swear not ‘to disa])p(>int those 
expectations, and pledge ourselves to (lemonstrate 
that an Italian army is worthy to co-operate in 
this gigantic struggle.’ 

It was a striking fact, illustrative of the lliissian 
sympathies of Naples, and the dislike of the 
despotic king of that state for the more liberal 
sovereign of Northcni Italy, that tin? most marked 
incivility was displayed towanls any Sardinian 
officers who touched at Neai)olitjin ports on the 
way to the East. There was an ample compensa- 
tion for this, however, in the hearty greetings 
which mot them at CJonsfantinoplo, Balaklava, 
and Kamicsch, where Turks, English, and French 
accorded them a welcome, observed their soldierly 
bearing, and admired their neat and convenient 
uniforms — especially that of the Bersaglicri or 
riflemen, whoso feathered Italian hats gave a 
dash of tho picturesque to a dark -coloured and 
closely-fitting dress. As they landed at the liHlc 
harbour, tho Sardinians passed up tho Balaklava 
Valley, wound round by Kadikoi, and ])roceedcd 
to their camping-ground near the left or w’-cstern- 
most camp of tho French. Hero tins section 
may leave them: future pages will shew to what 
extent and in what way these new allies of the 
sultan aided in the active operations of tlio war. 


BLAOK-SBA SUBMABINE TEIiEGRAPir. 

The preparations for the campaign of 1856, 
relating to army-recruits, militia, camp-exercises, 


foreign legions, Anglo-Turkish contingent and 
Sardinian contingent, were accompanied by 
remarkable applications of mechanical skill in 
tho secondaiy or subsidiary operations of the 
war. A large distilling apparatus, for instance, 
was sent out, for supplying the troops with fresh 
water distilled from the salt-w'ater in Balaklava 
ILcarbour, of wdiich 40,000 gallons could bo pre* 
pared per day. As another example, tho Chasseur 
w'as fitted up as a military floating-factory, con- 
iaiiiiiig an engineer’s fitting-shop, ,a smithy, a 
foundry, a saAV-milt, a carpenter’s shop, portable 
engines, and a store of \vorking-matevials — to 
form a .depot in Balaklava Harbour for tho 
Army-works Corps. Other ingenious applications 
of scientific discovery and mechanical invention 
w^cro made, requiring no s]>ecial montrou : there 
was one, Iiowevcr, so extraordinary, an<l so 
unquestionably Ixmeficial during the later months 
of the war, that it must not l>c passed unnoticed 
in this place — tho ScinrAUiNK Elkctric- 
TELECSRAPir, from tho shores of Bulgaria to those 
of ilio (Crimea — an application to Avarliko juirposes 
of the finest ineclianico-scicntifio ixivention, per- 
haps, of the nineteenth century. 

A glance at the various maps by -which this 
w'ork is illustrated will render evident the fact 
that the French government, and still more 
strongly that of Englaml, must have experienced 
great difficulty in the early stages of tho war in 
maintaining communication with tho Crimea, 
cither for ilio receipt of intelligence or the issue 
of instructions. Tho clcctric-lelegraph, It is true, 
Inad spread over most of the districts in Central 
Kuropc, and had been connected by submarine 
cables with tho wires of tlic English system; 
but this groat boon to society liatl not made a 
near a])proach to tho Crimea. Tho Russi«an wires, 
extend as far as they might, w^mld obviously not 
be available to the Allies; the Austrian wires 
did not cross tlie (Carpathians from Transylvania 
towards Bucharest or Jassy, neither did they 
extend from Cracow to Czcrnovil/ and tlio Truth; 
wiiilo as to Turkey, one of tho last of European 
nations to fido])t Eiirof»ean iinpruvoments, not a 
mile of eloetrie-telegi-aph existed. The Crimea 
being a peninsula, joined only at one point to a 
continent, and that continent in tho jiossession of 
Russia, tho Allies had no other mo<Ie of a]>proach 
than across tho Black Sea, and consequently no 
other mode of transmitting messages. Tlio jirac- 
tical questions to ho solved w'ere, for Russia on 
the one liand — How^ could the czar most quickly 
receive nc\^^s at St Petersburg from the Crimea? 
and on the other, How could the Allies best receive 
now's at Vienna, Paris, and London? Tho four 
capitals hero named weVe connected hy telegraphic 
w'iros; and therefore each might learn from the 
others, 60 far as tho respective governments might 
permit; but tho difficulty consisted in the filling 
up of the gap beyond tho south-easternmost limit 
of the system. 

At about the period when the Allies lauded in 
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the Crimea, St Petereburg received information information much earlier, by ehanneU carefully 
from that region more (jnickly than the other three kept up for that purpose. In truth, military 
capitals ; the Russian generals despatched Tatars authorities and government officials were ill 
or ("ossfiek couriers from the Crimea to Moscow, satisfied with the current newspaper activity, 
aci*oss the Ukrsiine; and as tho electric-telegraph and W’^ould have frowned it into discredit, 
was laid down between the two Russian capitals, The electric-tclegi*aph being aoknowledgeid in 

the Tatar journey virtually measured the duration all the principal countries of Europe as the most 

'of time for the transit of tho message. As a cfl'octivc as w^ell as the most rapid means of 
means of improving the Vienna route for the transmitting messages, the Allies were earnestly 
Allies, a plan was organised some weeks after desirous that this Avonderful agent should bo made 
tho commencement of tho siege of Sebastopol, ancillary to the opcrjitions of the war. Austria 
fur a steamer to leave the Crimea for Varna at lia<l no right, and the Ottoman Porte had insuffii- 
stated intervals, and mounted couriers to gallop cient commercial means, to extend the electric 
from Varna to Kronstadt, in Transylvania, rid wires from the Hungarian frontier into the lieari 
Bucharest, crossing the Danube at the most eon- of the Daniihian provinces ; and therefore England 
venient point. But even when this was clone, and France took u|> this matter, knowing that 
the advantage lay with Russia ; for the old sema- every hundred miles thus completed would shorten 
phore, a system of telegra])hic static)ns on tlie the time necessary fi»r the transmissiou of news 
mechanical lU'inciple of early days, lia<l been and brief disjjatches — leaving the full dispatches, 
established throughout the whole distance from as before, to find a line of transit tlivough other 
Hcbastopol to Moscow; iiisomuoli that, while cbaimels. Conswpiently, on (lie Jst of Fcbniary 
mounted couriers carried tho full disjiatelies, the a convention was signed between the two 

sema|)liore sigiialcd short messages in about governments with this object. By the terms 

two days. of the first clause or article, a line of electric- 

During the earlier weeks of the Crimean ope- | telegraph, in coiitimiation of the Austrian lines, 
lations, great disappointment was felt in J^nglaiul i was to be laid down by the French government 
at the tardiness in tbe arrival f>f intelligence, i between Bnebarest and N^ariia, passing through 
owing to the iiTogularity of the p(»sial service by Sliumla, Silistria, and Rustelmk — half the expense 
sea. When the Tatar route through Bulgaria was of its construction to be defrayed by the English 
planned, ardent expectants calculated that mes- government. By the terms of other clauses, it 
sages might reach L<»mlon from Balaklava in about was agreed that the French government should 
ninety hours ; but ibis, too, proved to bo an r»ver- insure by its agents the su|)erintcndenco and 
sanguine view. AVlicn, on a partic’ilar occasion, working of the line, in consideration of an annual 
a Tatar courier, or some wlio bribed him, cheated reimbursement of one-lialf of the expenses ; that 
all ‘Western Eurojio by an annouiicoment that ofiicial dispatches coming either from the two 
Sebiistopok was taken, men began to think that governments, or from tbe bead-quarters of the 
tbe courier-system bad more faults even tlian its Allied armies, should have i)recc(lencc of trans- 
slowness. Tlic Jjondon newspapers, loariiiiig that mission over all others, and on a footing of j^erfect 
the first shot of the monicnttais siege would be equality for the two countries ; that with regard 
fired on the ITtli of October, calculated, in a spirit to dispatches arriving at the same moment, the 
almost fretful, on the probable amount of time order of precedence in their transmission should 
that would elapse before accounts of the result be alternate ; that dispatches, whether ofiicial or 
could reach England; men had ])ersuadcd them- in-ivato, should be paid for according to a scale 
selves that Hcbastopol must fall by tbe first bom- to be determined upon by conirnon agreement, 
bardment, and they reckoned eagerly the days the receipts to be divided equally between tho 
and hours that might perchance sufTice for the two governments ; that if at any time after tho 
transmission of the news. There Avas an absurd construction of the line, one of tho two gOA'cm- 
charge made against the active Loudon news- ments should desire that more wires might be 
papers, early in the war, that they Avcrc the cstsiblisluMl, they were to be laid down and 
. means of convoying intelligence to the Russian worked by the French government, under similar 
generals in tlie Crimea concerning the intondc<l conditions; that tbe English government Avas 
movements of the Allies. At the time Avhoii entitled to have an agent attacheil to the adniini- 
these accusations Avere made, tho Tjondon editors stration of tho line, to superintend the execution 
rarely obtainc<l tho letters of their correspondents of the agreement, in regard to all that concerned 
at Constantino]de, Varna, or Bucharest, drc., in British interests ; and, finally, tliat tho accounts 
less than twelve days ; and it frequently happened between tho two governmente, arising on tho one 
that this interval extended to nearly three Aveeks. hand from the expense of suj;>crintendiDg and 
The news thus obtsiincd, printed in London, posted Avorking tho line, ani on the other from , the 
to St Petersburg, and telegraphed to the Crimea receipts for dispatches and messages, should be 
or the banks of the Danube, might, it Avas feared, made up and balanced at the end of each year, 
teach the Menehikoffs an<l Gortchakoffs something This remarkable plan, for driving w'Ords with 
they kiicAv not before. It Avas not, hoAvcAcr, diffi- lightning speed through tho territories of an ally, 
cult to shew that tlic czar must have received as an aid to that ally in repelling au aggressor, 
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j waft carried out in the same good fkitli as all the 
other convctitions between England and France 
during the war. The new electric line, connecting 
five important Turkish towns, rendered a double 
service — it shortened the time for transmitting 
messages to and from Constantinople ; and it 
supplied one more link in the chain of communi- 
cation between Western Europe and the Crimea. 
Already liad the British ainny in the Crimea 
derived benefit from the telegraphic system, even 
within the narrow limits of its own camp. Tlie 
government was supplied by the Electric-telegraph 
Company with a remarkable apparatus, fitted for 
laying down and working a few miles of wire at 
any place over which the British army might liold 
temporary command. Two wagons, built fi>r the 
purpose, were furnished with galvanic-batteries, 
telcgrajdiic instruments, and ten or twelve miles 
of insulated wire, suitable cither for land or sea. 
Sappers and miners were instructed in the use 
I oT the instnimcnts, and aiTangcmciits wi.^re made 
! for managing an<l guarding the whole aji[>aratiis, 
j which included a kind of subsoil-plough ibr laying 
1 down -the wire a few inches below the surface of 
! the ground. Such a])]iaratus, it was c<msidtM*e<l by 
; the Iiome government, might be useful in keejung 
! up oommunication between head- (punters .ami 
j distant outposts or intrcnclmients, between the 
i army .and the sea-shore, or between the licet and 
I tlie sea-shore. 

The great event, liowcver, in relation to the 
j completion of telcgraphii^ communicalion between 
! the cam]) and Western Europe, was the submerHiuii 
of an elccti’ic cable in the waters of the Black Sea, 
i from the co.ast of Bulgaria to that of the Crimea. 
This wonderful application of a W(aiderful ]»riin 
ciplo was completed in the month of Ajiril IS,*).!. 
Already, by the cables from a point near Dover 
to Franco, and from a l)oint near Orfordiiess t6 
Holland, the English telegraphic system had been 
connected with that of the continent, extended by 
degrees to the shores of the Black Sea near Vania ; 
but the extent of sea then to bo traversed far 
exceeded llio limit eter before attained by sub- 
marine telegraphs^ and it fully taxed the powers 
of the- engineers and manufaciiirers to surmount 
the nuTneroiis difficulties incident to such an 
enterprise. These difficulties conquered, however, 
the cable was conveyed safely to the Bulgarian 
shores of the Black Sea. 

The starting-point being near Varna, wjiero the 
land-tolcgrapli ended, the engineers sought for a 
convenient spot at which a junction between the 
land-wires and the submarine cable might bo 
effected. They selected a rugged ruin called 
Kaliakra Castle, on the shores of Kav.arna Bay, 
fourteen miles north-cast of Varna ; a small 
addition of land-line, Sometimes on the sands, 
sometimes underground, cst.ablishing a communi- 
cation between the two points. Tliis castle had 
belonged to the Genoese* so far back as the 
thirteenth century, befoi*o the Turks owned a 
ix>od of land in Bulgaria. Remains of an arch, 


a chapel, a well, and ponderous walls, alone 
remained to tell of this once strong position, 
which was built on .on elevated rock surrounded 
by the sea except at one narrow’ isthmus, A 
telegraph-house was built among the ruins; and 
iic.ar it was established the connection between 
the two systems, the wire-rope and the sulftnariuo 
cable. A Turkish guard was hutted among the 
ruins, to protect the telcgrapli. The arrangements 
were managed by Ca])tain llobinsoii on the part 
of (lie goveriirneut, .and Mr Lidilell on that of the 
contraclor.s. Tlio Arffus, Terrible^ and Spitfire 
ste.amors left Alania on the ;51st of March, with 
tlic Avholo of the appar.atiis and persona to work 
it ; they proceeded to Kaliakra Castle to complete 
the necessary junctions ; and by the middle of 
A])!*!! the marvellous talking- inaohiiie, as an 
Oriental miglit well designate it, Lay along the 
bottom of tlie Black Sea from Bu1g<aria to the 
Crimea. ^ One steamer led the way, to pilot the 
.^horte.st and most convenient course ; another 
contained the enormous cable; while the thinl 
acted as tender, assisting to lower the cable 
into the sea. Tlie ships carefully a])proached the 
southern coast, at th.at ])art called St George’s 
Bay, just beneath the monastery of the same 
[ name, between the Englisls naval depot at Bala^ 

I klava and the French at Jvamiesch ; and the 
cjible was lauded at a point indicated in one of 
the mu)>s.* ITere it was connected with the 
land-wires extending to the respective head- 
quarters, .and to various other ]>art.‘3 of the camps. 

Thus were the means alVordcd for almost inst.an- 
; taiieous connnuiiication between England and 
: the Crimea : an achievement truly marvellous, 
although familiarity speeilily brings ilown all siicli 
marvels to iho level of everyday eoinmonidaco. 
Tt was curiously observed at the time that, ‘ It 
would not now be difficult, by some little further 
novelty of invention, to cause the reverberation 
of the vxuy cannon themselves, as it were, to be 
transmitted, in the sliai)c of electric vibrations, 
througli the 3000 miles of intervening wire, and 
heard, in still continuous vibrations, finally com- 
municated to some acoustic a]>paratus in the 
British Houses of rarli.ament !* The nation, 
ajiart from such rclineincnts, was well content 
with the immediate result obtained ; since it 
en.ablcd tlie newspai)ers of each d.ay to give a 
few words of a dispatcli from. Lord Raglan tele- 
graphed on the i)reccding day from ‘ the c«ani]) 
before Bebastopor — that is, so far as the Minister 
<»f War was willing to communicate those messages 
to the public. The Black-Sea Submarine Klectric- 
tclcgraph was, perhaps, the mo§t wonderful gift 
ever made by the arts of pc.ace to the purposes of 
war. 

The novelty of this quick transmission of nows 
led to some misconception of the right of usage. 

, It was not at first clearly scon whether, the 
Bulgarian and the Black Sea lines having been 

• * Portion of the Crimea forniiner Chief Scene of Warfare.* 
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established for war -purposes, they would bo 
available fbr private and newspaper interests. 
Immediately after the completion of the lino, a 
question on this subject was asked in the House 
of Commons; to which the First Lord of the 
Admirjj.lty replied : ‘ I hope the House will clearly 
understand tliat the government, in reference to 
communications made to them by tlic admiral 
and generals in llie Crimea, must obviously, for 
the good of the j)ublic service, exercise the 
most com})lctc discretion as to what intelligence 
tliey will communicate to tlio public. TJiey may 
obviously receive intelligence which it Avould bo 
most improper to. communicate ; and I wish it 
to be distinctly understood, in consequence of the 
numerous questions which have been put upon 
this subject, that the government feel it to be 
their duty to reserve such intelligence as the>' 
think ought to ho reserved.’ As tlic telegraph 
was primarily intended for Avar-j)urj)Oses, any 
application of it for private or c(iiiimercial usage 
was at the discretion of the two governments, 
parties to its formation. 

The submarine portion of the line was tinislied 
somewhat earlier than the land iiortion ; fur 
although the Bulgarian wires from Varna to 
Rustehuk, and the Wallachian from Ciurgevo to 
Bucharest and K roust adi, were in use, the passage 
of the Danube itself, from Ruslclmk to Giurgevo, 
was somewhat delayed. This delay, however, was 
not considerable : the line was soon in working- 
order fr(»ni end to end. The advantage t>f these 
lines of iiislantaneous coirimunicaiion became so 
evident to the. Turkish government, that arrange- 
ments were shortly aftcrward.s made for extending 
the system to oilier jiarls of the Ottoman tlonii- 
nioiis. The Austrian wires carried south througli 
Hungary to Belgrade, there touched the Turkish 
frontier on the banks of the Danube; and a 
French company contracted for a continuation of 
this lino tlu’ougli the towns of Semlin, fcjophia, 
and Adrianoide, to Ct>n.staiitinoplo. Commercially 
speakii^g, no siicli line of ra])id dispatch was 
consistent with the then existing state of Turkey. 
The towns on the route, it was well observed at 
the period, have so lilllo intercourse with each 
other, that they could not pay one per cent, on 
the clicapcst line of telegraph ever made. ‘The 
country is a desert, the inhabitants siinidc or 
savage ; the roads, if they may bo called so, are 
infeste<l by robbers ; the i)olcs, if unguarded, would 
be cut down for firewood, and the more valuable 
copper Avould bo a still greater jirizc. One part 
of the population would look upon the telegraph 
as u.selcss, anoth<?r part as impious.* In a national 
or state point of view, however, such a work 
was likdy to become extremely valuable — as one 
among the civilising agents destined, i>orhax)S, to 
render Turkey a worthy member of the Euroi)ean 
family of nations. A portion of this line, from 
Ognstantinople to Adrianoplc, joining another 
^ lino from the last-named town to Bliumla, was 
completed by the autumn of the same year, 18*55 — 


guard-houses being built at intervals, for the men 
employed to protect the wires in the wild districts 
of the Balkan. Besides this line, an English firm 
sought the means of extending the advantage 
southward from Constantinople to Alexandria, 
thereby connecting the European with the African 
dominions of the sultan. The plan laid before 
the Ottoman government comprised a series of 
submarine cables, dipping into the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the Dardanelles, and the iEgean, to the 
island of Rhodes, witli a. few rcsting-points on 
land, and then boldly crossing tho Mediterranean 
by a submerged cable from Rliodos to Alexandria. 

Two remarkable consequences attended the 
establishment of elcctro-telcgi*apliic communication 
between Western Europe and the scat of war — 
the one affecting the journalists, and tho other 
tlio military and naval commanders. In the 
days of Alma, Jialaklava, and inkermann, when | 
steain-sliii)s or mounted couricra wore nccessaipr j 
components in any available dispatch-route, tlic i 
ncwsiiaj^er correspondents in the Crimea were | 
all-powerful in the eyes of tho nation. It was to | 
them that the home-circle looked for information 
eoncerning the deeds of fathci’S and sons, of 
brothers, and husb.ands, and lovers cngage<l in 
tho -war ; and it was not a vain search. Never | 
has there been more brilliant writing, more vivid i 
dcscrij)tioiis of battle-fields and martial achieve- I 
ineiits, than the newspapers of London contained I 
in tlic closing months of 185-4; and when misery i 
followed in tho train of glory, wlicn a de])lorablo i 
winter closed a ivaiiikc autumn, still did the 
journalists furnish the only full and truthful tale : 
j)rescntiiig tho verity in all its sternness, despite 
ofiicial Coldness and contradiction. There never 
before was a period in the history of tlic newspaper 
press ill England, in which the public so generally 
trusted tlic journalists in preference to tho holders 
of office, in all that conccmcd news from the scat 
of war. But when the spring of 1855 arrived, a 
change supervened. The letters of tho newspaper 
CfUTcsjion dents came as rapidly .as before, and were | 
as well written as before ; f5ut they came to hand | 
at a dale when the chief items of information had 
long been diffused over tlio empire. Tho electric- 
telegraph, though it could not well transmit long 
flispatches at one time, could bo used day by day, ! 
or hour liy hour, and thus successive instalments 
of news reached England, finding their way to 
the public througli various channels. The keen | 
thirst for immediate information was allayed 
by the telegraph ; .and the letters of ‘ Our o^vn 
Correspondent,* though still necessary for a due 
comprehension of tho details, were received much 
more calmly, or neglected with much less scruidc, 
after this remarkable change of system had been 
effected. 

The second consoquence, adverted to above, 
boro relation to tho position and proceedings of 
the military and naval commanders. So long 
as dispatches were transmitted by tho old method, 
the commanders were left to the guidance of their 
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own judgment in all that concerned immediate 
tactics. No order issued from London or Paris 
was available for the next day, or even the next 
four or six days ; the commanders could be fore- 
warned of the wish of the government regard- 
ing large schemes of strategy only by messages 
transmitted long previously ; any minor events 
occurring in the intervening period were neces- 
sarily controlled by the commanders themselves 
rather than by the governments. ‘ The result 
might be good or bad, according to circumstances : 
the general might be shielded from the vexatious 
operation of fluctuating councils at homo, or on 
the other hand he might ho deprived of ready 
advice at a critical period ; but the truth was 
the same in either case — he was left to his own 
resources. When, however, thoughts and words, 
orders and counter-orders, began to flash across 
Europe with lightning-speed, the relative positions 
of the two parties ■were changed. Tlio Western 
governments acquired a power of learning each 
day’s proceedings on the succeeding day, nay, on 
the very day itself. A minister in London was 
enabled to announce in the House of Coiinrions 
occurrences in the Crimea of that same morning, 
after, perhaps, having transmitted a brief reply 
to the message received. As a consequence, the 


armies were commanded nearly as much in 
London and Paris as at the seat of iwar itself. 
Every important movement of troops, every open- 
ing of a new battery, every suspected approach 
of an enemy’s force, every loss to be regretted ’or 
success to be vaunted, was known to the Western 
Powers wdthin a few hours of its occurrence ; 
and orders, consequent on the news thus received, 
were quickly transmitted in return. The com- 
manders marked out their polic}^ for the morrow, 
not immediately from the events of yesterday, 
but probably from the oi>inious of the tw'o govern- 
ments respecting those events. At times this 
iiitcrveiitioii was valuable; on other occasions it 
disconcerted the jdaiis : to some men it was a 
source of strength in the midst of their feebleness ; 
to others it w as a palsying clicck to an enci^etic 
course. 

There can scai'cely bo a doubt, on a fair balance 
of good and bad results, due allowance being 
made for the usual effects of novelty and change, 
that the completion of submarine telegraphic 
commimication, between the Turkish shores and 
the Criiiioa, was among the most striking of the 
l)rocee(lings to which the ])rescnt Chapter has 
been devoted — the preparations for the campaign 
of 1855. 







CHAPTER XL 


SEBASTOPOL: TOE SIEGE, TO THE FALL OF THE HALAKOFF. 


R ARIED and important as may 
lavo been tlio subsidiary labours 
other quarters, ingenious the 
oral aid brought to bear upon 
rt of war, the siege of Sebastopol 
stopped. It was a continuous 
fected of course by concurrent 
inces, but still distinct from 
winter-terrors formed a history 
fMv** v«ij . still the siege continued — ^tlic 
European statesmen discussed the i^ossiblo condi- 
tions of peace, and the English govei-nmcnt busily 
concerned itself with recruits, militia, camps, 
foreign legions, and allied contingents : still the 
siege continued — the engineers and men of science 
invented new guns, fonned monster shells, laid 
down camp-railways, and constructed war-tele- 
graphs ; still the siege continued — the fleets 
blockaded, or steamed fi*om port to port, or quietly 
lay at anchor : still the siege continued. Not that 
it was a siege presenting day by day the smoke 
and noise of actual warfare, the booming of guns 
and the shattering of forts and 'walls ; for iliero 
were long intervening periods of rcj>ose. Nor was 
it a complete blockade or investment ; for the 
«*il1ios commanded the southern side of Sebastopol 
only, having no power to reach the iiortliern, no 
force to check the fire of the tremendous batteries 
on^thc northern heights, no means of j)re venting 
the reception of reinforeeinoiits and supplies by 
the garrison. Still it 'was a siege, marked by 
unceasing vigilance on llio i)art of tlic besiegers, 
a gradual increase in'tlie siege-material, and a 
closer and closer approach tf) tlic margin of the 
town, together wdth frequent sorties by tlie gar- 
rison, attempts at surprise in the rear of the 
-camp, and skirmishes between the hostile troojvs. 

The slow and laborious operations of the siege | 
during the winter were traced in Cliaptcr VI 11., 
which closed 'with an account of the occupation 
and fortifying by the Russians of certain elevated 
positions exterior to the Malakoff about the end 
of February and the beginning of March. This 
date may be used to mark the ending of the 
winter operations and the commencement of 
those of spring — since those achievements by the 
defenders of Sebastopol greatly increased the j 
strength of the place ; while, on the other hand, 
the besiegers were beginning lai*gely to augment 
their forces in men and in guns, and had nearly 
surmounted the miseries of the winter. The 


summer siege operations of 1855, then, treated in 
the jircscnt Chapter, continued until September, 
when, by the capture of the Malakoff, and ilie 
retirement of the Russians from the south to 
the north side of Sebastopol Harbour, the siege 
assumed a wholly new character. 


ADDITIONAL WORKS OP ATTACK AND 
DKl^’KNCE, 

The .siege of Sebastopol presented a marked 
contKist to those generally recorded in military 
history. So far from being a place strongly fortified 
in a regular manner, tlic towm w^as at first 
almost undefended on the very side W’here the. 
siege commenced. The engineers ha<l long before 
fortified the noithorn heights, rifeainst any foe 
approaching from the Katcha, Belbek, or Alma ; 
they had also ]»rotected flic harbour against the 
fleets of any hostile maritime powder, first by forts 
and batteries of tremendous strength, and then by 
a line r>f bulky ships sunk across the entrance : 
but, not recognising the probability, scarcely 
believing even the possibility, of an attack from 
tlie plateau on the south, they Inid left that side 
of the tow n undefended, tlie streets ascending to 
the plateau itself without the intervention of 
any wall, ditch, or other obstruction. A military 
guard-house, or a barrack mounting a few guns, 
was all that assumed a defensive aspect. In effect, 
tlic Allies began to besiege a place wifortified oh 
the side besieged, and then saw the fortifications 
grow up before them. The Sebastopol of the 14th 
of September, when the Allies landed in the 
Crime<M., w'as not the Sebastopol of the 36th of 
Scj)tembcr, when they arrived at Balaklava after 
the flank-march ; nor was this the same as the 
Sebastopol bombarded by the Allies on the 17th 
of October ; the place at the opening of the new * 
year was not the same as at the ending of the 
old; and all in common wero different from the 
Scbastojiul presented in March. True, the inha- 
bited part of the town was the same, having the 
same streets and buildings ; hut it was changed 
to the eye of a military engineer. It has been 
found necessary, as a consequence of this singular 
metamorphosis, to describe briefly the defences 
as they existed at different dates, as a means of 
defining the nature and extent of the work 
attempted by the hesiegei's, and the difficulties 
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wlicrowitli that work was beset. Another descrip- 
tion, and this the last and most detailed, will now 
be desirable ; since the siege operations, in the 
six months beginning with the fortifying of the 
Mamelon • and ending with the capture of the 
Malakoif, were especially dependent on a state of 
Sebastopol not existing in the autumn or winter. 
The maps in the present volume servo to illustrate 
this very point ; for while the wood-cut plan * 
shews how scanty were the attack and defence 
works on the 17th of October 1854, when the 
first bombardment began ; the coloured maps 


exhibit a striking advance in this particular, 
applicable to the spring and summer of 1856 — 
proving tiiat English, French, and Russians had 
enormously increased their lines, redoubts, forts, 
bastions, batteries, rille-pits, trenches, rampai^ts, <Src. 

It may he well here to remark, tliat there is 
much difficulty in identifying by name many of 
the fortifications and omincnccs around Sebas- 
1oi)ol, on account of discrepancies in the nomen- 
clature by those who w’ero present at tlie operations. 
The French gave the name ‘Bastion du Mat’ to 
the same work called by the Englisli the ‘ Flagstaff 



niislioii Uu Mat, or I'lagstafT DalltTy, 


Battery,’ ami wilh(»ut any roforence lo the Russian 
name. The rounded hill called hy them the 
‘Mamelon,’ received the name^of (h)rdoif.s Hill 
from tlic English, who also horroAved the designa- 
tion invented by their neighhours ; hut it is not 
al ways clear w'lietlier the ‘ Mamelon ’ and the? 
‘Manrielon Vert,’ as mentioned l)y the French, 
were two lulls or two names for the same hill. 
Again, the Malakoff was designated by the 
lliissians sometimes by a name, sometimes by 
a number ; 'while tbo Allies gave it two distinct 
appellations, both difierent from cither of the 
Russian names. The Frencli applie<l the names 
‘Ou wages Blancs’ and ‘Ouvrages Verts’ — trans- 
lated by the English into ‘ AVhite Works ’ and 
‘Green Works’ — to Russian redoubts, w-itliout any 
knowledge of the Russian names, and according 
to the prevailing colour 'which those batteries 
happened to present at the time. As a last in- 
stance, Lord Raglan sometimes applied the name 


‘ Dock-yard Crock’ to the Timor Harbour, 'whereas 
mo.-t of the officers and writers gave tliat name 
to a small inlet on the east side of the harbour. 
From Ibcse discrepancies it arises tliat there is an 
occasional liability to error in identification. 

Wlioii a spectator wishes to obtain a clear idea 
of the various objects spread over a wide expanse 
of ground, be either takes up a station on an 
elevated spot whence the whole appears spread 
out ill biid’s-e^'c porspectivo before him, or he 
studies a ground-plan whereon tho wiiolo is dc- 
pictetl as if seen by an eye vertically above. The 
first-named mode Avas ado]>ted by Lieutenant- 
colonel llamley,* as a means of rendering his 
readers familiar with the appearance, fortifications, 
and siege-works of Bebastopol, as seen from a 
liarticiilar spot at the period now- under notice. 
The result, in a condensed form, will be useful 
here. 

The spot selected for this look-out w as a small 


• See p. 24S. 
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building \v1iicli bad been a Russian picket-house, Tlie details of the defence and attack works must 
near the Woronzow Road, in advance of the light- next be considered in relation to their ground-plan, 
division camp. Down the slope immediately in Beginning, then, witli the eastern half of Sebas- 
front was a mortar-battery, with a small breast- topol, forming the Karabeluaia or sailors’ suburb, 

work of earth and stone ; and beyond this, there was, about the period now under notice, a 

far distant, spread out the city of Sebastopol, lino of defence, consisting of ditch and rampart. 

In a deep recess were visible the barrack and extending in a series of zigzags around that 
dockyard buildings, white stone structures, dotted suburb, from Careening Bay at one end to the 
with numerous wiinlows ; then another bulky Inner. Harbour at thc«ther; it enclosed a triaii- 

stone mass, ending at Fort Nicholas ; and beyond gular space, containing the dock-yard, sailoiV 

this again, tho great or main harbour, whose barracks an<l hospital, and the houses of the 

waters were clearly visible. Behind tlio great suburb — structures which this line would have 

barrack were seen turreted and lead-roofed and aided to defend had the besiegers penetrated so far. 

spired buildings of various kinds. A little to the Exterior to this inner or second lino of defence, 
left was the main ])orLion of tho town, built on ‘ at an avcrjige distance of probably one-third of a 
« an inclined site, with a. lino of intrenchment half- mile, was the much more formidable outer or ' 

way up the ascent. Handsome houses, well-built first line, consisting of* redoubts and bastions of 

streets, and pleasant gardens, 'wci’c observable, immense strength, and bearing distiuctivo niames 

interspersed among or between the government wdiich facilitate their identification. First, at | 

buildings. Still further to the left, beyond a the extreme north-east of the whole line, touching j 

suburb of meaner streets, iverc earthen batteries the Outer Harbour, and bounded on the west by j 

to defend the town ; and parallel with these Careening Bay, was an elevation called Mount ! 

appeared the French batteries and trenches, Sapounc; this the Russians fortified with two 

furrowing the plateau further to the south. In defences, designated by them the Volhynian and 

the midcllo distance, as painters would term it, Sclingliinsk Redoubts, but by tho French tlio 

wore the batteries of the British left attack, Ouvrages Blancs or White “NVorks ; these redoubts 

extending towards the French, but separated from were supjioi'ted by ritie-jiits in front, and in the 

them by tho great ravine ; and these batteries, rear by a battery of twelve guns, ‘ Bastion No. 1,’ 

at their other or northern extremity, intervened on the opposite side of the little bay. Next, about 

between the spectator and the more formidable half a mile to the south-west, Avas constructed the 

defence-works of the to\vn. Turning further work called by the French the Little Redan, the 

towards the right or north, Ihc' spectator saw in Russian ‘ Bastion No. 2.* Six or seven hundred 

the middle distance the immlleU of the British yards further, south-westward stood those cnor- ! 

riglit attack, boldly traversing the crest of a green mous -works, of which one 2>art was called by the 

knoll, and losing themselves in ravines at cither Russinns the Korniloif Bastion, while another j 

end. The KaraboliiaVa suburb of Sebastopol formed was the Malakofl’ cuiTCspoudiiig to ^ the White 

tho background to this ]mrt of the lecture. Wheel- Tower or Round Tov;er of the Allies ; and in i 

ing yet further to tlio right, the observer esj»ied advance of tlio.se, out towards the besiegers, was 

the formidable Ihie of embrasures in the earthen tlie emineucc of the Mamclon or Gordon’s Hill, 

Redan, separated from the British works by a crowned by the Kamtchatka Redoubt, with rifle- j 
deep hollow about a tliiixl of a mile in width, juts in front. A valley or depression separated 
Bounding this on the north'Cast appeared another tliese works from tlio formidable Redan, the 
depression or shallow ravine; and next came Russian ‘ Ba.slion No. o,’ in front of which, south- 

j)rominently in view the tremendous Malakofl^ eastward, were ^the Quarries and somo of the 

Avith its tiers of parapets jiicrccd Avith embrasures, rifle-pits, scenes of frequent and sanguinary 

and its numerous ahattis or obstacles of felled struggle between tlio belligerent forces. The line 

trees and pointed stakes ; then a gap through next cuiwed round to the Avest, until it abutted ' 

Avliich ships could be seen in tlie harbour ; then against the southern or upper end of the Inner 

the fortiflod Mamclon ; then another A'allcy ; and Harbour, and comprised the Barrack Batteries 
then various undulatory heights, some occupied and other strong defensive woiks, 
by Russian w-orks, and some by Frcucli. Beyond Such being tho Russian defences of tho Kara- j 

all these Avorks, beyond the harbour itself, were bclnai'a, the attack-Avorks in that quarter were as 

the formidable northern fortifications, Avhicli folloAv : — The outer lino of defence extended in ! 

appeared to be daily increasing in extent and about a quadrant of a circle, upAvards of two | 

magnitude. — Such avus the scene presented to tho miles and a half from end to end ; and exterior , 

officers who, telescope in hand, were Avont to to the whole of them were the French and British 

take up their station at tho picket-house, or on siege-works. Opposite the 'White Works or 

Caflicari’s HUl, It was an addition to the picture Bapouno redoubts wore the zigzags and parallels 

not pleasant to contemplate, AAdien large trains of of the French extreme right attack, g^ually 
Avagons were perceptible, convoyed into the town, approaching closer and closer to the Russian 
and filled with those stores without which tho works, and backed by the French and English 
Russians could not have maintained the defence batteries on tho heights opposite Inkermann. 
of their important stronghold. Next, oast and south-east of the MalakofT and 
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Mamelon, and separated from the extreme right 
attack by a hollow, the Careening Bay Ravine, 
were other French parallels and rifle-pits, sup- 
ported far in Jhe rear by a work called the Victoria 
Redoubt, and by batteries which, had a range of 
shot over the heads of the besiegers towards the 
place besieged ; and behind this, further to the 
south-east, was a portion of the light -division 
camp. Next, after passing the OlchakofF or 
Middle or Karabelnaia Ravine, the English works 
I began: a scries of parallels and batteries which, 
j at different angles, commanded the Mameloii, 

: Malakoff, and Redan, but especially the last 
I named ; there were rifle-pits nearest to the Redan, 
j then the trenches of the British right attack, next 
; the guns of Gordon’s Battery on Fronclimair.s 
j Hill, then a marine battery, beyond this the look- 
I out or ]ucket-honsc on the Woronzow Road, and, 
j lastly, the remainder of the light-division camj^ — 

! all in receding order further and further away 
j from the Kafabcliiaia towards the south-east, 

j Another dip in the ground, the Woronzow Ravine, 
separated this British right attack from the left, 
facing the Barrack Battery of llie Russians, and 
consisting chiefly of Chapman’s Battery on (Jrcen 
I Hill, with Catlicart’s Hill and the fourth-division 
• camp far in the rear. The ‘Valley of the Shadow 
' of Bejitli,’ or ‘Slaughter Vcallcy,’ bounding those 
I works on the south-west, formed a junction with 
i the great ravine, which, ruimiug nearly north and 
south, ]placcd a limit to the attack-works directed 
I against the Karabelnaia, and formed the western 
limit of the British works. 

Turning attention next from the Karabelnaia 
to the city itself, it was ohservahlc Hint there 
was an inner as well .as an outer line of defence, 
gradually constructed hy the Russians as the siege 
advanced. The inner lino, rainiiart .and ditcii, 
enclosed about two thirds of the city, including 
the more important streets and buildings nc.ar the 
harbour ; indeed, towards the southern ])nrt of 
the city, the lines were three deep, ])resenting .a 
threefold obstacle to any besiegers. Near the 
head of the Inner Harbour, and on its western 
; side, was a stroiigliuld called by the J^nglish the 
Garden Battery ; and exterior to this, in a very 
commanding position, Avas the Flagstaff Battery, 
Bastion du M&t, or ‘Bastion No. 4,’ which had 
: grown up before the eyes of the Freiieh, <lesj)ite all 
j their attcm 2 >ts to check its jirogress. A zigzag line 
of formidable ditches and ramiiarts connected this 
work with the Central Bastion, ‘Bastion No. 5,’ 
jutting out ^outh-Aveslward, The external lino 
of defence then changed its direction, extending 
nearly northward to the sea at Quarantine Fort, 
and haying the Quarantine Battery, ‘ Bastion 
No. 6,’ nearly in its centre. — Thus, including the 
Karabelnaia suburb, the Russians, besides the 
double and in some parts triple line of continuous 
defence, and besides the tremendous Malakoff, 
Mamelon, and White Works, had six strongly 
fortified works, called by them Bastions Nos, 1 
to 6 respectively, but by the Allies the Careening 


Redan, Little Redan, Great Redan, Flagstaff Bat- 
tery, Central Bastion, and Quarantine Battery. 

Nor were the French works in front of the 
south and south-west of Sebastopol less exten- 
sive than those of the English and French in 
front of the Kar.*ibclnaia, although less distinctly 
sepamted into ]iortions by ravines between the 
elevations or hillocks. The zigzags and parallels 
were, indeed, am.azing in their complexity, 
extending Ihroughoiit a length of three miles and 
a half in a curved line, from the great ravine 
to Qu.arantiiie Harbour, and more than a mile 
in 4loj)th, as measured south-westward from the 
Flagstaff Battoiy, These trenches, formed by an 
immense expenditure of labour on a bard soil, 
were jwovidod at intcrv.als Avith batteries of siege- 
guns and mortars ; and the approaches, carried 
hy sap to Avithin a short distance of the RussLau 
Avorks, enabled the French musketeers, riflemen, 
and storming- parties to rcirder active service. 
The principal c.amps of the French army lay 
south-Avcstwar<l of these siegc-Avorks, at an average 
distance of about two miles and .a li.alf from the 
exterior defence of J^ch.Tstoj^ol. The French 
landing-xdacc and depot at Kamiesch, also, had 
been com])letely enclosed on the land-side by a 
line of defences, as a jirccaution against any 
unforeseen manumvro on tlie part of the Russians. 
All these defences, too, Avero quite irrcspectiA’^e of 
the formidable lines throAvn up by the Allies on 
the northern margin of the plateau from Mount 
Haponne to the heights opposit(3 inkermann, and 
on the castoni margin thence to Balaklava — n 
length scarcely less than fourteen miles. 

In Avluit consisted these various works of attaci; 
and defence, it is unnecessary again to j)ai-ticularisc. 
They Avere ramparts, ]>arapcfs, mounds, or hro.ast- 
Avorks, built up cliietly of the earth taken from 
])its, trenches, ditches, or p.arallcls, hut in part of 
fascines, gabions, an<l sand-hags; all alike serving 
cilher as a siip])OTt for heavy guns, or as a screen 
for infantry and riflemen. 

As to the fortifications nn^’lh of the harbour, 
truly fiirmida] >10 in i soo, the besiegers kncAV' little 
concerning them. Unable to advance beyond the 
plateau occupied hy llicir camj>s and siege- AA’^orks, 
they could only infer from indirect data Avhat Avns 
transpiring on the distant heights. It became 
aftcrAvards knoAvn, hoAvever, that the Russi.an 
defences in that qii.T-rler Avcrc of A'ast circuit and 
poAver, extending as far north as the A'allcyof the 
Bcibek, and comprising lines of intrenebment, 
batteries, bastions, forts, and redoubts, in astonish- 
ing number— the chief being the Sievern.aya or 
Star Fort. 

sorties: btruggleb vor ttte 

RIFLE-PITS, 

During the last week in February, and the first 
three weeks in March, while the Allies were busily 
bringing up siege-material to ‘ the front,’ the 
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Russians were not less busily endeavouring to 
harass tlic besiegers, by occupying and fortifying 
certain elevated spots beyond the former limits 
of tlie foi-tifi cations — by cannonading, so faf as 
they could, any new batteries constructed by the 
besiegers — ^Ijy fretjuent sorties or sallies at night in 
great force — and by forming and occujjying rifle- 
pits, in annoying proximity to the Allied lines. 
By' the middle of IVlarch, Lord Raglan became 
impressed with the activity' of the Russians in 
extending their defence-works on every side ; 

* and, acting in conjunction with Canrobert, ho 
commenced tlie construction f)f a parallel or 
trcndi from the British right attack to the French 
parallels, rcn<lored necessary by the formidable 
works of the enemy on the Malakoff and Mamc- 
l(»n : this was an operation of extreme difTicnlty, 
owing to the rocky nature of the ground, and the 
impossibility of cftectually' covering the working- 
parties from a tierce hostile fire. N(it only so; 
but the Russians constructed rifle-pits during the 
night so close to the trenches under formation, 
that when the British and French workiug-paHies 
ajipeared in or near those trenches, a dcstioictivc 
lire of rifles was jiourcd out upon them. On the 
17th of March, a serious conti'st thus took place, 
so threatening, that the whole British tbreo was 
placed under arms, although the French boro the 
brunt of the attack. Canrobert, finding that 
the Russian riflemen were greatly disturbing his 
trench-parties, ordered 700 men to advance and 
j Cfipturo the i)its. Sallying forth swiftly but 
cautiously, and creeping when in danger of being 
I discovered, the French reachc<l the nearest pits, 
an<l <lrovo out the Russians at the point of the 
bayonet ;• reinforced by other bathdions, they 
then dashed on to cai)luro a second lino of pits 
nearer to the Russian works; hut the enemy', 
emerging from the town and the forts in great 
force, atlvanced and met the Frein li, when a tierce 
encounter took jdacc in the space between the 
French and Russian lines, the fii’c of the Russian 
musketry being occjisionally aided by' the guns of 
the forts. Notwithstanding the bravery of the 
French, they' were compelled to yield to the 
superior force of the enemy, and were left to 
deplore the fact that the R»>ssians instead of 
themselves had occupied the Mamclon. 

A change occurred in the Russian command at 
Sebastopol about the mithUc of March, by^ the 
substitution of Prince Gortchakotf for Prince 
Mencliikoft— whether as an expression of the 
czar’s dissatisfaction, or in consequence of a failure 
in Menchikoff's hcallli, or for some other reason, 
was not publicly stated. GortchcMkofF, in an 
address to the garrison, adverted to the admi- 
ration felt for tlie soldiers by the late (Jzar 
Nicholas, and delivered the following message 
from Alexander, then newly risen to the throne : 
-4^ Tell the brave defenders of Sebastopol, in the 
name of our immortal benefactor, that the Emperor 
Nicholas was proud of them, and that he thought 
of them on his death-bed in sending them, through 



me, the expression of his last and cordial gratitude. 

Tell our bravo soldiers that I thank them in his 
name by these lettei-s, and that I am pferfectly' ; 
convinced that they were always jvorthy of his j 
paternal solicitude.’ Gortchakoff proceeded to i 
say', in his own name : ‘ Soldiers ! the most difficult j 
time is over. The roads are better, transporis of • 
every description arrive easily', and considerable 
reinforcements sent to y'our support are on the 
way'. In taking the command of this army, I am 
sincerely convinced that, with God’s blessing, 
success will finally crown our ciforts, and that we 
shall justify the hopes of our august sovereign.’ 

The sorties of the garrison wci*o frequent, and 
kept the camps of the besiegers constantly' on the j 
alert. ^lade at night, especially if dark and 
misty', these sudden inroads of armed bodies W'ere I 
terribly' harassing to the trcucli-guards, who, few | 
in number, were surprised' by formidable batta- 
lions, and had to fight in the dark for very life : ! 

somclimcs forced to retreat to the camp, but 
more usually' maintaining a resolute stand until I 
aid arrived. i 

As if incited by some unusual anticipation of ! 
success, or probably' by the presence of one of tho i 
grand -dukes, the Russians made a sortie on a i 
formidable scale on the night of the 22d of March, j 
They had discovered a weak j)oint in the Allied | 
lines ; tlicy' were able to penetrate to that point, 
and, when there, to ascertain that the British j 
trenches were, through paucity of means, very in- I 
siifliciently guarded. In the middle of a dark and 
windy night, a forniidablo body of nearly 15,000 
men emerged from Sebastopol in two columns, 
.and advanced upon the Allies, one column in the j 
ilirection of tlic French trenches to the north-east 
of the Mamelun, and the other against the English 1 
left attack. The assault was so sudden, that the 
Zouaves, guanling the French trenches, were 
driven back alter a fierce struggle, and obliged to 
abandon tlie treiiclios for a Avhilc to the Russians, 
until they' coidd bring up sufficient force for the 
recajiture. 'flie troops in the British left attack, j 
the 2()th, 21st, and 57th regiments, were assailed 
almost at tlio same time by*- a force many times 
larger than their own ; but various covering-parties 
having come up in support, a fierce but short 
struggle ensued, ending in the complete repulse 
of the Russians. The contest was very fatal to 
the officers, however; for the numbers being 
small and the attack sudden, every' sword and 
pistol had to render its service. A display of 
cool gallantly has been recorded on, the part of 
Major Gordon of the Royal Engineers: he was 
seen with a little switch in his hand, standing . 
on the parapet of the ditch, encouraging his men 
to defend the trenches, and, for want probably 
of other ammunition, liurling stones upon the 
Russians ; all exposed as he was, he received one 
ball in his shoulder and another in the lower 
jiart of his arm — from both of which wounds, 
however, ho rodovered. 

The effect produced at the camj^s by night- 
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attacks of , this character was vcr}’ remarkable, 
sometimes impressive. The tents of many of the 
regiments were far distsint from the trenches, 
while the head-quarters of the commaiidei*s were 
yet further removed ; and it might happen, under 
a peculiar state of the wind, that but little of the 
din of firearms could be heard. Such appears to 
have been in a great measure the case in this 
instance ; for Lord Raglan, in his di.s])atcli, said : 
‘ The night was veiy dark, and the wind so high, 
that the firing which took place, and which 
was very heavy, coulU scarcely he heard in the 


British cami>.’ This must have referred more 
especially to hea<l-quai*tcrs ; for some of the jour- 
nalists, stationed at other spots, noticed the roar 
of the camion, the hissing of the shells, the inter- 
mittent growl of the musketiy, the wild scream of 
the rockets, and the whizzing of the round shot, as 
audihlo accompaniinciits to the flames, star-like 
flashes, whirling fuses, and trains of drop]>ing 
sparks. At such a time a camp liccomes greatly 
excited ; men eagerly strain their eyes and cars, 
to detect how matters arc going on, and speculate 
whether this or that shot comes from the enemy 













Night in the Tronclios. 


or from friends. So it was on that night ; the 
troops not engaged saw that a sohlierly struggle 
was involved ; but it was not until the following 
morning that the details of the sortie became 
generally known. So wide, indeed, >vas the area 
over w’hich the Allied camps spread, that the 
English generals were often for many hours 
ignorant of the nature of an attack borne by the 
French, The details afterwards collected shewed 
that tliero were in effect three attacks ; for tlio 
northern column, after temporarily repulsing the 
French, turned into the advjinced-works of tlie 
British right attack, wdiero the Russians were 
speedily met by the 77th and y7tli, who repulsed 
them by a bayonet- charge, fatcal to Captain 
Vicars of the 97tli. Besides these onslaughts, 
the Russians, at another part of the scene of 
conflict, approached with ‘Bono Franciz’ as a 
deceptive w'atchw^ord, and bayoneted many of 
the trench-guards before the true nature of the 
attack became apparent ; they succeeded in getting 
into the second parallel of the left works, and 


info a mortar-hatfery on flio right. This battery, 
entered about midniglit, was lield during a quarter 
of an hour ; hut an English detachment., coining 
up to the rescue after a hard day's service in 
another part of the works, opened so severe a lire 
of iiiuskcfry as to ch(‘ck the Russians ; and a mere 
Iiaiidful of men, dashing into the battery, expelled 
tlio enemy. The 7th, 33d, and 31th w^erc among 
(ho regiments engaged in this exciting series of 
conflicts. The rccaidurc of tlic mortar-battery 
was an especially gallant affair ; for tlio few hardy 
fellows wlio leaped in, after exhausting their 
aiiimuuition, groped among the dead Russians in 
the dark, and obtained a supply of cartridges from 
their pouches. An artillery officer, engaged in the 
thick of the light, characterised it as ‘an Iiikor- 
niann on a small scale — an attack in very great 
force and on all points.’ The attack was indeed a 
serious one: many fresh battalions had. evidently 
been engaged in it ; and there is a probability 
that the Russians hoped to have destroyoij/l^e 
approaches directed against the Malakoff I; 
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they completely failed^ as the attack was in all 
points defeated. 

General Caiirobert^ in his dispatch relating to 
this engagement^ commented on the nature of the 
Russian tactics. ‘This operation of the besieged 
has differed completely from all those which they 
liavo hitherto attempted against our works. In 
order tp insure its success, in addition to the 
former strength of the garrison, the Russians 
brought up eight battalions of fresh troops, the 
regiments of Dnieper and Oiiglitch. It was a 
sgecies of general assault against our lines of 
communication ; and the combination appeared 
uncommonly well devised for obtaiiting a decisive 
result. The importance of the failure on the part 
of the besieged ought to be estimated by the 
greatness of the object they liad in view. The 
j)risoners wo have made state the Russian loss 
as being enormous; and, taking into account, tlio 
masses employed, I consider that Ibis combat, 
irregular as all nocturnal combats are, an<l with 
a firing which lasted several lioui*s, must have cost 
lliem at least 1000 to 1200 men. The ground in 
front of our parallels is strewn with the dead ; 
and General Osten-Sacken lias just demanded of 
us an armistice, Avhich has been granted and fixed 
for to-morrow, in order that the last ilnties may 
bo paid to the fallen.’ Lord Raglan corroborated 
this account of the great loss by saying, in 
reference to the appearance of the battle-field, 
‘The whole of the ground between the posts of 
the two armies was covered w'ith their dead, 
besides those which they had undoubtedly carried 
off: 

From a Russian account of this great sortie, it 
appears •that religious enthusiasm was employed 
to work ui>on the Russians on tliis occasion, us 
on many others during the war. A priest nainod 
Savinoll' at a inoiucnt when some of the tr<»ops 
were irresolute under tlio Froneli fire, appeared 
among them in liis robes, cnicitix in liand, and 
cried out with a loud voice : ‘ Lor<l, save thy 
people ! Give our orthodox monarch the victory 
over his encmic.sl’ Under the influence of ibis 
impassioned prayer, the ti’oops renewed the attack. 
The priest was active also in conveying onlers to 
the troops, during wliicli duty the lower part of 
the crucifix was shot aAvay. l1io czar presented 
liim with the military order of St George, for his 
intrepidity. As a contrast to this employment of 
a man of peace in warlike duties, there Avas, on 
the 24th, an eniployraent of fighting»mcii in 
peaceful duties. The troops wdio fell, in the 
various parts of the scene of conflict, w^cre not 
much less than 2000 in all, dead, Avoiinded, and 
contused ; and as the greater part of these could 
be removed only while hostile firing was stayed, a 
truce was agreed to. At the instant Avlicn white 
flags were hoisted on either side, hostilities ceased, 
and English) French, and Russians hastened 
forward, r^arding each other with curiosity, and 
the officers exchanging courtesies: it was a strange 
sigU, one among the small number of amenities 


in grim war ; officers of the three nations spoke 
together a little in French, smoked together^ and 
directed the operations of the soldiers, who-^mid 
a Avrock of accoutrements and arms of all kinds, 
and over ground stained with blood^bpre their 
dead and Avounded comrades. It was observed, 
by the officers ,who attended, that the Russian 
soldiers looked dirty and shabby, but healthy and 
well-fcil ; larger in frame than the Frencli, but 
smaller than the English ; A'cry Kalmuck-liko and 
uncultivated in t^ppearanco. AVben the sad duties 
of the day wei-o over ; Avhen the ‘ Rooskees’ had 
grinned and smoked Avith their enemies for a brief 
space — the troops retired to their respective camps 
and batteries, the flags wore taken down, and 
hostilities instantly recommenced between those 
Aviio had just before met in poaccflil converse. 

Ht.niggl(?s ill the rifle-pits, supported by can- 
nonadings on citlier side, Avero of almast nightly 
oceiirrenco during the spring months. ‘Wherever 
])laccd, and however constructed, these pits were 
simply slieltered spots, behind or Avitliin Avhich 
unerring marksmei\ might take* their stand, and 
pick oil* any enemy appearing in sight Avithin 
half a mile. The ])its A'cry numerous around 
tlie base of the Malakofl^ Avore in most instances 
simple excavations in the ground, faced round 
with .saiid-baga looplioled for ritlc.s, and banked 
with the eartli taken from the pits ; although 
largo enough only to contain eight or ten men 
each, and little raised above the ground, they 
Avero redoubts in manned by riflemen 

in.stead of artillery men, Tlio destructive power 
of ilieso armed positions Avas so formidable, and 
so serious an obstacle to the formation of batteries 
and earthworks, that each i>arty eagerly endea- 
A'ourod to obtain a mastery over the rifle-pits. 
The contests avcvo fre(|ucutly thus managed : A 
corps of riflemen, occupying n few pits in front 
of the Allied camps, Avould work much mischief 
on the .sentries and otlicrs passing Avitbin sight ; 
a battalion or two avouIsI be sent out to dislodge 
tlicm, and close baud -to -band fighting would 
follow; tlie Russian batteries would pour forth 
a torrent of shot to deter the Allies, which AVOuld 
bo replied to by a similar torrent from the 
batteries of the besiegers ; and, under cover of 
this confusion, a large body of Russians would 
sixlly forth from the town, and endeavour to 
surprise the French or British in the trenches. 
The rifle-pits themselves frequently changed pos- 
sessors, being one night in the hands of tho Allies, 
and the next in that of tho Russians; indeqd 
these repeated straggles for the pits cost more 
lives than tho siege itself. It hot unfrequently 
happened that a fcAV round shot from the French 
or English batteries would scatter the sand* bags 
and earthen ridge round the pits, expose the 
riflemen, and compel them to retreat ; that each 
side was deterred during tho day by a hot hostile 
fire from attempting to occupy the pits; but that 
the Russians stole into them again during the 
dead of night, to renew their fire <m the next 
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morning againBt any hoad that might appear 
above trenches of the besiegers. The Russian 
rifles 'were more dreaded than the larger kinds of 
weapon. A captain in the Royal Engineers, 
describing in a letter the severity of the trench- 
duty at this period, exposed night and day to 
incessant firing from the enemy, and called upon 
to support this fire amid fatigue and every kind 
of alternation in weather, said; ‘Tl\e Russians 
treat us to a pleasing variety in the* way of pro- 
jectiles. First cOmes the round shot of all size, 
which rushes past you with a shriek something 
like a railway whistle badly blown. Next comes 
the grape, which flies slower and round, like a 
lai’ge covey of strong birds flying very swiftly. 
Then comes a gun-shell, which approaches like a 
round shot, but has the xdeasing trick of bursting 
when it reaches you ; so that you have to run 
a double risk — ^first of the sliot itsclti and then 
of the pieces. Next comes the mortar -shell, 
which, though really the worst of the largo 
projectiles, I somehow dread the least : it remains 
in the air for nearly half a minute, and in the 
night you can see it quite plainly, owing to its 
bearing the fuse ; it gLanccs along very gracefully, 
rising to a great height, and making a gentle 
whistle every now and then like a peewit or 
]>lovcr, which becomes louder and louder till it 
drops ; althougli you cjin sec it ?ill the way, it is 
a most difficult thing to tell where it will fall — 
none but the oldest hands can really make a good 
guess. But my greatest liorror of all, and the 
(ieadliost foe we have, is the Russian viQc-bullet. 
It is not so perfect as ours, but, as Mcrcutio says : 
“ It will do well enough.” This little gentleman 
gives you no warning, but flies about all day long, 
and ranges 1200 yards. At a quarter of that 
distance it will go through two men.* One of tho 
most severe contests in which these rifles took part 
occurred on the 17tli of March, when no fewer 
than 6000 French troops were sent to attack a 
range of rifle-pits, near tlio Malakoff’ containing 
only sixty men in all ; hut as the Russijins also 
poured forth in immense force, a murderous fire 
was maintained for four hours, ending in a repulse 
of tho French attack. Four days later, however, 
the pits, were captured. 

Life in a rifle-pit, during these exciting days and 
nights, was more remarkable, perhaps, than that 
in any other part of the scene of struggle ; owing 
to tho extraordinary nerve and coolness demanded 
from the men*. The English constructed pits of 
their own, in front of the Russian works ; and an 
officer of tho Rifle Brigade has described his duties 
while engaged in this service. He spoke of tho 
new Enfield rifle, smaller in bore than the Mini6, 
as ‘ cariying beautifully.’ Tie saw two of liis men 
firing at a Russian earthwork which he estimated 
at 400 yards distant ; they had fixed tho ^ sights’ 
or range-points of their rifles at double as far,' and 
fired too high ; but he, taking a 400 yards’ range, 

* put two shots in succession through tho loophole 
the Rnssians were firing from.* Seeing three men 


leave tho earthwork for tho town, he put up his 
sight for 900 yards ; and when - they had reached 
one of the streets of Sebastopol, where tliey 
deemed themselves safe, he fired a littlo higher 
(for 1000 yards), and one of tho throe dropped, 
tho other two rushing into a house. Soon 'after- 
wards, seeing two carts laden with powder-boxes 
going from the town to the batteries, he took aim 
at 1100 yards’ range, brought down one of the 
drivel's, and frightened the rest with very astonish- 
ment at such a rifle-shot. Ho kept up a ‘ regular 
duel’ with a Russian in the nearest opposition 
riflcq>it, about 250 yards distant, each firing at thb 
loophole manned by tho other : he left his place- 
for a time to a substitute; but S’ery soon tho 
Russian, who Wcis a splendid shot, put a ball riglit 

through i)rivate ’s cap, because he did not 

!)ob his head when ho saw the smoke.’ On one 
particular day, this oflicer found his rifle-pit 
selected as a target for a nS-]ioundcr gun in the 
Redan, 700 yards distant : ho employed two men 
loading for him, and while taking aim, a corporal 
at liis elbow 'watched tho embrasure hy means of 
a telesc()]ie ; and wdieii a gunner Avas seen by the 
corporal at this spot, tho officer fired instantly, and 
either shot him doAvu or disturbed his proceedings : 
when, however, the telescopic observer found that 
the great gun appeared to ho loaded ready for 
firing, tho officer ordered his men to lie down 
behind the sand-bags until tho shot had done its 
worst. For a man to ‘bob his head wiien he sees 
the smoke,’ and to look steadily through a telescope 
at a terrible missile, which in tho next instant 
may shatter him to fragments, it may casil}^ be 
imagined that groat intrepidity is needed ; and 
yet tho riflemen of all tho three nations exhibited 
this quality in tho i>crformance of their daily 
duties. 

SECOND OR APRIL DOMDARDMENT, 

Tlic day at length came when the bombardment 
of the formidable city was to recommence. If, in 
October 1854, any one had assorted that a period 
of nearly six months would elapse before the 
renewal of the bombardment llicn abandoned 
as unsuccessful, tlie assertion would liavo been 
received with a shout of derision. Tliat the place 
Avould 'he captured much earlier, w^as confidently 
anticipated some ; that the Allies would leave 
their position on the jilatcau, and boldly strike 
inland to cut oft’ the Russian sources of supply, was 
believed by others ; that they w^ould voluntarily 
raise tho siege, and retire to their ships at Bala- 
klava and Kamicsch, was deemed probable by a 
third party; while there were not 'w^anting those, 
in the Russian camp at least, w^ho believed, or 
feigned to believe, that tlie Allies 'would bo 
driven as a herd of swine into tho sea, unable 
to face tho armed masses brought by the czar 
against them. All these results were considered 
more or less probable; but no one anticipated 
anything so astonishing as the cessation, for half 
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a y^, of the caiinonado by the besiegers, com- 
manding, as those besiegcra did, the whole sea- 
board of the Crimea, and the unchecked use of 
two harbours at which siege-material might be 
landed. Why this cessation occurred, has already 
been sudiciently explained — in the miserable 
wasting of the British forces during the winter, 
the incessant strengthening of the Kussian works, 
the increasing extent of the works retjuirod to bo 
I constiiicted by the besiegers, and the enormous 
I difficulties encountered in the conveyance of 

! heavy stores uj> to the camps an<l batteries. How 

! far a general of high military genius, armed with 
1 .unlimited powers by his government, and having 
! unity of comnnind over all the Allied forces, 
would have surmounted these difficulties at an 
earlier djitc, it is iinpossihlc to determine. Many 
causes combined to produce the delay — a delay 
mortifying and even irritating to the English and 
French nations, although not attributable to the 
misconduct of any one person or department in 
particular. More it must ho borne in mind that 
the operation adverted to is not a mere firing of 
cannon occasionally and at ])articular sjiots; it is 
a bombardment, in whicli all tlio guns from all 
1 the batteries pour forth a red-hot torrent all day 
I during many days in succession, with a hope of so 
battering down the walls, forts, bastions, or other 
defences, as to enable the hosiegei’s to enter tlic 
beleaguered place and capture it. Sudi a l»onibard- 
ment had been commenced on the 17ih of October, 
and maintained during a few days, ]jut witliout 
the desired success; and nov.', nearly hfilf a year 
afterwards, a second bombardment coTiimenccd, 
under still more trcrncndous circuinstanccs. 

Writing on the lOtli of April, Lord Raglan 
announced to his government the of the 

cannonade, in a dispatcli marked by those refe- 
rences to the state of the weather, so singularly 
combinedVith nearly all his lordsliip’s announcc- 
incnts. At the time when the formidable batteries 
of the Allies commenced fire at <lay break on the 
9th, * the wcjitlicr was extremely iinpropitious. 
Much rain liad fallen in the course of the night, 
and it continued during the day, accompanied hy 
a tempestuous wind and a heavy mist, which 
obscured everything, and rendered it impo.ssiblo 
to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the cftcct 
of the fire, which has been continued with little 
or no interruption from the commencement, and 
has been superior to that of the enemy, avIio were 
evidently taken hy surprise, and, except upon the 
extreme left, did not respond to the attock for 
nearly half an hour. This morning has been ha/y, 
and for some time there was a drizzling rain ; but 
it is clearing this afternoon, and there is again a 
prospect of fine weather. The country yesterday 
was covered with water, and the ground was again 
very deep. The trenches were likewise extremely 
muddy, and their condition added greatly to the 
labours of. the men employed in the batteries, 
who consisted chiefly of sailors, artillerymen, and 
sappers. They conducted their duties admirably, 


and 1 am sorry to say that the. two fonner, , par- 
ticularly the navy, sustained considerable loss.’ 

From other quarters,, ample testimony' was 
afforded to the inclemency of the weather. It was 
a windy, boisterous Easter-Monday, during whidi 
rain fell in torrents, nearly blinding the men as 
they stood at their guns ; while the accompanying 
mist was almost as dense as that on the. terrible 
morning of liikormami. Batteries fired against 
batteries, besiogers against besieged, each guessing 
rather than aiming at the other, and Ccach unable 
to see the whizzing balls and shells except in close 
pv(»ximity. The <lcafcning roar seemed to receive 
now terrors IVom the obscurity of the scone. The 
men at the guns encountered the utmost difficulty 
in braving the storm and wind ; while those in 
cainj) were either in danger of seeing their tents 
whirled away from them, or had to wade thmugh 
a sloiigli of liquid mud that covered almost every 
jwt of llic ground. Hour after hour did the 
thunder of artillery boom forth, cjich gunner 
hoping that lie rendered good service, but unable 
to measure the cfiect produced thrlNigh the simple 
impossibility of seeing anything. The secret of 
tlie intcnde<l renewal of tlic bombardment having 
boon well Ivopt, the Russians were completely 
taken by surprise ; but being summoned with 
alacrity to the posts severally attacked, they 
speedily manned the Flagstali* Garden, Careening 
Hav, and Tnkermann batteries, as well as the 
Redan, Malsikofl’ and IMamclon. There had been 
so many postponements of the ‘grand day,’ as 
the lrooj>s called it, wlion tlio bombardment 
would commence, that* its actual arrival appeared 
sudden ; and immense exertions were made on 
the Sunday to complete the arming of the heavy 
batteries, it is j)rol)able that the Allied com- 
manders received at that juncture information 
that the conferences at Vienna were not proceed- 
ing satisfactorily, and that any signal success at 
hJebastopol would greatly promote the cause 
advocated by tlic representatives of the Western 
PoAvers. When it became certain that the 
batteries would open on the morrow, generals, 
ai<ls-dc-camp, journalists, all hastened to Oathcart’s 
Hill, and other elevated spots whence the 
scene of destruction might ho viewed ; there they 
remained, struggling against tempest, fog.^ and 
mud, until the opening of the fire. One gleam 
of light, towards the close of the afternoon, is 
presented to vicAv by Mr Bussell in words os 
vivid as a picture. ‘ The sun slowly descended 
into a rift in the dark gray pall which covered 
the sky, and cast a pale yellow slice of light, 
barred here and there by columns of rain and 
masses of curling vapour, across the line of * bat- 
teries. The outlines of the town, faintly rendered 
through tho mists of smoke and rain, seemed 
quivering inside the circling lines of fire arOhnd 
and from them, but they woro the same fhmiliar 
outlines so well known to us for the last seven 
months — ^tlio same green cupola and roods, and 
long streets and ruined suburbs, tho same dock- 
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yard buUdingif,' and dark trenches and batteries. 
The ;eye^ of painter never rested on a more 
extraofdkiarj effect^ and his art alone could have 
rendl^ed justico to tho scene which shone out 
OB ns for a moment, as the sickly sun, flattened 
out, as it were, between bars of doud and rain, 
seemed to have forced its way through tho leaden 
sky to ^cast one straightened look on tho conflict 
which raged below. The plateau beneath our 
standing '•place was limited up by incessant 
flashes of lighi^ and long trails of white smoke 
streamed across it, spirting up in thick masses, 
tinged with fire for a moment, till they were 
whirled away in broader volumes by tho wind. 
In Ibe deep glow of the parting gleam of sunset, 
tho only image, suggested to me calculated to 
convey the actual effect of the fire of tho batteries 
to our iViends at borne, was a* vision of tho 
Potteries’ district as it is seen at night, all fervhl 
with fire and pillars of smoke.* 

As in October, so in April — the bombardment 
continued many days in succ(?ssion ; the bcsiegei*s 
watched eagerly, when the sky was free from 
mist, for any indications of ruined forts, ovcrlunicd 
guns, abandoned redoubts, dispersed batteries, 
breached ramparts; while the defenders, with that 
indomitabio perseverance <Usplaycd in so marked 
a manner throughout tho siege, took advantage - 
of every cessation in tlio firing to rei)air tlic 
injuries — nay, conducted those reparations ^Yllilc 
tlie firing yet continued. In a diary of o[)erations, 
transmitted from Sebastopol to St i*etcrsburg, 
and published occasionally in the hivalkU Ihissc, 
the l^mbardmcnt of tho 9tli of April is described 
as being ^tremendous,’ and inainfaiiied by 250 
guns, which throw 20,000 projectiles into the 
town on that one day. The caiiiioiiading was 
continued at a slower rate during the night, but 
with redoubled vigour on llie morning of the 
10th ; on which day, however, tlic Russians 
claimed to have dismounted no fewer than fifty 
guns belonging to the besiegers, and to have 
inflicted great injury ; while the damage to the 
fortifications is described as being no more than 
could easily be restored during the night. On 
the Ilth, the Russians speak of a sharp liand>to- 
hand contest with a body of French in some of 
the rifle-pits, ending, after many alternations of 
success, in the retention of the position by the 
defenders: tho bombardment on that day being 
less fierce than on the two preceding. Continuing 
, the story of the siege, the Russian writers give 
an epitome of each day’s proceedings, generally 
Qoutrastiug the fierceness of the enemy’s fire with 
the sUghtness of the result, hut occasionally 
aeknowledgiug a serious loss. Sometimes the 
ooutests in the trenches and rifle-pits outside the 
< forts wore stubborn and sanguinary, and the 
Bussiaiia : announce their frequent success in 
smoking outr— cfoi»n4 le eamouflet — tho enemy from 
those lotions. An achievement is described in 
oonneetion 'with the dosing week of April, credible 
I because the Russians more dian once succeeded 


in a similar bold and skilfhl exploit. Seeing an 
unoccupied eminence in front of one of tho 
bastions, they resolved to occupy and fortify it as 
they had done the Mamelon, by forming two 
strong intrenchments connected by a covered-way. 
On the night of the 24th, special detachments were 
told off to construct these works ; and during five 
days and nights repeated collisions took plaqe 
between the musketeers of the Prendi and 
Russians at this spot : tho French endeavouring 
to prevent the fortifying, or to seize the position 
if fortified ; and the Russians striving to main- 
tain their advantage — the diary implying that this 
latter object was attained. During these contests, 
Gortcliakoff acknowledged a loss varying firom 
100 to 175 ]>er day, in killed, wounded, and con- 
tused ; although, from another source, it appears 
that 2380 dead and wounded were carried 
from Sebastopol to the military liospitals at 
Raktchescrai between the 9th aiid the 20th, indi- 
cating a greater loss than here admitted. Taken 
altogether, this Russian document is hopeftil if 
not boastful ; and Gortchakoff brings it to a close 
by narrating how, on tlie 29th of April, the now 
czjir’s birtlulay was celebrated by a grand Te 
JJeam in tlie principal church of Sebastopol, by 
prayers offered up by all the officers of tho 
gan-ison for the preservation of the czar and 
the imperial family, and by ‘ a salvo of 101 
cannon-balls fired against the enemy in honour 
of the occasion.’ 

Lord Raglan’s ilispatchcs, brief and containing 
few details, did nut throw a halo of success around 
these operations of April : ho was too truthful to 
colour brightly events not very bright in their 
result ; and Ids account confirmed rather than 
refuted that contained in Gortchakoff’s diary. 
Writing on the 14th, the Rritisli commander said : 
‘ The fire of the British artillciy, chiefly directed 
against the Garden Batteries, the Barrack Battery, 
the Redan, the Malakoff' Tower, and the Mamelon, 
has been most effective, and the enemy’s works 
liavo suffcrc«l very considerably ; although they 
have, as usual, made a good use of the night to 
rej)air damages, notwithstanding that the vertical 
fire has been continued throughout the twenty- 
four hours.’ On the 1 7th he stated that although 
the fire of tho besiegcra was stronger than that 
of the besieged, it had not produced the results he 
had anticipated. ‘ Tho guns of the Russians have 
been turned upon some of our advanced-works in 
vast numbers ; and in ono particular instance the 
4a\iury sustained by a battery was so great^ that 
^e unremitting exertions of Oaptains Henry and 
-Walcot, and the gallantry and determination of 
{^. artillerymen under their orders, alone enabled 
thei^^to keep up tlie fire and to maintain them- 
selv^^i^the battery.* In another batteiy a shell 
explodi^^ ;tho magazine, and wrought -much 
mischief. ' The French blew up several small 
mines in froBt,df the Bastion du M&t after sunset 
on Sunday evezking, with a view to establish a 
parallel on tho spot : this operation greatly 
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alarmed the enemy, who at once commenced a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry in every 
direction from that part of the town, which they 
kept up for a considerable time.’ Less and less 
was said in the subsequent dispatches affecting 
the bombardment^ until at length, on the last 
day of the month, his lordship made no mention 
whatever of cannonading — the chief part of his 
dispatch relating to tho following announce- 
ment: — ^'The Russians continue actively engaged 
in covering their advanced-works, and they have 
constructed a new battery on their left of the 
Mamelon ; troops are constantly in motion on tho 
north side, and there is every appearance of the 
establishment of a very largo camp on tho plateau 
above the Bclbek, extending towards Mackenzie’s 
Farm.’ 

These anxious days were, however, not un- 
marked by gallant achievements on the part of 
the besiegers. On the 17th, tho English engineers 
began to advance their trenches to the right and 
left of Gordon’s Battery ; and so boldly was this 
done, that by the night of tho IStli they had made 
two zigzag approaches very near the Malako/F 
and tho Redan. It then became necessary to con- 
struct a trench to connect these zigzags ; but tlio 
Russians, knowing tho fhll importance of the work, 
brought artillery as well as musketry to bear 
on the working-parties, and sank a lino of rifle- 
pits to enfilade tho new trench. Tho contest 
bccamo very hot ; the English rifles silenced a 
12-paundcr gun by picking off tho artillerymen ; 
but they could not prevent the formation of the 
now Russian rifle-pits, nor could the working- 
parties proceed with the trench while these pits 
remaine4 in the hands of tho enemy. It became 
necessary, therefore, to capture thcnij and this 
was effected in a most brilliant manner on tho 
19th of April by Colonel Egerton, commanding a 
detachment of the 77th regiment, forming part of 
an additional force sent to strengthen the trouch- 
guard in tho evening. ^ Tho resistance of the 
enemy,* said Lord Rjiglan, ^altbougli obstinate, 
was speedily overcome by the impetuosity of our 
troops ; and the pit, which it was desirable to 
retain, was, without tho loss of a moment, con- 
nected with our approacli, and thereby furnished 
protection to the working-party to continue its 
labours without interruption for a considerable 
time. After the lapse, however, of about three 
hours the enemy brought a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry upon the party in advance of the 
pit, into which they retired, and which they 
effisctually defended and maintained ; hut this 
brilliant achievement was not accomplished with- 
out considerable sacrifico of life, and it is most 
painftil to me to have to announce to your lordship 
the death of Colonel Egerton, of tho 77th, who 
was unfortunately killed.’ This gallant officer 
had only 250 men to supxH>rt him in resisting an 
attack not only from the troops in tho rifle-pits, 
hut from a column of 1000 Russians marched 
down upon him from ih€ Malakoff. He saw 


Lieutenant Lempriere fbll by his side he ctoried 
him off to shelter, and then returned te hhi littte 
band, ordered them to pour in a close volley upon 
the advancing Russians, charged with 4he bayone^ 
drove back the enemy, and secured the pit^but 
did not live to hear the thanks of his commander 
or the plaudits of his countrymen. It was one of 
those chivalrous incidents which, occurring from 
time to time during the siege, inspirited the officers 
and troops, somewhat cast down by the dashing 
of their hopes that Sebastopol would soon sur- 
render. There being yet another rifle-pit at this 
place of struggle in front of the Malakoff, it was 
boldly attacked on the morning of the 2lBt by 
a volunteer-party of the 30th regiment, under. 
Lieutenant Walker; it was captured, hut being 
found empty, was filled in with earth, and 
rendered useless ; for, affording as these pits. did 
shelter for a small number of unerring marksmen, 
both parties were anxious that, if not captured, 
they should bo destroyed. 

The Allied fleets, whose services had been so 
seldom in demand during the winter, rendered a 
little aid during this second bombardment; but so 
little, as scarcely to need notice. In addition to 
the foris at tho mouth of the harbour, tho obstacles 
to tho approach of a hostile fleet were increased by 
the number and extent of tho shoals off the coast. 
Nevertheless, on the 13th of April, tho Valorous 
steamed forth to try her guns against the forts; 
she took up a position, and speedily sent a volley 
of shells towards tho town. The Russians being 
taken somewhat unawares, several minutes elapsed 
before they could reply; but Forts Constantino, 
Alexander, and Quarantine, shortly got into play; 
and the Valorous retired, apparently without much 
damage on cither side. This was an evening 
attack, after dark ; and about midnight the Oaffbh 
rclli, French steamer, set forth on a similar 
adventure, and exchanged shots in a similar way 
with the forts. There 'was a sharp contest of 
musketry on that night between tho Russians and 
tho British 28d; and it is possible that the sea- 
attack was intended to take off the attention of 
tho enemy in part from the land-side. The 
naval officers and sailors fretted at enforced use- 
lessness ; they saw their noble Vessels reduced 
practically to mere freight-ships and transports, 
and themselves employed merely as carriers ; 
and they burned for any favourable opportu- 
nity of achieving something which might give 
them name and fame at home. The Valor- 
ous and CaffarslU were followed in their attacks 
by tho Oladiator^ Wrangler^ Furum^ TrSmm^ 
Dauntless^ afid one or two other vessels, on 
different days, or rather nights ; the apparent 
object being, to endeavour to effect some mischief 
to the town and port by shells, , rockets, ^ and 
68-pounder shot, without bringing down iipon 
themselves tho fire of the vast stone forts. On one 
particular night the gun-boat WrangUr steamed 
in slowly, preceded by a boat with, muffled oars 
to take soundings ; the night was daxfc and fog^; 
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and when BD dose to one of the forts that its 
guns could not be directed down upon her, she 
maiptaiued for two hours "a hot fire right into 
the heart of the town. These active labours 
were welcome enough to the small crews of 
the gun-boats engaged ; but there was little for 
the main body of the fleet to do. Steaming 
to and fVo between Kamiesch and Balaklava, 
or Kamiesch and Euyatoria, or between the 
Crimea generally and Constantinople 'or Scutari, 
afforded no opportunity for gaining renown ; and 
the seamen, finding naval achievements to be 
nearly beyond their reach, gladly threw their 
hearts into the working of the sailors’ batteries 
ashore. 

CONTESTS IN MAY: CANHOBEUT’r 
KESICNATION. 

Great was the disappointment felt in England 
and France when the failure of this second bom- 
bardment became manifest Day by day the 
telegraph had been appealed to with an eagerness 
almost fretful, for any indications of success in the 
East; newspapers announced that the besiegers 
liad poured into the beleaguered city shells and 
cannon-balls in thousands, far exceeding those 
of the first bombardment in Octolxir ; they 
recorded the number of tlio guns and positions of 
the batteries belonging to tbo Allies; but April 
advanced to its close, giving no nolo of a capture, 
even of the smallest fort ; and the public became 
erelong painfully aware of the fact, that the Allies 
had expended their vast stonj of siege-material, 
without attaining tlio hoi)cd-for result. The for- 
midable nature of the Russian defences, it is true, 
was suspected, if not accurately known ; for tbo 
dispatches and letters had told of the Flagstafl’ 
Battery as being rather a series of bidterics than 
simply one ; of the Garden Battery mounting three 
tiers of largo ordnanei', sointj of them l»3*incli 
mortars; of the Barrack Battery, so strongly 
armed that almost the whole force of the English 
left attack had to he concentrated upon it ; of the 
Redan presenting two faces, each strong enough 
to resist a siege by a formidable force; of the 
Malakoff, exceeding all the rest in strcngtli, and 
forming the key to the whole position ; of the 
Mamelon, being strengthened each day since its 
occupation by the Russians; of the Ijittlc Redan 
and the Careening Battery — all in addition to the 
powerful batteries and bastions iirotccting the city 
on the south-west side. Still, it was known that 
the Allies, on their part, had enormously increased 
the attack-works ; and a sanguine hope had been 
entertained that the vast preparations of the 
besieged would have been overmatched by those 
of the besiegers. 

This failure of capture was accompanied by an 
increase of danger and loss in other particulars. 
The uppers and miners of the hostile forces were 
each week approaching nearer; the English and 
French trenches advanced concentrically towards 


Sebastopol, while the mines^ galleries, and rifie- 
pits of the Russians advanced outwards; and 
the working-parties thus fi^equently came into 
deadly conflict, even in subterranean excavations. 
Destructive explosive contrivances, called fougasses, 
were often used in such places by the Russians : so 
arranged that if the foot of any enemy trod on one 
of these, an explosive compound became fired, and 
death and wounds resulted. Tlie ‘ parallels’ of the 
besiegers became increased in number, until the 
first, second, and third were headed by a fourth, 
so close to tlic Russian batteries as to render the 
utmost pi'ccaution necessary. Close examination 
Avitli the aid of telescopes, from any spot com- 
manding a suflicient view, revealed this additional 
fact to the notice of the besiegers : that the 
Russians had not onl}’’ extended their defence- 
works out towards the plateau, but that in the 
licart of the town they had constructed earth- 
works ])icrccd for guns, in such a way as to 
maintain a struggle in street after street and 
house after house, sliould the besiegers succeed 
in capturing the outer forts and bastions. Hence 
discussions and speculations arose among the 
oflicers, whether it would be an act of tnio 
licroism or an act of madness to attcmi)t an assault 
or storming. The troops themselves had no doubt 
whatever on this ])oiut: they had been so long 
before tlic beleaguered place, and were exposed to 
so mncli nightly danger in the trendies, without 
a fair elianeo of earning fame for good deeds 
performed in tbo dark, that they would much 
have profoiTcd a dash at tlie enemy, trusting to 
their courage to acliicve some noteworthy result. 
The commanders, however, feeling the heavy 
res])onsibility jdaced upon tlicm, and incasiiriiig 
the probable future by tbo exj)erience gained in 
tlio past, decided that the hour had not yet come 
for a personal encounter l)etwccn tlio belligerents 
Avithin the fortifierl lines of Sebastopol. Unless 
the ilcfeiices could bo battered in many places, 
and several breaches effected, for the admission of 
several storming-parlies or assaulting columns, the 
success attained Avas not likely to bo conclusive ; 
because tlie distinct forts and batteries on the line 
of <lefence Avcrc so numerous that a destructiA'o 
lire could be concentrated on any ono assaulting 
column, unless <livcrted by similar assaults else- 
Avliere. To effect tlicsc breaches, to bring down 
the earthen defences in a ciTimbling mass, seemed 
indeed a Avork Avitliiii the poAver of the besiegers, 
vicAving the strength of the attack-batteries ; for 
in tlie English left attack alone there w'ere, at this 
period, no fewer than eight batteries varying from 
two to twelve guns each, mostly 32-pounders, with 
a few 8-iiich and lO-inch guns, 10-inch mortal’s, 
and soA'cral 13-inch mortars for special attack 
against the buildings in the city ; Avhile the 
right attack contained twelve batteries still more 
heavily armed than the other, comprising several 
68-pounders among the armament ; and yet, as 
the April bombardment too surely shewed, these 
batteries, mounting about 140 guns and mortars, 
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and the French batteries of, far greater poweri 
failed to bring down the defences of Sebastopol, or 
to open a gap through which the besiegers might 
enter. 

During the bombardment, as well as at preced- 
ing dates, the ridomen rendered signal service, 
shewing in a remarkable way the power of their 
weapon against great guns. This power had to 
some e^ctcnt been appreciated in the Peninsular 
War ; but the intervening period of forty or fifty 
years had brought the rifle to such perfection, 
that both besiegers and besieged had reason to 
be well satisfied with its service at Sebastopol. It 
was found that a rifle-pit was in eflect a battery, 
which, at 600 or 700 yards' distance from a 
battery of laige ordnance, had power to drive 
away the artillerymen from the embrasures at 
which the mouths of the guns appeared ; if tlic 
cannon-battery aimed at demolishing altogether 
the rifle-battery, the other aimed at the gunners 
in the former, and with a success never before 
attained during warfare. In wdiat mode the rifle- 
men joined in the terrible contest, details Imve 
already shewn ; and there is no call for surprise 
that the besiegers should, at all hazards, have 
attempted the capture of the dreaded rifle-pits 
constructed by the Russians, as they did in the 
brilliant affair Avhich cost the life of Colonel 
Egerton. In truth, it may be saul that the 
operations of the siege were at this time carric<l 
on nearly as fully by the riflemen as by the 
artillerymen, so continuous were the attacks 
^ aud counter-attacks between the sharpshooters. 
During the last week in April, for mstance, the 
French extended tlieir trenches ulniost close to 
the Flagstaff Battery by means of the ^ sap,’ a very 
perilous kind of digging or excavating, in which 
the sappers must work on tlieir knees, with a 
screen of some kind hastily fixed up betw^cen them 
and the enemy ; to check the progress of this sap, 
the Russians began to construct rifle-pits in near 
proximity ; and, on the other hand, to check the 
construction of tlicsc pits, the French resolved to 
attack them ; hence, on one particular night, 
there was a battle of seven horn's’ duration near 
this spot, each side bringing up reinforcements, 
and each side losing several hundred men in 
killed and wounded. The siege received, from 
such incidents as these, characteristics rarely 
if ever exhibited by earlier sieges ; for, if in no 
former siege such great guns had been used, it 
is equally true that none had presented such 
rifle-practice. 

May opened bright and cheerful ; a genial 
warmth and a blue sky did what weather could 
do to inspirit tho besiegers; but the results of 
their labours in the preceding month wore not so 
flattering as to foreshadow a successful future. If 
the Allies sought to know how the Russian defences 
had borne the fire, they obtained for answer a 
confirmation of a doctrine much insisted on by 
modem engineenH-that earthworks are stronger 
works of stone ; for idthough 68-pounder 

shot penetrated ten or .tKelve^ 
ramparts of the Redan and. the MalaJioff i. yieV ^ 
those ramparts werojtwenty to thi^ feet ^cb, 
the shot buried themselves in thp ceoaife 
mass without necessarily effecting a. breach in 
the continuity. If they inquir^ whe&er the 
strengthened fire of the besiegers had interfexed 
with the communication by the Rui^ans between 
the northern and southern sides of Sebastopol, 
they found that although,* on one particular day, 
a bridge of boats across the great harbour h^ 
been shot away by heavy cannon, the next, day 
displayed to view a new bridge of. boats, con- 
structed in a different spot. If they asked 
themselves whether the Russians exhibited less 
personal devotion to their czar than before, vUie 
answer was no less decisive ; for those troops won 
tlio admiration of the besiegers arrayed against 
them. A French officer, describing one of .the 
terrible conflicts in tho trenches and rifle-pits, 
said: ‘ Wo cannot help admiring those fine 
fellows. I commanded during that night a work- 
ing-party, and saw upwards of twenty killed on 
the spot, whilst creex>ing on all-fours to i^ertain 
what wo Avere doing in our works. They were 
killed, the moment they were discovered ; and 
scarcely had they breathed their last, when 
others undertook the same perilous mission. 
Their devotcdiicss is beyond all praise.* 

The month of May, we have said, opened with 
this state of aifaii's, this balance of account 
between the besiegers and tho besieged. Although 
the furious bombardment could not bo continued, 
through tho failure of ammunition and the wear- 
ing of the cannon, yet the hostile encounters did 
not cease for a single day ; if there Avas infrequent 
firing of great ordnance, there were sharp contests 
of musketry and rifles. On tho 1st of the month 
tho French achieved a gallant manoeuvre. As an- 
nounced by telegraph to London, it was described 
simply thus: ‘•A sharp engagement took place 
on the night of tho 1st of May ; the whole of the 
Russian rifle-pits Avero taken, cigtit light mortars, 
"and 2(X) prisoners ; ’ while General Canrobert’s 
telegraphic message to Paris told that, ^ The enemy 
had strongly connected his works, and with lodg- 
ments in front of the Central Bastion was a work 
of counter-approach, with a double enc€int<^ and 
very strong; wc stormed it, and maintained 
ourselves there under a very heavy lire^ and Jhavo 
definitely established ourselves: we took from 
the enemy eight small portable mortars . which 
were inside.’ The Central Bastion, it will : be 
remembered, was on the south-west Side of 
Sebastopol, attacked only by the French,, and 
far distant from the English works. It I4>pear8 
that, shortly before this date, the Russians had 
constructed a work of counter-approach between 
this bastion and the French siege-works^ emriosh 
ing a large place ^armesy and greatly increasing 
the defensive strength of that part of ^ibe rity* 
Oanrobert, perceiving that this position .arpuld .1^ 
vexy important to whoever mig^t h<dd l^lvcd 
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cn'A'^ptete. At ten o’elcksk at ni^t on the Ib% 
the Fratteh' otlhmeno^^ atiacky organised by 
Qeni^nil iPellssier, and conducted by General de 
SdleSi Several battalions urere formed in two 
coluAins^ the right headed by General de la Motte- 
roug^i Ihe left by General Bazaine, The attacking* 
party did not seek for darkness, but advanced 
by the full light of a brilliant moon. Motterouge 
rushed on the enemy's work with the bayonet, 
scarcely firing a shot, and drove the Russians out 
of it by a direct attack ; while Bazaine, getting 
round to the flank of the work, repulsed a body 
of the enemy there stationed for its defence ; the 
Russians escaped pi*ecipitately into the town, 
leaving behind them many dead and wounded, 
and eight small mortars. This advantage gained, 
the French proceeded expeditiously to make the 
most of it. The work was, in effect, a series of 
rifle-pits, so connected as to form an intrenchinent 
of considerable length ; and the French engineers, 
by much labour among the earthworks, converted 
these pits into a portion of their own lines of attadk 
— but under gftat difficulties ; for the cannon of 
the garrison, as soon as the Russian infantry had 
got clear of the spot, poured out a tremendous 
fire upon the French working-parties ; requiring 
to be met by the utmost coolness and steadiness, 
and by a fire in return from such of the French 
batteries as were in positions to command the 
spot. The French, however, were cc[iial to the 
exploit they had undertaken ; and by diiyliglit 
had secured themselves in their new position. 

Not witliout another bravo struggle, however, 
did the defenders abandon a post wliicli had much 
importance in relation to the general defences on 
this side of the town. On the afternoon of the 2d, 
a body of Russians, estimated at from 2000 to 3000 
strong, was seen by the English to assemble in 
an open place behind the Flagstaff Battery, whence 
they made a bold and desperate sortie against 
the French near the Central Bastion, with a liopc 
of regaining the works lost during the night. 
The place was defended at the moment by two 
battalions and three companies only, who were 
completely overwhelmed by the musketry and 
sudden approach of the Russians, many of whom 
leaped the parapets and engaged in a hand-to- 
liaud contest. Other French battalions quickly 
arrived ; and then was presented a renewal of the 
scene of the preceding night — infantry engaged in 
fierce conflict in and near the work, while the great 
guns of the batteries on either side joined in the 
m^l6e. After a display of great soldierly qualities 
on both sides, the Russians finally retrcate<l into 
the town; leaving the French in a stronger position 
than- they had occupied in the month of April. 
The contests, lost among so many others during 
the sie^; - were little less than battles in their 
diiraeter ; for Oanrobert acknowledged a loss 
of tieetiy SOO in killed and wounded, including 
twenty-two officers ; while it was supposed that 
the^ tMfidan loss, including prisoners, mnst have 
neai^^vxtA^hed 2000. ^The space both within and 


without the contested work* streirn with the 
dead and wounded, mingled up with a disordered 
assemblage of garments, arms, accoutrements, 
cannon-balls, and disrupted batteries and gabions; 
but the human portion of the wreck, living and 
dead, was so great, that Ganrobert and Ostta- 
Sacken found it necessary to agree to a few hours’ 
truce, to bury their dead and remove the wounded. 
Canrobert issued a glowing ^ order of the day/ 
thanking his army for wdiat they had achieved ; 
and, judging from the result as well as from the 
details of the struggle, the capture of the place was 
sufficiently important to justify congratulation ; for 
the Russians eagerly endeavoured afterwards to 
efiect a recapture, but without success. Gortcha- 
koff, in his dispatch, acknowledged the loss of 
the outworks, but dwelt on the effect 6f his cannon 
in preventing a further advance of the enemy, and 
on the annoyance inflicted by his ^smoke-balls’ 
on the enemy in the pits and trenches ; he 
estimated the strength of the French attacking- 
party on the night of the 1st at 10,000 men ; but 
according to Canrobert’s dispatch the number 
must have been much smaller. 

If the Russians suffered a loss on the first two 
days of the month, they manifested no diminution 
ill activity ; for they made so many sorties, and 
opened so many cannonadings, during the following 
weeks, that tbc besiegers became virtually the 
besieged. Tlio second bombardment by the, 
English and French was completely ended: the 
batteries rendered occasional service only during 
the isolated contests ; and thus the Russians 
had time and opportunity to plan their partial 
attacks and sallies. On the night of the 5th, 
they boldly assaulted the advanced parallel of 
the British right attack, some of them leaping 
into tlic very trenches ; but a few detachments 
of the 30tli and 49th regiments speedily expelled 
them. On the night of the 9th, again, the Russians 
kept the besiegers on the alert for many hours. 
They made two serious assaults on the British 
trenches nearly in the same spot as on the 5th : 
these were, however, met and repulsed without 
much difficulty; but on the following night the 
enemy opened a powerful fire on the trenches, 
without approaching very near ; and then ensued 
the musket-firing of hostile columns, the cheers 
of the British, the yell (tho ‘ Inkcrmann screech') 
of the Russians, the flashing light from small- 
arms along a line a mile in length, the retreat 
of the Russians, the opening of the Russian 
batteries to cover that retreat, and the counter- 
fire of tho British and French batteries. Thus 
for two or three hours in the dead of night did 
glaring flashes and deafening soundk tell of the 
horrors of war. Nothing daunted by their repeated 
failures, the Russians made another sortie on the 
next night, the 1 1th, in tho midst of darkness, 
storm, and wind — a llstvourite combination with 
them on such occasions. They selected the British 
left on this occasion, instead of the right, upon 
whidi they moved forward in two columns along 
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tlxe Woronzow Road ; tho advanced sentries retired 
16 give the alarm ; and the trench-guard, under 
- Oaptain Edwards of the 68th, presenting a deter- 
mined front, speedily repelled tho attack, with 
the loss, however, of tho gallant Edwards. Like 
many others during the same month, it was a 
short but sharp struggle ; for the Russians leaped 
the parapets, and engaged at close quarters with 
those defending them. Nothing is more certain 
than that, throughout these sudden assaults, the 
Russians were more numerous than tho British 
at the points attacked, and that had there been 
any failure in the steadiness and self-relianco of 
tho latter, tho trenches might speedily have 
changed possessors: the French, in like manner, 
did not stop to measure numbers on such occa- 
sions ; but it was tho fate of the British, owing 
to tho smallness of their force, to bo always in the 
minority; and the men thus became accustomed 
to confront five or ten limes their own number, 
Svith an nnliesitating confidence in the power 
to render a good account of their work. In 
GortchakofTs dispatch or diary dated May lltb, 
there appeared a few words noticing an attack 
of the Russians on tho British works in front of 
tho Mamelon, ending thus : ‘ The enemy withdrew 
in great haste, abcandoniiig their guns, many of 
which wo spiked.* No such achievement finds 
record in any English account. 

• It was the lot of the French chiefly to bear 
tho brunt of these nightly assaults during tho 
second half of the month of May. At one time 
the Flagstaff Battery, at another the Central 
Bastion, at another tho Quarantine Battery, or a 
new work called the Schwartz Redoubt, Avoubl be 
the point at which the Russians would sally forth 
and attempt, if not to capture, at least to injure 
tho works of the besiegers ; or, instead of making 
a sortie, they would concentrate a fire of grape- 
shot on the French working-parties in the trenches. 
If the night ■were darker or more Icmpcstuous 
than usual, the besiegers displayed additional 
vigilance, knowing from experience tliat it w^as 
likely to bo demanded ; and not uiifrequently 
it happened that at three distant points — ^the 
Quarantine, the Flagstaff, and the Redan Batteries, 
these harassing skirmishes Avere occurring at the 
same instant. 

Standing out in marked prominence among tho 
events of tho month, were the fierce and sangui- 
nary contests between the French and Russians 
on the nights of tho 22d and 23d — struggles which, 
under any other circumstances, would have been 
deinominatcd battles. The’ Russians, smarting 
under tho defeat of the 1st and 2d of May, and 
weU appreciating the importance of the position 
then gained by the besiegers, had since been 
watching for any opportunity of recapture : they 
thought such an opportunity offered about three 
weel^ afterwards, and took their measures accord- 
ingly. The plan apparently comprised the con- 
struction of neW lines of counter-approach near tho 
Quarantine Battery, and the connecting of these 


lines with the Centre! Bastiion by^a gabiohaito or 
parapet of gabions in such a way as ki enokM a 
Ifkvge place dParmes exterior to the fttnner defences 
of the town, commaiidinfif the flank of the French 
works. Silently did they begin this vast work on 
the night between the 21st and 25Sd, bringing large 
bodies of men to labour at various spot* When 
daylight revealed this design, the French com- 
mander saw at once that Buoh a work must not 
be permitted to advance; and he arranged wi& 
General do Salles a jdan whereby this new position 
might not only bo conquered, biit turned against 
the Russians themselves. General Pat£ was in- 
trusted with tho adventure ; which comprised 
one attack, headed by General Beuret, on the new 
ambuscades near tho Quarantine; and another, 
headed by General do la Motterouge, on similar 
ambuscades at the Cemetery, somewhat nearer 
the Central Bastion. By making these two attacks 
simultaneously, it was hoped that the ambuscades 
or advanced-works might bo taken, as well as the 
gabionades connecting them. Atjiino o’clock in 
the evening of the 22d, two strong bodies of French 
set fortli on the service; and as tho Russians — 
whether to finish their works, or expecting an 
attack — were also in large force, it soon became 
evident tfiat a determined struggle was at hand; 
indeed, the French estimated tho Russians at 
twenty-six battalions. The battle was terrible. 
During tho whole night did the contending forces 
dispute inch by inch of tho ground; the ambus- 
cades and gabionades, now mastered by tlie 
French, now regained by the Russians, became a 
scene of smoko and blood: sheets of fire were 
vomited forth by the ranks of iiifantrj’', each flash 
giving aim to the volley next succeeding. No 
less than five times did the ambuscades near the 
Quarantine cliango owners during this fierce night, 
tlie bayonet being here the chief weapon employed. 
When morning dawned, the left attack was found 
to have been successful ; tho Russians had retreated ; 
and the Froneh engineers, installing themselves 
within the gabionade, soon added that to the 
number of important positions ocoupied by them. 
On the right, however, tho success was less decisive ; 
tho contest had been so deadly, that the French 
engineers could not advance to strengthen that 
which the fighting-parties had gained; and the 
finish of the work had yet to be looked forward 
to. During this night, tlio musket, rifle, and 
bayonet were tho weapons by which the conquests 
and reconquests of the ambuscades and rifle-pits 
were effected ; but tho distant spectators, . the 
English officers and journalists — ^for the journalists 
were always fully awake at such moments-^ 
assembled on Gathcart’s Hill, were most impressed 
with the artillery. The French, knowing /^at 
large reserves of Russians were colleoted to aid 
in the defence of their new works, began vrith a 
tremendous cannonading from many : ai: thciir 
batteries, to scatter these bodies and to .detract 
the attention of the Boasian generals, The en^my, 
never backward on each occasions^ speedily got 
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all the MUttem and western batteies into plaj^ 
and tbcjc. part in, flie horrid concert^ which was 
streng^n^ at intervals by the explosion of two or 
threa ntnall* magaaineSk Even the bombardment 
of the previous month had scarcely produced 
a more dii^ening roar. Prince Oortchakoff, 
dosoribing this, night’s worh, said : ^ When our 
men were about to resume the continuation of 
these works (trenches of counter-approach from 
the Central lotion to the Cemetery),* the enemy 
attacked this point vigorously with seventeen 
battalions, besides reserves. A most determined 
combat was kept up during the whole night; 
charges with the bayonet were repeatedly made ; 
our troops, twelve battalions strong, fought heroi- 
cally, and the affair terminated by the enemy 
being driven back with very considerable loss. 
Unhappily, the loss on our side was also very 
great; we had 2500 men put hors de cofnbat. The 
success with which this attack was repulsed lias 
heightened the spirits of the garrison, and shewn 
the enemy h^w dangerous it would be to try 
to assault the fortifications of Sehasto])ol,’ This 
dispatch was singularly silent concerning the 
French success on the western of the two attacks ; 
and so far from the forces being much in favour 
of the French, Lord llaglaii, in a hrief dispatch 
relating to the day*s proceedings, stated that ‘ the 
French were assailed by vastly superior immbers.* 
This much is certain, that the right attack of the 
French was a failure — ^they having been over- 
powered by the tremendous fire, of ordnance as 
well as of small -arms, brought by the enemy to 
bear on that point. 

Daylight on the 23d arrived, and with it a 
determinsition on tho part of the French to com- 
plete the work only partially performed on tho 
preceding night. General Lc Vaillant, as evening 
approached, was directed to organise t\vo bodies ; 
one under General Coustoii, to secure the ]iositioTi 
already gained; and the other, under General 
Daval, to conquer the other i^osition. At the 
same hour as before, nine o’clock, they set forth, 
attacked the enemy with great fierceness, bore a 
terrible fire of grape-shot unmoved, and succeeded 
in setting their engineers to work in securing the 
new conquest ; making tho gabionade protect the 
French instead of the Russians, atul directing the 
fire of tho rifie-pits or ambuscades against the 
Russiani) instead of the French. This was not 
all; for the routed enemy, bewildered the 
fleriseness of tho attack, fled in great disorder, and 
some of them failed to regain the spot from which 
they had sallied ; throwing away their anns, they 
fled towards another bastion, with the French 
closely pursuing and firing at thorn. By the time 
these fagitives, or such of their number as had 
surmounts the danger, had regained the town, 
the Frendhi had penetrated flirther into the Russian 
lipes dutn the Allies had ever before ventured, 
and a wit|idrawal was deemed desirable. Before 
dohig fp, however, they discovered a new batteiy 
behmii dibtei^work previously unknown to them ; 


they speedily set to work^ spiked the guns, over- 
turned them, knocked off the truimioiii^ chipped 
the spokes of the carriage-wheeU, p^ed down the 
breast-work, emptied the gabions, - sevef^ and 
emptied the sand-bags, and then returned safely 
to their trenches, carrying off some small cohom 
mortars with them. Tho achievement was ve^ 
brilliant, and completely successful. 

Licutcnaut-coloncl llamlcy, who estimates the 
Russian loss on these two terrible nights at not 
less than COOO in killed and wounded, was per- 
mitted by the French authorities to visit the scene 
of conflict during the hours of daylight intervening 
between the two struggles ; and his description 
shows to what a state the once peaceful Cemetery 
must have been reduced. This enclosure, in a green 
hollow at the head of Quarantine Bay, was filled 
with small stone-crosses and gravc-stoues, behind 
wddeh the musketeers and rificiiien had crouched 
on tho preceding night ; there had been desperate 
hand - to - liaiid contests, too, among the graves. 
The north-eastern wall was not more than 100 
yards distant from the town ; and between the two 
were the Russian ambuscades or rifle-pits, strongly 
formed of earih and gabions, and capable of 
accommodating about a dozen riflemen each. The 
Russians had been driven from the Cemetery, and 
frum some of the j>its ; hut they remained in 
others, ready for a renewed struggle on the 
following night. 

The French dispatch recording these struggles 
of the 22d and 23d of May, and the burial-truce 
that took ])lacc on the 24th, was signed by 
the name of ‘ rdissior,* marking an important 
change wliich occurred about that period in 
the command of the French army. Whether 
the emperor was dissatisfied witli the manage- 
ment of the siege by Caurobert, and caused 
his opinion to be quietly made known to that 
general ; or whether Ganrobert felt that he did 
not possess the experience necessary for the 
command of a great army; or whether the 
state of his health were such as to render it 
jiecessary for him to be relieved from a portion 
of the responsibility weighing on him — were 
questions much discussed at the camp and in 
France ; but there could he but one opinion of 
the excellent spirit that marked Canrbbert’s 
conduct on the occasion. On the 16th of May 
he wrote thus to the government : ‘ My shattered 
health no longer allowing me to continue in the 
chief command, my duty towards my Sovereign 
and my country compels me to ask you to transfer 
tho command to General Pelissier, a skilful and 
experienced leader. The army which I leave him 
is intact, hardened to war, full of ardour and 
confidence. I beseech the Emperor to leave me a 
soldier^ place as commander of a simple division.’ 
The Minister of War replied on the same day : 
‘The Emperor accepts your resignation. He 
regrets that your health has suffered ; he con- 
gratulates you upon tho sentiment which makes 
you ask to remain with the army, where you 
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shall have the command^ not of a division, but 
of\lii6 corps of General Pelissier. Transfer the 
cUef command to that General.’ The curt style 
of these communications arose from their being 
merely brief telegraphic messages. On the 19th, 
Canrobert made over the command to his suc- 
cessor, and in the course of an address to his aimy 
he said : ^ General Pelissier, Commander of the 
First Corps, assumes from this day’s date the cliief 
command of the army in the East. The Emperor, 
by placing at your head a General accustomed to 
great commands, grown old in war and in the 


camp, hBs wish^ to give you an .additional proof 
of his solicitude^ and to prepare /still 'morq^ 
successes which, believe me, shcjciiy your 

energetic perseverance. In leaving ine/ewted 
position where ciroumstances and wiU^ ot the 
Sovereign had placed me, and where you 'main- 
tained me in the midst of severe trials by jj;bur 
w'arlike virtues and that confiding devotion with 
which you never ceased to Iionour nie, 1 do hot 
separate myself from you ; the happiness of taking 
a closer share in your glorious fatigues and your 
noble labours has been granted to me, and it is 
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together, under the skilful and firm guidance of 
the new Commander-in-chief, that wo will continue 
to fight for France and for tho Emperor.’ 

The feeling of a gallant and true soldier marked 
the mode in which Canrobert made tliis transfer 
of power from himself to another ; for he w'cnt 
back immediately to the command of the same 
corps d’arm^e, the 1st, whicli he had headed 
under Marshal St Amaud in tho earlier months of 
tho war, and which Pelissier had since held. Tho 
whole weight of tho siege on the French side, from 
the day of the fiank-march to nearly the end 
of May, had devolved upon him ; during which 
time he had had to support his troops under 
much Buffering and disappointment, although not 
defeat. It was a graceful act to appoint one of 
his own generals to succeed him ; shewing that, if 
he felt the weight of his duty too heavy, he had 
no narrow jealousies where tho interests of the 
French army were concerned. Canrobert raised 
rather than lowered himself in public estimation 
by an aot which would sorely have tried the 


vanity of many men positions of 

authority. 

The general thus placed in command of the 
French forces before Sebastopol, Aimable Jean 
Jacques Pelissier, had seen more active service 
than Canrobert, and had in his oomposition 
something more of the rough and stem soldier. 
He sprang irom an Irish family long settled in 
France, and was bom, tho son of a soldier, near 
Rouen in 1796. Accustomed to a military life 
from childhood, he rose through all tho gradations 
of rank up to that of chef d’etat major, which 
appointment was conferred upon him in 1849. 
From that year his services were always in 
active request, and his promotion rapid. He 
served under* Bugeaud in Algeria as lieutenant- 
general ; engaged in repeated contests with 
Abd-el-Kadcr and his wanderings tribes; rese 
to the rank of colonel in 1843$ defeateid the 
Kabyles in the interior; and t^k part with 
Bugeaud and Gavaignac in an encounter which 
ended in the defeat of a Moorish army linidcr 
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Ifiiley^Abdemilnnan, the emperor of Morocco. 
F^tsier Wtui i6oncemed in 1846 in d deed which 
excited ^eat hotinr in Europe, the suffocating of 

1 1100 Arabs in a cave during a contest 

with the French ; Soult, Montalembert, and Noy, 
in the Chamber of Peers, all condemned his 
conduct ; but Bugeaud defended him, character- 
ising the proceeding as one of the unintended 
tragedies of war ; and Pelissier was promoted. lie 
was made gener^ by Louis Napoleon in 1851, and 
left Algeria on the last day of that year. After 
St Arnaud’s death, Pelissier accepted a divisional 
command in the army of the Crimea, after 
having spent forty-one years in service during a 
life of fifty-nine. Ganrobert had been respected 
by Lord Rtiglan for his conciliating and generous 

1 disposition : it remained for the stemer soldier to 
; try his fortune in a similar position of divided 

1 command with an ally. 

1 

1 

THlRl) BOMBARDMENT: CAPTCTRE OF 
TUB M A M E L 0 N, ETC. 

If Pelissier assumed the ofllce of Frencli 
geueral-in-chicf under circumstances of heavy 
responsibility, there were, on the other hand, many 
advantages placed within his reach ; for the 
French army received important augmentations 

I about this period. A large reserve of French 

1 troops, at Mcoslak near Constantinople, had been 

1 reviewed by the sultan on the 12th of May, and 
• had embarked for the Crimea a few days after- 
1 wards : 30, WO picked troops, under Generals 
Aurell, Herbilloii, and llegiiault de St Jean 
d’Angely, including 1000 cuirassiers and 7000 of 
the Imperial Guard. This splendid reinforcement, 
an army in itself, raised the number of French 
troops in the Crimea to nearly 120,000. At this 
same time, too, tlie British, repairing the ravages 
of the winter, had restored their army to its old 
number of 30,000 ; the Turks had 50,000 at 
Eiipatoria and other places in the Crimea ; while 
the Sardinian contingent of 15,000 had just 
arrived. Thus the Allies had more than 200,000 
troops in the Crimea at the end of May ; and 
as these oould not all ho advantageously employed 
in the siege, the generals held many councils of 
war for the planning of expeditions to otlicr 
quarters, the Baidar Valley, Kerteh, &c. ^Vhat 
were the results of these expeditions, the next 
Chapter will shew. So far as concerned Pelissier, 
much was expected from him ; lie had not the 
j courtesies and frank qualities of Canrobert ; nor 
/ was he, on the other hand, credited with the 
/ qualities of a great military commander ; but he 
/ bore a reputation for daring, fertility of invention, 

^ and indomitable courage: it was ho who had 
planned the attacks of May 1st and 2d, when 
Ganrobert was in command; it was he who 
planned those of May 22d and 23d, when in 
ooiamand himself; and it was from him that 
the French expects a repetition of bold tactics 

and manoeuvres. Under the new^ ijuraDgement^ 
Canrobert and Pelissier changed places, while 
Bosquet retained his old command of the army of 
observation overlooking the Tchernaya. 

The Russians, at that period, maintained their 
position with an immovable firmness it is impos- 
sible not to admire. A steam-boat, the JE/borug,’ 
plied between the southern and northern shores 
of the liarbour, carrying over each day, or perhaps 
many times each day, the dead and the' wounded 
to the cemeteries and hospitals protected by the 
northern forts ; and other steamers were inces- 
santly crossing, bringing countless stores of guns, 
mortars, shot, shell, powder, and other munitions 
of war, to the south side from the north, whither 
they ha<l been brought in immense convoys from 
Perekop, Simferopol, Kcrtch, and other parts of 
the Crimea. A letter appeared in the Austrian 
Militar Zeitimg^ written from Sebastopol about this 
period, which bears upon it a stamp of authen- 
ticity. The writer said: ‘Tho southern side of 
our town has suffered most severely, and is scarcely 
to bo recognised. Five hundred houses have been 
totally destroyed, and grass is growing on their 
ruins. The beautiful theati^ no longer exists. 
Though the other districts of the town arc not so 
much damaged, yet there is not a single house 
to be seen which docs not bear manifest traces 
of the bombardment. The streets are everywhere 
ploughed up by shot, and the pavement is totally 
destroyed ; wliilo at every comer stand whole 
pyramids of the enemy’s cannon-balls and ex- 
ploded shells, which were regularly collected before 
the opening of each day’s fire. In many streets 
five or six such pyramids are to be scon, each of 
them from eight to ten feet high. Tlie streets are 
filled with people, and crowds of children run to 
and fro, assisting at the construction of barricades. 

The greatest activity prevails in the harbour of 
Ekatcrin (Artillery Bay), where cannon-balls, 
powder, fascines, sacks, and provisions are landed 
in astounding quantities, as they are forwarded 
from the north orii forts.’ 

Such was the state of affairs in and near 
Sebastopol when the month of Juno opened : 
the besiegers and the besieged each marvelling at 
the enormous preparations made by the other, 
and each looking forward with a mingled feeling 
of hope and fear to the result. A few events 
of minor importance occurred ou the first five 
days of the montli ; but it was on the 6th that 
a real step in udvanco was made by the h6siegei*s. 
Before that day, preparations only were being 
made — on one occasion a mine would bo exploded 
in the Russian works; on another, a row of 
cases filled with explosive compoundis would be 
discovered, just beneath the ground where the 
l>esiegers would be likely to tread — ^but all knew, 
or suspected, that something of greater magnitude 

Tv*as at hand. 

None of the various attacks on the defence- 
works of the Russians, during the siege, wore 
better conceived or more fully carried out than 
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those of the Gth, 7th, and 8th of Juno : there was 
a completeness about them, shewing that they had 
been well considered by Pelissier, Raglan, and 
Omar Pacha, in the council of war which preceded 
them* The stages of the proposed plan were these 
—that the renewed bombardment, the third, 
should be commenced on the afternoon of the 
6th ; that it should be maintained by all the siege- 
batteries .until the whole margin of Sebastopol, 
from Careening Bay in the north-east to Quaran- 
tine Bay in the south-west, was enveloped in 
sheets of fire from the guns ; that when the firing 
should have become so hot as to attract all the 
attention of the Russians, three attacking-])artics 
should set forth at a given signal, and capture 
three distinct defence-works of the enemy; that 
the northernmost of these three assaults, on the 
right, managed by the French, should he directed 
against the ‘Ouvrages Blancs,’ White Works, or 
Sapoune redoubts; that the sccon<l or middle 
assault, also conducted by the French, and sepa- 
rated from the former by the hollow of the 
Careening Ravine, should he against the Mameloii; 
while the southern or left, undertaken hy the 
English, should have* for its object the Quarries in 
front of the Redan, separated from the Mameloii 
by the Karabelnaia Ravine. Tlicse three ])ositions, 
if conquered, would greatly aid the progress of 
the besiegers ; for the White Works would enable 
them to command Careening Bay and the north- 
east part of the Karabelnaia suburb ; the Mameloii 
would enable them to confront the Malakolf ; 
while the Quarries would furnish them with a 
base of operations available against the Redan. 
The two ravines separating these three assaulting 
bodies .would, it was foreseen, inconveniently 
isolate the attacks; but, on the otlicr hand, they 
would afford cover for reserved troops, ready to 
aid the attacking columns at any moment of 
exigency. 

On a formidable scale, truly, did tlic tliird 
bombardment commence. More than 450 laigc 
guns and moj’tars opened their murderous mouths 
at once, nciirly 300 belonging to the French, and 
the rest British. Spectators may employ the 
words roar, thunder, deafening, to convey a notion 
of the liorrid din maintained by such instniments 
of mischief ; hut all verbal description must fail 
here. Nor is it more easy to realise the condition 
of a beleaguered city at such a time, when missiles 
are rushing by thousands into every part of the 
town as well as tlio fortifications, and when no 
one can tell whether the roof which covers him 
or the barrier behind which he is working, may 
be shattered in an instant. The firing began by 
daylighl^ that the aim might the more correctly 
be taken; but *tho sight increased in awful 
grandeur as night supervened. The Russians 
appear to have been taken by surprise; for, as 
though appalled by the fierceness of the fire, they 
^did not reply with any vigour until after the lapse 
""of a considerable time. When, however, their 
guns and gunners were in readiness, the booming 


of shot and bursting of shells on both sides became 
terrific. The niCval brigade in front of the Redan, 
commanding batteries of the lai^e^ guns, was 
especially conspicuous for the intensity of .ite fire. 
Hour after hour passed in this way : the officers 
collecting in groups on all the commanding spots, 
and watching the destructive conflict as long as 
any daylight remained. Night came on, and 
with it a slackening though not cessation of the 
cannonade. Daylight on tho morning of the 7th 
exhibited the Redan spotted with many gaping 
wounds, the embrasures shapeless, and the parapet 
disordered and disrupted by fifteen hours of heavy 
firing. The Russians had become used to such 
visitations, however ; knowing that a few hours’ 
labour would restore those simple but formidable 
earthworks, they did not shrink from their posi- 
tions. Tho cannonade was maintained around 
the whole extent of the attack-works, according 
to ]>rcvious arrangement ; but the firing on the 
south and west of Sebastopol was much less fierce 
and continuous than that on the east and south- 
east ; nor w'as the Russian fire equal in intensity 
and vigour to that of the besiegers. As afternoon 
approached, the cannonade became more furious 
than ever, and so continued until the moment 
arrived when the commanders determined on 
making the threefold assault by infantry. Mea- 
sures liad in the meantime been taken to bring 
the troops into the requisite i^ositions ; various 
divisions of Bosquet’s corps d’arm6e arrived from 
distant parts of the plateau ; and tw’^olve battalions 
of Turks advanced from their camp, about 
midway hetw eeu Balaklava and ^ tho front.* The 
duty intrusted to the ^furks consisted partly in 
aiding the French in the intended attacks, but 
ju'iiicipally in defending the posts on the heights 
ojiposite lukcrmann, during tho absence of tho 
French and English from that quarter, or in 
foniiing a reserve in case the fortune of the day 
should place tlic French in need of reinforcement. 
Every one, according to liis duties, prepared for a 
jnoiiiciituus crisis in the history of the siege. 

Intense was the anxiety in the camps as the 
hour for the assault approached. Although the 
plan liad been divulged only to a few, the secret 
gradually leaked out ; and all tho officers not espe- 
cially engaged hastened to their fiivuurite look-ou^ 
iDathcart’s Hill, commanding a view of the Russian 
works attacked hy the British, and some of those 
attacked by tho French. Lord Raglan took up 
his position on the edge of the hill nearest the 
enemy ; while General Pehssior stationed himself 
at the» Victoria Redoubt, directly in a line with 
the Mamelou and Malakoif, and commanding a 
view of the White Works on Sapoune Hill. The 
two commanders agreed tliat a rocket, sent up by 
Pelissier at the proper moment, should he the 
signal for the advance of all the three attacking 
bodies. At about half-past six, up .went the 
signal, cheers rent the air, and throe bodies of 
chosen troops ruslied forth from their trenches, 
to pass over the exposed ground between the 
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benegcrs and the besieged, and then assanlt the 
worto marked out for capture. In order to give 
clearness to the otherwise complex operations of 
this exciting day, it will bo necessary to keep the 
three assaults quite distinct. Indeed they were 
rendered distinct by the conformation of the 
ground ; for the Karabelnaia Ravine intervened 
between the southern attack on the Quarries 
and the central attack on the Mamclon ; wdnle 
the Careening Ravine intervened between the 
latter and the northern attack on the White 
Works of Mount Sapoun^ 

Beginning, then, with the southern or loft 
assault. Lord Raglan employed for this service 
detachments from the light and 2d divisions, 
supported at night by the C2d regiment. The 
command of this storming-party was intrusted to 
Colonel Shirley of the 88th, who was at that time 
acting as general officer of the trenches, lie was 
assisted in the arrangements, and guided as to* the 
points of attack and the distribution of the troo])s, 
by Lieutenant-colonel Tylden, directing engineer 
of the British right attack. The Quarries, inter- 
vening between the English trenches and the 
Redan, had been rendered by tlie Russians a 
lodgment very annoying to the hesiegors : their 
capture was a necessary preliminary to that of the 
Redan itself. The distance being short from iJie 
trenches to the Quarries, the 1rooj>s quickly ran 
over the ground, and engaged at once with the 
Russians defending the position. The Quarries 
were on the left slope of the hill crowned by Ihc 
Redan, about midway between that fort and the 
most advanced British trench. Until April, the 
ground at that sj>ot had been occupied merely by 
licaps of loose stones and rubbish ; but after the 
second honibardineiit, seeing the iin])or<ancc of 
the position, the Russians had converted it into 
an advanced intrenclimcnt, x^rotccting the Redan 
at a distance of about 400 yards, and filled it 
with riflemen ; it became, therefore, in character, 
something intermediate between a redoubt and- a 
rifle-pit, although retaining the old name of the 
Quarries. When the troops had hastened over the 
intervening ground, two officers, one of tin? 7(h 
and one of the 88th, were among the first to set 
foot within the parapets, closely follow<jti b}- tlic 
detachments of the 7th, 31st, 34th, 38th, and other 
regiments. The Quarries were found empty ; mid 
thus the British were enabled to commence the 
plan ori^nally agreed upon, which yviis, that some 
of the troops, musket in hand, should keep a watch 
upon the Mamclon, while the rest converted the 
Quarries from a Russian to a British outwortc, by 
reversing the parapets. 

But this first capture of the Quarries Avas a 
slight afiair : to retain possession Avas tlic difficulty, 
as the whole night and the morning of the 8th 
clearly shewed. Ho less than six separate and 
distinct attempts at recapture were made by the 
enemy, repuls^ in eveiy instance with undaunted 
valour, but at the cost of much braA'o blood. The 
English artillerymen, keeping a good look-out, 


watched for the moment when the fire of some of 
the batteries might safely be resumed, so as to 
pour a torrent of shot over the heads of their 
comrades towards the enemy, as a means of 
checking these repeated attacks. The Quarries 
became little less than a sheet of flickering fiame^ 
so sharp and incessant was the fire of musketry 
from within and without. Every embrasure in 
the Redan was more or less damaged by the 
British fire ; Avhile the guns of that formidable 
work could not bo depressed so low as to command 
the Quarries, situated cloAvn in the holloAv in front. 
Til ere were not more tlian 400 British sent out to 
assault the Quarries, and about 600 as a support 
to them during their iiiglit-stiaigglcs ; and this 
small force of 1000 men had to maintain a series 
of attacks througliout the night — now repelling 
a body of Russians emerging from the Redan on 
the one flank, or on the other, and now engaged 
ill a haiid-todiand contest iii the middle of the 
Quarries themselves. At three o’clock in tlic 
iiioming, the British batteries so distracted the 
enemy by a murdci*ous fire, that tho officers and 
men in the Quarries believed, and freely asserted 
afterwards, that they might haA^o entered and 
captured tlie Redan itself, liad they been led on 
to it : one 'Officer crejit up .so close as to ascertain 
that that fort was but slightly defended at the 
moment; and notliing more than a signal was 
Avanted to induce the men to hazard their lives 
on this venture. AVerc this opinion correct, the 
amount of suijsequent loss during the siege Avould 
have been incalculably diminished ; hut it is 
possible that Ijord Raglan was not at the time 
fully aware of the exact state of the case ; or, on 
the other hand, he might have been aware of 
sources of danger not fully to be appreciated by 
those engaged in the struggle : it is at any rate 
certain that, if the Redan Avero not strongly 
inamuMl Avith artillerymen during this night, the 
fatigue-parties Averc numerous and busy, repairing 
the injuries borne by tlie earthworks. It is 
moreover certain, from the relative positions of 
tbc scA'cral Avorks, thiit the Redan could scarcely 
have been held l)y the British so long as tho 
Malakott' remained in tho i)ower of tlie Russians. 
It was formidable only on the outer side, towards 
tlie besiegers ; on the flanks and rear it was 
Aveak, for it there faced other Russian works, 
Avliich Avoukl liavo become fatally hostile from 
the moment when the Redan passed into other 
hands. The ^lalakolF completely commanded 
tho northern flank of this Avork, both from its 
greater elevation, and in the gimtor circuit of its 
embrasures for guns. 

Thus, then, the southern or left assault by the 
Ih'itish against the Quarries fully succeeded ; and 
attention may next bo directed to the French 
operations on the elevation beyond the adjoining 
ravine. The attack and cairturc of the Mamelon, 
the great event of the day, was one of the fiercest 
struggles maintained during the siege, calling forth 
indomitable resolution and fearless braA^ery, r^er 
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Hum tactical or strategical science; It was not 
a night-slaughter with an unseen enemy at an 
unexpected time and place: the troops knew 
what they had to effect, and effected it in a 
gallant spirit. 

From the details given in Felissier's dispatch, 
illustrated by particulars from other quarters, it 
appears that Bosquet, intrusted with the French 
operations, employed the 2d division under General 
Gamou, and the 6th under General Brunet, in 
the attack on the Mamelon. The troops, consist- 
ing of Zouaves, Algerine Rifles, Imperial Guard, 
regiments of the line, and a few Turks of Osman 
Pacha’s division, were divided into two parties, 
one for the attack and the other in reserve. When 
the rocket -signal was given, away rushed the 
troops to attack the formidable redoubt, from 
their camp and trenches in front of that posi- 
tion. Three columns, under General do Wim}>fren, 
advanced to the base of the hill, ascended, and 
carried by storm two advanced trenches and some 
iiitei’mediate rifle-pits. Then did the Mamelon, 
Malakoff) and Redan open a tremendous Are of 
shot and shell upon the besiegers, threatening to 
blow them to atoms ; but the nimble Zouaves con- 
tinued the ascent, followed by the other troops of 
the three ‘columns. The Algerine Rifles speedily 
captured a small battery of four guns ; and 
when this was done, the 60th and the Zouaves 
. rushed up to the foot of the Mamelon. Scaling- 
ladders they had none; but they scrambled up 
the earthen parapet, through the embrasures, 
into the redoubt itself, employing the bayonet 
where the musket was not available ; and being 
now within the fortifleations of the Mamelon, they 
cut down tlie Russian artillerymen as they stood 
at their guns. Colonel de Brancion, of the 50tli, 
the Arst to plant the French eagle within the 
rcdotibt, fell in the hour of triumph, covered with 
wounds. The English officers, looking on from 
Cathcart’s Ilill, could but admire the Zouaves, as 
they were running, climbing, scrambling up the 
slope of the Mamelon ; nor wjis the activity less 
displayed, when the redoubt had been gained, in 
so turning the gabions as to render them protec- 
tive against the Russian Are from the Malakoff 
' and Redan. There w^erc other encountci's, however, 
which the English spectators could not see ; the 
Russians had assembled a strong body of troops 
behind the Mamelon, which the French only 
recognised when they had entered Uie redoubt; 
and these reserves advancing up the ox^posito 
brow of the hill, materially enhanced the diffi- 
culties encountered by the besiegers. The swaying 
masses, now within the redoubt, now on the outer 
slope, now on the town slope, contended inch by 
inch in a bloody struggle ; but tho redoubt and the 
victoiy remained with the l^esiegers. 

The Zouaves nearly rushed upon their own 
destruction after gaining the Mamelon. Seeing 
a saddle-shaped hollow between them and tho 
Malakoff,* and burning with an intense desire to 
mafra this a day ind^ to bo remembered, they 


ran down the nether slope, g^n in hand, and 
then up the ftirthOr slope, nearly to ^e MsJakoff 
itself. This temerity cost them i they had 
received strict orders hot to go beyond the pro- 
tecting parapets of the Mamelon ; ahd' when they 
had rushed to a distance of 400 or 600 ya^ 
their officers, having a misgiving all to ' tho 
result, sent urgent orders for their withdraViral. 
The daring follows then smarted for their bold- 
ness ; for, returning to tho Mamelon in Alii view 
of the Malakoff, they had the Aery mouths of a 
multitude of cannon divccted towards them : as 
a consoquence, the saddle-hollow became strewn 
with the dead and wounded struck down by this 
Acrcc Arc. The Russians, trembling for their 
Malakoff, sent forth a powerful body of troops 
to endeavour to recapture tho Mamelon ; and the 
cannonading and musketry became so murderous 
that, aided by an explosion among the works of 
the redoubt, they compelled the French to retire 
for a while below the brow of the hill. Now was 
the time for Brunet's reserve to advance and 
5 upi)ort the bravo troops thus placed in peril ; 
forming in three columns, they rushed up the hill, 
joined Wimpffen’s brigade, m<ade an ardent and 
sudden onslaught on the enemy, and drove them 
completely and finally from the Mamelon, which 
from that moment remained in the x>ossession of 
the French — after a struggle which, notwithstand- 
ing its severity, had endured only one hour. Then 
did the sappers and engineers set to^work during 
tho night, to re[>air tho damage received by the 
Mamelon redoubt during the attack, and to turn 
the batteries and guns in such a direction that, 
instead of commanding the outer plateau, they 
might direct tlicir Are against the yet more 
formidable Malakoff— the works being afterwards 
designated by them tho Brancion Redoubt, in 
honour of tho officer who had fallen while 
planting the eagle -standard on the conquered 
mound. The English gunners were witnesses 
from a distance to tho fearless dash of tho 
Zouaves against that fort, and strove, by main- 
taining an incessant Are of large ordnance, to 
draw off the attention of the Russian gunners 
from this little band of orientalised Frenchmen. 
The large force of French at tho Mamelon ffiad 
not to bear the same kind of severities as the 
small force of British at tho Quarries; they were 
not disturbed throughout the night hj i^peated 
counter-assaults from the enemy. 

Another and last achievement of. the day has 
now to be told. The right or northern assault 
on the Russian works was directed towai^ the 
redoubts constructed on Mount Sapoune : redoubts 
which did not exist until the close of February, 
and which would not have been construcited but 
for tho untiring activity of the defendeni of the 
city, ever alive to the importance of fortifying, 411 
the available heights on the borderrlatid betwe^ 
tlie besiegers and the besieged.* At half- past 
four on the afternoon of the Ttb,! Generals 
Mayran atid Duloc were ordered to take lip a 
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pqsiti<m. ,on tho rising-ground north of Careening 
Biayine^ and in front of the Sapoune or White 
Worto|, the Yolhynian and SclingUinsk Kcdoubts. 
They hml at thdr service the 3d and 4th divisions 
of the 2d army-corps, Bosquet's ; one brigade of 
Mayran's division was to attack one redoubt, the 
ptW brigade the other redoubt; while Dulac's 
division^ tixe 4th, was held in reserve to advance 
at thp proper moment in support of the attacking 
brigades^ An additional force was posted in the 
ravine, to cut off the retreat of the enemy after 
the csy)ture of the redoubt. At half-past six, 
when Pelissier threw up the rocket as a signal 
to Raglan on the one side and Bosquet on the 
other, the two attacking brigades of Mayran's 
division, one under General de Lavarande and the 
other under General de Failly, rushed forth from 
the French trenches to assault tho two redoubts. 
They hastened over the exposed portion of inter- 
mediate ground, 200 yards to the Volliyniaii 
Redoubt, and 400 to the Selinghitisk ; and herein 
they suffered severely ; for both the redoubts, 
and guns in other positions, opened a dcstinictivc 
fire of grape-shot, sweeping them down In 
considerable numbers: this, however, had been 
foreseen as inevitable, and was not permitted 
for an instant to check the advance of tho troops. 
Arrived at the earthworks of the redoubts, tho 
French leaped in at the breaches and embrasures, 
and immediately came in close encounter with tho 
defenders, musket to musket, bayonet to bayonet, 
sword to sword. The contest was brief ; the 
attack was sudden and hold ; and the Russians, 
unable to maintain a position cut off by the ravine 
from all their other defences, were obliged to 
yield the two redoubts, and flee towards the mouth 
of tho Careening Harbour, whither the pursuers 
could not in safety follow them. The Russians 
attempted to throw a reinforcement into the 
redoubts from the town ; hut a bayonet-charge 
by Mayran's troops fnistratcd this endeavour, 
and tho redoubts remained permanently in the 
hands of tho French, giving them ?in important 
command over the mouth of tho Careening 
Harbour, and a power of establishing a flank- 
fire against the Mamclou and Malakoff Mcaii- 
wliile, a clever manoeuvre was effected hy the 
reserve force: descending the ravine nearly to 
the bay, and then climbing up the right slope, 
they intercepted tho flight of the Russians from 
the redoubts towards tho town^ and thus took 
400 prisoners, including twelve officers. Tho 
command thus obtained by the French over the 
cast or right shore of Careening Harbour was 
attended by another important circumstance : tho 
Russians, during tho winter, had maintained a 
communication between Sebastopol and Inkcr- 
mann by a road winding round the northern 
base of Mount Sa|>oune, close to the Great Harbour, 
and inyidble to tho Allied camp ; but this road 
i^znained no longer tenable when tho heights fell 
into Ihe hands of the French. 

When day fully broke forth on the 8th, with 


tho Quarries, Mamelon, and White Works safely in 
the hands of tho Allies, men had time to breathe, 
and to look round on the busy havoc among them. 
It was found that the small British force had 
suffer^ severely, relatively to its numbers. The 
88th regiment had four officers killed and four 
wouuded ; w'hile the casualties in the other detach- 
ments brought up the numbers to more than 
thirty officers and 350 rank and file. The French 
loss was nearly thrico as large, owing to the 
magnitude of the enterprise undertaken by them. 
While tho French and Russians were bringing in 
their dead, from the space around and beyond the 
Mamelon, tho Russian sliips in the harbour, com- 
manding a rango up Careening Bay to one side of 
tho now lost Mamelon, poured out their broad- 
sides upon the French captors, who also received 
tho fire of a battery, the existence of which was 
before wholly unknown to the besiegers, and also 
the fire of the Malakoff. Ammunition-carts were 
passing to and fro ; ambulancc-vans were con- 
veying away the M^ounded ; reserves of French 
were dotting tho ravines, ready to advance if their 
services were required ; bury ing-par ties of Russians 
were employed at the head of the harbour ; 
sappers and engineers were strengthening the 
works taken hy the Allies on the previous evening ; 
the bombardment was maintained in other quarters 
— all these strange scenes were observable at once. 
Narrators told of an Kiighsh major being blown 
literally into the air by a shell, and falling a 
mere blackened mass ; of another officer having 
his hair singed off by an English shell in his own 
trenches, ignited l)y another shell fired by the 
enemy ; of a sailor who would pop his head above 
the naval battery, in spite of repeated cautions, 
* to sec w]»cre liis shot went and of a Russian 
officer liaving been captured by Corpor.al Quin. 
This last achievement, specially mentioned by Lord 
Raglan in liis cUspatch, was a bold one : during 
the night, when tlic Russians made the attempts 
to recapture the Quarries, a Russian officer very 
bravely advanced at the head of four men ; Quin 
nished forward, levelled one of the men with tho 
but-end of his inusket, bayoneted a second, made 
the remaining two scamper off, and then captured 
the officer — iloiug the whole of this cxtraoitlinary 
work unassisted. 

On tho morning of the 0th a flag of truce was 
hoisted from the Malakoff, ]>roposing a cessation 
of firing while the dead and wounded were being 
collected from the bloody field. This was assented 
to ; and yet tlio Russians, w'ith their too frequent 
departure from the rules of honourable warfare, 
employed the time not merely in the ostensible 
purpose of the truce, but also in strengthening 
the earthworks of their batteries, and in* replacing 
dismounted guns : thereby rendering the truce an 
advantage to them and an injury to the besiegers. 
This rendered the Allied commanders A^ery indig- 
nant; and yet a bnrial-trucc w'as absolutely 
necessary, for at least 6000 men had been killed or 
wounded during the three days. 
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MALAKOFF AND REDAN IJf JUNE — 
THE REPULSE. 

After these exciting and sanguinary contests on 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th of June, a temporary lull 
took place in the proceedings ; not arising from 
any despondency on the part of the besiegers, 
but necessary to the preparations for a yet more 
formidable series of assaplts on the dreaded 
Malakoff and Redan — those fortifications of which 
the Mamelon and Quarries were mere outi)osts. 

On the 9th, after the truce so unfairly observed 
by the enemy, liring recommenced, flashes of guns 
and muskets being observed along various parts 
of the line ; and tlie same thing occurred on the 
, 10th. Nevertheless, the English troops could not 
conceal from themselves that the third bombard- 
ment was nearly over, without a conquest of the 
Malakoff, the Redan, or any of the forts on the 
south-Avest side of the town. Disappointment 
hence ensued ; for the men, succeeding in the 
actual work cut out for them at the Quarries, 
were burning to cflect yet more, by storming the 
works that would have given them entrance 
into the town. Tlie wish was overruled, on 
grounds, doubtless, suflficient to the minds of the 
commanders, but not appre(?iablo by the men. 
All the incidents conspired to shew tliat the 
Russians had been taken by surprise ; and it is 
within the bounds of probability, that although 
the commanders may have been justifiod in the 
limitation of their at lack, a reserve support might 
have enabled the daring troops to maintain the 
positions some of them rcache<l in the Redan 
and Malakoff. Rc this as it may, eight or nine 
days wero employed in incessant preparations 
— by the French in rendering the White Works 
formidable against the ships and strand-batteries 
near Careening Ray, and the Mamelon formidable 
as 1*1 ncAV base of operations against the JMalakoff ; 
by tlie English in rciulcriiig the Quarries the 
first step of a scaling-ladder to load up to the 
Redan; .and by the Russians in endeavouring 
to strengthen the various Avorks Avithin those 
captured by the besiegers. The English, starting 
from the Quarries, cut zigzags to a. new trench 
sixty yards in advance, established a battery 
for guns .and mortars, and obtained the poAver 
of sending shells right into the Redan. As to 
the Russians, they lost between 3000 and ^000 
men during the contests in the first half of 
tlie numth ; but there was a constant stream 
of reinforcements flowing into the Crimea iwd 
Perekop, and thence to Sebastopol across the 
harbour from the northern shore. All parties, 
besi^ed as avcU as besiegers, foresaw that a 
renewal of active operations would soon occur; 
and the 18th of June was the day selected by 
the Allied commanders for a great assault. 

The plan was well conceiA''ed, whatever success 
or failure may have attended it. Pelissder had 
made the Mamdon and the White Works the 




base for a new attack, by arming them with 
powerful artillery, while Raglan had made the 
most of his conquest at the Quarries ; and it was 
considered that, if a new bombar^ent were 
opened along the whole line, the enemy might 1^ 
so distracted as to render an assault practicable, j 
On the 17th of Juno, therefore, the batteries recom- 
mcnced their fcarM roar, crashing and scattering 
the earthworks and buildings of the town with 
their ponderous cannon-balls and shells, nearly 
12,000 in number. When this had continued aU 
d<ay, it was decided that the firing should be 
renewed for two or three hours early on the 18th, 
and tlie assault then m.ado. This assault was to 
consist of no less than seven distinct manenuvres 
or movements, three by the French and four by 
the British. The French, it was agreed, should 
assemble three masses of troops in convenient 
]>ositionfi ; .and at a given signal, these Avere to 
rush forward from their places of concealment, I 
provided with scaling-ladders and all other j 
appliances for an assault, and endeavour to | 
ca])turc the Malakoff and sill the defence-works j 
extending thence northward towards the harbour ' 
— the three masses attacking tliree distinot points 
simultaneously. It was further agreed that the 
English should have four ass.aulting columns, to 
attack the Redan and all the Avbrks extending 
thence Avestward to the Inner Harbour. The 
IMalakoff Jjciug the key to the whole of these 
works Ixmnding the Karabclnaia suburb, the 
English Avero to he guided in their movements 
by (be success of the French. 

The cxtrcirio right .assault by the French was 
unfortunate at the outset, and Avas the princip.al ' 
cause of the Avholo day’s disasters. It failed by ! 
being commenced too soon, and by the depres- ' 
sion among the troops caused hy the death of j 
their loader. General M.ayran’s assigned duty j 
Avas to attack the works between the Malakoff and 
Careening Bay — Avorks not remarkable in them- i 
scIa'cs for strength, but important as flanking the | 
Malakoff on the north-east. The unfprtuiiate 
general, at a given signal, Avas to set out in that 
direction ; one of his brigades, under Colonel 
Saurin, placed in front, and to the right of the * 
M.amelon, was to advance from the Careening i 
Ravine as far as the aqueduct, and carry the ' 

extreme northern intrenehments of the Russian i 
line; Avliilo the other, under General de Failly, in 
the rear and to the right of the Mamelon, was to 
endeavour to carry the Little Redan. Placing him- 
self on ail elevated spot, Folissicr could regiilato the 
niovemcnts of all the French attacking columns; 
and he says in his dispatch: ^Notwithstanding 
the ^obstacles accumulated by the enemy, and 
although the Russians, evidently informed of our i 
plans, were on their guard, and ready to repel any | 
attack, I am inclined to think that if the 'attack | 
could have been made general and instantaneous j 
on the whole extent of the line — ^if there had been t 

a simultaneous action and ensemble in the eifi>rts I 
of our brave troops — ^the object would have been ! 
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achieved. Unhappily, it was not so, and an 
inconceivable fatality caused ns to fail.* The 
first ‘fatality* was an error made by Mayran; 
he mistook the ftise of a shell sent up fh>m the 
Hamolon for the signal to be given by Pelissier, 
and ordered his brigades to advance, at a moment 
when the other attacks wero not yet prepared. 
Saurin^ and De Pailly rushed forward at the 
head of their respective columns; but no sooner 
did the men become visible, in the early dawn 
of a bright June morning, than a most destructive 
fire of shot, shell, and grape poured out upon 
them, not only from the intrenchments intended 
to have been attacked, but also from the north- 
eastern face of the Malakoff, not at that time 
attacked by any other force, and from the 
steamers in the harbour, which at that jmint 
wero enabled to fire up Careening Bay upon the 
French position. One of the missiles struck 
doAvn Mayran ; and the troops, bewildered by 
the tremendous Are and the loss of their leader, 
shrank from the advance. Do Failly, then, on 
Pelissier throwing up the signal that ought to 
have guided Mayran’s movements, advanced with 
his brigade to support the attack; and iCLeneral 
JVAngely, when Mayran’s mistake became known, 
was sent with four battalions of voltigeurs in aid 
— ^but all in vain ; the crushing firo of the 
enemy completely overwhelmed the besiegers 
before they could commence the operattons neces- 
sary for an assault. The men fell in ho^ in front 
of the Russian works, struck down hy grape-shot 
and musketry. It was not a fair hand-to-hand 
struggle with the bayonet, for tlie French could 
not reach the parapets where a personal encountei* 
with the enemy would have occurred. 

Mayran’s failure was fatal to the success of 
General Brunet’s attack; for tlie enemy, so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly freed from the one 
general, were able to turn numerous additional 
batteries on the other. Bnmct, ^^’itll one divisi<ni 
of the 2d corps, prepared all in readiness to 
attack the nortli dank' of the Malakoflj supposing 
that tho other Russian intrenchments on his right 
wore being effectually handled by his brother- 
general. Bitterly he learned his mistake; ho 
found his columns beset with shell and grapo on 
a side he did not expect, and with a severity his 
brave troops wero utterly unable to contend 
against. Tho general himself fell mortally 
wounded by a ball in the chest, and tho com- 
mand devolved upon General Lafont do Villicrs. 
Again and ag4in tho French returned to the 
assault, but each time tho murderous volleys from 
the enemy checked them, paralysed their move- 
ments, thinned their ranks, carried off their 
officers, and dispirited those who still remained. 
There is a parUoular moment, in the. career of 
these terrible storming-parties, when tho personal 
qualities of good soldiers appear in great vigour, 
and work up the men to a high pitch of excite- 
ment— it is when they reach the parapet of tho 
assailed work, and come within arm’s length of 


their opponents; but in Bmnetfs assault, as in 
that of Mayran, the men were 8tagg^^<^ 
checked by the furious fire before this moment 
could arrive. 

Whether the several divisions were really 
unprepared for tho work intended for them, or 
whether Mayran’s first blunder threw all the other 
generals into confusion, certain it is that ultimate 
failure marked tho whole line of French opera- 
tions. General B’Autcmarre, with one division, 
had been commissioned to operate on the left 
fiiink of tho Malakoff^ while Brunet was engaged 
with the right ; ho placed one brigade, under 
General Niol, in advance, and to tho left of the 
Mamclon, while another, under General Breton, 
was in tho i*car and to tho left of tho same work 
— ^tho second brigade being intended to support the 
first. When the given signal was thrown up, ho 
advanced his chasseurs and lino regiments, an<l 
sent them along the sloi)e of the Karabclnaia 
Ravine towards the Malakoff^ or rather towards 
an intrcnchnicnt which connected that fort with 
tho Redan, The troops, supplied with scaling- 
ladders, wore ready to surmount the outworks 
bounding the Malakoff* on that side. But hero the 
same combination of disadvantages affected them 
as their colleagues : the Russians, finding that 
tho attacks had a piecemeal character, brought 
several batteries to bear on each division or 
brigade in turn ; and D’ Autemarro, to his astonish- 
ment and regret, observed that tlie Redan, instead 
of being wliolly engaged in repelling tlio British, 
was in a condition to pour out one face of its 
murderous fire against himself ; not only so, but 
a powerful reserve issued from the Knrabelnaia 
suburb, and fell upon the French, who, although 
reinforced l»y the supporting brigade under 
General Niol, wero forced ultimately to retreat, 
altJiough for a time they liad licld possession of 
some of tlie outworks of tho Malakoff. 

Tho ’ English assaults on the Iledan wero, 
according to llio j»lau laid doAvn by the com- 
manders, to be threefold, cacli conducted by 
portions of one particular division of tho army ; 
tho remaining portions of those divisions, as W'cll 
as the Guards and tho Highlanders, being held 
in reserve. Sir George Brown was intrusted 
with the management of the three attacks ; each 
of which was conducted by about 1800 men, 
comprising a storming-party, a working-party, a 
party of artillerymen to spike or turn any guns 
that might bo captured, riflemen, nacn to carry 
ladders and sand-bags, and a supporting-party. 
The light division was sent to the right flank of 
tho Redan, the 4th to the left flank, and the 
2d to the ajicx or salient angle ; while tho 3d 
division w^as intrustetl with a duty entirely to 
tho west of the Redan. The three attacks on 
this fort were not to be simultaneous, operations 
on tho two flanks being deemed noccssaiy before 
a successful assault could be made on the centre 
or apex ; indeed, it was hoped that the right and 
left columns might enter and unite in the rear of 
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the Bedan, drive the garrison toivards the Inner 
Barbour, and thus enable tiio central column to 
seize the salient angle. The Redan having 
somewhat the form of one tooth of a saw, this 
relation between the two sides and the apex may 
be easily understood. Colonel Yea led the 
storming-party of the light division, consisting of 
portions of the 7th, 23d, 33d, and 34th regiments ; 
Colonel Windham that of the 4th division ; 
while Lieutenant-colonel Eman would have led 
the stoi-ming-party of the 2d division, had the 
assault on the apex been made. 


When Lord Raglan gave the signal for the 
assault^ it was rawer with a view to support a 
'gallant ally in a moment of troub^ than with a 
serious expectation of taking the Redan ; it had 
evidently been arranged that the capture of the 
Malakoff ought to precede the asMult of the Redan, 
which was commanded by the ^1>-named £>rt ; 
and it is equally evident that the British general 
was driven by circumstances to, a modification nf 
the plan proposed ; for he said in his dispatch, in 
relation to the repulse of the French, ^ curving 
this, 1 was induced at once to ord^ our columns 





Attack by General Mayran’a Division on Works near the Malakoff. 


to move out of the trenches upon the Redan.’ 
The signal given, the gallant fellows forming 
the right and left storming-partics leaped or 
scrambled out of tho trenches, and rushed forward 
to the vast eartliwork which had so many months 
confronted tho besiegers. No sooner, however, 
did the troops shew themselves on level ground, 
than the gunners in the Redan commenced a 
fearful cannonade against them ; the first ranks 
were swept off in such numbers that those behind 
them found it almost impossible to advance. * I 
never,’ said Lord Raglan, * witnessed such a con- 
tinued and heavy fire of grape combined with 
musketry from tho enemy’s works.’ On the right \ 
attack, Colonel Yea, feeling tliat anything was 
be^r than standing still in the midst of such 
bail of balls and bullets, led his storming-party 
gaUantly Ibrward ; but a grape-shot levelled him 
with the dust; and the other officers of the lights 
division^whioh had fought so nobly and sufieredl 
so severely at Alma— fell with fearfiil rapidity.f 
Officers and men, indeed/ were swept away 


such ail extent that tho attack was not persisted 
in, and the division returned. No more sucoessfhl 
was the 4th division, intrusted with the assauA^of 
tlie left flank of the Redan ; Sir John Campbell 
fell in leading on the troops ; the cannonading by 
the Ru>ssiaDS was as tremendous, and the loss of 
the besiegers as serious, as on the right flank ; and 
in tho one case as in tho other, the whole 
murderous conflict was begun and ended in about 
a quarter of an hour. The desired results not 
having been attained on the right and left flanks, 
tho centred assault was not made : perhaps 
wisely, or tho 2d division might have saffinred as 
i^vcrely and as fruitlessly as the light and the 4th. 

' Such, then, were the three intmded aesaults on 
\ho Redan by the British, two attempted with 
ffiilure, and the other left unattempted; aikd all 
distinct' from the three unsaecMflil FVenoh 
assaults on the w<»*ks fhrther to the liorth^^ast. 
There yet remains another to be noticed — the 
assautt made by Mai or^generri B yrte. bn the 
extreme left vRSffilNRM assault 
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was very remarkable in its character/ diBtin- | 
guish^ by incidents peculiar to itsdi^ and leaving | 
a deeper impression on the minds of the men | 
chgag^ in it. Eyre^s troops were actually | 
mast ers of a portion of Sebastopol , ^hey 

held ' during m any hoi^ while ilie^tlicr bn- 
^dfer’ tfSio eUdeavOUhng in vain to make an 
effective impression on the formidable bastions. 
Southward of the Ihncr Harbour, in the low 
ground where the Woronzow ravine .joined the 
great ravine, was a small Russian cemetery, so 
folly commanded by the batteries of both 'the 
hostile forces as to be tenable by neither ; it was 
ton’ards this spot that Eyre directed his attention, 
not for the value of the position itself, as for 
ulterior purposes ; since it had been xdaniied that, 
if the two flank-assaults on tho Redan had suc> 
cceded, Eyre might possibly join his column to the 
other two in the rear of tho Redan, and captui*e I 
the Barrack Battery. Tho first brigade of Sir 
Richard England’s division, under Major-general 
Barnard, being intrusted witli the occupation of 
the right slope of the Woronzow Ravine, Eyre^s 
brigade was free to maiKPuvro further to me 
left, "To attack some rifle-pits in that quarter, 
and to make a demonstration at tlic liead of 
the Inner Harbour. Ho moved down from tho 
3d division camp shortly after one o’clock in tho 
morning of the 18th, with about 2000 men of 
the l^ th. 18th ^ 28th y 38t h, and regiments. He 
speedily master^ thT?*Rflc-pits, and then prepared 
for lb sort of ^ttlc in the dark with a Russian 
force outside Sebastopol, on this hit of low 
ground commanded by tremendous English, 
French, and Russian batteries on almost every side. 
Tho enemy', in unascertained strength, occupied 
a position with a knoll on their right and tho 
small cemetery on tho left ; and Eyre divided 
his troops into four bodies — an advance-party, a 
right flanking-party, a left fiaiiking-party, and a 
reserve — tho ground between the two forces being 
barricaded with rude stone-walls, which the 
B^ish, though under fir^ were obliged to jmll 
down'“i5eiore“Thcy couIcHadvance. Immediately 
behind the knoll and cemetery were a few liouscs 
belonging to a suburb of tlie town, evidently 
defended by Russian troops, whose number could 
not in tho dark be even guessed at. Eyre having 
completed his plans, sent forth an advance-party 
of experienced marksmen ; and the 18th Royal 
Irish, as the storming-party, then rushed forward 
to the houses of tho suburb, exposed on tho right 
to a fire of grape-shot from one side of the Redan 
and from the Barrack Battery. They captured 
several houses immediately under the Garden 
Battery, and in perilous proximity to tho Flagstaff 
Battexy ; other parties followed up the advantage, 
seizing more houses, and setting their riflemen to 
pick off the gunners of such of the Russian batteries 
M caused most annoyance. Tho British became, 
in masters of the whole position, and 

awaited with anxiety any indicatioDS of success 
in the. attack on the w|dl knowing, bn 
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1 the one hand, that their position in this suburb 
Would be very valuable if the Sedan were taken, 
I but that, bn the other, a failure in that attack 
'would necessitate a retirement of Eyre’s brigade. 
Tho brigade gallantly held every part of the 
position gaineil ; dajd^£ss_gOiE<L 
noon ^.anj^l^ evening camp, without witnessing any 
departureToTtHo British from tho suburb they occu- 
j pied, notwitlistcandiug that tho enemy were firing 
I shells and heavy shot upon them duri ng the entire 
da^', Tho situation was, however, "a terrible" one ; 

I for the Redan, Barrack Battery, Garden Battery, 

I and Flagstaff Battery, all commanded cither the 
I cemetery or this suburb with some of their guns. 

Eyre ha*! more than one-fourth of his whole force 
I struck Tlbwii' ' cither killed or w'o'undcd ; iic him- 
j self received a 'wound in the head, which forced 
I him to give over the command to Tiieuteiiant- 
colonel Adams ; and tliirty of liis officers were 
I either killed or wounded. Finding that his 
I brethren in arms had failed at tho Redan, and 
that his continued 'holding of tho suburb w'as 
thereby rendered impracticable, Eyre withdrew 
his brigade as evening advanced. 

The success at the suburb w%as so unexpected, 
and the access to the Inner Harbour so nearly 
effected, that important results might have 
attended the reinforcement of brigade by 

the Guards and Highlanders, ‘ who were not 
engaged (m this day. There might, indeed, 

I have possibly been obtained a passage between 
I the harbour and the rear of tho Redan, and a 
position held very important in its consequences. 
These wrcrc hypothetical considerations suggested- 
after tho labours of the day were over ; their 
correctness coidd only ho tested by a knowledge 
of the whole plan agreed upon by Raglan and 
Pelissicr. Tlio facts, nevertheless, are ccriain, 
that four companies of the 18th regiment took, 
an(l occupied for seventeen hours, several fur- 
nislicd houses in one of the suburbs of Sebastopol ; 
that the heavy guns of the Russians could not 
get at them in this position, calthough tho men 
themselves could neither advance nor retreat so 
. long as daylight continued ; and that the enemy 
were driven from a small battery and a few 
rifle-pits. Although the regiments in tho cemetery 
were exposed to tniidi lire from tho battles, 
tho Barrack Battery could not depress its guns 
sufiiciently to touch the houses in tho suburb, nor 
did the other batteries eftectually command them ; 
hence tlie storming-party had little else to do 
than to keep close within tho houses they had 
seized, firing musketry at any Russians within 
sight. Some of the men, struck by the novels 
of their position, roamed about tho houses, and 
found a piano hero, sofas there, pictures and 
books,^ and wine in tho cellars. When darkness 
enabled them, about nine o’clock in the evening, 
to withdraw, they brought away numerous knick- 
knacks with them, as materid proofs of their 
occupation of Sebastopol. So completely had this 
little knot of men been isolated all day, that it 
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was difficult to convey any message either to or 
from them. Oaptain Bsmonde, commanding the 
storming-partv, wrote to General I^re in the 
middle of the day, asking for reinforcements and 
ammunition ; a sergeant crept cautiously with 
this letter ; and then, as there was no possibility 
of sending reinforcements by daylight without 
immense loss, Colonel Edwardcs crept back with 
the sergeant, to ascertain the exact state of affairs ; 
he ordered the storming-party to defend them- 
selves in the houses as well as they could until 
nightfall, and then withdraw. 

A circumstance impressed on the minds of all 
those who studied the tactics of the day with the 
light gained by subsequent experience, was the 
absence of any operations on tl\e south-west side 
of Sebcostopol. The I'rencli were encamped there 
in groat force, but made no assault, and refrained 
even from bombarding at the critical time when 
the assaulting columns were engaged clsewliero. 
The Allies were little less than 200,000 in number, 
including English, French, Turks, and Sardinians ; 
and yet the formidable llcdan was assaulted by 
only .5000 to GOOO English ; wliilo the smaller forts 
on the south-west, with a largo French besieging 
army before them, were exempted from assault 
of any kind. If the whole of tlic forts had been 
simultaneously assaulted after being fiercely bom- 
barded for several hours, the garrison would in all 
probability have been bewildered by the number 
of points requiring their attention, and would 
have been unable to hoar in force upon all the 
assaulting columns at once. AVhatevcr were the 
reasons, the Flagstiafli Central, and Qu.nrantino 
Batteries were left unmolested by the French 
throughout the <lay. 

T}ie*naval brigade, under Captain Sir Steplion 
Lushington, boro a hard ])art in the services of- 
tliis discouraging day. After the bombardment 
on the 17th, this officer offered to Lord Raglan 
the services of his sailors to carry the scaling- 
ladders and other materials for the assault. His 
offer being accepted, Bir Stephen told off four 
parties of sixty men each, to SK'company the 
four assaulting columns ; and Captain Peel, of 
the Leandcr^ volunteered to hcjid the men on this 
perilous duty. As an obvious .accompanhnent to 
the failure of the soldiers, the sailors failed also — 
not in planting the siege-ladders in the trenches, 
but in mastering any of the enemy’s works. 
Captain Peel’s small hand, necessarily among the 
foremost men in the assaulting columns, met the 
full force of the enemy’s fire ; only two parties 
cut of the four actually advanced to the trenches, 
under Oaptain l*eel and Lieutenant Cave, both of 
whom were wounded, as well as a very largo 
ratio of the non-commissioned officers and men. 
When the^j^saulting columns returned, tho sailors 
of course' returned with them. A little was 
effected, about the same period, by the fleet off 
tho harbour ; for llaglan and Pelissior had 
informed Admirals Lyons and Bruat that the 
bombardment and tho assaults would probably 


be assisted by some demonstration from the sea^ 
distracting the attention of the en^emy that 
quarter. Accordingly, on the night of the 16th, 
tho steam-frigates and sloops 2Vt6»ne, HigJ^^er^ 
Terrible^ Miranda^ Niger^ Arrow, Viper, JSnaJte^ 
. with several French steamers, poured in a diowor 
of shells and rockets upon the town ; and on Hie 
night of tho 17th, the fire ^as repeated— not, so 
far as appears, with any considerable damage to 
the Russians. 

Prince Qortcliakoff recorded with justifiable 
elation the events of a day so disastrous and 
humiliating to tho besiegers. Lot the . causes of 
failure have been what they may, the defenders 
unquestionably maintained a soldierly bearing 
throughout, manning all tho batteries that could 
bo brought to bear upon the assaulting columns, 
and keeping masses of infantry to dispute the 
entrance of the }>CBicgers. His diary and dis- 
]>atclies, made public through tho medium of tho 
official Russian newspapers, state that the third 
bombardment, commenced on the 7th of June, 
continued with much violence until the 12th ; 
that he then began to re])air the shattered 
defence-works, which were soon brought again 
into ail cffcctivo state, in spite of the fire, weak 
and intermittent, kept up by tho besiegers 
between the 12th and ICth. The renewed bom- 
bardmljiit on the 17th he characterises as being 
of unwonted severity, and maintained against the 
whole line of fortifications ; followed, during tho 
evening anil night, by a shower of shells and 
rockets sent into every part of tho town, into the 
harbour, and even across to the northern forts. 
l)es])ito this hot fire, tho besieged, lie asserts, 
repaired their ramparts and remounted their guns, 
in readiness for the events of tho morrow, wliat- 
cver they might bo. At daybreak, tho besiegers 
advanced in a line four versts in extent, apparently 
under the impression that the bombardment of 
tlic previous day and night had cficcted numerous 
breaches in the defence- works ; but Gortefiakoff 
implies that the Russians had sufficient insight 
into the plans of tho Allies to know that a strong 
attack on the Karabclnaia suburb was im[>cnding ; 
and be therefore not only repaired the earthworks, 
hut also brought up compact masses of infantry in 
support. lie estimates, wdth customary exagge- 
ration, tho attacking columns of French at 30,000 
men, and those of the English at 15,000 to 20,000. 
Describing briefly all the distinct attacks made 
by tho besiegers, tho Russian general comments 
on tho immense .service rendered by the steamers 
Vladimir, Gromonosetz, Khersonesus, ICrim, Bess- 
arabia, and Odessa, in firing their broadsides up 
the Careening Bay at the columns of Mayran’s 
division ; in this, indeed, he was ftilly corroborated 
by Pclissicr himself. One struggle, at a point 
between the Little Redan and the MiJakoff, Gort- 
chakoff describes thus : ^ At a given signd, the 
French left tho tt*enches of tho Mamelon ; . volun- 
teers taking the lead, provided with scaling-ladders. 
Despite tho violent fire of* grape and musketry, 
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thej advanced boldly ; tho head of thetr column 
entered the ditch, and the volunteers jumped into 
it to place their ladders ; but the brave defendets, 
leaping uporf the crest of tho parapet, fired down 
point-blank upon them, running them through 
with their bayonets, knocking them over with tho 
but-ends of their muskets, and pelting them with 
stones in tho ditch. ^Tho enemy, I'epulsed, tlircw 
away their ladders, and retreated.* It is worthy 
of note, that Gortchakoff records one instance of 
success on tho part of tho French more clearly 
than Pollssier; Ho states that they captured a 
small battery near the Malakoff, pursued a body 
of Russians some distance, aiul occupied a group 
of houses near the foot of tlm Malakoff Hill ; 
a reserve of Russians under Pauloff advanced 
to drive them from this position ; and then ‘a 
sanguinary nn^Uc took place among the houses and 
mins. Tho Frencli in ambuscade there made a 
determined resistance ; it Avas necessary to take 
each house by storm. Our men scrambled ujjon 
them, unroofed them, and thrcAV stones upon 
the men inside, or else burst in the <loors, and 
killed or made the enemy ])risonevs.’ The French 
wore driven back to their trenches. Ciortchakoff 
acknowledged a loss of nearly (JOOO men in killed, 
wounded, and contused, during the bombardment 
of tho 17th and tho various assaults of the 1 8tli ; but 
lie raised the loss of the besiegers to the cjxtrava- 
gant height of 10,000 French ami 3500 English. 

Tho causes of the <lisastrons failure on tlic 18th' 
of Juno were j^robably numerous, each contri- 
buting a share in the production of the joint 
result.* Many persons present at the siege, weigh- 
ing the various circumstances afterwards brought 
to light, urged that tlio supporting reserves wore 
too far in arrear of tho attackiiig-partios ; tlint 
tho English lost themselves in the labyrinth of 
works in front of llie Redan ; tliat the arrange- 
ments for tho departure of the men from Iho 
trenches being imperfect, tlio advance of the 
storraing-parties Avas little better than a scramble ; 
that tliesc parties Avcrc too Aveak for the enormous 
extent and strength of tho placo to be attacked ; 
and that tho artillery was not called upon to aid 
at tho critical moment, by firing at the batteries 
Avlicnce tho murderous storm of grape-shot pro- 
ceeded. Those, 80 fkr as they Avero really defects, 
applied to the British side; but it has been 
strongly maintained that the most fruitful cause 
of disaster was tho change of plan insisted on 
by Pelifisicr. The agreement had been, that two 
hours* cannonade should be maintained early on 
the 18th, * for the purpose of destroying any Avorks 
tho enemy might have throAvn up in tho night, 
and of opening podges through tho abattis 
(sharpened stakes and branches) that covered tho 
Redan ;* but on the precediijg evening PeUssicr 
announced his determination to make tlio assault 
at daybreak on the following morning. He 
appears to. have been influenced by an apprehen- 
sion that the Russians intended to make a sortie 
from, the Malakoff upon the Mamdon, and to have 


considered that the best way to prevent this was 
to anticipate it by an attack from the Mamelon 
upon tlie Malakoff. Raglan yielded, evidently 
against his own judgment ; tho assault on tho 
iMamelon, ten days earlier, had been successful 
because following immediately upon a fierce bom-* 
bardment ; and he may reasonably have supposed 
fh.'it an analogous result would attend a similar 
attack on tho more formidable fort. Whatever 
may have been tho impression in the French 
camp, the English certainly attributed the failure 
in great part to the absence of a cannonading on 
the morning of tho 18th ; Pclissicr dwells more on 
tho ‘want of simultnncity ’ in tho attacks as the 
cause of failure, especially tho mistake of Mcayran 
in this particular. Drawing a line of distinction 
betAveen ilic Allies, Lieutenant-colonel Ilamley 
tliinks that, ‘ On our part the disaster was rather 
a blunder than a repulse ; for an attack so foehlo 
against such a Avork as the Redan could not ho 
called an assault. Probably its garrison 'of thou- 
sands never beheld from their ramparts more 
than .300 enemies inarching upon them, and they 
must liaA^c been pirz/led to account for such a futile 
attoin]»t, taking it, ])erhaps, for an ill-concealed 
feint.’ Tho trooj)s sent forth by Raglan Avere 
unquestionably very few, relatively to tho services 
required. 

This was tho only occasion on Avhich the Allies 
asked for an armistice to enable them to bury 
their dead and carry off tho Avoiinded — all former 
a] »] dications to this ofiect had beeii made by the 
Russians; but tho besiegers being hero the defeated 
party, and their losses very severe, they were 
enforced to be tho fust in making the demand. 
The Russians Imd made such unfair use of tnices 
or armistices, as to draw upon them frequent 
expostulations ; and now it Avas their turn to 
determine Avliether the application of the besiegers 
sliould be complied With. After much delay, the 
truce was assented to at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of tljc U)tli, at Avhich hour tho English and 
Fi’cnch hasteiHM.1 ont from their trenches, to search 
among tho mangled Jiodics around tho Redan, 
the Malakofi; and tho other Avorks tliat had been 
assaulted : many of the Avounded troops had been 
lying there six-and-tliirty hours, Avithout attend- 
ance, Avithoiit Avater ; a foAv others liad crawled 
away during tho niglit; and hundreds had died 
of their Avouuds as they lay. Wliilo tho burying- 
parties were engaged in their svul duties, a few 
oflicers and journalists, permitted to obtain a near 
approach to tho Russian Avorks, were equally 
struck by their vastness and strength, and by 
tho proiligious number of shot and shell Avhich had 
ploughed tho whole space between tho besiegers 
and the besieged. 

D13ATH OF LORD RAGLAN: TA^RDINESS 
OF THE SIEGE. 

Bitter may have been the closing days of the 
British commander ; yet no trace of this bitterness 
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appears in his dispatches. He had just hecn 
called upon to bear the loss of 1600 brave com- 
panions-in-arms, in an attack from which much 
was expected ; he knew that liis countrymen 
at lioine were impatiently waiting for news of 
.the capture of that fortress wdiich had so long 
baillcd the besiegers ; ho knew that his own 
troops were dissatisfied witli the operations of 
the day; and he also felt that the two amnies, 
French and English, each wished to lay the blame 
of failure chiefly on the other. On the 18th of 
June the unsuccessful series of assaults had been 
made ; on the 28th of the same inontli ‘ Lord 
Kaglan expired. True, tlio assigned cause of 
death was a malady very prevalent in the camp 
at that time ; hut mental anxiety unquestionably 
bore a heavy share in i)voducing the result. Tho 
last dispatch from Kaglan made public was dated 
Juno 2r)th, announcing the death from cholera 
of Major-general Kstcourt, adjul ant-general of his 
army ; ' dnd the same mail brought a dispatch 
from General Simpson, communicating the sad 
news that the British commander liimself had 
sunk on the evening of the 28th. Lord Jlaghiii, 
unwell for some time previous! was pronounced 
hy his medical attendants much bettor on the 
morning of tliat day ; iievcriliclcss, as evening 
aj>proac]icd, ho gradually weakened and died. 

That Lord Kaglan was a great military com- 
mander di<l not appear by any evidence furnished 
during the war; but ho possessed eminent qualities 
Avhich won for liim the esteem of those who know 
liim best. As a son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
he had entered the army under favourable 
auspices ; and tliroughout the Peninsular war 
frequent mention was made of liim as Lord 
Fitzroy* Somerset. lie was on the stafl' of- Sir 
Arthur Wellesley when only a simple captain of 
infantry, and rarely afterwards attended to any 
regimental duty. Throughout forty-five years in 
the career of the great British commander, as 
Sir Arthur AVelleslcy, Lord, Earl, Marquis, and 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Fit/roy Somerset was 
closely associated with him : a continuity of 
service that tells much conccriiiug the stSrling 
qualities of the person so employed ; for the l^uke 
was not ta man to rely on inefficient subordi- 
nates. Fitzroy Somerset was to Wellington what 
Berthier was to the first Napoleon, not only a 
secretary, but a trusted companion-in-arms. 
When the Duke became commander-in -chief, 
Fitzroy Somerset acted as military secretary 
at the Horse Guards, and so continued till 
Wellington’s death in 1852. As an active officer 
in tlie field, he had received wounds and won 
honours at Badajoz, Busaco, and Waterloo ; but 
his services had been mostly rendered in more 
peaceful scenes as military secretary. Ho knew 
* more concerning the qualities and organisation 
of the British army, perhaps, whether good or 
bad, than any man of his time, except the com- 
mander^in-chief. When the Duke’s death occurred, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset was raised to the peerage 


as liord Baglan ; and when the war with Russia 
broke out» it seemed fitting that so expeiieiitoed 
a man should be invested with the conimaml of 
the British army in the East. He had no^ it is 
true, seen a battle-field for nearly forty years; 
and some of the hardy officers Who had become 
bronzed in t);io Indian wars might possibly have 
been better fitted than he to contend with the 
stem severities of the Crimean campaign; but 
there are many indications that the British 
government, at the commencement of the war, did 
not anticii^atc much hard fighting : they expected 
that a military ' demonstration ’ in the East would 
suflicc to prevent war by checking the aggression 
of tlic Czar Nicholas. Lord Kaglan would have 
been emiueiiily fitted by his great experience, 
courttjons bearing, and kindness of disposition, 
for such a supposed state of things. Practically, 
however, he found himself involved in difficulties 
of almost unexampled severity during the Crimean 
winter, when the rough, active, stern soldier was 
fully as mu(;h needed as the courteous commander, 
and when in addition ho wjis called upon to bear 
the embarrassments almost inseparable from 
divided command ; no gre.at manoenvi'es being 
]K)ssible unless ilic French commander assented. 
The forbearance exhibited by Raglan in all dific- 
rences of opinion between the Allied generals was 
fully appreciated by the' French. 

All was done that could be done to honour 
the remains of the deceased commander, hy the 
Allied armies on the i)latcan outside Sebastopol. 
A military procession was formed, to escort the 
body to Kazatch Bay. At four in the afternoon 
on the .'3(1 of July, a selected body from every 
British infantry regiment formed an avenue from 
the BrRish to the Fj-cneh head-quarters, a distance 
of about a mile ; and from thcncc to Kazatch 
Bay, where the Caradoc was ready to receive 
her melancholy freight, the French troops formed 
a similar avenue. Squadrons of cavalry and 
batteries of artillery were drawn up behind the 
lines of infantry, and military bands were placed 
at intervals. The funeral-procession, taking the 
route thus marked out by the avenue of infantry, 
consisted of English, French, and Sardinian 
cavalry, and English and French hurso-artillery, 
acting as an cscoii; to the mourners. The coffin 
was carried on a platform fixed to a*fi-poundcr 
gun ; near tlio four corners of the platform rode 
Simpson, Pelissier, Della Marmora, and Omar 
Pacha, the commanders of the four Allied aVmies; 
then followed all the generals and officers who 
could he spared from the siege-works. Thus the 
procession advanced, amid the solemn booming of 
guns, and the playing of the 'Dead March’ by 
the bauds. At Kazatch Bay, marines and sailors 
were drawn up on the wharf. Admirals Bruat ,and 
Btowart were in attendance, and in a few minutes 
the body of Lord Kaglan was removed from that 
peninsula which for nine menttas had been the 
scene of such anxioiu labours. The after 

a very lingering voyage, arrived at BrurtoL on 
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tha SSth of July ; « water-prooessicoi escoi^ the 
Wy up tha Avon; sL land-procession was formed 
through Bristol ; and the departed general found a 
last resting-plaoe in the churchyard at Badminton 
in the neighbourhood of that city, ocar a mansion ' 
belonging to the Beaufort family. Within a few . 
days after> the death of Lord Ilaghan became 
known in England, the House of Commons voted 
a pension of ^1000 per annum for life .to Lady 
Raglan, and a further pension of *£2000 per 
annum to the next two holdei'S of the title, son 
and grandson of the deccaseil. 


The death of the British commander occasioned 
many clianges in the army in the Crimea. Sir 
George Brown would have taken the command 
by virtue of seniority, but had been compelled to 
leave the Crimea about that time tlirough shattered 
health. Catlicart, Estcourt^ Adams, Evans, Penue- 
fathcr, these and many others had been lost to 
the Crimean army by death or illness ; and the 
command hence devolved upon General Simpson, 
who liad been sent out as. chief of the staff to 
Lord Raglan, and who was tlic senior ofheer 
present at Raglan’s death. The home government 
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confirmed Simpson in the command, dc:;pltc liis 
broken state of health. Clianges were at tiie same 
time made whereby bi^adicrs became divisional- 
generals, and colonels became brigadiers. Com- 
paring the list given below,* witli that at 

• First Division, 

General Sir Colin Campbell. 

Brigadier Lord Bokeby. Brigadier-colonel Cameron. 

Second DivisioH, 

General Barnard. 

Brigadier-eolonol Lookyer. Brigadier-colonel Trollope. 

7%ird Dipision, 

Oenerol Sir Richard England. 

Brigadier-general Eyre. Brigadier-colonel Barlow. 

Iburih Division, 

General Bentinck. 

Brigadl^ir-oolonel SpencMr«L Brigadier-colonel Garrett. 

ZiffAt Divisivn. 

' General Godrington. 

Brigadltr-oolonel Yen Straabencee. Brigadier-colonel Shirley. 


p. . 200, it will be seen that Sir Richard England 
was the only general ofliccr whose position had 
not been changed between September 1854 and 
Juno 1855. 

Wlietlicr tlio death of Lord Raglan necessitated 
a laxity in the renewing of the bombardment of 
Sebastopol, can only be surmised by inference ; 
but a laxity certainly appeared; insomuch that 
the entire months of July and August passed 
without any of those fierce camiouadings which 
might have effected a practicable breach in the 
defences. Simpson and Pelissier, week after 
week, were enabled to announce to their respec- 
tive governments little more than the fact that 
tlie trenches and batteries of tlio besiegers were 
every day approaching nearer to the belei^ered 
city, entailing constantly . Increasing loss both to 
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besiegers and iscsiegod through the proximity of besi^ed or the besiegers, sfa^ove by force of camiou* 

tho firo. The French had ostablii^ed a pla4ie shot to stop the operations thus oommenoed« 

d^armes in front of the Malakoff capable of con- As the month of July ended, so did tiliat of 
taining 5000 men, in readiness for an assault ; but August begin, amid incessant preparatioiis by 

this required a vast system of trenches and earth- besiegers and besieged, and daily exchanges of can- 

woi-ks as a protection from the cannon and rifles of nonadings and musketry, but with no renewal of 

tho fort ; and it is incontestable that the Kussiaus the bombardment, properly so called. The officers 

increased their defences with equal activity. Most and men in tho Allied aimies became disappointed 

unexpectedly to the besiegers, the Russian ships and irritable. They suffered under trying alter- 

in the harbour had wrouglit nearly as much nations of weather — solar heat so great as nearly 

mischief to the assaulting columns on the 18tli to strike thorn to the earth, and rain so violent as 

of June as the attacked forts themselves, by firing to convert the plateau into a patchwork of lake 

their broadsides up Careening Ray : to prevent a and quagmire ; while myriads of flies, fleas, bugs, 

repetition of this, new batteries were constructed and mosquitoes tormented them in tho hours 

by tho Allies to act against the sliii)s ; . and* to ]>rc- when tlicy Avould fain have slept or rested, 

vent this construction of new batteries, the Malakoff Complainings and suggestions of all kinds met 

and Redan frequently poured out torrents of the public ear, each adviser announcing what 

shot against the working-parties : thus a consider- he would do if invested with command. One 

able part of the month of July was spent in pointed to the fine army of French, Sardinians, 

attempts oil each side to weaken or frustrate tho and Turks oncatni)ed at this time in the Tchernaya 

works of the other. As auxiliaries to those and Baiclar Valleys, and shewed how, in* his 

attempts, the Englisli were day by day bringing o]>iiiion, it might usefully bo employed in cutting 

up enormous stores of sJiot, shells, guns, pow<ler, off the communications of the Russians with 

and all the other implements of otfensive war; their depots. north and north-cast of Sebastopol, 

the French AV(;rc similai-lj" covering the road from Another suggested that, as the French had found a 

Kamiesch to tho lines with convoys of military balloon serviceable during the battle of Jcniapj^os, 

stores; while the Russians ke[>t tho harbour sixty 3Tars earlier, so might General Simpson 

alive with borits, barges, and steamers, bringing now derive advantage, by sending up an engineer 

over from the north to the south sides countless olilcer to make a plan of tho interior of Bebastopol 

numbers of gabions, fascines, sand-bags, trunks as seen from the car of a balloon — the car being 

of trees for abattis, as well as every kind of connected with a windlass on the ground by a 

ammunition for large and small ordnance. Tho wire-rope, and a calm day being selected. A 

trees for forming tlio terrible abattis or r'ows of third, knowing that the Simoom was an iron stoam- 

poiuted stakes on tho external sloj)e3 of ilio ship of unusual st)*ciigtli, proposed that she should 

Malakott’ and Redan, wore cut down and brought bo employed to cut a wii)' through the barrier of 

from a dislaiicc of ten or twelve miles. All the sunken ships at tliQ mouth of the harbour, by 

boats and all the crows of tho sunken sliqjs wero running full speed against the hulls, ‘ hci* bows 

free for this transjunt-servieo across tho liarbour; being so sharp and so strong, that her keel would 

and tlius tho Allied admirals had the vexation of , go through the Submerged hull like a knife, while 

knowing that, while the sunken shqjs harre^l up her superincumbent weight in settling down upon 

tho liarbour and rendered the mighty fleets of the it would crush it like an egg-shell.* A fourth, 

iiiviiders ahuost useless, the bt>ats and crews of I’cmarking that divided councils most probably 

those ships were made by the Russians available existed at head-quarters, and that such division 

to assist the forts and soldiers in defending the must ncjpssarily ^weaken all tho exertions of 

town. the besiegers, proposed that the French, ample 

Every day the booming of cannon was heard ; in numbers as they were, should conduct the 

sometimes from tho besiegers to check tho defence- entire operations of tho siege ; while tho English, 

w^orks, somotirncs from the defenders to check Sardinians, and 1'urks, about 70,000 in number, 

the besiege-w'orks ; wdiilo in many instances the should sally forth from 41io plateau and the 

two togotlicr joined to produce a roar almost as Tchernaya Valley, and moot the Russians somc- 

deafening as that resulting from u regular bom- w'bcre in tho open field. Even officers of 

bardmont. Now would the French endeavour to distiuction in England, who had served in the 

plant a battery at the very foot of the abattis Crimea, wrote .to tho imblic journals to suggest 

of tho Malakolf ; now would tho Russians begin plans or to pass censure. The best frame of mind, 

to construct a covered- way or trench of approach perhaps, was that which , led officers and men to 

from the town to the Great and Little Redans, bear cheerfully, and to look forward hopefully ; 

and from those redoubts to the MaWoif; now as did one officer who wrote;'* We manage to fit 

would their riflemen creep out of the Malakoff, up our tents very comfortably, comfidering our 

throw themselves down on their faces, hastily dig limited baggage ; I have had mine sunk in tho 

up a little earth as shelter, and finally so extend earth two feet, and heaped outside, which makes 

these diggings as to form rifle-pits, whence they it more snug. I begged an old bepr-barrel, and 

might maintain a fire against the French ; and in had it cut in two ; the best half makes an excel- 

instanfitis, the hostile force, be it of the lent bath-tub;^ and in the daytime it is inverted, 
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and with m old coat tlirowii over iti does well for 
a seat. .1 have also managed to rig up a tolerable 
tablo^ and avail myself of every diauee to render 
life here as comfortable as possible.* 

The first of General Simpson’s dispatches in 
August announced the dcpaiiiure from the Crimea 
of Sir Richard England, broken in health by 
fifteen months’ service in the East as general of 
division ; and subsequent dispatches treated of 
little else than brief notices of the approach of the 
French sap towards the Malakoff, the capture of 
which was looked forward to as the great event of 
the season, since that fort was admitted to be the. 
key to the whole of the fortifications, giving to 
the holder the mastery over Sebastopol. Generals 
and cngineei*s made daily examinations of the 
trenches and batteries ; the camp-hospitals were 
cleared out for new occu 2 >ants, by the dcspatoli 
of all invalids to Scutari wlio could bear the 
voyage ; councils of war were held, to lay down 
j)lans of attack ; additional sicgc-matcrial was 
broiight up to the front, to give greater certainty 
to the operations ; nicdicjil stores were brouglit 
up to the camp hy dozens of tons, shadowing forth 
the' terrible havoc of blood and limb expected to 
ensue; and all the regiments were kept on the 
watch. About the middle of the month vast 
reinforcements Avcrc received l»y the Russians. 
General Simpson, writing at this period, said; 
‘During the last few days considerable activity 
has been exhibitcil in tlio movements of tlie 
enemy, both in the* town and on the north side ; 
and from the information wo have received from 
the country, as well as the examination of dcsertei’s, 
I have reason to believe that the Russians may 
attempt to force us to raise the siege by a vigorous 
attack from without. Every precaution is taken 
on the ]>art of the Allies ; and tliogrouii<l occu]»1cd 
by the Sardinians above the village of Teliorgouiia 
and in its front has been made very strong 
through the energy and skill of General Della 
Marmora, who is unceasing in his precautions.’ 
Several days iji succession the British troops were 
ordered out at an early hour, either to repel 
attacks really expected, or to liabituato the soldiers 
to alertness when the moment of trial should 
arrive. The officers in the Allied flcct.s, out 
beyond the harbour, could, by the fiid of their 
telescopes, look over the houses of Sebastopol to 
the rear of the Malakoff and Redan, and there 
BOO vast bodies of Russian troops assembling : this 
information, communicated to the generals, con- 
firmed their previous belief that serious manoeuvres 
were intended by the defenders of the place. 

On the 17th the AUics opened a fire of some 
severity ^igainst the various forts, intended pro- 
bably io^mask the approach of the French by 
sap towards the Malakofil It commenced at four 
in the morning; and was shortly afterwards 
replied to. by the Russians ; but although a contest 
ftiU of noise and fhry,it effected little in weakening 
the defence-works on the one side or the attack- 
works on the other—- although the British naval 


brigade suffered a sdvere loss in pffipera and men, 
by the fire of shot and shell from the Russian 
batteries; while the enemy , likewise suffered 
heavily through the explosion of a magazine fired 
by mortars from Gordon’s Batteiy. Just at this 
time the ‘brilliant Battle oe^tue Tchebnava, 
described in the next Chapter, took place in the 
plain immediately eastward of the plateau whereon 
the siege-works were planted ; the great success of 
the French and Sardinians in this battle elated 
the Mdiolo Allied camps, and roused the troops 
to dare all that their commanders might bid thorn 
dare, nay more, in relation to the siege itself. Day 
by day the French w^orks approached nearer the 
abattisT)f the Malakoff; day by day the Russians 
accumulated in increasing masses behind that fort; 
.and everything indicated that the crisis for the 
assault Avas not far distant. On the 20th, the 
British right attack sent a shower of Vockets into 
tlie Karabclnaia, Avhich fired several houses in 
that suburb, and caused gj‘eat commotion among 
tbe garrison. The French left attack on the same 
day ojK'iied a severe firo on the south-western 
defences, after a long-continued silence ; but there* 
is no evidence that tins firing Avas jircliminary 
to any immediate intended assault, rrince Gort- 
chakoir, in his diary and dlsj)atclics for August, 
corroborated in general terms tlic dispatches of 
the Allied commanders — acknowledging the occa- 
sional fierceness of the shell and rocket i>ractice 
of the besiegers, the increase in tJic number of 
their batteries, and the steady approach of their 
sap towards the Malakoff; but claiming credit, 
which tlio besitigers avoi’O willing enough to give, 
for the undaunted resolution Avith wliich the 
Russians maintained all their works and planted 
new batteries of guns in every aA'ailablo position. 

On tlio 23d, Rclissier’s troops succeeded in 
ca]i taring a Russian rifle-pit on tlio glacis or slope 
in front of the Malakoff, re])u]siiig IjOO of the 
enemy Avho sallied Ibrtli to recapture it, and 
striking doAvii more than half their number. A 
few days afterAvards a Ifl-incli shell, from the 
Malakoflj fell into tlio intrcnchments of the 
^lamclon, and tired a French magazine contain- 
ing 15,000 pounds of powder ; the explosion was 
terrific, folloAveil by a scattering of mangled 
IkmUcs in all directions; but the disaster scarcely 
delayed in any degree the advance of the sap-work 
and the planting of ncAv siego-battcries. 

Another month arrived, and Avith it a still more 
deep conviction that a fierce and perl^ps decisive 
struggle was at hand. Rumours reached the 
Allied camps that the Russians Avere becoming 
discontented and disorderly insido Sebastopol ; 
that the vertical storm of shells from the 
besiegers’ mortars left them not a roof where 
they might obtaih shelter ; that bread and spirits 
and other provisions were failing; that large 
convoys of stores and property Averc daily passing 
— ^not.firaim the north to the south of the harbour, 
but fh)m the south to the north— and that Qort- 
chakoff had received permission from the czar to 
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ftbandon the south side altogether^ whenever the 
necessity or propriety of such a course, xnight 
become apparent. These rumours, varying as they 
probably did in correctness, tended as a whole to 
shew that the Russians had little hope of being 
able to maintain Sebastopol much longer: to 
that extent the besiegers derived encouragement. 
The Allies, amid their wearisome and dangerous 
duties, contrived to maintain a joyousness of spirit 
by perfoitnances at the ‘ Theatre-royal, Naval 
Brigade,’ or the ‘ Theatre Fran^ais, Kamiesch,* 
where laughable farces were played, despite the 
occasional plunging of shot within a few yards 
of the tent appropriate*! as a tenii)le of the drama. 
The officers appreciated the value of such enter- 
tainments, incongruous as they may appear to 
those unaffected by the trying scenes of a soldier’s 
life ; the medical efficacy of cheerfulness cannot 
bo lost sight of in camp ; and an hour’s extravji- 
gance, accompanied by an hohr’s laughter, was 
permitted, if not directly encouraged, by the 
commanders. 

During the anxious months of July and August, 
the loss of the Allies in the trend jes was terrible 
in amount, although the acliicvcmcnts were not 
such brought fame and honours to the hard- 
working troops. The works approached so near 
the Malakoff and Redan, that the gabion-parapets 
of the trenches affonlc*! very insufficient shelter 
from the balls, shells, and I'idc-bullets of the 
enemy, which swept off the working-parties and 
trench-guards with fearful rapidity — swelling the 
list of dead and wounded by many thousands 
during a few weeks. 

T II E* P I N A L B O M n A R D M E N T, AND 
CAPTURE. 

Everything was now ready for one last and 
desperate assault on the beleaguered city. ■ Great as 
the siege-works had been in spring, as described 
in the early part of this Chapter, they Avere far 
greater in September ; for six mouths’ labour had 
since been bestowed upon them. The ‘front’ 
extended six or seven miles, from the Sapouno 
heights to Quarantine Bay ; while the A^arious 
‘lines,* consisting of trenches and of parapets 
formed of tlie earth taken therefrom, extended not 
less than seventy miles. The French, having the 
entire attack of the south-AVCsteni part of the 
city, coiifrcuited the Quarantine Fort, Quarantine 
Bastion, ercuellatcd wall. Bastion Rouge, Bastion 
Noir, Central Bastion, and Bastion du Mat, of 
the Russians — ^many of which did not exist in 
the spring; but the Allies found, after many 
months of labour, that the south-east side, com- 
manded by the Malakoff, Avas tho real key to 
the whole place ; and that, whatever force they 
might bring to bear against the Garden and 
Barrack Batteries, tlie Lunette, Great Redan, 
Gervois Batteiy, Little Redan, and Careening Bay 
forts, their main efforts must be directed against 


this gigantic redoubt. The li^ur . besto by 
tho Russians was i^o^t inconceiyukjbie. 
midable palisade or abattis of shaipei^ 
in front; then an earthen parapet of. euc^imons 
height and thickness; then a deep. and wide 
ditch ; then three tiers of batteries rising one 
above another, armed with, xnore than ux^ gmis 
of largo calibre ; . then sheltered spots at which 
riflemen might be posted ; and, ^stly, Vk .phuse 
d'armea largo enough to contain a powbt^ defen- 
sive or offensive body of infantry— such was the 
Malakoff in September. 

A strong opinion prevailed in tho Allied <^mps 
at the opening of this month, that the enemy 
contemplated an attack on a formidable scale. 
It Avas believed that Gortchakoff, Osten-Sacken, 
Liprandi, and Paiiiutine, had planned together 
that 90,000 Russians should asjsault tho whole 
exterior of tho besiegers’ rear, from Baidar to 
Inkcrmaim, and that soi*ties at the same time 
should take place from various parts of Sebastopol. 
The Avliolo country from the JJelbck to Baktch6- 
serai, and thence south to Baidar, was known to 
be occupied by troops ; it was knoAvu, too, that 
forage for the horses, food for the men, and 
means of transport were becoming exhausted 
in the centre of the Crimea; .and thus it was 
rendered probable that the enemy Avould attempt 
one last and desperate manceuvre against the 
besiegers. The British troops almost hoped that 
such might be the case ; they were becoming 
Avearied of tho siege, and Avould gladly have met 
the Russians in the open field. Certain move- 
ments, too, in the harbour attracted the atten- 
tion of the Allied commanders. It was seen 
that the rudiments of a bridge were appearing 
on tho noi-th shore, formed of rafts moored side 
by side, and that this bridge lengthened day by 
day, until toAvards the period now under notice 
it had reached tlic south shore, to the point of 
rock Avhcrcou Fort Nicholas Avas built. Trains 
of vehicles Averc put into requisition, conveying 
commodities of various kinds from the south to 
the north shore. The purport of these mancouvres 
was much discussed in the camp ; it had long 
been rumoured that Gortchakoff had received the 
czar’s permission to abandon tho south side of 
Sebastopol whenever ho might deem that courae 
necessary or prudent; and some supposed that 
tho construction and employment the raft- 
hridge was thus to be interpreted ; while an 
ojiinion was held in other quarters that tho bridge 
was to be made ancillary to a bold attack on tlie 
besiegers. The Allied commanders, it is certain, 
were watchful of the Tchemaya Valley, and wei^ 
at same time desirous of making an immedia^oiid 
vigorous bomhardmeut and assault of the iowp, . 

Tho 5th of Septeinber 1854 was the day on 
which the Allied armament began .to sail and 
steam from Varna to the Crimea; tl^o 5|h of 
September 1855, after tlie lapse of an eventful 
period of twelve months,' wini to witnm tho 
beginuing of the final bombardment of Sebastopol 
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by tM samb ABies, aided by the Sardinians. 
General Simpson, in his dispatches relating to 
the evdnfs this memorable week, stated that the 
engineer and artniery officers of the two armies 
had announced to the commanders the comple* 
tion of all arrangements for the assault ; and that 
the plen recommended comprised — a vigorous 
and continuous bombardment on September 5th, 
6th, and 7th, followed on the 8th by a storming of 
the MalakofT by the French and of the Redan by 
the English. Pelissier and Simpson arranged that, 
at a certain hour on the 8th, the French stormiug- 


columns were to leave their trenches, with the 
intention of taking possession of the Malakoff and 
adjacent works ; and that, after this should have 
been achieved, the British would storm the Redan. 
To distract the attention of the Russians' daring 
these operations, it was further agreed that the 
French on the left should make a formidable 
attack on the Flagstaff and Central Batteries. 
The tricolor dag, planted on the summit of the 
Malakoff, was to bo a signal tlnat the French had 
triumphed, and that the British were then to 
storm the llcdan. This last-named arrangement 
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was in recognition of the principle maintained 
throughout, that as the Redan could not be held 
by the Allies wliilo the Russians commanded the 
Malakoff, the latter fort should be attacked first, 
and with a magnitude of force consistent with its 
importance. 

Appalling in its severity was the final bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol. It began at dawn on the 
6th, as prearranged by the Allied commanders. 
Telescopic observers on Oathcart’s Hill could 
already see that churches, mansions, terraces of 
houses, rows of meaner dwellings, and public 
buildings, had been pierced, loopholed, shattered 
By previous cannoni^ngs ; and it became now 
evident that the work of destruction would be 
carried much fiirther, although the immediate 
objects of attack were the Redan and the Malakoff 


The Froncli opened four miles of cannonading at 
one instant! Balls and shells issued simultaneously 
from the fiery tliroats of cannon and mortars along 
a lino of this great length, shaking the very ground 
witli tlie tremendous reverberation, raising clouds 
of earth and disrupting batteries along the Russian 
lines, tilling the air with vivid gleams and sparks 
and trains of fire, burying the horizon in dense 
clouds of smoke and vapour, and carrying death 
and destruction into the heart of the devoted 
city. The gcncrsil cannonading thus maintained 
was along the French lino on the south-west of 
Sebastopol ; the British fire, on the south-east, 
was severe but less*continuous and concentrated. 
After three or four hours of this tremendous 
bombardment, the French ceased for a while, to 
cool their guns and rest their gunners; then 
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resumed, with such effect that the Bussiati earth- 
works became distorted in an extraordiuaiy way, 
without, however, exhibiting any of those actual 
gaps or breaches which would infallibly have 
befallen stone structures under such a pelting stoim 
of iron bail. Darkness did not stay this visitation ; 
shells and balls continued to whiz through the 
air, marking- out a lino of light to shew their 
flight, and crashing one by one against the defences 
and buildings. The English, too, brought their 
mortai*s to bear against the ships in the harbour ; 
and the garrison exhibited evident symptoms of 
agitation, dark masses of infantry crossing from the 
north side of the harbour by the raft-bridge, as if 
to incrcaso the defences cif the forts when tlie 
hour for assault should arrive. Tlio Malakoff and 
Redan, wlien no longer visible by ordinaiy light, 
were brought out into vivid relief by tlic bursting 
of the shells around and upon them. One of the 
ships in the harbour caught fire, pi*rhaps from an 
exploding shell, and was burnt to the water’s edge. 

All through this iiiglit did the tiring continue, 
in suflicient force to ]>rcvent the Russians Irom 
repairing their shattered j)ai-a])cts and cmhrasures; 
and with daybreak on the Gth recommenced the . 
regular honihardmeiit with as great fury as before, 
interrupted by a few intervals only to cool the 
guns. The Russians, seeing that the hour of peril 
had arrived, used almost su[)ei*human exertions to 
Ivcep their batteries at work ; and thus there were 
1500 largo pieces of ordnance maintaining a 
.murderous fire simultaneously, 700 belonging to 
the besiegers, and 800 to the besieged. Increased 
agitation was visible among tlio enemy on tlio 
nth ; and several movements seemed to indicate 
the comnjcnccmont of a removal from the south 
to the north sides of the harbour, of all such 
pemms and valuables as could not be rendered 
available iu the dofence. Again did a night of 
intermittent firing ensue ; aii<l again did the 
homhardnient along tlio whole line, from the 
Sapoune heights to Quarantine Bay, rcconiniciiee 
on tlie 7ih. On tills day,, too, another siiip was 
burnt in the harbour ] flames broke out in the 
to^vn behind the Redan ; and a loud explosion, as 
if of a magazine, toolc ])laee after nightfall. A 
fourtli time did tlie dcstinctivc and iiitilcss storm 
of shot and shell reopen on the morning of the 
8lh, and continue until the eventful hour, noon, 
when the grand assault was to be made, and when 
the troops, tcaking forty-eight hours’ provisions 
with them into the Irciichcs, jireparcd for that 
duty which would lay so many thousands of their 
number lifeless. 

All necessary arraiigeineiits had been made by 
the Allied commanders for the crisis of the siege — 
this great assault. Pelissior collected 25,000 men 
in and near the Mamelon works, to form the 
attacking columns for the Iilalakoff and Little 
Redan, ^and as^ reserves in support of those 
columns ; together wdth other troojis for the 
assault on the south-west side of the town. With 
the Pvench were associated about 5000 Sardinians, 


thus for the firot time taking, part in the^iactive i 
operations of the siege. The general with hi^ staff 
took up his station on an elevated spot flie 
Mamelon, about eleven o’clock on the forenoon of 
the 8th ; and the French trenches became aboi^t 
that time packed with men as closely aa they 
could stand, ready to issue forth to the Bmult 
when the x>re-arranged signal should be given* 
The Russians were accustomed to a slight mid^^day 
rest, during which the ramparts were not fully 
manned; and as the besiegers intended to take 
advantage of that hour, the arrangements were 
kept as secret as jiossiblc.. General Simpson, bn 
his si<le, similarly brought forward his available 
forces. The morning had dawned, gi*ay and cold, 
and a biting wind blew dust into the eyes of the 
besjegers ; nevertheless, the British proceeded to 
tlie iiositions they were to occupy for the assault. 
Troops of cavalry were called up to the front, to 
foiiu a chain of sentries as a means of keeping 
off iriere idle spectators ; the Highland brigade 
marched up from Kamara, and took position in 
the roar of the right attack, wdth the brigade 
of Guards near them ; the 4th division went to 
the left attack, one brigade iu the trenches and 
one in reserve ; the 3d division remained as 
a reserve, av;iilable to support the left attack ; 
while the light and 2d divisions, intrusted with 
the assault of tlie Redan, went down quietly to 
the front parallels. The chief officers advanced 
sufficiently near the front to inspect the operations, 
and, as health-worn elderly men on a cold windy 
morning, prcsciiicd an appearance the reverse of 
martial ; ludicrous pictures of their position have 
been given, ungenerous to dwell upon if treated as 
coiidcmnatoiy of the persons concerned; but in 
truth the war, from first to last, was distinguished, 
on the part of the British, by a scarcity of officers 
in the prime of life : men in full possession of 
vigour addeil to cx])cricnce in the field. Tlie 
‘ Peninsular officers ’ had become old men ; while 
the ‘Indian officers’ were, from the rules of the 
Queen’s service, intrusted with few opportunities 
for employment in the Crimea. * 

The assault on the Malakoff being obviously 
the most important of the proceedings of the 
day, General Pelissier and his chief engineer, 
General Niel, directed their especial attention to 
it.. M‘Mah oil’s division was to act against tlie 
Malakoff^ Duhic’s against the Little Redau^ and 
La Motterouge’s against the .‘Curtain’ or con- 
tinuous line of defence joining those two forts; 
wliiloi Bosquet was to hold powerful supports in 
reserve. Pelissier took up. his position in the 
Mamelon, to observe all, and to signal the British 
at the critical moment. The nqost adyanced 
French parallel was only twenty yards from the 
outworks of the Malakoff, while the ‘sap’ had 
been extended with such extraordinary perseve- 
rance that the sappers could reach over, and 
touch the lower edge of the abattis itself, prac- 
tically almost close to the sixty or seventy 
enormous guns with which the fort was armed. 
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This ^bnddrftil ftirt^ about 400 yards long by 180 
in widtii} was firontM' by a ditch 20 feet deep by 
24 in width/ behind which was a parapet nearly 
20 ftet high; but the shells and balls fi'om the 
siege^batterics had so disrupted the earthworks 
that the descent into the ditch and the ascent of 
the patapet were rendered less difficult than they 
would otherwise have been. Precisely at noon 
the bombardment ceased, and the storming columns 
issued forth, preceded by riflemen, sappers, and 
miners j and as the French had constructed 
ingenious portable bridges as substitutes for lad- 
ders, the ditch was crossed and the parapet scaled 
with surpiising celerity. Then commenced the 
stnigglc up the slope to the old stonc-towcr of the 
Mnlakoft— a struggle maintained with guns, rifles, 
pistols, swords, bayonets, gun-rainmers, ]>ickaxes, 
stones, any wcaj^ons that could be ol^taiiied ; but 
within a quarter of an hour the tricolor flag floated 
on the tower, announcing both to besiegers an<l 
besieged that the formidable positicjii was taken. 
The engineers set to work, filling up treuclies, 
opening passages, laying bridges, turning bat- 
teries, and executing other works necessary to 
the securing of llic j>osition then gained. What 
followed will bo seen j)rc.si*ntly. 

Meanwhile the Little Ilodan and the Curtain 
had been scenes of separate encounters. The 
French parallels were nearly as close to these 
two strongholds as to the MalakolF. The Little 
Reilan hud become a bastion of formidable 
strength; while the (Curtain was armed with 
sixteen largo guns, and had a i>arallel parapet 
within it, also armed. 4'ho two divisions, Diilac’s 
and La Mottcrougo’s, were to master both tlu'so 
parallels, aid each other, and also aid M*M;dioii’s 
attack on the Malakoff.if necessary. As tlic hour 
approached, the various divisions, all belonging 
to the 2d or Bosquet’s eorp.s, assembled in llio 
places iVarmes among their i>aralle]s, and in the 
Karabclnaia and Carocniug Ravines, taking every 
possible precaution to eoiiecal their inoveinonls 
from the enemy. At the moment when the one 
division set forth to the Malakolr' the otlier two 
rushed uj)OU the Little Redan and the Curtain, 
and with similar result; for after a brief but 
fierce contest, the Fi'chcli overcame the Rus.sians 
defending those positions, crossed the ditch, scaled 
the parapet, and pressed on towards the inner 
defence. It was now found, liowevbr, tliat the 
Little Redan wa-s ex])osod to a cross-lire from 
several battci'ies and from the steamoi*s in the 
harbour ; ’ tills fire the French w ore unable to 
check, and, as a consequence, they abandoned 
the position, after having held it some time. La 
Motterouge’s division, moreover, was for a similar 
reason enforced to abandon all but a small part 
of the Curtain ; nevertheless the tw'o divisions did 
not retire until further re.sistanco had become 
desperate, and the loss enormous: the French, 
mortified by defeat at such a time, struggled 
heroically, and saw their officers fall thickly ai'ound 
them.; but not even their soldierly qualities could 


bear the unchecked fire from numerous ilanking 
batteries and broadsides. 

The most obstinate and sanguinaiy straggle of 
the day, however, took ])lace at the Malakofi'; 
for, although the French had captured it, the 
Russians so well knew its value that they made 
furious attempts at recapture ; but Bosquet 
judiciously sent powerful reserves of Zouaves, 
vultigeurs, and regiments of the line to the 
support of McMahon ; and these reserves main- 
tained a series of desperate buttles against the 
Russians wdthiii the Malakofi'. For battles they 
truly” the enemy sent dense masses of 

infantry from the town through the gorge into 
the fort; bayonet against bayonet, musket against 
musket, the contest continued for several horn's — 
never j)kicing tlie French occupancy imminently 
in peril, but nevertheless cxj)osing the troops to 
fearful .slaiigliter. General Ragon, who headed 
the engineers in the assault, has given a brief 
description of the day’s o|Hn'ations, in which ho 
says : ‘ I entered the Malakofi’ at the head of the 
sappers, conjointly with the Zouaves of the 1st 
division of tlie 2<1 corps iVannee. Wo climbed the 
.ditch like cals, dislodged the enemy, forced the 
lines, and carried tlie redoul^t wdth an enthusiasm 
and rapidity ]>ei*fectly French, (bir standunls 
planted on (be ]>arapet w'evo assailed and vigo- 
rously defended for more than six hours. After 
this heroic struggle, our column had alone the 
honour of remaining master of its conquests; the 
four others, two on our right and two on our left, 
were colnpcllod to give way, leaving the ground 
covered with their kilkvl niul wounded. But our 
tj'iiimpli sulliced to depi'Lve the Russians of the 
power of retaining the redoubt.’ Anything more 
Avildly' disordered tljan the interior of the Malakofi' 
during these dreadful encounters can hardly be 
imagined; tlio space within bad been excavated 
ill an cxtraoi’dinary way by the Russians to form 
ti*aver.ses, breastworks, bomb-jiroof chambers, atiil 
subterranean cells in svliicli the soldiers might 
sleep at night ; the earth had become torn up by 
the violent bombardment, ; and every foot of the 
s])aee became a rugged, frightful .scene of bloody 
struggles, thousands of dead and wounded men 
being heaped up within this one fort alone. It 
would have been harrowing to the .sight of an 
umvarlike spectator ; but troops associated glory 
with those horror.s, and heeded them not. 

Such w'crc the French achievements. Those 
of the British now come under notice. 

When General fcJimpsoii came to make the 
arrangements for attacking the Redan, he deter- 
mined that Sir William Codrington should com- 
mand the attack, aidoil by Lieutenant-general 
Markham in organising the details. The 2d 
and light divisions' \vcrc to have the dangerous 
honour of the assault; because, in the construc- 
tion and msijntcnanco during many months of 
the trenches front of the Redan, they had 
become familiarly acquainted with the intricacies 
of the British lines and the appearance of the 
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Buflsian defences ; and, moreover, perhaps an 
opportunity of earning glory was deemed due to 
them on that account. When the fire pf the artillery 
had wrought as much damage as possible in the 
Kcdan, Simpson decided that the assault should 
be made on the salient angle or apex, as being 
less exposed than the inner angles or the sloping 
sides to the heavy flanking fire of other Russian 
batteries! Oodriiigton and Markham agreed that 
an assaulting column of 1000 men should lie 
formed, 500 of the light division to lead, and 
600 of the 2d division to follow ; that they should 
leave the trenches at a given signal, and move 
quickly across the ground to the Redan, preceded 
by a covering-j>arty of 200 men, and a ladder- 
party of 320 ; and that, on arriving at the base 
of the vast work, the ladders should be placed, 
the ditch crossed, the x)arapet scaled, and the 
assault of the interior commenced, in the 
strong hope that the foimidable bastion would 
bo captured. 

As soon as the tricolor was seen floating on the 
Malakofi^ a flight of rockets gave the signal for the 
British columns to storm tho llcdaii. Out rushed 
the men devoted to this duty — first, the covering- 
jmrty, then the ladder-party, next the sjtorining- 
party, then tho Working -party, and, lastly, tho 
sux^portiug-xiarty, all composed of tho 2d and 
light divisions, but a mere handful altogether: 
indeed it ax)pc<ai*s astonishing that so few should 
have been told off for so great a work. Every 
soldier had a perilous duty assigned to him. The 
covering-party of riflemen was to issue forth in 
extended line to shield the ladder-party, and to 
shoot down the gunners at the embrasures of tlie 
Redan; the ladder-party was to advance, reach 
tho ditch, place the ladders, descend into the 
ditch, leave half the ladders for the descent of 
the storming-xmrty, place tho other half against 
the further slope of the ditch, and ascend to the 
parapet of tho Redan itself; the storming-xmrty, 
about thrice as numerous as the ladder-party, 
was to bo tho efficient force in obtaining entrance 
through tho embrasures into the Redan ; tho 
working-party was to make such changes in the 
position of tho guns and parapets as might secure 
tho fort, if taken; and tho supporting-party was 
to move into tho advancod trenches as soon as 
the others had left them. Among tliq officers 
named in immediate command of tho columns 
engaged in these dangerous duties were Captain 
Pyers, Major Wclsford, Lieutenant-colonel llaiid- 
cock. Captain Grove, Captain Lewes, Captain 
Hammond, Cax>tain Crcalock, Captain Maude, i&c. 
—colonels, brigadier, and generals holding, of 
ebumo, higher command over their respective 
regiments, brigades, and divisions. Some of the 
superior officers being ill and absent, their sub- 
ordinates ' tossed up’ fur the honour of being tho 
first to lead into tho Redan. 

No sooner did tho Britidi emerge from their 
trenches, than the guns of thc^Rcdan opened a 
fierce fire on them, sweeping them down as they 


hastened over the intervening Colonel 

Unett of ijie 19fh was one of the AM officers to 
fall ; he had * won the toss’ for the post of honour 
with Colonel Windham a few minutes befosre, and. 
ended by a soldier’s death. Brigadiers ; fildrley 
and Yon Straubenzeo wore speedily hurt^ though 
not seriously; Major Welsford and Lieut^ant- 
colonel Handcook received mortal wounds; and 
scarcely an officer connected with the first assault* 
ing-party escaped unhurt. Tho distance from, tho 
most advanced x^^i'ullel to the outworks of tlie 
Redan was too great — amply sufficient to bring upon 
the assailants a murderous fire of cannon, musketry, 
and rifles. The riflemen of the advanced-party 
effected what they could to pick off the gunuers 
at the fort; but it was litUo they could do in, these 
few minutes, and against tho masses congregated 
at that spot. Tlic survivors rushed on, gained a 
XKisitlon wliere the guns could not be depressed to 
aim at them, and reached the abattis, tho pointed 
stakes of which, jutting outwards, presented a 
formidable obstacle to further progress; as, how- 
ever, it l.ad been rent and distorted by the shot 
from the British btatterics, the gallant troops 
found gaps through which they crept or clam- 
bered. 'i'heii came another rush to the salient 
angle of the ditch, and the ladder-party prepared 
to render their service : it has .been said that 
they found the ladders too short for the depth 
of the ditch — fifteen feet— and this ag<ain has 
been denied. However it was, great difficulty 
was experienced in crossing the ditch ; it wajs 
a scramble down and a sci'amble up, many 
falling all tho time under the shot of tho enemy. 
Officers and men were emulous for the honour 
of being among the first to enter the formidable 
works, but miserably deficient in the numbci'S 
necessary for such an enterprise. Mahoney, 
Killeany, and Corncllis, arc named among the 
privates, who bravely struggled to bo the ^ heroes 
of the Redan,’ yielding up life or blood at the 
moment of triumx>h. Mounting to tho parapet, 
the besiegers saw tho interior of the Redan 
before them. Borne officers afterwards declared 
that it was occupie<l, behind numerous breast- 
works and travci'scs, with compact masses of 
infantiy and powerful mnges of guns ; while 
others saw so few, that they thought the wlmle 
work might have been captured had tho attack- 
ing columns been stronger; it is probable that 
the numbers, few at first, were reinforced by 
battalions entering from tho town, or driven by 
the French from the Malakoff ; for the defenders of 
. tho Redan were unquestionably largely reinforced 
while the struggle was g6ing on. 

Wild mid sanguinary was tho scene within the 
assailed fort. The light and 2d divisions had 
entered at diQereht i^oints — ^tho latter having 
effected an entry a little .way north of the 
salient; but, once within the parapet, they were 
equally exposed to the murderous ordeal. Colonel 
Windham was among the first officers to eiiter, 
and, when Ikirly within the parapet, he and his 
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brother^of&cens did all that men could do to lead 
on the handftil of troops to dislodge the Russians 
from behind the traverses and breastworks. 
Some military critics liavo asserted that the 
storming-party stopped to fire when they ought to 
have charged ; but be this as it may, the Russians 
not only maintained their position behind the 
inner line of defence in the Redan, but rapidly 
brought up reinforcements, and soon completely 
overpowered the few British, who saw they must 
cither retire or remain to be shot down. Colonel 
Windham displayed .almost* incredible boldness 
and activity, rushing from spot to spot, now to the 
light and now to the second division, endeavouring 
to collect the scattered fragments of the diftbrent 
regiments, aiid to charge with them against the 
inner breastworks in a body; for such was the 
confusion in the excitement of the moment, that 
men and officers of various regiments became 
mixed up confusedly, to the destruction of all 
discipline ; while the superior officers who fell, 
dead or wounded, were so numerous, that the 
subalterns were for a time bewildered by the now 
duties suddenly imposed u])oii them. Windham 
scut message after message to Codrington, begging 
him for reinforcements; but the messengers were 
shot down one by one as they eiulcavourcd to 
traverse the space between the Kcdan and the 
trenches. Supporting-parties did, however, reach 
the devoted band ; but fhey arrived in such driblets 
and in such confusion as to render impossible any 
well-directed charge against the brcastwoi'k. How 
Colonel Windham escaped death from the missiles 
hurled at him, appears inexplicable; for be rushed 
from the salient to the left flank, then to the right, 
to and fi'om the various spots wlicrc the British 
had entered, encouraging and endeavouring to 
rcorganfso the men — all within tlie Rc<lan itself, 
and distant only a few yards from the inner ^orks, 
whence the Russians kept up a fierce fire. The 
Redan, be it rcmeiiibored, had a formidable 
abattis outside, then a deep ditch willi sliarp 
palisades, then a broad and lofty parapet pierced 
for the embrasures of large guns, then a deep 
inner ditch, and then a lofty inner parapet or 
retrenchment ; the English were licmmcd in 
between the two parapets ; around and in front 
of them wore earthworks of formidable size ; ami 
tup enemy, powerful in numbers, confronted them 
with cannon as well as muskets mid rifles. If for 
a time a few British 'were collected in a body, 
volleys of musketry levelled them to the dust ; if 
officers came to aid, they in like manner were 
stricken. Seeing the Russians increase their 
strength every moment, Windham made one 
last dmperate effort to obtain reinforcements — 
he resolved to go himself. He said to Captain 
Crealock : ^ Let it be known, in case I am killed, 
why I went away j’ and then scrambled out over 
parapet, ditch, and abattis, reached the trenches, 
and urgently demanded aid. While in conference 
wifli Codrington on this subject, Windham saw 
his men wildly leaping and rushing out of the 


gaps in the Redan, escaping to their trenches as 
best they could, and pumuod by large bodies of 
Russians pouring out a murderous firo on thorn. 
The departure of the colonel, the killing and 
wounding of the officers, and the augmentation 
in tho number of the Russians, appear to have 
paralysed the men, who, seeing no supports from 
their own army, lost heart and retreated. It 
was not an Inkcrmanii: the men did not stand 
their ground, nor did they charge with the 
bayonet; but, on tho other liaiid, they ha<l not ^ 
the support which was so eagerly given at Inker- * 
matin — they were hemmed into one angle of a 
triangular space, and were crushed with tho over- 
whelming superiority of numbers on tho part of 
the enemy. The j?/ace (Tarmes^ tho parapet, tho 
ditch, tho abattis, became a liarrowing scene of 
death and wounds, tho English troops ffilliiig at 
every stop under the fire of the Russians, and 
lying in heaps at particular sj)ots. 

The assault failed, notwithstanding that so many 
men of tho assaulting columns remained within 
tlic Redan during a considerable time. The ques- 
tion immediately arose — What Avas next to be 
done ? Pclissier sent to ask whether Simiison 
intended a second assault. On this jioint the 
English general said, in liis dispatch concerning 
the day’s proceedings : ‘ The trenches were, subse- 
quently to this attack, so crowded witli troops that 
I was unable to organise a second assault.’ These 
proceedings were severely criticised afterw’^ards ; 
for the first assault failed through insufficiency 
of men, whereas tho second assault, according 
to the general’s language, was left uuatfempted 
because men were too many in one place. General 
Simpson himself, sitting in a trench, could see 
little of the manaaivrcs ; and the 30,000 men of 
the British army With deep mortification saw 
themselves brought to sudden idleness with tho 
unconquered Redan before them, while their 
allies were hci'oically engaged in maintaining their 
hold of tJio Malakoff. At twelve at noon, tho 
attack began ; at two o’clock it was over ; and in 
these two hours the British loss was very severe, 
relatively to the small number sent to tho attack. 
The British officers and troops could but ill brook 
the result of this day’s labours ; the same Redan 
which had n'sistcd all tlieir former assaults had 
again baffied them. During many months, humbled 
and irritated feelings were made manifest through 
the medium of letters and articles in the public 
journ.als. Some writers commented on tho fact 
that the British trenches were 200 yards from the 
Redan, while tho French were only twenty from 
the Malakoff— the space of 200 yards being, more- 
over, commanded by the cross-fire of many 
batteries ; others complained that the a^ulting 
columns .had not been supported as they should 
have been by reinforcements ; others asserted that 
tho commander bad taken up his post at a spot 
where he could, know little that transpired ; others 
thought that {>icked oxperiAiced troops — ^such as 
the Guards and Highlanders who had survived 
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Alma an<l Tnkermann — should have been chosen 
m tho ^forlorn hope’ to head the assatilt; vrhile 
others, again, demanded justice for gallant regiments 
not mentioned in the dispatches. The 67th, which 
had acquired the sobriquet of the ‘ Die-hards ’ at 
Albuera during the Peninsular war, and which led 
the storming column on the left face of tho lledan, 
was among the regiments of whidi the officers and 
men thought they deserved a little more notico 
from their commander. — In short, the failure at 
tho Redan damped the pleasure of tho British at 
the fall of Sebastopol generally. 

Another part (k tlio busy theatre of operations 
now demands notice. Tho assault on the south- 
west or town-side of Sebastopol was intrusted to 
some of the divisions of the 1st or Canrohert’s 
corps (Tarmac, Tho French trcnclics on this 
side had arrived within forty-five yards of tho 
Central Bastion, and Ihirty-ftvc of the Flagstaff 
Battery. Tho assault in this direction does not 
appear to have been planned in reference to 
tho immediate importance of those positions, but 
leather to distract tho attention of the Russians 
from tho storming of the Malakoff. Onoral do 
Salles was intrusted with this duty ; Lc Vaill ant's 
division was to attack tho Central Bastion, and 
:: jSl^bitemarrc’s division the Flagstaff Battery, 
’‘‘^-wnilo Bouat’s and Pat6’s divisions were to act as 
reserves ; moreover, a Sardinian brigade, under 
General Cialdini, was to assist D’Autemarro in the 
attack on the Flagstaff Battery. Pelissicr having 
given tho signal from the Maniolon, those several 
attacks commenced. Le Yaillaiifs columns rusticd 
out of their trenches, and attacked the left flank 
of the Central Bastion, which they entered ; hut 
a sanguinary struggle ensued : the Russians col- 
lected in great force, planted tlicmselvos behind 
breastworks and traverses in various directions, 
brought licld-picccs to bear upon the besiegers, 
and kept up such a fire of cannon, musketry, and 
rifles as shook' the resolution of the French ; 
Generals Rivet and Breton were killed, CJcncrals 
Couston and Trochu wounded ; and tho destruction 
at length became so terrible as to force the French 
to abandon the works they hail entered and 
rctura to their trenches. l)c Salles prepared a 
second assault ; but Pelissier, feeling certain that 
he had by this time a firm hold of the Malakoff, 
countermanded any further attack on the soiitli- 
western forts, where tho Russians were more 
powerful than had been anticipated. The assault 
on tho Flagstiiff Battery did not take place. The 
English, smarting under their defeat at tho Redan, 
had some consolation — or, more generously, per- 
haps, some justification — in. thinking that tho 
' French liiid been similarly foiled at the Littlo 
Redan, tho Curtain, and the Central Bastion. 

It had been intended by the Allied admirals to 
bring tho broadsides of their bulky ships-of-war 
to bear upon the various Russian batteries near 
Quarantine Bay, d^ing the bombardment and 
assault ; but the weather was too boisterous to 
permit the carrying out of this plan. Nevertheless, 


ten or twelve mortar-vessels were sot to work, 
and poured a storm of shells ihto tbo town, as 
well as against Forte Alexander, Quarantine, and 
other defence- works near tlie harbour. At a later 
hour, the Allied ships formed a cordon round the 
mouth of -the harbour, to prevent any Russian 
steamers from escaping during tho night, if such 
should happen to bo their design. That portion 
of tho British fleet which' i^anned tho naval 
batteries in the bombardment bore, as it always 
bore, a prominent share in tho danger and the 
good service ; it wasf commanded at that time by 
(’'aptains Keppel and Moorsom, The Allies had 
not tlio glory of incotmg the Russian fleet in 
fair battle, and vanquishing it ; for the Russians 
cflected a self-conquest Although some of the 
large ships-of-war had been sunk just twelve 
months ]>rcviou8ly, to form a harrier across tho 
harbour, there yet remained a larger number 
which had wrought much mischief to tlic besiegers : 
tliese were now finally doomed; one by one, 
during tho terrific final bombardment, and tho 
fierce struggle immediately following it, the ships 
wore sunk, either bunit or scuttled, until at length 
fifty vessels, of which eighteen were ships-of-the- 
line, lay bcno.atli the waters! Tims was Sinope 
avenged — all the ships destroyed, most of the 
ofiiccTS and crews killed or wounded, that had 
been engaged in the ruthless attack at that place. 

A mournful talc had the adjutant-generals of 
the two armies to tell, when the mutilated and 
bleeding bodies were collected, to determine who 
were killed and who wounded on this sanguinary 
8th of September. No other day throughout the 
war rccoAled such dread havoc. Of tho 2447 
officers ami men in tho British army killed, 
wounded, and missing on this day, no fewer 
than lllio belonged to the light division, com- 
prising the 7rti, 19th, 23d,'^ 33d, 34th, 77th, 88th, 
90tli, 07th, and Rifles. Tho Rifles, the 23d, 
anil the 97tli oarli had more than 200 idacccl 
hors tie combat; and the 19th, 88th, and flOth 
ina<le a near approach to an equal amount of 
loss. Four regiments of the 2d division, the 3d, 
30th, 41st, and 65th, boro an almost equally 
severe ratio of loss. Tho Highlanders, Guards, 

4 til division, and cavalry, suffered very slightly on 
this day. Tho French loss was threefold more 
«?vere ; it comprised no less than 7561 killed, 
wounded, and missing, making with the English 
a total of 9998 ; their officers were struck down 
in astonishing numbers ; no fewer than fifteen 
generals and 398 commissioned officem of various 
ranks were killed, wounded, or contused. The 
15th French* regiment went into action with 900 
men, and came out Avith only 310. The British j 
lost a greater number in unsuccessfully storming ; 

* llio loanes sustained by the 23d re^numt, or Royal Welsh 
FnaiUers, were severe beyond nil parallel in tho British army 
daring the wai:— in ofAeers, if not in men. Rinc oiHeers were 
hilled at Alma. Bve at the Uedan, one in the trenches, five died 
of wonnds and cholera, and sixteeti were wounded at Alma, 
Inkermann, end in the engagements at the Redan and trenches 
—making a total of thirty-six oommissioned officers in one 
regiment In a period of about a year. 
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the Redan than 'Wellington lost in the famonB 
storming of Badajoz during the Peninsular war. 
As to the Russian loss, no authentic account of 
it was obtainable ; it must have been friglitM 
in amount, as the hospitals, the interior of the 
various forts, the whole area of the town, and 
the long trains of ambulances, too surely told. The 
men laid prostrate oji this day, killed or wounded, 
besiegers and besieged, far exceeded 20,000. 

Now arrived the climax, almost amounting to 
sublimity, of the siege : one of the moat improssivo 
sights ever witnessed in war—the departure of the 
whole of the Russians from the south to the north 
side of the harbour, during tho night. Polissicr 
remarked, in his dispatch : ‘ Towards evening I 
had a suspicion this would bo effected ; I saw long 
files of troops and baggage cross the bridge to the 
nprth side ; confiagrations soon burst out on all 
sideSj and every donbt on tho subject vanished,- 
I should have liked to push forward, gain Ihc 
bridge of boats over tho harbour, and cut oft’ the 
enemy’s retreat ; but the besieged coimnoiiced 
blowing up their fortifications, magazines, .and 
buildings.* General Simpson, who liad intended 
tluit Sir Colin Campbell and General Eyre shouhl 
make a sccoiul assault on the Redan on tho 
mojTow, sent up a party cautiously about eleven 
at night to sec how that bastion was occu])ied ; it 
was found to bo evacuated, telling significantly of 
the intended abandonment of the wdiolc southern 
side. From the manifestations during the night, 
and from facts afterwards made public, it a]>pears 
that Gortchakoft* when the imiiossibility of m.ain- 
taining liis position became cvi<lcnt, commenced 
arr.angements for blowing up all or nearly all tlie 
public buildings of tho devoted city, storing up 
combustibles within and bencatli them. 'flio 
• gunners at^tho several forls kept.np, during the 
early hours of tho night, a cannonadt^ sufticicnlly 
continuous to mask their proceedings, although 
the Allied icommanders had strong suspicions of 
tho impending event. 

In the dead of the h%ht, when the Allied camps , 
were filled wdth men^ljlher sleeping or thinking 
anxiously of the scenes wdiich daylight might 
bring forth, lurid flames began to arise in 
Sebastopol, explosions of great violence shook the 
air, and intense commotion was visible to some 
silent spectators on the heights around. Tho fires 
began in various parts of tho towui, thereby 
indicating a pre-arranged devastation — a second 
Moscow. One tremendous explosion, immediately 
behind the Redan, tore up the ground for a great 
distance around ; and other explosions succeeded 
so rapidly that a black murky mass of smoke 
flitted amongst and across tho flames from tho 
burning buildings, imparting an aw fill grandeur 
to the scene. Now came a resistless outburst 
wliich blew up the Flagstaff Battery; now another 
that reduced to a shapeless heap tho Garden 
Battery; now others that dispet'sed many of 
the smaller batteries and redoubts ; while nume- 
rous unspent shells, left purposely or perhaps 


unavoidably near these spots, ignited, flew up 
wildly, burst in the air, and scattered their frag- 
ments around. The French were in a better 
position than the English to observe this terrific 
scene, h.^ving posses.sioii of the elevated Malakoft*. 
General Ragon said : ‘ At midnight, from the top 
of our conquered work, and mounted on heaps 
of dead Russians, wo were witnesses of ono of 
tlie grandest si>ectacles that can possibly be con* 
ccived — tho town in flames, lighted up all the 
harbour, where the Russian vessels were dis- 
appearing, 0110 after the other, beneath tlie waves, 
lurid by the glare of the fire on shore. To this 
terrible picture was added tho succc.ssivo explo- 
sions of forts, batteries, and powder-magazines, 
which tho enemy blow up in their retreat.’ 
As dayliglit ajiproachcd, Fort Paul was seen 
surrounded by flames and exposed to devastation, 
then Fort Nicholas, and then tho Ccntr.al and 
Quarantine Bastions. Meanwhile tho bridge of 
boats was incessantly laden with living freight. 
Ma.sses of infantry crossed over the Great Harbour, 
fnuri the south side to tlio north, braving tho deep 
waters beneath tluaii and the fires and explosions 
.aronnd, and lighted in their perilous passage by 
nothing but the glare of the burning city they 
were leaving. It was a time of deep aiul impres- 
sive meaning. All tho regular inhabitants still 
left, all the soldiers uiul engineers, all the seamen 
engaged on shore, the dead bodies of the killed 
and tho maimeil bodies of the wounded — passed 
in a contiiiuons stream over this fi*ail bridge. It 
may liave been that the besiegers could nut reach 
that bridge readily with tlieir guns j it may have 
been that, glarl to see the enemy evacuate tho 
south side of Sebastopol, they had no wish to 
cheek tlio departuro ; but ho the explanation as 
it may, the bridge of boats remained intact all 
night. At seven in tho morning, when the Jast 
battalion of infantry had pa«iscd over, the Russians 
broke (he bridge, and thus ]>laced the harbour 
definitely between them an<l their assailants — at 
a time when j;hc town, in flames in every part, 
sent up 'a pillar of IJack and velvety fat smoko 
which seemed to support tho very heavens.’ 
Tho achievement was grand and terrible ; tho 
besiegers could not ^vithllold their admiration 
of tho manner in which Gortchakoff c.atTied out 
his desperate x>lan, tho last available means of 
saving the rest of the garrison. ■ 

It was on Sunday morning, the 9th of September, 
when the 200,000 Alliud troops, British, French, 
Turks, and Sardinians, posted or encamped in 
various directions outside Sebastopol, listened to the 
announcement that the mighty city hod fallen — 
tho city which during forty-nine w'ceks had day by 
day been looked at and studied by their generals 
and engineers, and in front of which nearly 10,000 
of their number had been killed or w’^ounded on 
tho preceding djiy. With difficulty ivas tho 
announcement credited, so accustornc<l had all 
been to tho dashing of their#iopcs and tho non- 
fulfilment of their predictions. All who could 
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or were permitted hastened to the spot; many 
for curiosity, many also for plunder — always a 
dark incident in the storming of cities. The 
rational visitors to the interior were astonished 
at the enormous extent of the defence-works ; 
at the manner in whicli the shells and balls of 
the besiegers had searched out every nook and 
comer in the town, at the bomb-proof excavations 
and chambers where so many of the Russian 
soldiers had been lodged, at the masses of stone 
and beams of timber which hiad been hurled hither 
and thither by the explosions, at the countless 
balls and buret shells strewed over every part 
of the city, and at the fearful scene of bloodshed 
within the MalakofT. Other visitors, not of the 
rational class, rushetl into the town, peered about 
the burning houses, loaded themselves with 
pictures, chairs, looking-glasses, dresses, and 
countless articles quite useless in a cam]», and 
staggered back to their comrades — each hofiing he 
had obtained something which miglit. either be 
sold for money or taken liuiiic as a memento. 
The generals, appreciating tlio disoi-ganisaticm to 
which such irregular doings lead, established a 
cordon of cavalry round the town, to kecj) back 
stragglers ; but there were many fitted to observe 
keenly and describe vividly, who obtained access 


to the interior, and sketched scenes never to be 
foi^otten, although too hideous to be dwelt upon. 
Considering that 20,000 besiegers and besieged 
fell at the margin of this one town on one day, 
the frightful state of the parapets and trenches 
may be only too well conceived ; while the great 
liospital was filled to choking with miserable 
creatures whom Oortchakoff could not, or at least 
did not remove. No fewer tlian 1000 dead bodies 
lay in this hospital alone, just where they had 
been placed after being removed wounded fVom 
the fortifications : they had died from the impos- 
sibility of receiving medical aid at such a time ; 
and the living were mixed up with the dead, 
all mutilated and mangled, in tills horrible place. 

Thus ended the great siege of Bcbastopol, which 
had been In progress nearly a year ; which had 
involvcfl the construction of 70 miles of trenches, 
and the employment of 60,000 fasdnes, 80,900 
gabions, and 1,000,000 sand-bags ; and during 
which more than 1,500,000 shells and shot had 
l>ccn fired at or into the town from the mortars 
and cannon of the besiegers! — ended, at least, 
so far as concerns the south side; how far tlie 
besiegers really obtained command over the town 
and harbour, a futuro Chapter will shew. 
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CHATTER XII. 


CAMPAIGNS SUB-ORDINATE TO THE SIEGE, IN 1855. 


B ie sicp:c of Sebasto]>ol, j 

although ahsorhiiig a 

kttention on tlio part of 
he Allied powers, was 
lot alone suiliciciit to 
bid a check to the aggres- 
rnovements of Russia, 
the best was ellecte<l that 
effected with the vast 
and naval resources at 
may well be doubted ; but 
ere several <listinct ciitcr- 
<liiig, in different ratios, 
iriiiics and fleets, contem- 
poraneous witli tlie siege in 1855, and conducted 
at or near the margin of the Black Sea. The 
occupation of Eupatoria — the expedition to Kin- 
burn and the Dnieper — the battle of the Tchernaya 
— the operations in the Sea of Azof — the heroic 
defence, ending with the surrender, of Kars in 
Asia Minor — and Omar Pacha’s campaign in 
Mingrelia — were of this character. 


OPERATIONS AT EUPATORIA. 

Kupatol'ia, it wall be remembered,* had been 
strongly garrisoned during the winter 1854-5 by 
a largo Turkish army under Omar Pacha, which 
army was engaged in a few serious conflicts 
during the early weeks of spring. The course of 
events at that spot, during the remainder of the 
year, related rather to an occupation than to a 
campaign ; rather to a formidable warning on the 
west flank of the Russians^ than to battles or 
sieges } rather to a passive than an active assist- 
ance rendered to the besieging army. 

When the April bombardment of Sebastopol 
was about to commence, many of the Turkish 
troops departed from Eupatoria with a view to 
aiding the besiegers, leaving sufficient only of their 
number to guard the last-named place ; but the 
failure of the bombardment having liberated them, 
they returned. On the 22d and following days, 
Omar Pacha, who had come from Eupatoria 
to Kamiesoh to assist at the bombardment, re- 

* Sec Chapter Tili., pp. 330 335. 
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embarked with peu tions of hi.s army in the Mcgere^ 
Terrible^ Jean Bart^ /SVrfow, Valorous^ and other 
steamers. The assigned rciisoh for this departure, 
rather sud<lcnly made, was, that two divisions of 
Russian infantry were su.spcctcd to have left the 
beleaguered city for Eupatoria, with an intention 
of attacking that place. The rumour proved t<» 
be imfouiidod ; and the Turks returned to a posi- 
tion of inactivity. Tliey had made the fortifications 
of Eupatoria voiy strong, insomuch that an attack 
by the Russians would liavc l»een futile ; but, on 
the other hand, as the Turks did not extend their 
infantry oncamjunents, or their cavalry excursions, 
far hevond the limits of the town, they opposed 
very little resistance to the passage of the enemy’s 
columns ami convoys from J’en.'kop towards 
Schasto]>ol. Omar Pacha’s troubles, at that lime, 
consisted not in fighting the Russians, hut in 
fectling a large army and 20,000“ impoverished 
Crim-Tatars at a place where almost every 
mouthful of food had to ho imported in sliips fi'uni 
other lands : England had experienced difficulty 
enough in a duty of analogous cliaracter at Bala- 
klava ; hut the obstacles were still more trying at 
Eupatoria under Ottoman arrangements. The 
Turkish commissariat, an imitation in modem 
times of Europo.an organisation, had, unfortunately, 
imitated little hut the defective portions ; it 
worked moderately well on Turkish soil ; but 
when seas divided the army from head-quarters at 
Oonstintinoplo, abuses of every kind crept in, and 
tlic troops were in frequent peril of starvation. 
General Cannon, one of the English officers in the 
Turkish service, was sent by Omar Pacha from 
Eupatoria to Constantinople, to urge promptness 
in the pay and rations of the Ottoman army. 
Irrespective cif deficiencies in supply, however, 
the Turkish troops were placed in circumstances 
of great disadvantage at tlii.s period. The political 
authorities in Paris and London controlled not 
•only the movements of the French and English 
armies, but those of the Turks also ; and tlie 
plans, marked at every stage by indecision and 
absence of comprehensiveness, frittered a\vay the 
services the Osmanli might have rendered. There 
were Turkish forces at Eupatoiia, before Sebas- 
topol, on the banks of the Danube, and in Asia 
Minor; yet, through vacillation or mismanage- 
ment, none of these armies had a fair chance for 
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renderiog useful service. The submarine electric- 
telegraph was extended from Balaklava and 
Kamiesch to Eupatoria, and thus Omar Pacha 
was enabled, by the middle of May, to hold reaily 
communication with the British and French com- 
manders ; but still this advantage did not lead to 
any profitable or heroic employment of the Turkish 
army in the Crimea. The numerous evils of 
uncertainty were increased, during the spring 
months, by changes of plan concerning an expedi- 
tion to Kcrtch, and by the supersession of Canrobei-t 
by Pclissier in the command of the French army : 
both of which, affecting the French directly, 
exerted also a disturbing influence on the move- 
ments of the Turks at Kupatoria. 

During the summer mouths, active operations 
were almost entirely suspended at this town. The 
English and French found their attention wholly 
absorbed by the various attacks on the Quarries, 
Redan, Mamelon, Msilakoft^ White AVorks, «fec. ; 
while the Russians were incessantly occupied iii 
providing for the necessities of the garrison at 
Sebastopol. The Allies did not cut out any w'ork 
for the 'J'urks to effect at JCupatoria ; nor did the 
enemy attempt any attacks in that quarter, other 
than slight alarms by reconnoitring parties of 
cavalry. When, however, the abandonment by 
the Russians of the southern part of Sebastopol, 
in September, gave a new aspect to the siege, tho 
position of Kupatoria attracted tho attention of 
Pclissier and Simpson; and it was thought that 
that town might bo made one extremity of a 
great base of operations against, tlie enemy. Tho 
topographical position of Eupatoria, relatively to 
Perekop, Simferopol, and Sebastopol, is easily 
apprec^ble by tho aid of a map ; but it becomes 
necessary hero to notice the rofids of approach 
to tho Crimea, since the operations at Eupatoria, 
Kinburn, and Kcrtch were greatly influence<l by 
considerations touching tlic convoy of Russian 
supplies to Sebasto]>ol. 

Tho Isthmus of Perekop* being the only land- 
coimcctioii between the peninsula of tlie Crimea 
and tho mainland of Russia, tho chief road of 
communication wnll naturally be at that point ; hut 
it docs not necessarily follow that tliis would bo 
the only route. The Sivash, or Sivacli Mord, or 
Putrid Sea, bounding this isthmus on the ca.st, 
and itself nearly separated from the Sea of Azof 
by the remarkable tongue of land called tho Spit 
of Arabat, attracted the attention of the Russians 
early in tho war in connection with schemes 
for sending reinforcements and supplies to the 
besieged city. A commercial route to the eastern 
parts of tho Crimea, by way of this spit, has long 
existed, necessitating a boat -passage across the 
Strait of Qenitclii, separating the spit from the 
mainland. The road travei-sod the whole extent 
of tho spit, ftrom Genitchi to Arabat, a distance 
of sixty or seventy miles ; and from Arabat it bent 
directly west to the central and southern parts 

* llio topographical details of this section are illustrated in the 
two coloured maps—* The Crimea,* and tho * Sea of Azof.' 


of the Crimea. At a later period, the. plan was 
adopted of traversing only tho northern half of 
the spit, and then orossiog a narrow part of the 
Putrid Sea into the Crimea by means of a bridge 
of boats, near the spot where tho river Salglur 
ends. This plan involved two crossings of the 
water, at Genitchi and Salghir; and, therefore, 
as an improvement, about the year 1845, a road 
across tho Putrid Sea itself was commenced, by 
means of bridges and viaducts. This road, com- 
pleted some time before the breaking out of the 
war, w’as constructed at such places as supplied 
shoals whereon piers and other foundations 
might bo coustructecl. Tho Putrid Sea presents 
considerable analogy to the lagoons which encircle 
Yenice, and which, too shallow for easy navi- 
gation, oiler facilities for hydraulic onginooring 
and bridge-building. At one point, twenty miles 
south-west of Genitchi, this shallow sea is so 
narrow, that a timber-bridge, less than a quarter 
of a mile in length, might cross it; and at this 
point, the Chongar or Tchongar Peninsula, tho 
road was constructed. The part of Russia, how- 
ever, immediately at the northern end of this 
route, i>s very stelile and destitute of fresh 
water; insomuch that no general would select 
that route for the conveyance of supplies to 
Sebastopol, unless driven by urgent circumstances. 
Tho corn-growing provinces lie north-cast and 
north-west of this point : if tho former, tho pro- 
duce is brought down by the Volga and the Don, 
with the aid (»f a little transhipment, to the Sell* of 
Azof, whence a route may bo found to Sebastopol 
through Kertcli, Kaffa, Kara-su-bazar, and Sim- 
fero[>ol ; if the latter, then tho Bug and the 
Dnieper would form a channel or transit to tlic 
estuary whereby the W'atcrs of tlioso rivers enter 
the Black Sea, protected by Russian forts at 
Kinburn and OczakofF. Moreover, several govern- 
ment establishments connected with tho building 
and annament of ships were situated on the above- 
named rivers. Many of those facts w-cro not suffi- 
ciently known to tho Allied commanders at tlie 
commencement of the war; but in the summer 
and autumn of 1855, several probabilities became 
apparent, as follow: — If tho Allies could command 
Perokop, they might cut off supplies to Sebastopol 
from that quarter; if, without commanding Fere- 
kop, they could send out strong attacking-parties 
from Eupato]*ia, they might intercept convoys 
going southward; if thoy could obtain Kinburn 
or Oc^kofF, or. both, they would virtually close 
tho estuaries of tho Dnieper and Bug, and might 
perhaps ascend to the great arsenal at NicolaiefT; 
if they held the Cimmerian Bosphorus or Strait 
of YenikalS, they might close up the whole Sea of 
Azof, and prevent supplies from being forwarded 
to Kaffa or other ports; if, in addition to Yeni- 
kal6, they controlled the mout|^ of the Don near 
Taganrog, they might prevent any supplies from 
being sent through that important route into the 
Sea of Azof; if they held possession of Genitchi, 
they would cat ofi* the old commercial route md 
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the Spit of Arabat; and, lastly^ if they oonld 
occupy the Putrid Sea with gun-boats of light 
draught, they might destroy or command 'the 
new road into the Crimea by the Chongar Bridge. 
There were thus seven modes which, if practi- 
cable with the means then at hand, would have 
enabled the Allies to weaken the Russians, by 
intercepting supplies and reinforcements intended 
for Sebastopol. The occupation of Perekop, if ever 
contemplated, was definitely abandoned; but, ns 
wo shall see in this and future sections, the other 
remaining channels of communication, or most of 
them, became objects of hostile demonstration. 

The intereex^ting position of Eupatoria, men- 
.tioned above, induced the Allies in September 
to attempt something in that quarter. Not- 
withstanding a large body of Turks having long 
}yeen kept there in idleness, they sent a powerful 
reinforcement from Kamiesch and Balaklava. 
The object appears to have been, to disperse 
the Russian troops in the vicinity of Eupatoria, 
and then to act upon the lino of road between 
Perekop and Simferopol. For this jiurposo 
a body of about 200() French cavalry under 
General d’Allonvillc was sent, consisting of hussavs 
and dragoons, aided by horse-artillery ; these, 
with numerous regiments of infantry, landed at 
EuX)atoria in the last week of September, and 
occupied various villages in the neighbourhood. 
A fleet of French sliix)s conveyed the troops ; and 
the expedition gave rise to hopes in the camp 
that something important 'was pending. The 
French contingent found 30,000 Turkish trooi>s 
at Eupatoria, idle, hut willing to be usefully em- 
ployed ; it was also ascertained, or at least rendered 
extremely probable, that the Russians cither did 
not make use of the Perekop route at tliat time 
for the conveyance of supplies to Sebastopol, or 
else made a wide detour eastward to keep as far 
as possible from Eupatoria. The Turks at this 
period were commanded by Achmet Pacha, who 
had arrived in the British ship Gladiator on the 
7th of September, and had been received with 
all military honours. lie had not been many 
hours in his new command when the rumour 
of the fall of Sebastopol — if tliat can be a fall 
which left the northern forts untouched— arrived, 
coloured with all sorts of exaggerations ; at first, 
the Eupatorians, native and foreign, wore told 
that the Russians were about to attack them 
in force, and then that a powerful French army 
was about to arrive. The French contingent 
proved to be smaller than report had indicated ; 
but though small, it soon shewed signs of activity. 
Generals d’Allonville and Schramer, Admiral 
Bmat, and the Turkish generals, Achmet Pacha, 
Ismail Pacha, and Sefer Pacha, exchanged hospi- 
talities and attended reviews ; and Achmet Pacha 
also ftdfilled the honours of an entertainer to the 
Duke of Newcastle, Sir Edmund Lyons, and Sir 
Houston Stewart. 

On the 24th, the French and the Turks first 
fought side by side In this region. A body of 


Russians was known to bo hovering near the 
south shore of Lake Sasik, the shallow sheet of 
water lying south-east of Eupatoria; and the 
Allies thereupon resolved to send a force to attack 
them.- French, Turks, and Egyptians, infhntiy, 
cavalry, and artillery, set forth, to the number 
of 8000, and came up to a position where 2000 
Russians were x^osted, near tho village of Saki. 
Tho inferiority of strength was such that tho 
Russians could mako but little resistance ; they 
fled, and left tho Allies in possession of tho strip 
of land between the lake and tho sea. 

On tho 29th took x^luce the second encounter, 
with French and Turks as allies, in this quarter ; 
it was a cavalry engagement, at Koughil, about 
fifteen miles north-east of the town. D’Allonville, 
having received information that a body of 
Russians was in the neighbourhood, under General 
KorfF, laid a plan of attack with Achmet Pacha, 
by which it was agreed that three columns should 
start from tho town early in the morning ; that one 
of these should proceed south-east to Saki, at tho 
further extremity of Lake Sasik ; that a second, 
commanded by Achmet Pacha, should X)roceed 
nearly north, and advance ui)on tho Perekop 
roatl at Doltcbak or Toltchak ; wdiilo a third, 
commandoil by D’Alloiiville in person, and con- 
sisting of twelve squadrons of horse, a battery of 
liorse-artillcry, 200 irregular cavalry, and six 
Egy])tian battalions, should cross one of the arms 
of Lake Sasik, and join the second body at 
Doltcbak by a detour. These forces were consider- 
able ill strength, amounting in the whole to 20,000 
regulars, besides tho Basbi-Bazoiiks, Avhose numbers 
were as iiTOgular as their habits ; there were in 
addition twenty- two field-pieces. D’Allonville’s 
corx)s encountered tho enemy in considerable 
force near the northern margin of the lake ; tho 
Russians had eighteen squadrons of cavalry, with 
Cossacks and horse- artillciy, and tho French 
general deemed it possible that this force miglit be 
hemmed in by a judicious attack. A brisk charge 
of cavalry was made on two or three dilfereut 
points ; when Korff, feeling himself unable to make 
a successful resistance, resolved to retreat while 
retreat was yet open to him, leaving behind him 
Colonel Andreaski and about fifty troops killed, 
besides 170 prisoners ; tho Allies also captured 
three cannons, three mortars, twelve caissons, a 
field-forge, and 250 horses, at a loss of about 
thirty-five killed and wounded. The otlier two 
corps or divisions, under Achmet Pacha and Ismail 
Pacha, encountered very few Russians, brought 
away little with them but a cargo of trifling 
trophies, and left behind them a string of miserable 
burning villages. As is usual in tho lamentable 
manoeuvres of warfare, ’ tho Russians destroyed 
some of tho villages to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Allies; the Allies 
devastated tho rest ; and thus tho few remaining 
Tatar inhabitants of tho villages were effectually 
driven from every part of the district except 
Eupatoria itself. 
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General Pelissicr appears to have been so fiBLT 
satisfied with this cavalry movement at Enpatoria^ 
that ho applied to General Simpson for a rein- 
forcement of English horse^ to be sent to the 
same place. No objection was made to this, as 
the cavalry under British command was almost 
entirely nseless on the plateau outside Sebastopol, 
or in the Tchemaya plain. Simpson thereupon 
agreed to send Brigadier-general Lord Gkorgo 
Paget, with the Garabiniers, 4th and 13th Light 
Dragoons, 12th Lancers, and one troop of the 
Royal Horse-artillery ; and preparations were 
mode at Balaklava fi)r the transport of this 
contingent. Not a single opportunity had been 
ofiered to the English cavalry to distinguish itself 
since the battle of Balaklava, more than eleven 
months earlier ; and the men had become dis- 
pirited by duties irksome without being fame- 
worthy, Before this force could arrive at Eupa- 
toria, D’Allonville made a reconnaissance into the 
interior, over and beyond the ground traversed on 
the 29th of September ; this took place on the 7th 
of October. A mixed force of Turks and French, 
infantry an<l cavalry, set forth at daybreak, and 
penetrated to a distance of about twenty miles, 
meeting with a few bodies of Russian cavalry 
and Cossacks, but failing to entice them into 
action ; they retupied with a few hundred head 
of sheep and cattle, principally seized- by the 
roaming Bashi-Bazouks, but without effecting 
anything of importance. 

■When the British cavalry, under Lord Paget, 
arrived about the middle of October, various 
consultations were held concerning the best mode 
of rendering its services available. On the 22d 
an expedition set out, under D’Allonvillo, towards 
Raki ; the English, French, and Turkish cavjilry 
taking the inland or eastern side of Lake Rasik ; 
while a body of infantry proceeded along the 
isthmus separating the lake from the sea. Pelissicr 
had about that tiiAo sent General de Failly’s 
division of infantry to Eupatoria; and the forces 
under D'AlIonville being thus rendered consider- 
able, ho was instructed to advance in the direction 
of the great road from Perekop to Simferopol, 
to ascertain the nature of the Russian communi- 
cations in that quarter. The region being almost 
waterless, he was provided with portable pumps 
for working wells, skins for water, &c. On the 
morning in question the cavalry advanced inland 
by way of Kumcn, Karagurt, Tchobtar, Tcmesch, 
Tuzla, and other villages, and encountered various 
amall bodies of Russians ; the Cossacks and Bashi- 
Bazouks, alike in many of their qualities as 
skirmishing irregulars, had a few encounters ; 
and the English artillery fired a few shots at 
distant bodies of Russian horse ; but the enemy 
retreated too quickly to admit of close contest, 
although they had as many as twenty squadrons 
of cavalry in one body. Near Tcmesch, on the 
23d, the Russians were in yet greater force, com- 
prising infiintiy and artillery as well as cavalry ; 
but as they persisted in their tactics of non- 


fijghting, and as D^AttonviUe h^ xiot 
his force for a loi^^ detention, he, returned to 
Eupatoria on the 2^^ with no other glory than 
that of destroying two or three . villager * An 
opinion was formed, resulting firom this i^eoon* 
naissance, that the enemy had establidied hhi 
points of concentration further northwaiid- than 
the parallel of Eupatoria ; and to ascertain this 
fact more folly, D’Allouvillo made another ex^r 
cursion on the 27th, on a somewhat formidable 
scale; taking with him twenty-four battalions 
of French and Turkish infantry, thirty-eight 
squadrons of French, English, and Turkish 
cavalry, and fifty-six pieces of artillery — a 
largo army, in fact. Ho advanced south-east 
to Baki, and thence towards Tchobtar, which 
was found to have been fortified with a few 
earthworks by the Russians, and to be forthcr 
defended by a piece of marshy ground in front 
The Russians were hero in considerable force; 
and unmasking a battery of thirty heavy guns, 
they sent forth a torrent of shot and shell 
upon the Allies, doing considerable mischief. 
There were a few indications of other low earth- 
works, probably masking batteries ; but as the 
Russians steadily refosed any open encounter 
during the 27th and 2Bth, ITAllonville returned to 
Eupatoria on the 29th — ^liaying ascertained that 
the enemy, if near that town at all in great force, 
was posted south-east, near the road leading 
from Perekop to Bakteh^serai. Prince Gortchakoff, 
in his dispatch relating to these movements, 
states that the Russian troops were under Prince 
Radzivil and General Bchabelsky. In reference 
to tlie events of the 23d, ho makes a statement 
differing marvellously from anything contained 
in the English and French dispatches ; ^ The 
Allies fell back on Baki in such haste that our 
troops, who advanced at a trot, could not come up 
with them.’ The same style of language marks 
the prince’s dispatch concerning the manoeuvres 
five days later — the Allies being made to shrink 
as soon as the Russians attacked them. 

November came, and with it a repetition of 
these reconnaissances. lyAllonville, having received 
information that large flocks and herds, intend^ 
for the Russians, were collected at a village about 
twenty miles north-east of Eupatoria, resolved to 
capture them. Ho sent forward a few squadrons 
of English, French, and Turkish cavalry, giving 
the command — a very rare thing among the 
Allies — to a Turk, Ali Pacha : who so far jus^fled 
the selection as to return in the evening with 
270 oxen, 3450 sheep, 50 horses, 10 camels, and 
20 wagons, captured from the Russian^ after 
having 'set fire to the villages and destroyed 
thirty large ricks of hAy* ' 

These, unquestionably small achievements for 
so large an army, suffice to charaoteriso all that 
was done at Eupatoria. Nothing great oocuned ; 
nothing that the troops, by any ;stretoh of ixns^- 
nation, could glory over when they returned to 
their respective countries. Eupatorii^ it wBt thus 
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be iscm,* cmdered aid to the Allied cause, 

jA> fiir aa^'eo&eenied actually military contests: 
yet> there can be no doubt that the Russian 
movements were sensibly affected by the know- 
ledge; on the part of the commanders, that the 
Allies hdd that position in formidable strength 
— rendering doubly necessary an attention to the 
routes whereby reinforcements and supplies might 
reach Sebastopol. 

EXPSDITION TO KINBURN AND THE 
DNIEPER. 

A wholly distinct series of operations bore 
relation to Kiubum and the estuary of the 
Dnieper. 

A glance at a map will shew in how remark- 
able a manner the coast^line between Odessa 
and the Crimea is cut up by bays and estuaries. 
The river Dnieper, after a tortuous course 
through Russia, entem the Black 8ea nearly 
in a westerly direction, expanding into a liman, 
estuary, bay, or firth, sometimes called Kherson 
Bay. Into the middle of this estuary, most cor- 
rectly so called, nearly at right angles, <lescends 
the river Bug or Boug ; and if the united 
waters of these two rivers were to» proceed 
i in a straight lino after leaving the estuary, they 
would impinge full upon the port of Odessa, 

! forty miles <listant. A long sandy peninsula 
separates the estuaiy from the Bay of Kinhurn 
(Kilborun, Kilboroun); another peninsula sepa- 
i rates this bay from Tendra Bay; which, in its turn, 
j is separated by the Tendra Peninsula, a curious 
elongated sandy spit, from the Gulf of Perekop 
I — all the waters near these spits and peninsulas 
being very shallow. The mouth of the estuary is 
guarded by two foi’ts, Kiuburn and Oc/akoff 
(Otchakow, Otschakov), the former on the south 
and the latter on the north. Kinburn, the more 
important, is built on a spit of sand at the 
extremity of the Djarilgatch Peninsula, itself little 
other than a sandy s]iit ; and tlie space between 
the two forts, about a mile and a quarter in widtli, 
is the outlet for the waters of the large rivers 
Dnieper and Bug, with their numerous confluents. 
The estuary, about forty miles from east to west, 
is everywhere shallow, and iu many places 
interrupted by shoals ; and there are also dangerous 
sandbanks near its mouth — rendering the road- 
stead hazardous for large ships. The Dnieper 
enters the estuary by a multitude of mouths, 
separated by sandy or marshy islets; at the 
f4)ex or eastern end of the delta thus formed, 
sixty miles from Kinburn, is the town of Kherson 
or Cherson, .known to English readers as the 
burial-place of Howard the philanthropist. On 
the eastern shore of the Bug, twenty-five miles 
above. Ilie eonflaence of that river with the estuary,’ 
sUnds Nicolaieff (Nikoliev, Nicholief),^ a place 
which, at the time of the war, was im^riant to 
Russia as the anienfd for building and fitting 


war-ships. Tho small town of Kinburn, as one 
of tho two defences of the mouth of the estuary, 
was, in October 1855, found to be furnished with 
a fort, regularly casemaied and stone-built, and 
mounting between thirty and forty guns, assisted 
also by two strand-batteries. Oczakoff, on the 
northern margin, was less strongly fortified. The 
sandy spit facing tho southern side of the estuaiy 
is pi*ovided with a road extending from Kinburn 
to Kherson. Tho last-named town was of much 
importance to Russia as a military centre ; being 
fifty miles by road distant from Kinburn, forty 
from Nicolaieff, and seventy from Perokop, it 
connected all as tho centre of a triangle, and 
facilitated tho transport of troops fi*om one to 
another ; it contained largo military magazines, 
and its docks admitted ships of considerable 
burden. 

Such being the relative positioiks of Kiubum, 
Oczakoff, Odessa, Nicola'iefi^ Kherson, and Perekop, 
the Allies saw the impoHance of obtaining one 
or both of tho two first-named towns, as a means 
of shutting up tho Russian arsenal at Nicolaiefi', 
and of establishing a new base of operations for 
Crimean warfare. French and English prepared 
for an expedition, military and naval. The Rojfal 
Albe^'t, Algiers, Hannibal, Leopard, Sidon, Princess 
Royal, St Jean d'Acre, Arabia, and other vessels, 
were selected on the part of the British to convey 
the 17th, 2()th, 2lst, 57tli, and (>3d regiments, 
together with marines, artillery, engineers, and i 
a few cavalry ; Brigtidier-gcneral BpCnccr being 
placed ill command of those troops. The known 
scarcity of water in that region led to a limitation 
in the number of horse. On the 7th of October 
the French and English troops, having been on 
board shij) several days^ in Kazateh and Kamiesch 
Bays, set sail, accompanied by several liiie-of- 
liattlc ships, small steamers, gun-boats, mortar- 
vessels, and three new French flociting-batteries 
of formidable strength — constituting altogether 
an armament of considerable magnitude. The 
English squadron alone comprised six steam 
line-of-battle ships, seventeen steam frigates and 
sloo]>s, ten gun-boats, six mortar-vessels, three 
steam-tenders, and ten transports, making fifty- 
two vessels, carrying in all about 1500 guns, and 
5000 troops of all kinds. The Russians north of 
Sebastopol were for a time in wild excitement, 
when this large armament appeared ; but the 
ships struck off to the north-west, and disappeared 
from the Crimea. Tho admirals signaled to the 
several captains to rendezvous four miles from 
Odessa ; and it was then the turn for tho Odessa 
people to be alarmed by this display of force, 
as the ships severally came within four or five 
miles of the pillar, tho telegraph, tho guard- 
house, tho domes and steeples, the broad steps, 
the cheerful terraces, the tree-lined boulevards, the 
forts, palaces, batteries, barracks, of tliis remark- 
able city — a city which has been characterised 
as *a temple erected by Despotism to Civilisation, 
in hope of making peace with her.’ It was 
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on the 8th that the fleets anchored within sight 
of Odessa, there to remain until a few surveying 
vessels had taken careful soundings of the channel 
thence to Kinbum, concerning which the admirals 
entertained much doubt. The Russians, on the 
iiciglits around the city, became incessantly active 
in making telescopic observations, sending off 
telegraphic messages and clouds of reconnoitring 
Cossacks, and drawing up infantry and artillery 
to the cliff-line, ready to defend Odessa if attacked. 
So completely had the telegraphic wire by this 
time assumed its mastery, that the anchoring of 
the Allied fleet at this spot on the 8th was known 
nearly all over Europe a day or two afterwards, 
exciting hoj^cs iii some hearts and fears in others. 
All day on the Olh the fleet remained stationary, 
seventy or eighty French and English vessels in 
a lino five miles in length, eagerly watched on 
the cliffs by largo masses of infantiy and cavalry ; 
tbe rocket-boats, gun-boats, mortar- vessels, and 
floating-batteries, might have gone nearer, and 
crumbled the beautiful city to ruins ; but such 
were not the orders received from Paris and 
London : not a shot was fired ; and tlius was Odessa 
spared, for tho third or fourth time during the 
wav. It is supposed that the object of the admirals 
in making this singular sojourn opposite Odessa 
was to entice Russian troojis away from Kinburn, 
Nicolaieff’, or Kherson, leaving those towns more 
easily to be controlled by the besiegers. The lOtli 
and 11th found tlic fleets in the same position, 
frequent dense fogs giving the seamen a foretaste 
of tho dangci's of that coast; and as the 12th 
and 13th wci'e very stormy days, the admirals 
would not incur tho risk of setting sail until the 
weather ^moderated — ^thus it hapjicned that tlic 
Odessans had the apparently threatening fleet 
before them full six days, from the morning of 
the 8tli to that of the 14th. 

It was an immense armament for so small a 
work — tlie ca 2 )turc of Kinburn ; but doubtless 
the admirals and generals iiiteii<led something 
more than this siin])lo capture. The fort at that 
jflacc had been so little attended to by the Russians, 
that ail English lieutenant had some time jirc- 
viously offered to sci/o and blow it up if ho bad 
300 men to aid him ; but when the Russians 
saw English steamers cruising about, they began 
to strengthen the fort and augment the garrison ; 
anil it now became probable that if the AlHcs, 
once atteinjiting tho capture, wore to fail, the fort 
might soon become a ininiatui*c Bomarsund : licuce 
tho dispatch of an assailing force disi)r<)portion- 
ably large. Admirals Lyons, Stewart, and Bruat, 
with Generals Spencer and Bazaiue, arranged 
their plan of attack. According to this iilan, nine 
line-of-battle shii)s were to open tlicir broadsides 
on Fort Kinburn and the strand-batteries, at 
distances from 1000 to 1400 yards; tho mortar- 
vessels and floating*- batteries were to take up 
positions vaiying from 600 to 2800 yards distant, 
according to tho kind of projectile thrown; tho 
frigates ai^ small steamers were to bo held in 


readiness for any active service; the gun-boats 
were to protect the landing of the soldiers on the 
spit; while some of the steamers were to anchor 
in line as night-beacons to guide the fleet on its 
w<ay from Odessa to Kinburn. Then, supposing 
the troops to bo landed on the south mai^n of 
the spit, a little eastward of KinKnm, the French 
were to form the left wing and the English the 
right. 

The plan underwent change ; but in truth the 
captui'e was so easily effected, that there was insuffi- 
cient work for tho ships to do. On tho evening 
of tho 14th, some of tho vessels — ^the Fanc^^ 
Boxci\ Cracker^ and Clinker^ English gun-boats, i 
Avith four French gun-boats — entered the estuary, i 
by passing the mouth at Kinburn and Oczakoff j 
against a licaAy fire from the enemy ; and on the 1 
morning of the 15th tho troops landed unmolested, 
at a x)art of the spit about three miles east or | 
south-east of the town. By this double manceuvre, I 
tho Russians were prevented from receiving rein- | 
forcements by sea, while the garrison were cut off j 
from escape along tho spit. In the evening, tho j 
mortar-vessels began to try their range on the 
forts, but without commencing a regular bom- 
bardment. The weather on tho 16th was very 
unfavourable to vessels on a dangerous sandy 
coast, and little was attempted. The troops set 
to work, intrenching themselves on the sandy 
spit; and during tho day a few French sentries 
had a skirmish Avitli a handful of Cossacks ; but 
tbe chief labour of tho day was the landing of 
stores, tedious and dangerous work over the rough 
suif, occasioning tho swamping or stranding of 
some of the l)oats. A sort of encamped position 
was formed on the sandy spit ; tho French having 
a lino of intrcnchmcnt on the west or Kinbuni 
side, and tho English another on the east or 
Kherson side; while the other two sides, washed 
by the sea, were controlled by tho larger vessels 
which had entered tho estuary, and by the 
mortar-boats and floating-batteries. 

The 17tli of October — tho anniversary of tho 
first bombardment of Sebastopol — ^having dawned • 

with more favourable weather, it was determined j 
that tho assault should be made on that day. The | 
direction of the wind enabled the French and 
English mortar-vcssols and gun-boats, and the 
French floating-hattorics, to take up positions off 
Fort Kinburn, and to open fire at once. In order 
to trace tlie operations of the day clearly, it will 
be necessary to speak separately of the manoeuvres ! 
of the larger ships, of the smaller vessels, and of 
tho military force. 

The labours of the larger ships are soon told. 
The ff'igates and other vessels of moderate size 
inside the estuary, under the more immediate 
command of Rear-admiral Sir Houston Stewart 
and Rear-admiral 'Odet Fellion, steamed in aline 
between Kinburn and Oczakoff, the Vaiorous 
being followed in order by the JfarfoHf, AsmodSe, 
Oaciquef Sidon, Leopard, Sani, Oladiaior, Firebmnd, 
St'f'OinboK, and Spiteful. Each ship poured out 
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its broadside upon the fort and the strand-batteries 
os it passed, and received the enemy’s fire in 
return. .Had the fort resisted for any length of 
time, it was Stewai*t’s intention to maintain the 
Sidm, Ltopard^ San^y and Gladiator directly in 
front of it, and to silence the guns on that side 
by repeated broadsides; but the Russians did 
not render this continued assault necessary. The 
difficulty of this enterprise consisted mainly in 
penetrating into the estuary; for. the shallows 
rendered it necessary to keep much closer to 
Kinburn than to OczakofF, and therefore to bring 
the steamers under the influence of the guns of 
the forts. The two earthwork batteries, nearer 
to the extremity of the spit, niountcd twelve and 
twenty guns respectively ; and it was necessary 
to silence these as wcU as the larger fort. Tlie 
line-of-battlc ships, together with the small vessels, 
W'crc at this time outside the sjut ; the Royal 
Alhcrty Algiersy Agamemnotiy and Princess Royaly 
and four French ships-of-thc-line, a])i)roachc(l 
abreast the principal fort ; the Cura^ciOy St Jean 
tVAcrCy TrihunCy and Sphinx attacked the nearest 
earthwork battery; the Jlannihaly Daunilessy and 
Terrible took position opposite the battery near 
the end of the spit; while the cloud of smaller 
vessels directed their attack mainly on the east 
and centre of the fort. Thus the Russians, from 
the peculiar shape and position of the s]>it, were 
attacked from all sides at once. It was perilous 
work, however, to the largo vessels ; for, anchored 
as they wore in front of the fort, they had only 
two feet of water under their keels, although 1200 
yards distant from the fort : a fact added to many 
others shewing the superior value of gun-boats aTid 
mortar-vessels over linc-of-battlo ships on slioal 
coasts. The ships, liOAVCver, brought their broad- 
sitlcs to bear upon the devoted fort, and dismounted 
many of the guns on the southern front. 

Tile smaller vessels were those ^^’]lich cftectually 
reduced Kinbuni — affording a less<»n that might 
have been very valuable to the Allies, in their 
Black Sea and Baltic operations, if occurring 
earlier. They were stationed nearly south of 
the fort, the floating-batteries nearest, then the 
gun-boats, and the mortar-vcsscls most distant : 
each endeavouring either to batter down the 
defences of the fort or to fire the interior. Sir 
Edmund Lyons summed up the result in a very 
few words : ^ Their fire was so oflectivc tliat before 
noon the buildings in the interior of the fort 
were in flames, and the easteni front had suffered 
very considerably;’ but from more detailed 
accounts it appears that the three French mortar- 
batteries— appropriately named tlie DCvastationy 
LavSy and iTcwwaw/c— exhibited qualities well 
deserving the attention of all concerned. Being 
only 600 to 700 yards from the fort, these vessels 
were exposed to a tremendous hurricane of shot 
and shells ; but the missiles glanced off without 
doing serious mischief: the enormous iron envelop- 
ing sheath of the batteries being quite bomb-proof. 
E^ was a tai'get to be fired at, but, like a target, 


it received the fire without destructive injury ; the 
shot and shell could bo heard by the sailors in 
the distant ships slapping and smacking against 
the sides of the batteries, aiid then rebounding 
oft’ into the water. One battery alone received 
sixty indentations or shot-marks, all of which 
would have been perilous to a wooden vessel, but 
were of little account to this case-hardened burly 
piece of engineering. Nor were the crow in more 
danger than their vessel, for they all worked 
below, except a look-out man in a shot-proof box 
on deck. From half-past nine o’clock until noon 
these throe x^owcrful vessels maintained theii' 
terrible lire against the chief fori, crashing the 
])arapcts and disabling the guns ; while the 
mortar-vessels set fire to the buildings within the 
fort. The Arrow and Lynx gun-hoats, with others 
of the same class, were ex]>osed to much more 
danger tliau the iionderous floating-batteries ; 
having taken Uj) a position at SCO to 900 yards, 
to discharge their Lancaster shell upon the fort, 
they received in return an iron torrent which 
tried the resolution of the crews. 

The military evolutions of the day were slight. 
Bazaine and Spencer made a cavalry recon- 
naissance early in the morning, to a ruined and 
deserted village, but without encountering any 
of the enemy’s lrooj)s; they returned by the hour 
of commencing the eamiouadc. Bazaine ji^uced 
two companies of chasseurs under cover, at a 
distance of 400 yards from the east si<le of the 
fort, and ko[>L up a fusilade on the Russian 
artillorymoii ; while at the same time the field- 
pieces opened a fire on tlie fort ; but the results 
tended to shew that the fleet had wrought most 
damage to the besieged, on account of the great 
pOAVer of the guns and mortars employed. 

TJie surrender of Kinhiirn 'vvas a touching 
ceremony. AVlieii Lyons and Bruat sa^v that, iiot- 
W'ithstauding the inevitable destruction impend- 
ing, Jh) sign of failing courage wws exhibited by 
the garrison, tlioy felt, as gallant men, a Jiiii ration 
for tlie loyal devotedness of the defenders to the 
cause they were called ujioii to sup^iort ; and 
Lyons stated, in his dispatch to the Admiralty, 
tliat he determined to offer terms, rather than 
see the forlorn garrison utterly annihilated by a 
resistless fire. The two admirals and two generals, 
acting by concert, sent in a flag of truce sum- 
moning the governor and garrison to surrende?*. 
There appears to have been a council of war 
held fortliwitli in the fort, during wdiich — not- 
withstanding the crash and min and confla- 
gration going on around tlicm — the officers had 
the utmost difficulty in bringing themselves to 
consent to an act humiliating though imperative ; 
tho guns were rapidly becoming dismounted and 
useless, and though there was good store of ammu- 
nition, the destruction of the place and all within 
it could not much longer be .averted except by 
submission. Bazaine and Stewaart met the gover- 
nor, Major-gchcral Koi’novitch, at the entrance to 
the fort; the governor tendered his surrender, in 
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military furm^ Imt not without bitter toars^ and 
a paflsionato exclamation expressive of w^ounded 
national and professional honour. The officers 
in general boro the scene with dignity, but with 
deep mortification ; and many of them were said 
to liavo been on the verge of mutiny against 
the governor, so strongly did they resist any 
])roposaIs for surrender. The garrison marched 
out — some say fierce with soldierly irritation, 
some say brutally drunk with ardent spirits, but 
probably a combination of both — and laid down 
their arms ; they amounted to 1120 men, with 


Koiuovitch and 40 officers ; these^ with 200 
now killed and 300 or 400 wounded, had 
garrisoned the fort and manned the two earth- 
work batteries. The terms of surrender were — 
that the garrison were to retire witli oveiytbing 
except arms and ammunition ; the officers being 
allowed to wear their swords, and the men to 
carry off their knapsacks, clothing, and otlier 
tridcs of personal property. It was a surrender 
made as little painful as could be to the defenders. 
By the terras of ca]>itu]ati()n, the victors were 
t<i receive the place with all its military stores 







I'oi’t of Kinbiirii, 


as at the moment of surrender; and Koiuovitch 
undertook, as a point of honour, that there should 
bo no explosion of magazines or destruction of 
guns or batteries, on the part of the Russians. 
Several ship-surgeons were sent ashore to attend 
the Russian wounded in the place. Bazaine 
transferred 17 officers and 740 men to Spencer, 
as prisoners to the English ; these were sent to 
Constantinople in the Vulcan^ while tlie remainder, 
as French prisoners, were sent in one of Bruat’s 
ships. General Spencer, it may here be remarked, 
acted in subordination to General Bazaine in this 
expedition ; as a set-off to the precedence willingly 
yielded by the French to the English in the fleet. 
The captors found nearly eighty guns mounted 
in the foil and batteries, mostly long and heavy 
1 8 and 24 pounders ; hut there were many others 
ready for mounting, platforms to supiiort them, 
and newly constructed casemates, raising the total 
of guns to 174 ; there was also a very large store 
of ammunition in the place, including 25,000 
shot and shell, and 120,000 cartridges — rendering 


evident the intention of tlic Russians to have 
strengthened the place if the attack had been 
longer delayed. 

The prisoncr.s having been sent off to Constan- 
tinople, the captors proceeded to garrison Kinbuni, 
repair and increase the defences, and form plans 
for ulterior proceedings. Oczakoff had already 
engaged their attention. This place, on the north 
shore of the strait, is built on a cliff of moderate 
height, projecting southward like a promontory 
or headland, and fronted by a fort, an old defence- 
work of no great strength, called the Nicholas 
Battery ; there was also an earthen battery near 
the fort. Kinbuni, on the other hand, was a 
regular fortress, well built of stone and earth, 
having ditches on the two sides not washed, by the 
sea, ranges of casemated guns on every side, and 
barracks and magazines in the interior. Kinbiirn 
village, outside the fort, had been occupied by 
a few military colonists. When the small garrison 
at Oczakoff found that tlieir guns could . effect 
little against the invaders, and that Kinburn was 
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i forced to yield, they blew up the Nicholas Battery 
I oil the morning of the I8th, atid retired ; at the 
j game time, or a few hours afterwards, a deserter 
! came over to the Allies, stating that the Russians 
! liad 15,0tK) men near Oczakoff, and an equal 
i number near Nicolaicff. It afterwards became 
* known that Liiders had been at Oczakoft* and 
Kinburu shortly before tlie arrival of the besiegers, 
and had made preparations and given orders 
tending, as he hoped, to lead to the retention of 
those places. 

Impatiently waited the hlnglish and French 
soldiers and sailors, the latter eajiecially, for some 
indications of further conquests ; but the admirals 
felt the weigjit of the responsibility incurred by 
any advance, on account chiefly of the doubtful 
soundings of the estuary and rivers. On the 2()tli 
the two admirals second in comuicand, English and 
French, stcjimcd up the estuary with their light- 
draught flotilla, steam-sloops and giin-l>oat.s, to 
reconnoitre and examine. The seizure of Oc/akolF 
\v.*is not* attempted by the Allies — because tlio 
Russians could liave apiiroachcd hy land in some 
force from NicolaYcfl' ; and because the shot ami 
; shell from the gun-boats could not have reachc<l 
those troops, on account of the great l>rca<ltli of 
sand and shoal ; the Allies contented themselves, 
therefore, with knowing that the batteries of tlie 
i place were dcstroj'od. The rear-a«lmirals cautiously 
felt their way. alojng, between the shoals, and 
reached the month of tho river Bug, little less than 
five miles in width, Houston Stewart, with tho 
StromMi^ Spitfire, Grinder, and Cracker, turned 
northward, determined to see a little of the river 
itself; the banks were found to be rather high, 
j but behind them was nothing but bare steppe, 

I with a few large farms and small villages at 

j intervals. Tlie gun-boats ascended the river about 
one-third of the vvav towards NicolaielK and tlrerc 
encountered a Russian eartli-battciy on the right 
bank; a sharp interchange of liring took place ; 
and the steamers, having imnle a careful series 
of soundings, returned — an attack on the Russian 
positions not having been the object of that ex- 
cursion. On tho next day, the 21st, a few Frencli 
gun-boats ascended the river, and exchanged shots 
with the same battery. It was ascertained on 
this clay that tho Cossacks were busily engaged 
burning all the small villages between Kinburu 
and Kherson, to check any anticipated jirogress 
of the invadei's in that direction by land. The 
Russians displayed the same activity in preparing 
defences as had been so remarkably exhibited at 
Sebastopol ; for a headland on the northern side 
of the estuary, east of the mouth of the Bug, 
was quite unprotected on this day, the 2lst, 
whereas, within twenty-four hours, the village of 
Stanislaff, close at hand, exhibited a sand-bag 
batteiy of five guns ; wliile numerous bodies of 
infantry and Cossacks were narrowly watching 
on the heights above. 

In England and France, anxious readers began 
to ask for fiirthcr announcements of success, solid 
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military or naval advantage, in this Dnieper 
expedition ; they felt that the mere capture of 
Kinburu was an insufiicLent result of arrangements 
planned on so lai'go a scale. The authorities at 
NicolaiefF telcgraphcil to St Petei’sburg on the 
23d, that the enemy’s vessels were cruising in 
various places within and outside tho estuary, 
taking soundings, but not engaging in hostile 
demonstrations. It was found, by the examina- 
tion made this day, that tlie sjdt of Kinburn 
could not be well commanded by gim-boats, on 
account of the great breadth of sedgy shallows 
])revcnting the boats from making a near 
approach : hence any military advance of tho 
Allies eastward along the spit could receive little 
aid from the fleet. In truth, therefore, the light 
war-steamers roamed about in searcii of adven- 
tures, rather than engaged in any definite w'ork. 
Tho Russians liad been accustomed to maintain 
communication hetwccii Klnhurii and Nicolaicff 
via Oczakofi' men and stores being rowed across | 
tho estuary in large barges ; and when this 
clianncl was closed against them, tliey naturally 
kept strict watch on tlie invadcr.s, and telegraphed 
day, by day, to St' rctershui’g in one direction 
and to Sebastopol in another ; mentioning the 
numbers of vessels visible, and tho movements 
or apparent laovements of tlie enemy. On tho 
21th nothing particular was recorded. On tho 
25th tho Strouiboli, Triton, Wrangler, and Snake 
steamed eastward to tho mouths of the Dnieper, j 
where they found Uvo enormous rafts of ship- ! 
building timl>er, whicli had descended that river | 
from the forests of Russia, and were to have been \ 
towed up tho Don to the dock-yanl at Nieolaiefl’; 
the value of tlie two was estimated at not 
Ic.ss tlian JCi2(),()U0. These rafts were afterwards 
ilraggcd out by the Spiteful and Spitfire, and 
brought down to Kinburu. Thougli of small 
value to the Allies, at that time and place, the 
capture was deeine<l important ; inasmuch as 
the great Russian arsenal at Nicolaieff was 
sujiplicd with sbip-timber mostly from tlic govoni- 
meiits of Minsk, ^Moliilcfl) ainl Vitebsk, where 
fore.sts of vast, extent sujiplicd the Otak logs and 
beams, drifted thence duw^n the Dnieper to 
Kherson. In tlic last century KhcKson was a 
great ship-building depot; hut as the mouth of 
tlic Bug lias deei>er water than that of the 
Dnieper, tlie Russian government removed tho I 
chief dock-yard to Nicolaieff, at the point of 1 
coufiucncc of tho Bug with the Ingul ; and small 
steamers w'crc employed to tow the enormous 
timber-rafts from Kherson to this town. 

Tho Allied military forces had been doing little. 
After tho capitulation of Kiiihurii on the 17tli, 
Spencer employed two days in removing his 
troops nearer to that fort, and rendering their 
encampment as convcniciit as was jiracticablo. 

On the 20th, Bazaino sot out with several regi- 
ments of both forces, about 4500 strong, and 
advanced eastward along the sjut to Paksoffka, 
Skakoffka, and one or Iw'o other Villages ; it wras 
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a three days’ reconnaissance, daring which little 
was seen but a dismal waste of ^and, spotted 
with a few wretched villages, which, if not 
destroyed by the Cossacks, were at once destroyed 
by the assailants. About 250 llussian cavalry 
were sufficiently near to watch Bazaiiie’s return 
on the 23d, but no engagement took place. 

The end of October arrived, amid these 
unimportant proceedings ; and questions* became 
seriously pressed in various quartei*s, whether 
nothing further was to result from an expedition 
of such magnitude. Why, it was asked, did the 
fleet make so portentous a stay at Odessa, as 
if to draw off troops from Oczakoff, Nicolaieff, 
and Kherson, unless it had been intended to 
attack and occupy one or more of those three 
towns ? Why seize Kinburn and nothing further 1 
If simply to close the estuary of the Dnieper and 
Bug, the frost Avould elFectually do this in a few 
weeks. Why awaken the vigilance of the Russians 
in this quarter, by a small enterprise which 
would infallibly lead them to add formidable 
defences to Nicolaieff and Kherson during the 
winter ? These queries did not receive satisflictory 
answers; it was resolved to leave a sufficient 
number of troops and vessels to guard Kinburn 
during the winter, but to bring aAvay all tlie 
other forces, both military and naval. On the 
27th of October, Bazaino and Spencer began 
their arrangements for this departure-, selecting for 
a garrison as many troops as the fort would con- 
veniently accommodate ; while Lyons and Bruat 
selected the vessels which might most usefully 
be left to protect Kinburn from any llussiaii 
attack across tlie estuary. The Allies destroyed 
the earthen batteries at the end of the spit, but 
brought the fort itself into an excellent state of 
defence — clearing away the ruins, repairing the 
walls and embrasures, replacing the damaged 
guns by largo shiits’ ordnance, deepening the" 
ditch, re-forming the palisades, strengthening the 
crest of the parapets, making a ravelin in front 
of the east face, restoring tlie casemates, completing 
efficient barracks and magazines in the interior of 
the fort, and depositing a large amount of military 
stores of all kinds. 

When the main body of the armament had 
departed, early in November, the garrison made 
preparations for the winter, with a somewhat . 
gloomy prospect before them. There was not a 
tree, not a bush, to shelter the men from keen 
winds blowing from the dreary steppe country ; 
'and the ships anchored at hand prepared to resist 
the floating ice, which, brought down by the 
Bug and Dnieper, accumulated near Kinburn. 
Gun-boats remained for a timo to blockade the 
mouths of the two rivers, and then returned to 
the roadstead near the fort. The crews became 
convinced that the two rivers could be ascended 
safely only by vessels with shot-proof screens and 
proof deoto ; as a few riflemen on the high shores, 
right and left, could have picked off the men 
one by one, unless the invaders had at the same 


time a strong force on land. Throughout Nqvem- j 
ber the preparations for wintering advanced ; and 
by the end of the month ice appeared. Shooting 
wild-fowl, of which the concourse was immense, 
was almost the only amusement for the garrison. 
The Russians wore at the same time proceeding 
vigorously with their defences ; throwing up such 
works at Oczakoff, and on all the shores near the 
mouths of the two rivers, as foreshadowed a 
formidable resistance in the event of any renewed 
attjick by the Allies in the spring of 1856, 

Thus the close of tho year shewed that, what- 
ever may have been the motives loading to 
the despatch of a ]>owcrful Allied armament from 
Kamiescli to the estuary of the Dnieper, tho enter- 
I)rise resulted only in the capture 01 one fort, and : 
in teaching tho Russians to bo on the alert in that | 
region. Pelissicr, in his dispatch to the emperor, I 
had stated that ‘Kinburn, in our hands, will 
become a formidable menace against Nicolaieff 
and Kherson but a ‘ iiieuacc’ which induces the 
attacked party to strengthen his defences is shorn 
of much of its value to tlic besiegers. 


BATTLE OF THE TCUERNAYA. 

Among the various operations in and near the 
Crimea, subordinate to the siege of Sebastopol in 
1855, one of the most important was the Battle 
OF the Tciiehnaya, or tho battle of Tiiaictiu 
Bridge, as it is sometimes called. This, in effect, 
was only part of a long series of operations; 
for tho Allies held possession of the Tchernaya 
Valley, in considerable force, throughout almost 
tho whole of the year, and also of the Baidar 
Valley during many months. It w^as not deemed 
expedient to interrupt the narrative of tho siege 
by any notice of the maiiceuvres in this quarter ; 
but a brief though connected account of the 
operations of the Allies in these valleys now 
becomes necessary. Guo of the coloured maps* 
may usefully be referred to, in illustration of 
this section. 

It has already been seeuf that when, in 
February 1855, the Allies w'^ere making great 
exertions to recommence vigorously the siego of 
Sebastopol, strong bodies of Russians were 
manoeuvring in the Tchernaya Valley, or on 
the hills beyond. Tho hope had never been 
abandoned by tho czar’s generals, that the be- 
siegers might successfully be attacked in the 
rear; such an attempt, in the previous month of 
October liad, it is true, been a failure, since it 
led to tho battle of Balaklava; but tlie frequent 
assemblage of detse columns of Russian inffintry 
and squadrons of cavalry during the winter and 
early spring, convinced Raglan and Canrobert 
tliat tho Tchemaya plain would need to be nar- 
rowly watched; and arrangements were conse- 
quently made for forming a strong camp in that 

* * Portioa of the Crimon forming Chief Soene of Warfare/ 

i Chapter Till., pp. 389-340. 
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quarter. The Allies liad hitherto known little of 
the plain excepting from the village of Tchorgouna 
or Chorguna.down to Sebastopol Harbour; but a 
long and lofty range of heights to the north-<^ast 
occupied by the Russians^ rendered it evident that 
the upper valley would need to bo explored. At 
Tchorgouna, the Tchernaya receives the stream 
of the Tchouliou or OhuHu, coming from the 
neighbourhood of Aitodor on the north-east; 
also another stream flowing from the south-east 
through the beautiful Valley of Bnidar ; and it 
became essentially necessary that the Allies 
should keep watch on the hills Ijehiiid these 
rivers and valleys. 

One among many reconnaissances, made to 
ascertain the strength of tlie 

Russians on these heights, was conducted on the 
19th of April by Omar Pacha, Avho was about that 
time in conference with Raglan and Canrobert 
concerning the siege. The Turks and tlic 
Highlanders were, as they had been during tlic 
whole winter, guarding the hciglits and ]>laiu 
near Balaklava. Provided with twelve battalions 
of Turkish infantry, and a small force of English 
and French cavalry and artillery, Omar l‘acha 
advanced eastward from Kailiko’i to Kaniara, 
thence to the Tchernaya, and a little way 
southward into the Baidar Valley. Tlie Scots 
Greys and Bnniskilleners, on the way, passed 
the spot where they had made the brilliant 
heavy-cavalry chargo at the battlo of Balaklava, 
half a year earlier, within an hour of the 
equally brilliant but less justifiable light-cavalry 
charge; aud they found some of tlic whiten- 
ing bones of their poor companions. A close 
examination was made of the district aroiiiid 
J^amara, and a few skirmishes took |)laoe with 
Cossacks ; but Omar I'acha ascertained that, if 
the Russians were anywhere assembled in force, 
it must be behind the distant hills. On the 24th, 
another reconnaissance W'as made in the same 
direction. When the month of May approached, 
strong sus])icions arose that the enemy w as col- 
lecting a large army secretly behind the hills, 
although few visible evidences of the fact appeared. 
General Bella Marmora, with a i^ortion of the 
Bardinian contingent, arrived about this time ; 
and it was then felt by the Allied generals that 
the plain eastw-ard of the plateau might be held 
in considerable force, as a chock to any advance 
of the enemy. A decided stej) in direction 
was made on the 25th ; the left wing of the 
French occupying a position nearly under the 
Inkermann heights, the right of the French near 
Traktir Bridge over the Tchemaya, the Sardinians 
and some English cavalry and horse-artillery near 
Tchoi^ouna, the marines on the heights between 
Balaklava and the Baidar Valley, and the Turks 
niar at hand. The immediate purpose -was to 
dislodge a few of the enemy, but a more import- 
ant aim was to establish a command over the 
whole left bank of the Tchernaya. 

The month of June found- the Allies stronger 
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than over ; the Fi*ench, Turks, and Sardinians 
occupied tho position just indicated in a manner 
not to he assailed ; but still the Russians remained 
masters of the heights on the other side of tho 
valley, and established two new batteries to fire 
down upon tho plain. On the 3d, a body of 
French and Sardinians set forth on a reconnaissanoe 
up the Baidar Valley, encountered a few hundred- 
Cossacks, and dispersed them, hut saw nothing 
like a collected Russian army. About this time 
the French made another step in udv«ance, by 
crossing the Traktir* Bridge, and throwing up 
an earthwork defence on the further side of 
the Tclicrnava. Later in tho month, the Turks 
received orders to adv’^ance eastward to Kntchka, 
a village near the confluence of the IJpa w'ith the 
Tchernaya, one stage further towards the heights 
whereon the Russians wore supposed to bo 
encamped. Ozeiibash, Aitodor, and other villages, 
were reconnoitred ; and it w*a8 rendered pretty 
certain that the main bod}' of the Russians was 
on tlie heights between Aitodor and tho upper 
waters of the Belbok. One important advantage 
gained by the Allies during these expeditions was 
access to fertile valleys rich in forage, invaluable 
to tho cavalry ; and in an indirect w'ay they 
obtained useful information from a few Tatar 
families avIio, resident in tho valleys, had hitter 
reasons to lament the marauding visits of the 
Cossacks. 

When July arris od, tho Allies wore engaged in 
a scries of movements very similar in charaetei* 
to those which had characterised tho previous- 
month ; the Turks and Sardinians encamped 
near the upper waters of the Tchernaya, and 
making frequent excuTOons towards Baidar in 
one direction and OzenbasU and AVtodor in 
another. I'he valleys in that vicinity are so 
beautiful, ricli herbage diversified with pleasant 
woods and graceful hillsides, that the troops 
were for a time delighted with their jiosition, 
after the har<l life of tho trenches, the dirt and 
squalor of Balaklava, and the dreary plains of 
Eiipatoria ; they were quite willing to luxuriate 
in the intervals between tho reconnoitring 
excursions. One rcisult, how^ever, of these repeated 
examinations, was to lead the Allies to tho 
opinion that they had no chance of being able 
to asceiul tlic heiglits which stretch across 
nearly east and west, separating the Tchernaya 
Valley from that of the Bolbek ; the Russians 
would not descend from those heights to meet the 
invaders in the idain : they remained on their 
uplands in unknown strength. General Liiders 
arrived early in the month, with a largo army ; 
and the Allied commanders began to deem it 
prudent to withdraw somewhat from tlio Baidar 
and Tchouliou Valleys towaixls Sebastopol and 
Balaklava, lest he should cut oif this expeditionary 
force from the siege-army. Omar raeha’s Turks 

• Traktir and Khutor or Kuior ore frequently given In maps of 
the Crimea as if names of villagcR or towns ; but the former ineana 
limply an inn or ferry-houae, while the latter is a farm. 
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had for eight months been shifting about, in 
obedience, apparently, to ever-vacillating councils 
—first from Turkey to Kupatoria, then to 
Kamiesch, then back to Kupatoria, then to Bala- 
klava and Kainara, then to the valleys cast of the 
Tchernaya, and now back again to Kamara: 
never being allowed to carry out any enterprise 
themselves, and never admitted to equal fellowship 
with the English and French. Many English 
officers thought at the time, and later events justi> 
lied the opinion, that the Turks would have been 
more usefully employed at Kars or in Mingrelia 


than in the Gntnea. Omar Pacha had no oppor- 
tunities for displaying his militaiy genius. 'What 
arrangements were made between him and the 
other commanders, and to what extent those 
arrangements were dictated by orders from Paris 
or London, were matters little known ; but the 
fact is undeniable, that the Turkish troops, much 
neglected by their own government, were not 
rendered usefully available by the council of 
generals in the Crimea. Throughout the whole of 
the summer, the Osmanlis were kept in perplexing 
uncertainty whether their next move would be 
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to Kupatoria, to Bahiklava, to Kamara, to Baidar, 
to Kertch, or to Asia ; and their patriotism was 
effectually damped by the strange treatment they 
received. The Sardinians, more lavourably viewed 
by the English and French, suffered, nevertheless, 
severely from sickness in the hot weather of this 
month (July), encamped as they were in the 
Tchernaya plain, in iiinctivc awaiting for some 
symptoms of movement on the part of the 
Russians, \vlio still remained in strong positions 
on the heights of Mackenzie, Albut, Ai'todor, 
Akyar, 

It was left for the month of August to afford, by 
the sanguinary battle of the Tchernaya, employ- 
ment and excitement to the numerous troops of 
four nations eiicam]tcd in tliis wide-spreading 
plain ; to give to the Allies enthusiasm resulting 
from military glory, .and to the Russians another 
example of the defeats which always awaited 
them in this quarter. The three camps, French, 
Sardinian, and Turkish, with a cavalry camp of 
English, commanded the whole triangular space 


marked by Ralaklava, Baidar, and Inkcrmann ; 
but the Russians, at the beginning of the month, 
shewed evident signs of activity on the heights 
beyond the Tchernaya : in short, they resolved to 
descend into the plain, and try their fortune in 
another battle ; and as a preliminary to this step, 
they formed now earthwork battencs on the 
slopes of the hills. General Liiders was reinforced 
by another corps under Faniutine, which came 
from Bes^rabia or some neighbouring province, 
despite any arrangements made by the AUies to 
watch the Pcrckop and Chongar routes. Several 
deserters about this time came in, giving parti- 
culars of these reinforcements, but at the same 
time asserting that the Russians, both within and 
without Sebastopol, were becoming straitened for 
supplies : the dreadful havoc among the draught- 
animals having sorely checked the transport- 
service. Still, however deficient food or other 
supplies might be inside the beleaguered town, 
reinforcements of troops unquestionably arrived ; 
and the Allies gradually changed their position in 
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, the Tchcruaya jAdin from an offensive to a defen- crossed the river and the aqueduct opposite the 

I sive character, iutrenchments being thrown up on Frencli loft, and attacked Gamou’s division, 

all the exposed positions. The Sardinians were advancing with a resolution which attracted the 

especially active in this work ; for their position, admiration even of their opponents ; . but, met 

i on a series of hills between two points where the by the bayonet in front, by a flank-movemeut 

' Russians might i>ossibly cross the river, was one on the left, and by artillery on various sides, 

I of some danger. So certain did the augmentation they were repulsed after a short but severe 

i of the Russians become, that the Allies kept many struggle, and rccrosscd to the right bank of the 

I of their troops under arms night afioi night, about Tchernaya. The central attack, on the bridge 

the middle of the montli, to guard against a sudden and ITcrbillon’s division, was much more severe: 

assault. A party of French had been some time the Russians, working themselves up to a frenzy 

I ill the Baidar Valley, and among the beautiful after each repulse, and returning again and again 

i coast-scenery thence to Yalta, visiting the descried to the cliargc. Two divisions dashed over the 

i summer-residences of the Russian nobility, and river — by the briilge, by pontoons, and by fording 

I coming away laden with furniture, pictures, books, — crosscxl the acpicdiict, then the outer French 

; musical instruments, ornaments, wines, and count- line of defence, and carnc upon Ifcrbillon in a way 

less articles which — against the English gciieral’s that seems to have been little expected by him 

wish certainly, if not that of the French — ^they or his troops. Two lichhguns were at the same 

chose to regard as fair booty ; but these troops time drawn over the bridge, and a third dragged 

were gradually called in, to strengthen the force over at a ford. Then, under cover of these guns, 

in the Tchernaya Valley. the Russians, willi excessive ardour, rushed half- 

! When the day of battle was about to approach, way np the Fediikliinc heights, and seemed on 

the French forces in the plain extended from the tlic point of gaining the day. llerbillon, hoiv- 

vicinity of Inkermann to the' stone-bridge over ever, cjiiickly made the necessary arrangements ; 

the Tchernaya, the Traktir Bridge ; and tlic CJencrals Kaucheux and De Failly met them, boro 

i Sardinians from thonco to tlie wooden bridge at their charge, and then charged in return, driving 

Tchorgouna. The Traktir Bridge, opposite the them back over the bridge. Then, amid a roar 

French centre, lc<l to the main road up to the of artillery on both sides, the Russians rc-formed 

, Mackenzie heights ; while op[)ositc tlio French their columns of attack, reinforced by another 

j right and the Sardinian forces were the Tchouliou dense mass of infantry, and prepared for a second 

heights, between or among which the river onslaught ; to resist this, llerbillon strengthened 

i Tchouliou descended to its junction with the Faucheux and Do Failly hy several additional 

j Tchernaya at Tchorgouna. 8till further to the regiments ; while Forgeot brought up his horsc- 

! right> General d’Allonville occupied ll»c lower artillery into such a position as to pour out a lire 

' part of the Baidar Valley. Thus, with the Turks of grape upon the enemy as they advanced ; the 

I on the heights near Balaklava, and a few English result of these movements was, that at the second 

! cavalry in rear of the Sardinians, the whole leR passage of the bridge by the Russians they cn- 

, iKiiik of the river Avas Avat<died ; and Pelissier, countered a most determined resistance, followed 

j who held the cliief control in this district by virtue liy a sanguinary conflict and a disastrous retreat, 

j of the largeness of the fore.e under his command, A third time, driven on by their generals like 

conceived himself Y>rcparcd to meet any sudden sheep to the slaughter, did the devoted Russians 

; assault. General Herljillon, in immediate com- cross the river, and attempt to reach the positions 

mand, took up his position Avith the centre whereon the French defence -works had been 

division, opposite the bri<lgc ; Faucheux com- constructed ; but again Avorc they repulsed with 

i manded the right Aviiig, and Camou the left; Lc terrible loss. At every ]»oint Avherc the Frencli 

I Vaillant’s and Dulac’s divisions, Avith the Imperial Avcrc attacked, failure attended the Russian opera- 

Guard, formed a reserve *, General Morris AAnth tions — failure accompanied by fcai-ful carnage ; 

I the Chasseurs d’Africpic, and General Scarlett for the Russians Avcrc so densely ])ack€d as to 

j Avith the English cavalry, occupied a jiosition render retreat difficult ; and the retrogi’ado movc- 

! between Kamara and Tchorgouna ; lastly, the incut to the bridge, Avith the victors closely 

French horse-artillery, under Colonel Forgeot, pursuing, Avas attended Avith more sanguinary 

were held in readiness for active servicer consequences than CA^cn the attacks themselves. 

Very early in the morn of the IfJth, before . A French officer, describing the scene at this 

daylight, the French heard a brisk firing on the moment, said : ‘ It was in vain that the Russian 

Sardinian flank, and then found themselves generals made the most desperate attempts to 

suddenly exposed to a battery of heavy cannon stay and rally the thousands Avho were Avildly 

from the opposite heighi^s. Enveloped in mist flying ; the Russian soldiers, panic-stricken under 

from the river and smoko from the guns, the the influence of terror, opened for themselves a 

heights were almost obscured from view; but passage through their own reserA^e liattalions, 

it speedily appeared that the Russians had de- decimated and falling b}*^ hundreds under the 

scended from the Mackenzie and A'itodor Hills fire of the Allied batteries. The bridge, far too 

during the night, and were advancing in force narroAv for tho heavy compact masses which 

towards the river. With great vigour the enemy rushed to it, became a scene of tho most frightful 
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confusion.’ At last the defeated columns, lessened The Russians effecting a final retreat across 


in number by many thousand men, finally crossed 
the bridge and retired. 

The Sardinians, from the nature of the contest, 
boro a much lighter bunlen than the French, 
inasmuch as the latter were posted at and near the 
contested bridge. When General Della Marmora, 
on the evening of the 15th, received information 
that Pelissicr apprehended an attack from the 
Russians, ho oidcred his forces to bo under arms 
at a very early hour on the following morning. 
The Sardinians had slightly fortified a small 
range of hills at the left hank of the Tchoulion, 
near the point of junction with tho Tchcrtiaya, Jis 
well as two advanced points on tho opposite or 
right bank ; tho chief of these was calle<i by Della 
Marmora tho Tchorgouna Mamolon — apparently 
tho same as Oortcliakoff designate<l tlie Telegraph 
Hill. Before daylight on tho IGth these outposts 
were Bud<leiily attacked hy Lipraiidi ; three 
Russian batteries opened fire; and ore Della 
Marmora could rightly estimato the nature and 
scope of tho assault, three strong columns of 
Russian infantry made a bayonet-charge against 
a series of earthen breast-works thrown up hy 
tho Sardinians, tho men bringing scalingdadrlcrs 
to surmount tho ditches and parapets. Della 
Marmota, seeing the importance of maintaining 
these works, which were at tho time defended 
by only three companies, sent over a battalion of 
Bersaglieri — Piedmontese riflemen — under Major 
Govone, together wdth a column of Turkish 
troops. Tho enemy’s attack was, however, too 
strong to bo resisted, although the three com- 
panies gallantly licl(l their position for some 
time; and tlio Sardinian outposts retired under 
the protection of the support ing party ; at tlie 
same time that the English and Turkish artillery, 
conveniently posted, kept up a warm fire on the 
enemy’s batteries on the heights beyond the river. 
From tho ajipcarancc of tho battle-field in other 
quarters, Della Marmora formed an opinion that 
the attack on his position was only a feint; and 
he therefore sought how best he might render 
aid to tho French. Ho sent a portion of his fifth 
brigade to the French right wing ; he ])laccd two 
batteries in a position where tiiey might main- 
fain an oblique fire against tho enemy; and he 
arranged a small body of English and Sardinian 
cavalry in a state of readiness to make a chai’ge, 
if need should require. Tho French ha<l been 
enabled to repulse the enemy completely before 
tho Sardinians arrived, and therefore Della Mar- 
mora was in a position to direct all his attention 
to the retreat of the Russians, crossing the river, 
and reoccupying tho heights he had held in the 
morning. Only a portion of tho Sardinians were 
engaged, and of these no more than 200 w'cre 
put hors de cotnhat : among whom Avas General 
Count Montevecchio. It was not much that tho 
Sardinians had to achieve; but they did it gal- 
lantly, and were proud to have met tho czar’s 
forces in the open field* 


the bridge, Pelissior felt for a moment inclined | 
to pursue them, and was about to order tho 
French, English, and Sardinian eavaliy to dash 
across the river ; but tho retreat was effected so 
quickly, and the Russian columns were so strongly 
protect^ by artillery and cavalry, that he deemed I 
it expe<licnt to abandon this plan; the cavalry i 
captured several hundred prisoners, but did not I 
check the retreat of tho main body. From nine I 
o’clock until three in the afteraoon, this retro- 
grade movement was being efibeted, until, at the 
last-named hour, the Russians finally disappeared 
over the Mackenzie heights, carrying with them 
wounded comrades, disappointed hopes, and lost 
honour. From the wild, frenzied manner in which i 
the dense columns had made the attacks, it was j 
believed hy tho French that the Russians had • 
been i)liod liberally Avith brandy before the battle, j 
as at Tnkcrmann ; and this proA^ed to be the case; 
for innumerable spirit-bottles were found on the j 
battle-ground, near tho slain and wounded men ; 
and sortie of the prisoners stated that the distri- ■ 
hution of spirits had followed tho reading of a | 
letter hy Gortchakoff from tho czar to tho i 
troops. I 

When Pelissior sent his account of the battle to 
the French goA'ommcnt, he enclosed a copy of an j 
official document found on the body of a Russian 
general killed in tho action: tho officer was sup- 
posed to bo General Read, who commanded tho 
Russian right wing; and tho document was a 
)>lau for tho conduct of tho battle on tho 16th. 
I'here is reason to believe that tho attack Avas in 
pursuance of stringent orders received from St 
Petersburg, against the judgment of the generals j 
engaged; hut Avhether this were so or not, Read’s 
instructions and Qortchakofrs dispatches arc ; 

deserving of notice here, as they throw some light I 

on tho tactics of the battle. Tho document set ' 

fortli that the right Aving, under General aid-dc- 
camp Read, consisted of twenty-five battalions of | 

infantry, eight squadrons of regular cavalry, one ! 

regiment or eight sotnias of Cossacks, and sixty- ; 

two field-pieces. On the night of the 15th, Read 
and Liprandi Avero to desceinl from tho Mackenzie i 
heights, leaA^ng all their baggage behind, except I 
four days* provisions and the camp-equipage 
jicccssary for distributing it: the cavalry and 
artillery taking Avith them as much horsc-foddcr | 
as possible. At four o’clock in tho morning of ! 
tho 16th those generals were to descend towards j 
the banks of tho Tchernaya, in command of the 
right and left wings respectively, having their | 
infantry in advance and cavalry in the rear, and j 
provided with flying-bridges for crossing the river I 
at various points. At. a given signal, Read was | 

to cficct a crossing, and immediately attack tho j 

Fedukhino Hills or heights, a scries of low 
elevations in the middle of the plain occupied 
by the French. Having gained possession of 
those hills, he was to fortify his position, and 
await further orders from* tho commander-in- 
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chief. The document was signed hj Major-general 
Orotenfeld, quartermaster-general. 

That much importance was attached by the 
Russians to this mancsuvro is unquestionable. 
Gortchakoff is known to have represented to his 
government, some weeks earlier, his apprehension 
* that his supplies, of food if not of ammunition, 
would fail at Sebastopol if some distinct enterprise 
were not undertaken — especially as the Allies 
controlled at that time the Sea of Azof. Consequent 
on these representations, Oortchakofi’ appears to 
have received stringent orders from the czjir or his 
government to make an attack in the TcliciTiaya 
plain, in the hope that success there obtained 
would compel the Allies to raise the siege. Mili- 
tary critics Ijave since agreed that the attack was 
ill planned, not likely to succeed even against less 
brave and skilful soldiers than the French ; 
iilMiougli tho latter were to a certain extent taken 
by surprise. A corps d’ami<5c, after an exhausting 
iiiarc^h from Bessarabia, was driven to battle 
williunt any inte^^'al for rest. Some of the Russian 
prisoners taken during the battle stated that a 
I council of war lia<l been lield on the Mackonzio 
heights on the 13tli, to consider tho nature of the 
attack to be made; and that a majority of generals 
agreed in opposition to the o[>inion and advice of 
Ostcn-Sackcn. The prisoners also stated that one 
of the grand-<iukcs had arrived, to kindlo the 
cntliusiasm of the czar’s troops. 

Prince Gortchakoil^ in his account of llic action, 
stated that he divided his forces into two wings or 
columns, one under Read to attack the Fedukhino 
Hills, and the other under Lipraudi to attack 
Tchorgoima. The French, he sai<l, occupied tho 
Fedukhino heights opposite Traktir Bridge ; the 
Sardinians and Turks held the llasfort heights 
oj)posite Tcliorgouna ; while the Baidar Valley, 
a part of the right bank of the Tchernaya, an(l 
tho region between K.amara and Kadikoj, were 
occupied by various portions of tlic Allied troojis. 
Liprandi was to attack tlio Sardinians near 
I Tchorgouiia, drive them across tho river, and 
I then seize the llasfort heights ; while Read was to 
I attack the French at Traktir i^ridge, where they 
had establislied a strong du pont or bridge- 
defence, and then, crossing the bridge, to assail the 
Fedukhino heights. Although these elevations 
are sometimes ciiUed ‘heights,’ sometimes ‘hills,’ 
sometimes ‘ rnamelons,’ they aro not so lofty as 
the plateau and mountains surrounding tho plain 
generally. Gortchakoff oixlered Read not to attack 
the bridge until Liprandi had succeeded in his 
assault on tho Sardinians at Tchorgouna ; but 
Read, according to the prince’s account, spoiled all 
by commencing too soon, ^ It is impossible,’ says 
Gortchakoff, ‘ for me to explain the motive which 
determined that general to make the attack con- 
trary to tho pre-arrangecl plan without having 
received my orders so to do ; for vciy soon after- 
wards ho himself and the chief of his staff were 
killed.’ The dispatch goes on to state that Read’s 
forcei^ anticipating tho proper moment for the 


attack, descended to the river, captured 
du pont, crossed sit two or three differe' 
then crossed tho aqueduct leading down' 
mann and Sebastopol, and began to a 
Fedukhino heights. Read, who met his 
early in the struggle, liad been fourtec. 
inspector-general of cavalry at Warsaw ; 
second in command under Priiico Woi'onzow .. 
the Caucasus ; and then successor to Osteu- 
Sacken as commander of a corps d’arrace in the 
Crimea ; much had been expected of him, and 
his death produced a ]>aiuful sensation in many 
Russian circles. GortcliakolFs dispatch proceeds 
to narrate that, seeing the en’or which had been 
made, and seeing the advance of strong French 
reinforcements, the prince hastily countermanded 
tho attack on the llasfort heiglits, and concen- 
trated all his attention on Traktir Bridge and 
its vicinity ; that liis divisions made many 
heroic attempts to gain the Fetlukhiiie heights ; 
that seeing tho French increased now to 50,000 
men, ho deemed it j)riidcnt to abstain from further 
attacks, rccrosscd the river, and drew uj) his 
whole army in order of battle eastward of the 
Tchernaya. The niiinnor in wliich tlio dispatch 
converts a defeat into an apparent victory is 
curious : — ‘ I remained here four hours, lioping 
tliat the enemy, who bad called iii his troops, 
would cross tho Tchernaya and attack us in this 
position, where i would have opened a heavy fire 
of artillery upon him, and then charged with 
infantry and cavalry ; but ho daroil not attempt 
it ; an(l as deficiency of water did not allow me 
to remain longer on tho spot, I ordered back the 
troops tc#* Mackenzie heights. During this retro- 
gratlo movement, the enemy remained inactive.’ 
GortdiakolF acknowledged his loss to bo very 
severe, though its amount was not publicly 
announced ; it included Generals Read, Wrefi’sky, 
and Weimarn killed, and Generals Wracken, 
rroiiskoiiriakoff, Touloubiefl^ and Grihbe severely 
wounded ; while several other general officers 
received slight wounds. Tho j;>rinco sought to 
lessen the mortification of his army by issuing an 
‘order of tho day’ on tho 17th, praising their 
gallantry.* 

The plain between the Fedukhino heights and 
Traktir Bridge presented a terrible sight when 
the battle was over, especially near the banks 
of the aqueduct. Russians strewed tho ground 
in every direction, heaped one upon another, 
and shattered by cannon rather than by muskets 
or tho bayonet ; for, according to their usual 
practice, they had charged in dense columns, as if ! 

* ‘Soldiers!— HoM’Ovcr calamitous ycaterday, by God’a will, may 
have been for u», the army gave a now proof of ita triulitional 
courage and power of endurance. Your impetuous courage broke 
through all impediments as if they had been mere roedM, nud you 
proved to your enemies that no fortiHcations on earth can protect 
them against your bayonets. Soldiers! y«)ii yo»terday norlbily 
maintained the reputation of our arms ; and it is a sacred duty ori 
my part to inform the £mperor, our Sovereign, that such was the 
COSO. The power placed in my hands already enables me to give 
many of you those rewards which you deserve for your unshaken 
valour. Act as you did yesterday, and, even if Providence should 
not crown your efforts with the success they deserve, you may be 
assured that you wiU receive the thanks of your Emperor.* 
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confusion/ the momentum of a ponderous mass, 
in numlieiius been shot down in whole ranks at a 
the bridi^e a in a state almost maddened with drink. 

The Banessary to agree to a truce for collecting 
bore a mded and burying the dead — sad duties 
inasmnobccupicd two entire days. Pelissier, in 
conteispatch, gave tlie Kussian loss at no less than 
oiM)0 killed and 5000 wounded. So many poor 
shattered but living men were lying about steeped 
in gore, that Pelissier took 1626 of them as 
wounded prisoners, and placed them, together with 
38 ofheers, under the care of his own surgeons. 
About 400 unwounded prisonei*s remained with 
the French, and 100 witli the Sardinians. The 
French loss, though considerable, was small com- 
pared with that of the enemy : shewing that there 
must have been something strikingly different in 
the tactics pursued by the two generals. Pelissier 
acknowledged a loss of 9 officers killed and 61 
wounded, together with 172 non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed, 146 missing, and 1163 
wounded. The total, French and Bardinians, put 
hors de combat, were about 1800. For the sake 
of common humanity, the French agreed to bury 
all the <lead, without distinction of nation, on the 
left side of the river, and the Russians those on 
the right. The river and aqueduct became so 
choked with dead and dyed with blood, that 
orders were isAued for no cavalry horses to be 
watered in those now polluted streams. 

The imporUnce of this victory was not fully 
known to the Allies until all was over. Gort- 
chakoft^ who commanded in person, had intended, 
if the attack had succeeded, to compel them to 
raise the siege ; one portion of hi.s arnfj^ %vas to 
have attacked Balaklava, another to have stormed 
the rchr of the siege-works on the plateau, while 
two vigorous sortios were to have been made from 
the town — the whole of these operations tending, 
if successful, to drive the besiegcra out seaward 
in the direction of Kamiesch. It is difficult to 
estimate the strength of the garri.sou within Sebas- 
topol at that time ; but Gortchakoif s army engaged 
in this battle was estimated by Pelissier and 
Simpson at 50,000 to 60,000 infantry, with 6000 
cavalry and 160 pieces of artillery ; and this he 
appears to have considered — or perhaps the 
authorities at St Petersburg considered — a force 
sufficiently powerful to justify an attack on the 
besiegers. General Simpson, in a dispcitch de- 
tailing the achievements of his Allies, stated 
that the French and Sardinians together, actually 
engaged, did not exceed 16,500 men ; although 
large reinforcements would unquestionably have 
come up had the battle continued. The English 
and Turks, except a few batteries of artillery, were 
not engaged in the struggle, although at hand if 
needed. 

The Tchemaya plain resumed nearly its former 
condition after the battle, the Allied troops having 
little to do but to look out for Russians, and the 
Russians seldom allowing any of their forces to bo 
visible on the hills cxce])t a few reconnoitring 


Cossacks. Nevertheless, glimmering lights were 
frequently seen at night among the hills ; and as 
it was not well known what these might por- 
tend, the French and Sardinians were frequently 
harassed and fatigued by night and early morn 
dutie.s, in readiness for some supposed possible 
attack. The Tatars, who came in frequently as 
informants, succeeded rather in exciting vague ^ 
uneasiness than in giving positive informcitioit. 

To guard the Traktir Bridge more effectually, the 
French now constructed three redoubts near it, 
which they named respectively after Raglan, 
Bizot, and La Bussonicu'e ; while the Sardinians 
rendered their position, south-eastward of the 
French, almost as strong as an intrenched cainj>. 
Whole regiments were at the same time employed, 
as they could be spared, in making gabions for 
the siege-trenches outside Sebastopol, which were 
convc3'ed daily to the trenches by artillery-wagons. 
General Simpson received information that two 
divisions of grenadiers had arrived in the Crimea 
from Russia, and were being conveyed in carts 
from Simferopol and Bakteheserai to the Mae- 
kcir/ie heights; but it formed no part of the 
Allied policy to make any attempt to check the 
arrival of those reinforcements. 

When September arrived, the expectations of 
another attack from the Russians gradually died 
away ; and the rumours them became rife of a 
demoralised state of the soldiery within Sebastopol, 
and of Baktchdserai being one vast hospital ol* 
wounded Russians, crowded with far more miser- 
able creatures than the surgeons could attend to. 
Symptoms became visible of an intention on the 
part of the Russians to hut themselves, or railicr 
burrow themselves, among the Mackenzie heights, 
in readiness for the approaching winter, as if to 
form a ])ermanent barrier against any advance of 
the Allies northward. Nevertheless there was 
sufficient doubt concerning the intentions and 
movements of the enemy to keep the Allies on the 
alert in the Tchemaya plain, strengthening all the 
numerous hillocks on the left hank of the river. 
During the momentous proceedings at Scba.stopol 
— ^the bombardment on the 5tb, 6tli, and 7th, the 
capture of the Malakoff on the 8th, and the retreat 
of the Russians to the north side of the harbour 
on the 9th — this motley army in the rear, con- 
sisting of Allies of four nations, remained on the 
watch for anj" operations that might call for their 
services ; but none such occurred. Highlanders, 
Bcrsaglicri, Zouaves, and Osmanlis fraternised 
during their hours of leisure : using the ^bono’ as 
a sort of universal language of good-fellowship 
amongst themselves, and the ^Moskov non bono’ ! 
as an equally general declaration of opinion con- 
cerning the enemy. 

After the evacuation of Sebastopol by the i 
Russians, large bodies of French left the siege- | 
camp and went to the Baidar Valley, either pre- 
paratory to some intended manoeuvre, or to recruit 
their health in this verdant part of the Crimea, 
which was traversed and re-travcrscd by the | 
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I Allied troops all the way from Tchorgouiia and 
I Baidar to Yalta. New military roads were con- 
I structed in various directions, between Balaklava, 

I Kamara, Tchorgouna, the Fedukhiue heights, and 
t the plateau, to facilitate the movements of the 
great number of troops encamped on the plain. 
The positions of the belligerent forces were truly 
comprehensive ami formidable at this period ; 
for while the Allied lines and camps extended 
from Kamicscli in the west to B’aidar in the 
oast, the Russian lines aiul camps occupied the 
whole range of heights from the northern si<lo 
of Sebastopol Harbour to the Aitodor Hills ncjir 
I Mangoup Kale, with Simfero])ol and Baktclioserai 
; as a base of operations. In the month of October 
I the Allied position became still more extensive ; 
! for the Sardinians pushed across the 'J'chcriia 3 'a 
at Tchorgouna, and made frequent excursions up 
j the Tchouliou Valley to Ozeiibasli and AYtodor ; 

wliilc the French extended their encampments 
j from the Baidar Valley north-east towards 
i the p])per waters* of the Belbek, and occupied 
a position not more than nine or ten miles 
distant from Baktcln^seivii. Great as were Ihese 
;ul van cements, howev(T, they assumed no other 
than a defensive character; for no oompreliciisive 
ficld-operationa were undertaken by the Allies in 
this quarter — the main [)urport having apparent!}' 
been to keep a watch on the Russian lines. Ami 
thus did winter begin in the Tchernava Valley, 
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While one portion of the Allied forces — four 
armies under four leaders — was engaged in the 
firosocutioii of the siege of Schasto])ol, another 
' in the occupation of Eupatoria, and a third in 
j operations in the Tchenunya Valle}', important 
■ events were occurring at another ])art of the 
(.’riinea, washed hy the Sea of Azof. 

The military value of the western shores of this 
I Sea has already been touched upon, relative to the 
I routes of supply for Sebastopol ; but the sea has 
i a vast importance of its own, as an outlet for the 
I produce of Central Russia, and it early became 
I a question with the Allies, wlicther an expedition 
to this quarter would not be an effectual mode of 
carrying on war against the czar. Even wliilc the 
; winter-frosts yet bound the coasts with an icy 
fringe, a strict blockade was established by Sir 
Edmund Lyons and Admiral Bruat, dated the 
! 1st of February 1855, against all the ports in the 
north-west part of the Black Sea, including 
Odessa, Akeniiann, and Ovidiopol — all those near 
the mouths of the Bug and the Dnieper, including 
Kinburn, Oczakpff; Kherson, and Nicolaieff all 
those, minor in importance, in the Gulf of Porekop 
: —all those on the south coast, including Yalta, 
i Ahishta, Soudak, and Kaffa — and all the j)orts in 
: and near the Sea of Azof, including Kertch, 
Yenikale, Berdiansk, Taganrog, Arabat, Gcnitchi, 
and Anapa. But a mere blockade did not 
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comprise all aimed at by the Allies; and to 
understand further operations, it will be neces- 
sary to trace the relation between the several 
ports on this last-named sea. * 

The Sea of Azof* extends about ninety miles 
from the. Strait of Kertch nearly northward to 
tlie Bieloscrai Spit, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Azof or Don, which extends a further distance of 
.seventy miles. Stretching across cast and west, 
from Bicslitskoi Liman to Gciiitchi, the length is 
140 miles, ^J'hc n<irthcrn shore is generally of 
moderate height, broken \i\\ into hays by projecting 
spits of sand, W’liich, it will be observed, are 
singularly hooked low«ards the west at the points, 
as if inliucncod hy tmrrciils coming from the Don. 

The eastern coast, inliabited by Cossacks of the 
Black S(‘a, is low, sandy, and much interrupted by 
limans or lagoons. Tluj Kerteli peninsula and the 
Taman peninsula form the south coast, broken by 
the only opiuiing into the Sea of Azofi the Strait 
of Kertch or Yenikali!! ; wliilc the western coast 
is formed by the remarkable Spit or Tongue of 
.Vi-abat, described in* a former section. Tlic 
greatest depth of the sea is under fifty feet, and 
most of the coast line is bounded hy shoals whicli, 
seriously impeding navigation, arc yearly render- 
ing the whole sea shallower. The .stagnant waters 
— frozen in winter and pestilential in summer — 
of the Hivasli or Putrid Sea, itself nearly cut in 
two by the Cliongar peninsula, oiitci* the Sea of 
Azof at GcnitcliL Strait. The towns of Taganrog, 
Nakliitchevan, Rostoff, an<l Azof are within the 
limits of the estuary of the Don ; those of Mariopol, 
Berdiansk, and Genitelii :irc on the north coast ; 
in the souili-west corner is Arabat ; while near 
the straits arc Yenikale, Kertch, and Taman, with 
Anapa and Kafla on the outer or Black Sea 
coast. 

Even before the oi)eraiioiis of 1855 began, the 
Allied admirals had sent reconnoitring squadrons 
towm'ds this region, + examining the Circassian 
coast, but distrustful of tlic shallows at tlie 
entrance to the Sea of Azof. Early in March, 
Captain Giflbrd, cruising in tliis quarter, sent the 
steamer to examine Kuban Liman or Bay, 
between Anapa and tlie Strait of Kertch ; Lieu- 
tenant Armytagc, commanding the steamer, dis- I 
persed a few (yossacks on the shore, and destroyed j 
a fort, battery, bairack, and granaries. A few | 

days afterwards, hearing tliat the Russian fort of ! 

Soudjuk Kale, on tlic Circassian coast, was in an | 
ill-defciidcd state, Gilhml determined on an attack. 

He acted in conjunction with a few Circassians on 
shore, who undertook to attack the fort by land if 
he would do so by sea. Ho anchored at looo 
yards from the place, and sent in such a liot fire 
of shot and shdl as to drive the garrison out of 
the fort ; but the Circassians, for sonic reason 
which Gifford could not divine, neglected to make 
the land-attack ; and as he did not think it 
prudent to land a force under such circumstances, 

« So© colonml mnp, * Soa of 

+ Chapter iv., pp. 109, IJO. j 
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tbo Bassiaos 2}robably returned to the fort after 
he had left 

A direct attack on the ports in the Sea of Azof, 
however, was not intido until the month of May, 
when the good sense of the English and French 
nations insisted on something more being done 
in the Crimea than merely besieging Sebastopol. 
Towards the ond of April it began to bo whispered 
in the camp that a naval expedition was about to . 
be sent towards the Sea of Azof; and early in May 
preparations were made for <lcspatching a fleet of 
heavily-armed steamers, with several gun-boats, 
under Sir Edmund Jjyons and Admiral Bruat, to 
test the strength of llio Russian fortifications at 
Kcrtcli and Yenikale: there was also to be a con- 
tingent of British troops under Sir George Brown, 
and two batteries of artillery; w’hilo one or two 
skilled inter[>reters were to bo included, as if to 
op’en communications with the Circassians. All 
were in plc«asurablo expectation at tlic prospect 
of active service in a now region, when suddenly 
the hopes Averc daslied by the abandonment, or 
at least postponement, of the expedition. AVhat 
Avero the motiv<is, was not publicly announced; 
but the decision Avas made at Paris, not at 
Sebastopol, On the 3d of May, a av ell-appointed 
fleet of forty sail steamed forth from Kamicsch and 
Balaklava, conveying 12,000 or 14,(K)0 troops eager 
for glory ; A\^hen, after a rendezvous on the 5th, 
just as they were nearing the Strait of Kcrtcli, 
a French cxprcss-stcamcr was espied hastening 
towards them: the steamer brought a message, | 
countermanding the expedition, in Adrtuo of 
instructions received from Paris. Whatever 
may have been the nature of those instructions, 
Canrobert felt bound to obey them, atnl ho sent 
orders to Bruat at once to return. Tills broko 
up tlio expedition ; for Avlicther or not Lyons 
was authorised by Raglan to 2 )roeoed alone, thus 
shorn of his ally’s support, ho did not do so, but 
returned with his fleet to Balaklava, of cemrse 
bringing back Avith him the .soldiers, avIk* had 
landed noAvlicre. It was with Inttci* mortification 
and disappointment that the or«lcr Avas received ; 
soldiers and sailors saAv no strategical reasons, 
and did not Avant to know any political reasons, 
for such a strange retrograde moA'cment at such 
a time; they knew they had set out for some 
Avarliko attack on Kertch or its vicinity, and 
could ill brook such a change of plan. It Avas 
surmised, from many concurrent circnmstancc.s, 
that tlio cmj)cror of the French, determining on a 
bold prosecution of the siege, Avanted Bniat’s fleet 
to carry large reinforcements from Constantinople 
to Kamicsch, and telegraphed ordei*s to this 
effect; that ho did not know the expedition to 
Kcrtch had actually sailed, and Avas vexed at 
Oanrobert’s timid obedience to orders which 
Avere possibly not quite applicable to the stato 
of matters when they were rcccWcd; and that 
Canrobert^s yielding to Pelissier shortly afterwards 
was a consequence of this want of moral courage. 
Whatever truth there may have been in tlic.so 


surmises, the English officers at least regretted 
at that moment the existence of an doctric- 
telegraph. Their reasons were embodied in the 
following remarks, among many of similar kind, 
made in the public journals: — ‘It w^ould be 
an inconvenience and an evil of a very serious 
order if this extreme fimility of communioatiiig 
the will of the government to its instruments 
abroad impaired the independent judgment, 
and consequently the moral courage, of those 
who are really intrusted with the command 
of tlio army; for whatever be the perfection to 
Avhicli this instrument h.as already been brought 
in tbo conveyance of intclligoiico and other short 
messages, Ave have ev<Ty day occasion to remark 
that it gives us a very inadequate impression of 
the real state of affairs. It Avbuld therefore be 
the height of folly and presumption on the part 
of a govcniment deliberating at a great distance 
on the events of the campaign, to attempt to ov'cr- 
i*ule the measures taken by commanders who arc 
really in possession of tho w'liolo stato of the case. 
1’heir arc formed and their opinions are 

influenced by a thousand circumstances. which it 
is impossible for any telegraphic communication 
to repeat; the latest movements of the enemy, 
the condition of tho troops, and even the variations 
of tbo Aveather, all enter into their calculations; 
and we cannot conceive that any officer of high 
character and real military ability Avould consent 
to retain the nominal command of an army, and 
tbo rcs[)onsibility of its oj)eralions, if ho w’^erc 
liable to be intcrnipted in tho C(mi*se of an 
important movement by some irrelevant order, 
Avholly at A’^arianco with the idan on which he avhs 
acting.* Tims numerous fine ships returned from 
a bootless errand ; while the Russians, Avarned 
by their spies, ^ immediately strengthened their 
clefenec-Avorks in all tho ports bordering on the 
Sea of Azof— hence deriving a positive advantage 
from the strange tactics of the Allies. 

No sooner Avas Pelissier placed in command of 
the French army, than a now expedition Avas 
Xflanned ; and not only planned, but carried out 
with great success. On the 20th of May, tho Allied 
generals and admirals agreed on a scheme of 
operations. Tlio French provided a military force 
of 7500 men, consisting chiefly of tho 19th, 26th, 
39th, and 74th regiments of tho line, and tho 5th 
and 14ih battalions of chasscufs-ft-pied ; the Turks, 
5000 ; Avliile the English fitted out 4000, comprising 
the 42(1, 71st, 79th, and 93d regiments, and con- 
tingents of cavalry, marines, engineers, artillery, 
and land-transport corps, supplied with all neces- 
sary apparatus for throwing up earthworks on 
any conquered positions. The French prepared 
their armament at Kamiesch ; while the English, 
collecting a fleet of war-steamers and transports at 
Balaklava, began to embark the troops on the 22d, 
and to steam towards the Strait of Kertch on the 
23d — appointing a place of rendezvous where all 
might assemble before commencing operations. 
Tho * flying squadron,* consisting of gun-boats and 
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war-Bteamers loss ponderous than lina^f-battlo 
ships^ comprised the Miranda^ Vesuniis, Stromholi, 
Medincty Ardent, Arrow, Beagle, Lgnx, Snake^ 
Swallow, Viper, Wrangler, and Curlew, under the 
command of Captain Lyons, son of the admiral, 
who hoisted his flag on the Miranda : these, witli 
five small French steamers, were to operate in 
shallow waters, within the Sea of Azof ; but Sir 
Edmund Lyons and Admiral Stewart, wlio with 
Admiral Bruat conducted the naval enterprise 
as a whole, had also mider their command the 
Rogal AlheH, Hannibal, Algiers, Agamemnon, St 
Jean JAcre, Princess Rogal^ SUlon, Valormis, 
Leopard, Tribune, Simoom, Furious, Highflyer, 
Terrible, Caradoc, Sphinx, Spitfire, Gladiator, and 
Banshee, . On the part of the French, the fleet 
under Admiral Bruat comprised the Montebello, 
Napoleon, and Charlemagne, .men -of- war ; the 
Pomone, Caffdrelli, Mogador, Cacique, Hcscm'tes, 
AsmodSe, and XJlloa, steam-frigates ; the Vclocc, 
Primauguet, Phl^gctlion, Bcrfltollct, Roland, and 
Caton, steam-corvettes ; the Lucifer, Mcgere, Milan, 
Brandon, Fulton, and Dauphin, steam-sloops ; 
the Vautour steam mortar-boat ; and a few other 
vessels — ^the troops being distributed among the 
various ships. 

These well-appointed fleets, amounting to about 
sixty war-ships, leaving Kaniiosch and Balaklava 
on the 23d, reached on the 24th tlio entrance 
to the Strait of Kcrtch, rounded Capo Takli, 
and came to anchor opposite Ambelaki, a small 
village near Fort Paul, at the point where 
Kcrtch Strait ends and Yenikald Strait begins 
— having, during their progress, given the 
oiBcers and men a view of much hurrying and 
agitation along tho shore. It W'as the anni- 
versary of tho Queen’s birthday ; and tho 
British were willing to take this as a favourable 
jiugury. The troops ju’cparcd for immediate 
landing, the English under the command of Sir 
George Brown, and the French under that of 
General D’AutemaiTO ; they had hocii purposely 
distributed among tlic steamers of light draught, 
in order to he able to approach as near the shore 
as possible. Tho men were lowered into boats, and 
towed to tho beach by steamers, wliilo gun-boats 
and small war-steamers prepared to cover their 
lauding by a lire on the enemy if necessary. The 
opposition being, however, very slight, all the 
troops were landed in safety, and the vilkagc tcakcn 
possession of. Very early in the disembarkation, 
a loud explosion was heard ; this proved to be 
the result of a destruction by tho Russians of 
their batteries at Fort Paul — a strong earthwork, 
with stone magazine and houses for a gandson 
— preliminary to a retreat of tho garrison ; later 
in the day, other explosions denoted a similar 
destruction of various batteries in the direction of 
kcrtch : the enemy foreseeing that these places 
must speedily &11 into the hands of tho invaders. 
With the usual destructive tendency exhibited by 
the Russians on such occasions, they at tho same 
time set fire to several large granaries in Kertch, 


as well as to two steamers in the harbour ; while 
the Cossacks burnt all the forage and farmhouses 
around. During the whole night, the horses, 
guns, and materiel were being landed ; and at six 
o’clock on tho morning of the 25th, the two 
generals set forth — ^the French leading, the British 
following, and tho Turks bringing up tho roar. 
They advanced northward towards Kcrtch. By 
this time, the naval demonstration had so com- 
pletely quelled any slight symptoms of opposition 
on the part of the Russians, and the latter had 
so much apprehension of being hemmed in and 
ca])tured, that lliey evacuated the place ; they 
were seen from the mastheads of some of tho 
shii>s, retreating westward, and might have been 
intercepted had a cavalry force been at hand. 
Tho Allied troops marched quietly through Kertch 
from end to end, left a contingent to garrison it, 
and advanced north-east to Ycnikal6, which town 
tlicy reached early in the afternoon — having 
.suffered greatly on tho march through want of 
water. Tliere was no figliting, for no onemy 
appeared with whom to fight; the only hostile 
operation consisted in destroying an iron-foundry 
at Kertch, where shell, shot, and Mini6-bullets had 
been cast for tho Russian government. Kcrtch 
Avas evacuated by troops only ; but Ycnikal6 was 
nearly abandoned by the inhabitants also, as if 
in dread of the invaders. A sort of ransacking 
or sj^oliation ap])cars to have occurred hero, 
judging from a letter written by. a sailor Avho 
assisted in landing the troops : — ^ Our ship is like 
a fair. Some of our men you will see dressed in 
tho best of women’s clothes, dancing jigs ; more 
with officers’ uniforms, parading the lower-deck ; 
others trying to pla}’' musical in.struments ;* 
tho letter itself was written on Avhat tho writer 
de.signated a ‘tropliy,’ flic back of a Russian 
document. The czar’s troops retreated westward, 
ill tho direction of Arabat and Kafta. About 
eighty guns, in good condition and of excellent 
make, wore found in tho two toAviis, and taken 
possession of by the Allies. General D’Autemarro 
cstablislicd Jiis head-quarfors at Kcrtch, appointed 
a commandant, took possession of the government 
establishments, and made <an inventory of all the 
stores and materials left by tho enemy. It was 
found, from an intcrccple(l letter, that General 
AVrangel had commanded COOO Russians in this 
vicinity ; that he liad applied to Gortchakoff for 
reinforcements, but without success ; and it was 
further ascertained that, on leaving Kertch, he 
had burnt or destroyed 4,166,000 pounds of corn 
and 608,000 pounds of flour, to prevent them from 
becoming available to tho Allies. 

Meanwhile the steamers, large and small, but 
especially tho latter, had been busily employed in 
search of adventures against tho enemy. The first 
ve.ssel actually engaged was one of tliat class 
which, if employed earlier in the year, might have 
insured important advantages — gun-boats. No 
sooner did the Russians desert Fort Paul, and 
leave a passage moderately free from fire, than 
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Lieutenant M'Killop, commander of the SnaJcBy 
obtained permission to push his little craft north- 
war<l, and endeavour to capture a Russian war- 
stcanlcr which was seen on the point of escaping 
from Kcrtcli Bay. He exchanged shot with a 
land-battery as he passed along, and succeeded in 
preventing the steamer from escaping into the 
Sea of Azof, but not before she had placed herself 
under the protection of tlie gliiis at Ycnikald — not 
yet abandoned by the enemy, lie shelled the 
steamer, sot it on fire, and saw the crew escape 
and the vessel bum to the water’s edge. Numerous 


sailing-vessels were then intercepted and captured; 
for the French admiral sent the JPiAon and 
Meghre^ and the English admiral two or three 
gun-boats, to support M^Killop in a threatened 
attack from several Russian vessels ; and thus a 
smart firing ensued, during which three or four 
Russian government vessels were sunk or burnt 
by the crews. 

This adventure of the little Snale, Mdiich brought 
promotion to M‘Killop, was one among many 
encounters within and near the strait, where 
Cai)tain Lyons’ ‘light squadion’ was employed. 













.1 





Entrance to the Sea of Azof. 


This ofiicor luid anchored with his active flotilla, 
on the night of the 24tli, just boyoml gunshot of 
the batteries* at Yenikald, and was withiu sight of 
the explosion by which the enemy blew up their 
magazine, containing 70,000 pounds of powder. 
Early in the morning of the 25th he made demon- 
strations which induced the Russians to destroy 
other batteries on the eastern side of the strait; 
and as his sailing-masters were at the same time 
employed in searching for a safe channel through 
the strait, he found liimself enabled to make an 
unmolested passage into the Sea of Azof on the 
afternoon of the same day. It will bo seen, by 
reference to a map,* that a singular narrow strip 
of land, a mere sandy spit, stretches south-west- 
ward from (vape Kamenoi — analogous to the sandy 
spits on the north shore of the Sea of Azof— ^lul 
narrows the Strait of Yenikal6 to less than two 
miles ; the channel is still further narrowed by 
shoals, rendering cautious sailing and steering 


essentially necessary. There were other dangci*s, 
also, for the invadci’S to guard against, in the 
shape of explosive machines sunk in the strait ; 
an electric wire connected these machines with 
a galvanic-battery on shore, which, if the Russians 
had not abandoned the spot, might havo wrought 
serious mischief. 

Now commenced a .scries of operations, proving 
in a stiiking way the value of quick small steamers 
ill that sea. Captain Lyons, with thirteen English 
steamers, and Captain Sedaiges with five French, 
left the main fleet at three o’clock in the morning 
of the 26th. Lyons’ own vessel, the Miranda (15), 
was the only one in the Englidi flotilla having 
more than eight guns ; wliile six of them were 
screw gun-boats of only two guns each. The Russians 
had so relied on the impossibility of ships-of-war 
passing through the strait, that the attack of the 
24th had come upon them unexpectedly ; this was 
unquestionably due to the light-draught vessels. 
Captain Lyons steamed directly across the Sea of 
Azof to Berdiansk, on the northern coast, and 
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sent off the boats from the larger steamers to 
destroy all the government ve^^els near the shore ; 
while the steamers themselves wreaked a similar 
destruction upon vessels sailing in and beyond 
the harbour. At daylight on the 27th he carried 
his squadron closer in towards tlie town, and 
there saw four Russian war-ships which, to escape 
capture, had been burned to the water’s edge. 
He sent in a flag of truce, demanding the surrender 
of all goveniment property; the govcnior com- 
plied ; and Lyons landed a party of marines and 
seamen, under Commander Lambert. These very 
quickly destroyed several vessels, together with 
corn-stores to tlie value of £50,000 ; bringing away 
with them an 8-inch gun from one of the ^vrecks. 
The orders, here and elsewhere, were strictly to 
respect private property, and the personal liberty 
of civilians ; to destroy or capture nothing but that 
which belonged to, or was in the service of, Hie 
<rzar. The inhabitants, mostly Greek and Genoese 
colonists, were left unmolested ; altliough very 
apprehensive at first, they became reassured by 
the firm ^nd scru))ulous <lemcanour of Commander 
Lambert, to whom they gave much useful infor- 
mation concerning Russian troops. Although 800 
(Jossacks were at this time at Petroskoi, five miles 
off, they did not molest the invaders. Tliisi work 
I of ruin effected, Lyons steamed off south- wcstwanl 
i to Arabat, a town at the southern end of the spit 
i named therefrom : detacliing the ^^wallow and 
I Wrangler to command the entrance to the Putrid 
I Sea at Genitchi, and the Curlew to cruise about 
! in the estuary of the Don. On the morning of 
the 28th he arrived off Ambat, and immediately 
' began an exchange of hot firing with the 
I guns mounted on tlie fort. A sliell exploded a 
i magazine in the fort, and a cannonading for an 
! hour an<l a half wrought mucli miscliief in the 
I place ; but several circumstances induced Captain 
Lyons to desist from further attack — there were 
no vessels to capture at that S|)ot ; the fort itself 
could not have been cai)turcd without the aid of 
a land- force ; and a large store of grain, on the 
j Hpit of Arabat near the town, could not have been 
touched without exposing the .ships’ boats to a 
dangerous fire from the fort. At this time the 
French steamers separated from the s<iuadroii and 
returned to Kcrtch ; but Tiyons was enabled to 
announce that, in the short space of three days, 
lie had destroyed more than a hundred ves.sels * 
belonging to the Russian government, or else 
fi^ighted with provisions for supplying the Russian 
armies. If taken as prizes, these vessels Avould have 
brought much emolument to the Allied crews; 
and ou this x>oint it is just to give Captain Lyons’ 
own words, as contained in liis dispatch : * ITad wo 
sent these vessels in as prizes, we should havo lost 
much valuable time, and not been able to cficct 
so many captures ; the active and zealous way in 
which the officers and sliips* companies perform 
their duties, and the cheerful manner in which 
they suffer this pecuniary loss for flie benefit of the 
service, wiD, I trust, meet nfrith your approbation.’ 


The Swallow and Wrangler^ detached by Captain 
Lyons to operate upon Genitchi, destroyed a largo 
number of vessels laden with goverumeut stores, 
ami took throe more as prizes ; hut many others 
escaped and passed into the Putrid Sea through 
the strait, which is only fifty yards wide, and 
is commanded by low cliffs whereon the town is 
built. When LyoiKs found that nothing more could 
bo .speedily cflbctetl at Arabat, ho hastened across 
the Sea of Azof to sco what had been achieved 
at Genitchi. Having ascertained tlie state of 
affairs, he sent Conunander Crauford, early in 
the morning of the 2ntli, with a flag of truco to 
demand the immediate surrender of all the 
sheltered vessels, all tlie vast stores of corn in- 
tended for the Russian army, and all govcriuncnt 
stores within the town : promising that the town, 
the inhabitants, and private pi’opcrty should be 
respected if these tenns were conijdied with. A 
Russian officer met the flag of truce, and refused 
the surrender, possiI)ly encouraged hy the presence 
of six field-i^icces, and a small but efficient body 
of infantry and Cossacks, visible from tlio ships. 
Lyons immediately prepared for action, bringing 
his steamers as near flic land as tlic shallow water 
would admit. The town, built on a hill sloping 
down to the sea, just at the entrance to tho 
strait, contained few good buildings except the 
church and tho government house ; but within 
the strait were seventy or eighty vessels, and near 
the beach were large stores of gi*ain and coal. 
About ton o’clock, tho surrender having been 
refused, Lyons prepared for action : ho sent a 
volley of shells over the town from tho steamers, 
to prevent the- arrival of land-forces, wliile liis 
boats fired the shipping and stores by shot and 
rockets ; tho result was an immense destruction 
of corn-magazines and corn-ljideii slii[)s. 

Sir Ediimiul Lyons, in a dispatch to the 
Admiralty concerning this very busy week’s work, 
saitl : ^Ilad the expedition been longer delayed, 
llfere would havo boon many an<l groat difficulties 
to overcome ; for the enemy was actively employed 
in strengthening tho sca-dofoncos, and in replacing 
the sunken vessels wliich liad been carried away 
by the current during the winter months.’ Tho 
vessels here adverted to had been sunk hy the 
Russians in the previous autumn, to obstruct the 
passage of tho strait; no loss tlian forty having 
expcriencod this ])ceuliar characteristic of the 
czar’s strategy. The gallant admiral further stated 
— tliat tho Russians had no time to destroy 17,000 
tons of coal storeil at Kcrtch, which thereupon 
bccauio available fur the Allies’ steamers; that 
the total number of vessels destroyed was nearly 
250, including four war-steamers ; that tho quan- 
tity of corn and flour destroyed at Berdiansk and 
Genitchi was nearly half as large as that destroyed 
by tlxo Rnssicans themselves at Kertcli ; that the 
whole collectively amounted to ( 5 , 000,000 rations ; 
and that more than 100 fine guns* were captured. 
The importance of Kcrtcli as a granary for 
Sebastopol was proved by this circumstance, 
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brought to light soon after the capture — ^that the 
enemy had for several days been in the habit 
of sending off 1500 >vagons daily, each laden with 
half a* ton-weight of grain or flour. 

Prince Gortchakoff gave a curious colour to 
these proceedings, in his dispatch to the czar. He 
stated that the entrance of the Allies into the 
Sea of Azof, so much vaunted by them, ^ had only 
been signalised by the inglorious devastation of 
the coasts, and by the destruction of some grain- 
stores, but has by no means exercised the influence 
they expected upon the general progress of affairs 
in the Crimea.* ITo further averred, that ho had 
expected the attack ; that lie had given orders 
to the governors of Kcrtch and Yenikal4 to retire 
if strongly assailed ; that he had for some time 
brought the chief part of his supplies to Sebastopol 
by another route; that the rations destroyed by 
the enemy were really very small in amount 
compared with those he received from other 
quarters ; and that ‘ it is the property of private 
individuals which has had principally to suffer 
from the cruelty of the enemy ’ — a statement 
certainly the reverse of true. 

Thus closed the month of May, marked by 
various successes at Kertch, Yenikale, Arabat, 
Geuitchi, and Berdiansk : successes which excited 
a most extravagant amount of anticipation in 
England and France, as if the speedy fall of 
Sebastopol was thereby rendered inevitable ; and 
these warm hopes were made yet warmer by news 
received from Taganrog, early in June, shewing 
how much work could bo effected by gun-boats in 
shallow waters. 

The GurleWy it will be remembered, was sent by 
Captain Xyons from Berdiansk to tlic estuary of tlie 
Don, to watch the Russians in that quarter. This 
gallant officer, after the operations at Gcnitclii, 
steamed eastward on the 3()tli of May, and aiicliortnl 
on the following day about ten miles distant from 
Taganrog — a port very difficult of access. The 
soundings for many miles off the coast arc very 
shallow, and when land-winds prevail, are reduced 
almost to nothing, vessels of all kinds being then 
imbedded in the mud. Tho town itself, founded 
by Peter tho Great, was better fitted in his days 
than in our own for a commercial jiort ; as the 
entire estuary has since become considerably filled 
up with sand and mud. Since the year 1833, 
Kertch has grown at the expense of Taganrog, 
being more favoured by tho government as a 
commercial port, and being at once, virtually, on 
the Black Sea as well as on tho Sea of Azof. 
Taganrog still remains important as a port at 
which the produce of Southern Russia is shipped 
in small vessels, to be transhipped to larger vessels 
M Kertch ; but in a generation or two tho port 
will probably bo inaccessible to anything beyond 
row-boats ; and before that day has arrived, the 
commercial value of the town will have departed. 

Soon after the anchoring of tho flotilla off 
Taganrog, a ship was seen on fire in the harbour, 
followed by an explosion. On the next day, June 1, 


Captain Lyons moved up cautiously to within 
three miles of the town, a nearer approach of tho 
steamers being impracticable. Then arose the 
question, how to bring heavy guns to bear upon 
the town at an available distance, as the steamers* 
boats carried nothing heavier than 24-poundor 
howitzers I but by the application of seamen’s 
ingenuity, 32-pounders were rafted and boated 
into shallow water. Meanwhile other arrange- 
ments had been making for operating in this 
difficult estuary. Sir Edmund Lyons and Admiral 
Bruat sent twenty launches belonging to the 
line-of-battle ships, armed with howitzers and 
rocket-mortars, to form an important addition 
to the light squadron under Captain Lyons. 
Thus strengthened, Lyons and Sedaiges advanced 
towards the town early on the 3d, and sent a 
flag of truce on shore, demanding just such a 
surrender as at Berdiansk — that is, a yielding, for 
the purpose of destruction, of all corn, flour, pro- 
visions, vessels, and stores, belonging to tho Russian 
government. Tho governor stated that, having 
troops enough to defend the place, he was justified 
in refusing the surrender. Thereupon commenced 
preparations for an attack ; launches, cutters, 
paddle-box boats, gun-rafts, and rocket-boats, to 
the number of about forty, being fitted out to 
open fire on the town — tho wliolo placed under 
the superintendence of Commander Coles, of tho 
Stromholi, The storm of shot, shell, and rockets 
was very destnictivc, firing the ships and granaries 
in various directions; and as if this visitation 
were not sufficiently severe, bodies of men landed 
in the sbijis’ boats, and carried the work of de- 
struction yet further. It was one of tho sad sights 
of war. Tho town presents a picturesque appear- 
ance as seen from the hsirbour, with its large 
white stone buildings, domed churches, and plea- 
sant gardens filled witli trees ; and many lady- j 
spectators had been seen on tlio heights, shortly j 
before, in tlicir droshkics : but now all was smoko 
and desolation ; the custom-house, various govern- 
ment buildings, granaries, and large storehouses, 
became a prey to the flames ; and unfortunately, 
in spite of all attempts to prevent it, private 
projicrty became involved in the ruin. The 
government storehouses occupied an immense 
length of beach, and 3000 Russian soldiers endea- 
^Toured to dispute the landing of tho invaders 
at that spot. An officer in tho launch of the 
Rojfal Alherty describing tho day’s proceedings, 
awarded praise to the Russian troops One or 
two instances of great coolness were shewn by the 
enemy. One was that of a sentry walking his 
post some quarter of an hour after the opening 
of the firo ; round and grape, spherical and case 
and Minie, were fired at him, without effect : he 
looked at tls occasionally, as if to ask what wo 
meant by it ; and I presume, by his standing 
fire so long, he did not leave until ordered. It 
was tho admiration of every one.’ The Russian 
troops, owing to the flierceness of the fire from 
the boats, did not appear openly on the beach ; 
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they kept up a musket and rifle fire from behind 
gardens, trees, walls, and buildings. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon the hostile attack ceased, 
the government property being almost wholly 
destroyed, including a war-scliooner and a large 
timber-i*aft. Such was the work of the 3d of 
June, causing little loss of life to the Russians 
and none to the Allies. 

The defensive arrangements at Taganrog had 
been under Count Tolskoi, military governor of 
the town, and Lieutenant-general KrasnofF, com- 
mandant of the detachment of troops sent tliitlicr. 
Krasnof^ in a dispatch to GortchakofF, narrated 
that, as a reply to the summons to surrender, he 
said : ‘ My military honour forbade me giving 
up without a struggle the town, the defence of 
which had been intrusted to mo; that our troops 
were ready to die for the czar; and that, if the 
enemy really wished to spare tlie peaceful inhabi- 
tants, I invited him to land on the coast and 
accept the combat I ofFered him — to decide by 
arms the i^osscssion of Taganrog by tho result of 
tlio day’s battle.’ The first part of this statement 
was probably true ; tho conclusion mci*o bravado. 
After describing the day’s jiroceedings, tinted with 
a Muscovite colouring, KrasnofF added: ‘Thus 
ended this new act of powerless animosity directed 
against a pSacoful commercial city, which during 
so many years had provided the AVofit with its 
magnificent grain ; against a town which ought 
to be sacred to England, to Vrance, and especially 
to Sardinia, in memory of the last days of tho 
Emperor Alexander, who had conferred so many 
benefits upon them.’ These ‘benefits’ were certain 
trading ])rivilogcs hold by Genoese merchants. 

Captains Lyons and Sedniges, after these 
operations at Taganrog, next directed their atten- 
tion to Mariopol or Manoii])ol, a town botwcoii 
Taganrog and Berdiaiisk — a placo of mncli com- 
meroial activity : being a depot at which corn 
from Southern Russia is collected, an<l thence 
exported. There is fifteen feet depth of water 
at a mile in front of the town, suincieiit fur 
maritime purposes with the aid of boats and 
small vessels. The light squadron anchored 
before Mariopol on the 4tli ; and, a surrender 
having been refused, prc[)ared to o])cn fire on the 
moniiiig of the 5th. No opposition was olFercd ; 
a landing was cfFcctcd ; and cverytliing was 
fired and de.stro 3 "cd which appeareil to belong 
to tho government — a proceeding almost cerl«am 
to involve the destruction of some iirivatc pro- 
perty, unless every stc]) of the invjiders’ progress 
was guided by persons well acquainted witli the 
town. Another plajcc was next to bo. subjected to 
this fiery ordeal, Glicisk or Jejsk, situated at the 
bottom of a liman or bay on the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Azof, opposite a sand-spit between 
Taganrog and Mariopol. The governor, feeling the 
impossibility of resisting the invaders successftilly, 
at once agreed to tho surrender demanded : 
requesting only that tho vessels and boats should 
approach as closely as possible in imposing array, 
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to justify him in the eyes of tho townsmen and 
the government. He conducted the landing-party 
to tlio government stores, where they burnt an 
enormous quantity of hay and straw, together 
wiHi a considerable store of rye and othCI: kinds 
of corn. 

I’hc o]>erations outside the Strait of Kertch 
during these summer months vroro not numerous. 
On the 28th of May tho Russians evacuated 
Soudjuk Kal (3 on the Circassian coast, after destroy- 
ing all the principal buildings, sixty guns, and six 
mortars. Thej^ next destroyed a fort on the road 
between Soudjuk and Anapa. More important 
still, they evacuated Anajia itself on the 5th of 
Juno. Tlie Allies, not being certain at that time 
concerning the jilans or powers of the Circassians, 
Avished at any rate that .so commanding a place 
as Anapa*^* siiould not remain in the hands of the 
Riis.sians; and thereupon Rear-admirals Stewart 
and Charnicr directed their attention to tho town 
and its fortifications, with a view to a niilitar}*' 
attack by Generals Brown and D’Autemarre, if 
such should be deemed necessary; but the Russians 
obviated tho attack by leaving the place, after 
having cxjdodcd the powder, rendered useless 
most of tho guns, and burnt the barracks, granaries, 
and coal-stores. The defences had been remarkably 
strong, coirqirising fifteen mortars, twenty- one 
howitzers, and eighty long guns, Avliich could have 
maintained a formidable tire against any attacking 
force. The garrison, 8000 strong, crossed the river 
Kuban when llicy had quitted tho town. This 
ttbnndonmont was dctcriuincd on through tho im- 
oertaiiity of being able to obtain supjdios should 
tho Allies continue their ojicrations in tho Sea 
of Azof : there was an utter absence, too, of 
fresh Avatcr. 

The naval oj)eratioiis having hcoii briefly traced; 
itbecome.s now necessary to notice the proceedings 
of the military force at Kcrtch and Yenikalc. 

Kcrtcli, taken ])os.«ession of by the Allies on tho 
25th of May, i:; a good-looking town as seen from 
tlie sea— ra Na|>les on a small scale ; Avith a semi- 
circular baA", a noble quay faced with hcAvn stone, 
lofty sjurc.s, pillared j»orticos, houses almost as 
large as palaces, some of Avliitc stone, and some 
of gaily painted \N'ood-work, and public buildings 
of much pretension. One ancient Greek ruin is 
supposed to mark the resting- pliicc of Mithridates; 
and there arc many ot tiers interesting to the clas- 
sical antiiiiiary. Considered as a Russian goA'crn- 
inciit town, Kertcli at the tim^ of its capture 
contained extensive magazines, stores, factories, 
saw-mills, slicll and ball foundries, bakeries, a 
dock-yard, batteries, and numerous military" and 
naval buildings. Very few of these were destroyed 
either by the Russians or the Allies, so liasty Ava.s 
tho change of masters. The town contained maity 
Avcll-drcsscd inhabitants, and jwesented an aspect 
of much prosperity. The soldiery scandalously 
departed from the usages of honourable warfare 

* See wood-cut, p. 109. 
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during the first fow days of their occupation of was similarly wrecked; and drunken men, laden 

this town ; tlie Turks principally, but French and with spoil, were staggering about the streets in 

English to a smaller degree, and seamen also, wild disorder. Whether the two generals had 

The princijial inhabitants left their houses and not decided who should hold control, or whatever 

fumitui’o unprotected, while the Tatars, Jews, have been the cause, the occupation of Kcrtch 

and poorer Russians remained behind ; yet all was marked by much to condemn the Allies, aii<i 

tluj property found in the town, .and some of the to give just cause of reproach from the Russians, 

persons, wore rendered objects of plunder and It appears that the lowest grade of Tatar inha- 

violenco. A largo museum, full of antiquities bitants, hating the Russians, assisted the Turks 

connected with early Greek times, was ruthlessly in the chief part of tlio devastation ; while the 

despoiled, and its contents scattered and broken; French and English boro a larger share in the 

the governor’s house, furnished in a costly way, misconduct than was at all creditable to them. 





Kertclt. 


Meanwhile an’angements were made for securing might have highly value<l, but this was lost during 

the defences of the town, in ciuse a Russian force the reckless riot of the first two days. The Turks 

should return to take possession; but no enemy were rejoiced at having given up to them some of 

appeared, and the military had to leave to the the guns which the Russians had seized at Sinope 

steam-squadron the achievement of further glory. eighteen months earlier. Thus day by day passed, 

The other of these two twin-towns, Yenikal<?, scenes of wreck being exhibited in lliese two 

was similarly occupied by the Allied troops. towns, at tlio time when the steamers were doing 

Yeiiikal<5 is important from its position in relation their worst against the granaries and stores in 

to the Sea of Azof, and had many good liouscs and the Sea of Azof— -altogether a scene of devashv 

rcspcctablo inhabitants. Sir George Brown, who tion, not of fighting. By the 13th of June, the 

took up his quarters lierc, had at first much diffi- generals and admirals determined on returning to 

culty in keeping the soldiery from depredation ; Balaklava and Kamiesch. The ► Russians had 

houses w^ere broken open, and ‘trophies’ taken evacusited Kcrtch, Yenikcal^?, Fort Paul, Anapa, 

away in a very unscrupulous manner; the sailors, and Soufljuk Kale; and the light squadron had 

going to and fro )>chvcou the town and the ships, destroyed granaries and stores at Arabat, Gcnitchi, 

being only too ready to join in this plunder. The Berdiansk, Mariopol, and Taganrog ; whether 

general, how'^evor, by a stern example in a few anything fiirthor of importance could have been 

instances, brought the rtist to reason. achieved, remains a matter of opinion ; but the 

The Allies proceeded in a regular way to destroy commanders decided on leaving garrisons of Turks 

all the government property, very large in amount, at Kertch, Fort Paul, and Tenikal^, and on 

in the two towns. Among it was a mass of allowing the light squadron again to scour the Sea 

official documents, which Raglan and Pclissicr of Azof. The middle of the month witnessed the 
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I arrival of the greater part of the armament at the 
I vicinity of Sebastopol^ to renew its services subor- 
j dinate to the siege. 

I Early in July, the light steam-squadron was 
again placed in requisition in the Sea of Azof, 
to destmy the government stores of corn and 
hay resulting from the harvest of that spring 
and summer. Commander Osborn succeeded 
Captain Lyons, and hoisted his flag on board 
tiie Vesumus, The first operations were against 
Genitchi. Osborn sent Lieutenant llewett in 
the BeagU to examine the inotle of connection 
between the town and the northern end of the 
Spit of Arabat, which he found to bo by means 
of a feny” of two large flats or raft-boats and 
hawsers. On the forenoon of tlie 3d, llcwctt 
resolved to destroy this floating-bridge ; he sent 
out two parties in boats, wlio succccdocl in cutting 
the hawsers and setting tlic rjifts adrift, although 
! exposed to the musketry of numerous troops 
lining the beach and riflemen posted in tlic houses. 
Various vessels under Osborn remained in Ibis 
region of the Sea of A /of several days, seeking 
every opportunity to ilostroy government pro- 
I ]»erty without injuring the inbabitiiiita. Heavy 
! gales forced him to anchor bis larger vessels for 
I some time ; but during this detention, his boats 
I de8tro3'ed numerous guard-houses, barracks, and 
: stores, on various parts of the Spit of Arabat, 
as well as the lloatiiig-bridgo from the middle of 
the spit to the mouth of the Salghir. Osborn, 
i leaving ])art of his flotilla near Arabat Spit, next 
> steamed to Berdiansk, and fired vast stacks of 
corn and forage without hurting the town itself. 

. lie then went to Kort l^etrovskoi, a newly cun- 
i structed work between Berdiansk and Mariopol, 
eaiiuouaded it, destro^^ed tlic batteries, and fired 
the stores and buildings. Steaming furl her east, 
he continued the work of destruction, attacking 
fislicvics and fisli-storcs as well as granaries ; for it 
had been full}' ascertained that the fisheries of the 
Sea of Azof had during some time been rendered 
available to the feeding of the arm}- at Scbastojiol ; 
and in that sense Uio fish was government pro- 
perty. Lai'ge bodies of Cossacks on the shore 
resisted, but not successfully, these j)rdcccd- 
ings. In short, the whole coast from Genitchi to 
Taganrog was kept by Osborn in a constant state 
of agitation during July ; his orders were to 
destroy all food and forage which iu his jinlgment 
ap])eared to be more than sufficient for the wants 
of the actual inhabitants — Sebastopol being in the 
thoughts of the invaders the whole time, and 
Berdiansk and other towns having been rendered 
by the Russians vast granaries for the army. For 
such services, Commander Osboni was raised to 
the rank of captain. 

These operations were succeeded by a long 
period of comparative inaction. Most of the 
steamers returned to Balaklava or Kamioscb, and 
no more corn burning took place. The garrisons 
at Kortch, Yenikald, and Fort Paul were chiefly 
Turkish, but under the control of English and 


French officers. The towns were fortified with 
great care on the land-side, to render them secure 
against any attack by the returning Russians ; 
and frequent intercourse was maintained with 
the Turks garrisoned at Anapa ; but no tiirther 
expeditions, worthy of note, took place daring 
the remainder of the summer in this region. Of 
the autumnal aiTd winter i^roceedings, a little 
will be said in a -later page. 

In estimating the operations in the Sea of Azof^ 
it will bo seen, therefore, that the strate^ involved 
little more than the destruction of food intended 
for the Russian army. Although Kcrtch, Ycni- 
kalo, and Anapa were taken, none of the towns 
within the Sea itself were occupied ; nor was 
there any battle, besieging, or manoeuvring of 
hostile arinics. The soldiers won little or no 
glory ; the sailors, in the gun-boats and small 
steamers, much, although not of that kind which 
results from a well-fought naval battle. Yet, 
taken as a whole, the expedition was unquestion- 
ahh' beneficial to the Allied cause. 


SIEGE AND S TJ R R i: N D E 11 OP KARS. 

The present section of this Chapter will relate to 
the most interesting of the campaigns and niilitaiy 
operations subordinate to the siege of Sebastopol ; 
interesting, not for its success, but for the glory 
wdiitjli surrounded its failure. 

The campaign in Asiatic Turkej' in 1854 ended, 
it will be remembered,* wdth the disastrous battle 
of Kurekdcrc, disgraceful to Zarif Mustapha and 
most of the other Osmanli pachas and generals, 
and mortifying to Guy on and Knicti, Hungarian 
officers ill the Turkish service. The English govern- 
ment, with a view to strengthening the Turkish 
cause in Asia, had determined some time before 
to send a British milittaiy commissioner to advise 
and iipliokl the Turkisli commanders at Erzeroum 
and Kars. The}- selcctetl for this mission Colonel 
AVilliams, wdio, as an ofliccr of engineers, lia<l been 
many years engaged in marking out the boundary 
between the Turkish and IV'rsiaii Empires, and 
who, in that difficult and laborious service, had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the Asiatic 
X»rovinces and tribes. Unfortuiiatcl}', owing to 
tardy official j)roccediiigs, he did not, although 
appointed on the 2d of August, reach Kars till 
the 24tli of September, several w'ceks after the 
ruinous battle. (kdonel Williams thus found 
himself suddenly plunged into the midst of a 
<1cfcatcd and utterly detiioraliscd army, governed 
by pachas equally incompetent and corrupt, who 
from the first systematically opposed every reform- 
ing measure sugge.sted. The manner in wdiich 
this gifted man, during the succeeding period of 
fourteen months, sti*ugglcd with the difficulties 
besetting him — ^I'cndcred more embarrassing by 
the strange conduct of the British ambassador at 


• diopter V., pp. 127-140. 
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Constantinople — raised him to a higher pitch 
of fame than anj other officer^ l^itary or naval, 
engaged throughout the war. 

The Turkish troops suiferod sliamefully from their 
pachas' in Europe ; but in Asia it was still worse. 
Abdi Pacha, mushir, or marshal or generalissimo 
in Asia Minor in 1853, was incompetent ; Ahmed 
Pacha, who succeeded him in tTanuary 1854, was 
cormpt as well as incompetent Zarif Mustapha 
Pacha, who succeeded Ahmed within a few mouths, 
was the eSmmandor who lost the battle of Kurek- 
derc ; and all had aided in bringing the army 
into a deplorable condition, by starving the troops, 
and secretly aj)propriating to their own. use the 
money sent from Constantinople to pay for focnl, 
forage, clothing, medicine, tents, and other cam]) 
necessaries. An able, energetic, honest English 
officer, in such a region at such a time, was likely 
to be regarded as the worst of all foes by a 
fraudulent paclia. Hence may be inferred the 
trying difficulties of Colonel Williams’s i>osition. 
It was afterwards acknowhidgod by the British 
ministers in parliament, that if Williams liad been 
an ordinary man, lie miglit have avoided this 
anxiety, and remained a. quiet lookcr-on ; but lie 
was not an ordinary man — seeing gigantic evils 
tJiat required a cure, lie sacrificed ease and health 
ill the heroic determination to work this cure, 
trusting to the purity of his motive as his chief 
reward. 

The difficulties of the Turkish army wwc 
increased by many additional circumstances: there 
were occasional jealousies bcUveen the Polish and 
Hungarian officers ; there were Anneniau spies 
always ready to reveal to the Russians the state 
of matters in the Turkish towns ; the Kurds on 
tlie froiifier, though Mohammedans, were as reiidy 
to sell their swords to the Russians as to the 
Osmanlis ; while the atrocities of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
during several marau<ling expeditions, had exas- 
perated Transcaucasian tribes that miglit otlicr- 
Avise have assisted the Turks in liberating them 
from the czar’s poAver. 

It was late in Rept ember 1854 Avbcn Celonel 
Williams entered Kars, accom])aiiied by Ca])taiii 
Toesdale and Dr Rand with; tlie latter had been 
a ]»hyslcian at Constantinople, and now formed 
a member of the commissioner’s staff in a medical 
capacity. They had adojited the route from 
Trebizond through Erzcroiim, thereby acquiring the 
moans of ascertaining the difficulties of bringing 
up supplies to Kars.* Williams at once set to 
Avork, beginning his researches at Trebizond, and 
continuing them at Kr/croum and at Kars, lie 
brought to light nuuihcrlcss military abuses at all 
three places ; wrote full details thereof, politely but 
firmly, to the pachas ; and told them plainly that all 
their misconduct would speedily be kiioAvn to Lords 
Stratford de Redcliflb,- Raglan, and Clarendon, 
in their several official capacities. At Kars 

* Viewii of the three towns, and a description of the route, will be 
found In Chapter V., pp. 128-184. 


especially, ho sifted the villainies that had been 
practised ; exposed the delinquents; and threatened 
to. report them at Constantinople. Some of the 
pachas were struck with dismay, and sought to 
temjit him to silence by bribes ; while others, 
finding that he had no special credentials from 
the Polite, refused to acknowledge him. Notliing 
daunted, he persisted in his investigations — 
comparing the muster-roll of every regiment with 
the actual number of men ; inquiring what had 
become of tlio ])ay and rations for tho deficient 
number ; personally inspecting the camp-kitchens 
and oxaniining the food ; visiting the hospitals and 
testing Iho medical drugs ; comparing the soldiers’ 
clotliiiig with tlie supplies sent from Constanti- 
nople ; and labouring to procure comfortable 
Avinter-quarters fur the troops. As a consequence, 
bo soon became idolised by the army, and hated 
by the coiTUjd ofiicials. 

Tlio im|)ortiince was soon apparent of connecting 
Williams Avith some recognised Turkish dignity; 
that he might give full effect to his jdans, and 
]}unisli tlic guilty Avhoiii he had exposed — for 
his commissionership Avas a British appointment, 
not Turkish. Tlie British goA’^cnimcut had made 
arrangements that he should acquaint Lords 
Raglan and Stratford do Rodcliffe Avith all his 
l>rocecdings, and receive support and countenance 
from botli ; and it Avas especially tho duty of 
Rtralford, as British ambassador at Constantinople, 
to secure for Williams a Turkish recognition ; hut ! 
tho aid Avas delayed until long after the proper 
time. 1 f the colonel had been appointed Ferik or 
general of division, and authorised to call himself 
Williams Biicha, a step Avould have been made in 
tlio required direction. The voluminous parlia- 
mentary j)a])6rs relating to Kars published early 
ill 1858, consisted of nearly 400 disjiatches, chiefly 
correspondence touching this matter, followed by ; 
urgent entreaties from Williams for reinforcements 
to the Kars army. The Avant of direct power on 
tho part of the colonel Avas shewn in tho extra- j 
ordinary diplomatic iiiachiiiery required to effect j 
even tlie smallest reform. Colonel Williams, at 
Kars, Avould write to Lord Clarendon, pointing out 
tlie Avretclunl state of tlio army ; Lord Clarendon, 
ill London, then Avrolo to Lord Stratford, com- 
nmnicating this intelligence: Lord Stratford, at 
Constantinople, told M. Pisani tho injtorpretcr, 
who told Reshid Pacha the soraskier, Avho pro- 
mised reform; and there probably the matter 
Avould end — iiiilil Williams, many weeks ofter^ 
Avards, finding nothing done, renewed liis appli- 
cations either to Clarendon or to Stratford, and 
then tho circuitous game of diplomacy bogan to 
1)0 played over again. The clumsy machinery 
of tho English government departments added to 
tho complexity ; for one of the letters issued from 
the War- office was Aurtually as follows — Mr Peel 
wrote to Lord Wodehouse that Lord Panmuro 
would suggest to Lord Clarendon that Lord Wode- 
house should be instructed to tell Lord Stratford 
to request M. Pisani to translate to Beshid Pacha 
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a hope that he would order tlio Mushir to attend 
to Williams’s recommendations ! 

Were it not for the interest attached to the 
heroic courage and masterly skill of Williams, this 
mass of correspondence would bo wearisome and 
repulsive ; but it is, in truth, worthy of study, 
to see how this indomitable man conquered the 
pachas by his untiring persistence in a course 
which ho know to be right — and, \t may fairly 
be said, at last conquered the British ambassador 
himself. He wrote voluminously, to Clarendon, 
Raglan, and Stratford, giving ample particulars 
of everything relating to the state of the Turkish 
army and the frau<ls of the pachas. Again and 
again Clarendon wrote to Stratford, urging the 
importance of Williams being boldly upheld in 
his useful labours. As early as the 22d of Be]>- 
temher, his lordship wrote that the colonel ^ ought 
to have a high Turkish rank given to him, in 
order to insure respect i’or his authority.* The 
tone of these letters frequently iiiiplics that the 
ambassador had been lax in his duty towards 
Williams ; but this was rendered still more appa- 
rent when, on the 8tli of Deccmljcr, the colonel 
wrote a feeling letter to (Clarendon, coinjdaiiiing 
that no less than Jifty-four dispatches, addressed 
by him to Stratford, had been left uiianswci*ed ; 
i each was official, similar to those sent to Clarendon 
! and Raglan, and each "was accomi>anicd by a 
I priv.ate letter; yet dispatches and letters were 
j alike left unanswered, even unacknowledged. 

} Lord Clarendon hereupon administered to Lord 
I Stratford a rebuke as severe as courtliness would 
j permit. Williams at length received a firman 
j conferring upon him the title and dignity of Fcrik, 
about the close of January, ten weeks after 
Btratford had applied for it, and four months 
after Clarendon had urged its importance — a delay 
very detrimental to the coloncrs influence. His 
endeavours to bring Zarif Mustapha to justice had 
so far succeeded as to lead to the supersession of 
that individual by Shukri Pacha, ns mushir of 
the aiTfny of Asia ; hut as Sliukri f>roved to he 
still more ojiposed to healthy reforms tliau Zarif, 
Williams’s difficulties w ere redoubled, for he found 
j that bribes and family influence at Constantinople 
I were sufficient to give the scales of justice a bias 
in favour of the oftbndcr. December and January 
j were marked by numerous letters ; Williams com- 
I plaining of the remissness of Stratford, (’larcndon 
i admitting the justice of those complaints, and 
I Stratford, assigning various reasons in excuse for 
I hia delays. In Febniary, somewdiat stnng by 
i Clarendon’s reproofs, Stratford hinted a sort of 
I jealousy of Williams’s tone and influence ; but 
it had become by this time so evnlent that the 
British government wished to su]>port ‘ Fcrik 
Williams Pacha’ in his laudable exertions, that the 
ambassador gave up his strange system of cold 
neglect; and the correspondence after the end 
of February contains few allusions to neglected 
dispatches or unanswered letters. 

Early in 1855 General Williams — for he ceased 


to be called colonel when the Turkish government 
had confciTed upon him the dignity of ferik or 
general — ^by a bold policy, and by a use of the 
English name among tribes by whom England 
is customarily respected, repressed a Kurdish 
insurrection in a remarkably short space of time, 
and gained that sort of powder which speedily 
attaches to a man in w'hoin ability is conjoined 
to firmness. In February, tlio Porto a])pointed 
Vassif Pacha successor to Shukri Pacha as mushir 
or commander of the army. Vassif was considered, 
and proved himself to be, an honest man ; but 
bis capabilities were thus sketched by Dr Saiidwith, 
one who had the best j>ossible means of judging : 

‘ lie had about as much military knowledge or 
experience as might he expected from any Fleet 
Street sho]>kee]>cr taken at Inward from his 
counter. Ills antecedents were those of nearly 
all the inushirs ; he had been, as a boy, the slave 
of old llosrcf Pacha, and so had begun life w'ith 
gold and preferment within his reach. I believe 
he had never heard a gun fired in earnest; ho 
scarcely knew how to read or WTito; his accom- 
plishments w'cre limited to smoking a narquilcli, 
and gracefully receiving visitors.’* Yet this 
Osrnanli w^as one of the best pachas Dr Saiidwith 
ever knew ! I’ho undaunted boldness wdth wdiicli 
Williams received Vassif Pacha, and iiTcsistibly 
compelled him to send Shukri Pacha — as w^cll as 
two other dignified dcliri(juents, Hussein Pacha 
and Ahmed Pacha — to Constantinople on trial 
for peculation, remarkably illustrates the moral 
power of an energetic mind : it would have been 
audacity, but for its strict justice and honesty. 

As spring advanced, the attention of Williams 
became seriously directed to the state of the 
Turkish army as confronted with the Russians, 
who were now commanded by General Muuraviett' 
as successor to the less skilful Prince Bebutoff. 
Bix months of untiring exertion had enabled the 
fcrik to introduce numerous reforms ; but the 
army still remained twenty-four months in arrear 
of pay ; the cavalry horses, the soldiers’ clothing 
.and accoutrements, wore of I lie most wretched des- 
cription ; aiul stores and ammunition of all kiinls 
were still deficient. Williams an<l Bandwith had 
remained during the winter chiefly at Eiv.erouni, 
as a eoiivcnicnt centre for head-quarters ; hut 
young Captain (afterwards Major) Teesdale was at 
Kars, reforming and remodelling the army with 
indefatigjihlc perseverance, and gaining the goo<l- 
will of tlio more reasonable among the pachas. 
Three other Englishmen, Colonel Lake, Major 
Olplicrts, and Captain Thompson, having arrived 
in March, a new arrangement w^as made — those 
officers taking up their quarters with tlio Kars 
army ; Avhile Tccsdalo went to assist Williams in 
fortifying Eraeroum against any Russian attack. 
The ferik’s great knowledge of the tribes of Asia 
Minor, combined with Ins ability, firmness, and 
honesty of juirposc, enabled liim to win over both 
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Clirhtians ainl Mohammedans; and when ho 
took commissariat matters into his own hands, to 
prevent tlic army from actual starvation, he found 
abundant supplies sent in by the country people, 
who depended more on his single guarantee than 
on the commercial honesty of the pachas. l>r 
Sandwith and Mr Churchill were two English 
civilians who worthily aided him in all his 
labours. The former was placed at the head of 
the military hospital, and, backed by the iron 
will of the ferik, succeeded in making it such as 
no Turkish hospital ever was before : he found 


that the drog«<lepdt contained eosmelics, aromatic 
vinegar, mu dt lucey perfhmes^ obstetHe instru* 
ments, and other strange commodities; and ho 
had no easy task to sweep away the corrupting 
abuses which hsid led to the inclusion of such 
things among army medical-stores. By almost 
incredible exertions, Williams succeeded hi rooting 
out the nest of fraudulent ofhcials 'connected with 
the army ; he secured the good services of three 
out of ’ the numerous pachas, Vassif, Tahir, and 
Kcrirn, in his work of reform ; and, moreover, he 
had caused himself to be listened to by Lord 



Gkncral Williams. 


Stratford do Tlcdcliflc ; but ho had still numerous 
opponents .at Constantinople, where rival scras- 
kiera and viziers succeeiled in frustrating each 
other’s j)roccedjuga, and in shewing only too 
plainly that bribes were welcome at hea<l-quarters. 
Indeed, (Jcnoral Williams, in W'ritiiig to Lord 
Clarendon, frequently expressed his conviction 
that the seraskier, or minister of war, Riza Piieha, 
expcrleneed a secret delight in the prospect of 
ruining the army of Asia. 

The spring passed away; and when June 
arrived, Mouravielf began to movo the Russian 
army from Gumri towards Kars. Williams had 
now’^ to shew himself a general as w'ell as a 
reformer of abuses. Ho went with Sandwith to 
Kars, and proceeded at once to measure his 
resources and prepare for defence. The task was 


onerous; for liis army amounted only to 17,000 
men of all arms, with 42 guns ; wdieroas Mouravielf 
had 28,000 infaiitiy, 7500 cavalry, and 64 iiioces 
of artillery. Williams, by immense exertions, 
had accumulated four months* provisions in the 
towm ; the mushir, at his urgent entreaty, sent to 
the i)achas of Mosul and Diabokr for reinforce- 
ments; while Williams himself never ceased to 
impress upon Lords Clarendon, Stratfordi and 
R.aglaii — and Sir James Simpson after the death 
of Raglan — the importance of supplying the army 
of Asia with men, money, and stores. Lord 
Stratford at this time seriously exerted himself 
in aid of Williams, acknowledging the critical 
nature of affairs, and importuning the Turtdsh 
government. Wliat were the discussions carried 
on, and the plans adopted, concerning the despatch 
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of an Ottoman. army to Mingrelia^ to relievo Kars more than a neglected part of a rusty machine; 

by acting on the rear of Mouraviofi^ the next he knows ho is *cared for and encouraged^ and ho 

section will shew ; suffice it here to say, that is confident of being well led,’ Such a man makes 

no mnforcements reached Williams. The honest heroes of tlio soldiers under him. Even the« timid 

but feeble mnshir, Vassif Pacha, frightened nt generalissimo, Vassif, became almost a soldier 

the approach of the Russians, who were only under the magnetic influence of the ferik; while 

four hours’ march distant, proposed to abandon Kmeti, the Hungarian, and Hussein, a Circassian, 

I Kars, and fall back upon Enseroum; and thus fulfilled ail the duties of gallant officers. As for 

Williams, in addition to his otlier difficulties, tiic English— Lake, Teesdalc, Thompson, Sand- 

had to quell the craven fears of the Turkisli with, and the rest— it may well be believed that 

generalissimo. they did not remain idle speetcators. 

Scanty, indeed, was the time for preparations ; On the 18th, the Russian army, strengthened to 
as the Iflth of June witnessed the arrival of the more tliaii 30,000 men, with an immense park of 

Russians before Kars. Tlic Turkish advanced- artillery and convoy of provisions, left the Gumri 

posts were driven in soon after daybreak ; and road, and by a flank-march reached a position 

Mouravieffs army, 25,000 strong, made its appear- four miles south of Kars, as if to commence a siege 

anco about half-past six o’clock. First came the on anew plan.* It becomes now necessary, there- 

advanccd-guard — three regiments of Cossacks, sup- fore, to understand the nature of the defences at 

i ported by artillery and a rocket-troop ; then the this period. A slight description of the town and 

I main army — three columns of infantry, flanked its environs was given in a former page; t but the 

I by three regiments of dragoons, and supported by Kara-dagh defences, there noticed, had by this 

■ forty-eight ]nccos of artillery; .and, lastly, the time been greatly strengthened by other works, 

i rear-guard — a strong column of reserve iufantiy, chiefly through the labours of Colonel liukc during 

and an immense train of wagons, containing the winter 1854 5. The town lies under a hilly 

three days’ ])rovision3 for the whole army. This ridge, of which the Kara-dagli, or lllack Moun- 

i formidable force advanced upon tlio eastern or hiiii, forms the eastern end, and a sort of mamelon, 

I Gumri side of Kars ; and, the outposts being or rounded hill called the Tahmas]>, the western. 

! driven in after a stubborn resistance by the Rashi- This ridge is cut by a deep gorge, tlirough which 

I Razuuks, the cavalry made an attempt to gallop the river Kars-chai flows, crossed by four or five 

I into the town with the retreating pickets ; but the bridges in and near the town. A Hue open plain 

j Turkish artillery o]icnccl such a tremendous fire, bounds thostown on tlie south. On all the elevated 

that the cavalry, notwithstanding the aid of the spots near the city, earthworks were constructed — 

Russian guns, retreated upon the main army ; and some closed like redoubts, others open like bastions 

the whole retired to the position previously occu- and redjins. These earthworks, generally called 

pied, a camping-ground between Zaiur and Akchc- by the Turks tahias^ each had a distinctive nan)e. 

Kali?. It Avas an attack not very glorioys to the among which Avcrc tabia, Tdi tahia^ Chatlak 

Russians— one charge of cavahy, an»l then a retreat Uihia, KoUak tabia ; or named after Turkish otliccrs, 
of the Avholc army; probably Mouravieff' found Padm Uibia^ Ymnuf Pad a tabia^ Fizi 

the defences to be stronger than he had expected. tabia; or after the Englishmen, IVilliams 

The^urks felt greatly inspirited by the result; fur Pacha tahia^ Sandwith tabia, although they 
their cavalry and artillery ha<l both Avrouglit well, were generally called redoubts Avliich bore the 
and the infantry Avcrc prepared to make an iiido- miines of Teesdale, Thompson, Lake, Churchill, 
mitablc resistance had the Russians once entered and the other English officers serving in the 
the gates. The short contest occasioned scarcely Turkish army. There was also a line of defence, 

any loss to the Turks, and only a small loss to the enclosing an intrenched camp about a mile and a 

enemy. half square, on the southern side of the town ; and 

Williams soon became the life and soul of the as the summer and autumn atlvaiiced, batteries 
defensive army. The common soldici’s declared and redoubts s])rang up on every side, until at 
again and again that Veellianis Pacha chock adam length Kars became the centre of a scries of works 
dur (^Williams Pacha is no end of a man’); and scattered over ten square miles of area, 
at a later date he was pointed out as the wonder- Williams noAV felt terribly the want of an 
• fill Ingleez who had ‘ made our pachas eat dirt, efficient body of cavalry, to command tho Erzeroum 

and who fed tho Karsli with fine flour.’ The Kars road, by which alone provisions could arrive ; for 

citizens offered to fight in defence of their town a Turkish pacha, obstinate, or incompetent, or 

without pay, if he would lead and regulate them. corrui>t, or all three, had, iiistcsid of sending in a 

^ Tile Turkish soldiers,’ said Dr Sandwith, writing large convoy of supplies from Erzeroum to Kars, 

at tho time and on tlic spot, ^ see him everywhere; deposited it at Yenikoi, fifty miles distant; and 

he is with the sentries at the menaced point ere Williams too well knew that, if Mouravieff, by a 

the morning has dawned; anon be is tasting tho flank-movement, should seize this store, Kars 

soldier!^ soup, or examining the bread; and if 

anything is ^ng here, his wrath is terrible. . Mouravieff and Osten-Sucken, aa (rencrala anbordlnate to 

His eyes isre everywhere, and he himself ubiqui- Prince PanUdvitch^ had uaaiated at Uio aifgc of Kara twenty^Bix 

tons. Bach soldier feds that he is something p- 134. 
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would be starved in the course of a few months. 
Oayalrj would be necessary to avert this calamity; 
cavalry ho had scarcely any, worthy of tlie name *; 
and a]jL his letters — to Stratford at Constantinople, 
to Kaglan in the Crimea^ and to Clarendon in 
London — failed to procure for him any strength- 
ening in this important aim : so minutely divided, 
and so ineffectively distributed, were the powers 
and responsibilities of these several officials. Before 
the month of June was over, Mouravioff had 
begun to sci/o tho provisions in villages between 
Kara and Eracroum, and more than onco got 
possession of tho mail-bags, revealing to him 
important information ; but ho politely sent on 
the private letters containing no important i>ublic 
news. The crowning misfortune occun*cd on the 
30th, when tho Russians reached Yenikoi', and 
effectually deprived Williams of two months* store 
of wheat and barley — the ferik bciing powerless 
beyond the reach of his owm guns. 

From this time General Williams sfiw that he 
would have to ‘ fight with the spado to throw u]> 
strong earthworks, and struggle till every mouthful 
of food was gone. Ilis clianco of obtaining any 
aid from Ensoroiim, Hatoum, Bayazid, or other 
towns, became daily less sind less, as tho Russians 
gradually augmented their investing army. The 
inoTith of July passed without any battle. Moiira- 
viefl’ know that he nec<l not expose his tirmy to 
any severe loss: he had a terrible ally, im[)ending 
starvation, too surely working in his favour; for 
ho grMually drew such a cordon of Cossacks 
around tho boloagucrcd town, that neither rein- 
forcements nor supplies could enter it, even if such 
had been obtainable. 

Tho .stern history of the siege now approaches. 
All tho food in the town was collected, and its 
quantity ascertained ; and short rations com- 
menced. Tho oxen and sheep, the wheat and 
barley, tho grass and hay, were placed under 
careful commissariat management, and a plan was 
laid down to cftcct the best that could be done 
fur inhabitants, soldiers, and horses. Tho Bashi- 
Bazouks on the one side, and tlio Cossacks on the 
other, had frequent skirmishes, principally to 
determine who should have the privilege of 'cutting 
grass in the neighbouring fields ; but beyond this, 
troops were nearly stationary, and guns nearly 
silent. 

August arrived. Mouravioff’ sent a portion of 
his army — now raised to nearly 50,000 men — to 
watch Er/.crouni, and the remainder continued 
the investment of Kars. While the Russian com- 
rnander was away, his second in command made 
an ill-judged attack on the town, which tho 
Turks easily repulsed, and which greatly vexed 
Mouravieff, who had found Erzeroum too strongly 
defended to warrant any immediate attack. 

Tho brave heart of the forik was now the mor^ 
support of the whole population and garrison. 
Supplies ikiling, and the hopes of relief becoming 
daily fainter, the poor Turks looked anxiously up 
to Williams, and endeavoured to read their fhturo 


fate in his eyes. Thin and spare he was, for he 
worked incessantly, and slept little; but no indi- 
cation of despair was there : if he had forebodings, 
be Confided them to few of his English com- 
panions, or committed them to paper. To otheus^ 
he was still the commander, really though not 
officially, who wrought up those around him to a 
heroic determinatidh. Whether at ..the Tahmasp, 
watching every movement in the Russian camp ; 
whether at the Kara-dagh, or in the hospitals, or 
in the commissariat-slorcs, or at head-quarters 
with Vassif Pacha — ho was ever tho same, thinking 
for all and encouraging all. Ilis English officers, 
too, worked just as young Captain Butler had 
worked at Silistria,* Thompson was guarding 
and watching at tho Kara-dagh from morning till 
night; Tecsdalo was labouring with tho veteran 
Kineti at the Tahmasp ; Lake was at all hours 
tramping from redoubt to redoubt, to see that the 
defences were good and well manned ; wbilo Dr 
Saiidwith, who modestly says little concerning 
liimself in tlie volume which narrates the events 
<)f this siege, t is known to have been rendering 
surgical aid to Russians as w'cll as Turks, and 
throwing a halo of liumaTiity about rough warfare. 
Espionage, desertion, and insubordination occa- 
sionally appeared ; but WiUiams quickly applied 
a stern nicasuro of punishment, which made him 
to bo feared by the ill-doers as fully as loved by 
all tho rest. 

When, in Sc]>tember, General Williams found 
that the few horses must inevitably bo starved to 
death if they remained longer in the town, ho 
resolved to give tho cavalry a chance of escaping, 
lie collected his scattered irregular horsemen, 
about 1000 ill number, gave a good feed to the 
lioraes, and sent them forth in tho middle of a 
dark night. The Bashi-Bazouks were well fitted 
•to try their luck in this venture ; many fell under 
Russian balls and bullets, but tho majority cut 
through tho enemy’s lines, and escaped to villages 
which were as homes to them. The healthy horses 
liaviiig thus been got rid of, and the dying horses 
shot, human beings alone remained to be provided 
for ; and a trying task it w'as, for no supplies came 
for the rc]>lcnishing of the granaries. A^ bright 
gleam, however, shone in upon all, on one parti- 
cular day : a lai'ge store of corn was discovered in 
. a hiding-place in Kars, deposited there by one of 
the despicable pachas who had cheated the govern- 
ment many months before : the knave had been 
checked by Williams ere ho could make money of* 
his booty, and now ho lost all. The garrison heard, 
too, of the fall of Sebastopol, and of on intended 
expedition by Omar Pacha to their aid, and they 
were raised in hope. 

The 29th of September was marked by a vigorous 
Russian assault, * repelled with more than equal 
vigour by the garrison. During many days, move- 
ments had been observed in. the enemy’s camp, 
leading to an opinion in some minds that the ai^ 

• Chapter II., pp. 4S-S0. f Narrative of the Siege o/lCara 
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Avas about to bo abandoned by MouraviefiP^ under 
apprehension of attack from Omar Pacha in his 
rear. Williams and Kmeti, liowovor, thought 
differently^ and took care that no post should 
remain unguarded. At four in the morning of the 
day in question^ the attention of Kmeti and 
Teesdale vraA called by the sentries on the Tahmasp 
to a low rumbling sound, addible through the 
thick darkness ; Kmeti, applying his car to the 
ground^ recognised the sound of the wheels of guns ; 
and instantly the garrison were roused to arms. 
Listening again^ the measured tread of infantry 
was heard ; and orders were given for riflemen to 
prepare, and for artilleiymcn to load their guns 
with grapeshot. A dark mass Avas seen luoAdng ; 
a gun was fired into it ; cries of agony arose from 
it ; and in a few minutes, vast bodies of Russians 
assaulted the earthworks. The enemy, nearly 
35,000 strong, were on tliu north and west of the 
defence-works ; Teesdale held the tabia ncfirest to 
them ; Kmeti and Lake w'cre betAvecn him and 
the city ; while the mushir and Williams had tlicir 
head-quarters south-west of the city ; but very 
speedily all Avere at the posts most imminently in 
peril. The Russians had placed artillery on some 
adjacent hills ; and under cover of a heavy fire, 
dense masses of infantry advanced to the assault. 
Deadly became the contest. The Russian ufiiccrs, 
sword in hand, charged at the head of the column, 
and CA'cry redoubt and breastwork became a scene 
of bloody strife. When day dawned, A’ast masses 
of Russians Avere seen advancing to give support ; 
while a largo force of cavalry and artillery 
menaced, or feigned to menace, the plain on the 
south. Williams took up a central position, where 
ho could see all, and manaaivrc his slender forces ; 
Kmeti, Lake, Teesdale, and others — not excluding 
several Turkish officers, Avho fought gallantly when 
thus well commanded — met the Russians bayonet 
to bayonet and gun to gun ; Avliile Tliomj)Soti, on 
the Ksira-dagli, Avrought destructive havoc among 
llio enemy by one single gun of large calibre. 
During scA’cn hours did the mortal struggle con- 
tinue, the Tahmasp being the chief point of attack; 
again and again did the Russians, as at Inkermaim 
and Tcheruaya Bridge, rush on in douse columns ; 
again and again did the motley garrison repel 
them — for it was indeed a motley gaiTjson ; 
although Williams had infused into them so 
much* of his own dauntless spirit, that all fought 
w*eU on this day. Alx>ut noon, the enemy, utterly 
repulsed at all points, retired ; if Williams had 
possessed either cavalry or horse-artillery, he 
might have nearly destroyed them during the 
retreat ; but having neither, he could not venture 
b^ond his defences, and so Mouravieff got clear. 

This battle of Kars, worthily so called, greatly 
elated the Turks ; it was in every sense honourable 
to them ; and if they harl not been so cruelly 
abandoned by the authorities at Constantinople 
and in the Crimea^ it ought to have led to per- 
manent success. It was a sad duly that now 
devdived upon Dr Sandwith and his coadjutors. 


Thousands of Russians lay dead or wounded among 
the earthworks which had been attacked; and 
while the troops bttried the one, the surgeons 
sought to heal the Av^ounds of the other. Williams 
estimated the Russian loss at more than 2500 
killed and 5000 wounded ; while liis own loss was 
less than 1000 ; others, however, including Dr 
Sandwith, iflacc the Russian casualties at a much 
higher number — even so gi’cat us 10,000. As at 
this time, OAving to the absence of animal food, 
and other causes, cholera appeared with much 
severity in the town, the labours of the surgeons 
became unspeakably onerous and distressing ; still, 
Sandwith braved heroically the duties of his 
position. 

October began and ended in Avearirig anxiety. 
When the cholera abated, then did the emaciated 
frames of the troops and the inhabitants tell only 
loo truly how the spare diet Avas bringing down 
their strength. A little bread and a little gruel 
made of Hour and crushed biscuit constituted all 
their food ; and the hospitals became filled with 
men Avlioso only malady was want of sustenance. 
Dr Saiulwith tells of the untiring exertions of Mr 
Churchill, a secretary and commissary, in duly 
l)rotectiiig and portioning the scanty store ; and 
lie sj)eaks with generous warmth of tlio services 
rendered by the Turkish surgeons attached to the 
army, in furtherance of the plans which his 
experience had laid down ; but no services could 
avert the gradual exhaustion of the suf»plics. Day 
hy day the otFiccrs looked out from the heights, to 
see Avliether ^louraviclT aa'ouUI really abandon the 
siege, and afford the garrison an opportunity to 
forage iu the neighbouring districts ; but they found 
tliat the Russian general, though not attacking 
tJiern, still hovered around the bclcagiicrcil toAvn. 
They aAvaited, too, any news of Omar Paclia’s 
success, or of succour from Trcbizoinl and Riy.croum ; 
hut none such arrived — or, if such came to hand, 
it Avas found to be fuliJo rumour, and therefore 
Avorsc than useless. The Avild-dogs and the vultures 
Avere the only beings fully fed ; tlioro Avas, alas ! 
plenty for them. Within the city, Avomoii and 
cliihlreii Avere searching and craving for food ; 
grass and roots were torn up and eaten raw ; a 
small store of onions, brought in by a venturous 
dealer at the hazard of capture by the Russians, 
was sold at the rate of 5s. per pound ; the few 
Avrotchcfl horses yet left Avere killed, and their flesh 
cooked for food ; and several soidici's were poisoned 
hy o<ating indiscriminately of the herbs dug up 
from the gi-ound. It Avas a terrible truth told in 
few words when, in a dispatch written towards 
the close of the month, Williams said : * I liavo 
on my shoulders the management of the starving 
population as Avell as of tlic army.* 

MoAiravicif, an active and intelligent general, 
knew that Omar Pacha was not likely to reach 
Kars from Batoum, a distance by circuitous and 
diflicult roads of nearly 200 miles, before Avinter 
arrived ; and he therefore resolved to remain 
quiet and watchful before Kars, until the garrison 
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surrendered through sheer starvation. Such was 
the state of matters when November arrived. 
There were Turkish troops at Erzeroum, which 
Williams caniestly requested might be"" sent to 
relieve him, and to bring convoys of food ; but 
here as elsewhere his hopes were frustrated : it 
seemed to be his destiny to struggle on, seeing his 
own garrison gradually diminish, and left wholly 
to his own resources. On the 18th he wrote to Mr 
Consul Brant at Erzeroum, speaking almost with 
bitterness of this (to him) unaccountable neglect 
fi-om all sides, and adding : ‘ We divide our bread 


with the starving towns-people. No animal food 
for seven weeks. I kill horses in my stable 
secretly, and send the meat to the hospitid, which 
is now very crowded. We can hold out, and try 
to retreat over the mountains vid Olti. Have 
provisions sent in that direction ere the eighteenth 
day after this date. We shall cany three days’ 
biscuit with us.’ 

The die was cast. This hopeful man, with a 
moral grandeur of character worthy of all admira- 
tion, clung to every probability, every chance that 
othew would do as they should have done. He 



had measured his poor supply of biscuit ; ho 
counted up eighteen days ; he found that if he 
could cut through the enemy at the end of that 
time, and reach Olti, ho might yet save his starving 
troops, provided Selim Pacha would advance from 
P>/ei*ouin to Olti with supplies. But Selim was 
one of the many iiicapahlcs among the pachas : 
Williams received news, on the 23d, that he 
refused to advance ; and then indeed Avas all 
over ; for the troops could not have carried food 
for the whole journey from Kars to Erzeroum, 
even if the food were at hand, and even if un- 
molested by MouraviefF. The soldiers had been 
gradually becoming weaker, from want of sus- 
tenance ; insomuch that Sandwith could observo 
a differenco in the appearance of those who had 
been fortunate enough to secure a dead horse to 
flavour their gruel or soup ; even with this poor 
addition, they were less emaciated than their 

* Copied by permission from Dr Sandwlth*s y’atrativc of the 
SUffeo/Xars, 


companions. Men died of starvation in the 
hospitals ill such number, that the surgeons 
deemed it quite a treasure if they could provide 
hoi*sc-broth as an hospital luxury ; and the women 
and children, inhabitants of the town, were 
attacked with typhus through deficiency of suste- 
nance. If a man were more cagei^ for money than 
bread (and there were such even at that time), he 
could procure a sum equal to two or three shillings 
for a loaf no larger than his fist ; and when, on 
one occasion, a* peasant contrived to steal into 
the town with a lame buffalo laden with a bag of 
flour, he reaped almost a fortune by the sale of 
his treasure. The poor fclIoAvs were taken to the 
hospital at the rate of a hundred per day, many 
djdng before they had been a single hour within 
the building ; and those who still braved their 
troubles and remained at their posts, shewed only 
too plainly, by their hollow cheeks, tottering gait, 
and feebleness of voice, the physical exhao^on 
under which they were sinking. Every moniing 
dead bodies were seen in the streets : the hand of 
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tlio destroyer had been busy during the night. 
Women and children gathered the dust before the 
flour-depots, and regarded it as food in virtue of 
the few grains of flour it contained. Aged persons 
were moaning and crying in the streets, for very 
hunger ; and mothers avouM bring their children 
to the military council and lay them down, saying : 
‘Take and keep these children, for we have no 
bread to give them.’ Yet, amid all these suffer- 
ings, the devoted soldiers remained gallantly at 
their posts ; a party of them stood sentry over a 
store of three days’ proAdsions at the batteries, and 
although starving, not a biscuit was stolen from 
first to last. Night after night Williams sent forth 
messengers to Selim Tacha, each carrying a note 
in cipher rolled up and put into a quill, Avhich 
they might drop if stopped by the Cossacks, and 
each note urgently pressing for aid ; and <lay 
after day brought Avitli it the sickening sense of 
disappointed hopes. 

The cliivalrous man to whom all lookccl up, 
and whose heart bled within him at the haggarrl 
looks and moaning cries of so many tliousand 
liuman beings, know Avherc to draw the line 
botAvceii heroism and cruelty. »So long as he felt 
that Selim might and could and ought to have 
sent supjdics — if not to Kai*s, at least to an 
intcrm«?<liate station — he resolved to hope on and 
bear all ; but Avlieii this last ehfinec was taken 
from him, he decided to maintain no longer the 
terrible struggle, lie saw the mosques and kbans 
and largo houses full of dying men whom tlie 
hospitals could not contain ; bo saw the river 
fimcii over, and snow indicating the approach of 
pinching winter ; he saw that water coui(l scarcely 
bo brought to the hospitals, for the water-ljcaring 
horses and asses Avcrc all dead ; he saw some of 
the citi/ens exhume for food the carcasses of horses 
buried before the time of suffering had arrived; 
ho saw that many men became idiotic through 
hunger, and that others were deserting in s]>itc of 
his stern denunciations ; he saw that, altliougli 
the mouths to be fed were daily diminishing with 
fearful rapidity, he hail only seven days’ jiro visions 
left, at half a pound of bread i)cr <lay per head — 
he saw all this ; and when he received from Consul 
Rrant a note in cipher saying, ‘ Selim Pacha won’t 
adA^anco,* he felt that the hour of surrender Inid 
arrived. He called together all the pachas, and 
asked whether they thought the troops could cut 
a way for themselves tlirough the investing 
army ; but they all declared with one voice that 
such an effort was impossible for men so ema- 
ciated and debilitated. In a dispatch, written 
about this time to Lord Clarendon, he said : ^ We 
had, up to that date, suficred from cold, Avant 
of Bii^fliicient clothing, and starvation, Avithout a 
murmur escaping from the troops. They fell dea<i 
at their posts, in their tents, and throughout the 
camp, as brave men should who cling to their 
duty through tho slightest glimmering of hb]>e of 
saving a place intrusted to their custody. From 
ihe.dSLj of their glorious victor}', tho 29th of 
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September, they had not tasted animal food, and 
their nourishment consisted of tAvo-fifths of a 
ration of bread and the roots of grass, which they 
had scarcely strength to dig for; yet night and 
day they stood to their arms, their wasted frames 
shcAving the fearful effects of starA'ation, but their 
sparkling eye telling me Avbat they would do Avei*e 
the enemy again to attack them. Wc had now 
lost nearly 2000 men by starvation, and the 
toAvns-peoplc also suffered, and Avoiild have died 
b}*^ hundreds if I liad not divided the bread of 
the soblicrs among those avIio had bravely fought 
by their sicle.’ 

On the 24th of NoA'omber Williams sent 
Teesdalo, under a flag of truce, to request a con- 
ference Avith ]\Ioiiravi(^ff. The antagonists met on 
the 25tb. The Russian general Avas a gentleman 
as Avell as a soldier ; he bad the generosity of a 
gallant man, ancl knew bow to respect those avIio 
bad so nobly dcfeiided Kars amid such great trials. 
Williams ollbrcd to surrender if honourable terms 
Avere granted ; but an nncoinlitional surrender he 
Avoubl not submit to until bo bad destroyed every 
gun, every standard, every trophy Avitbin the 
town. Monravieff said : ‘ 1 liavc no Avisli to Avreak 
an niiAvorthy vengeance on gallant and long- 
siiffcriiigarmy, Avliich has covered itself with glory, 
and only yields to ianiine. 'J'hey must bo splendid 
troops,’ be a<ldcd, pointing to a lump of bread and 
a handful of roots, * Avbo can stand to their anns 
in this scA'crc climate on food such as this. General 
'Williams, you liaA’c made yourself a name in 
history, and posterity will stand ama/cd at the i 
oiiduranee, the courage, and the discipline Avhich 
this siege lias called forth in the remains of an 
army, liot us arrange a capitulation that Avill 
satisfy the demands of Avar without outraging 
humanity.’ Ry the ti-rnis agreed on, the forts, 
redoubts, batteries, guns, small-arms, inaga/incs, 
animunitiou, poAvder, military clothing, stores, anil 
goAXTiiniont documents of every description, were 
to be given np to the conquerors. On the other 
hand, the regular troo]>s Avere to inarch out Avitli 
colours flying and bands playing, and surrender 
themselves pi*isoncrs of war ; the officers Avcrc to 
retain their SAvords ; the troops, men as Avell as 
oflicers, Averc to be permitted cither to preserve 
or to sell their foAV trifling articles of personal 
j>ropcrty ; the militia and irregulars Averc, un- 
armed, to be allowed to ref uni to their homes ; 
the mcdicjil staff, and all non-combatants Avith the 
army, Avero to be set unconditionally free ; some 
of the foreign oflicers serving in the Turkish army 
Avcrc to bo released, under certain conditions ; the 
castle, mosques, public buildings, and private 
property in Kars Avere to be respected ; ami the 
inhabitaivts, Avhen the Turkish army had left, Avero 
to be sbicldcd from pillage and insult. These 
terms, estimated by military precedents, were 
highly honourable, and shcAv that Ibe conqueror 
was worthy of the great opx>oncnt avIio had yielded 
to him. It is not quite certain Avlicthcr Mouravieff, 
from a generous motive, connived at the escape of 
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Generals Kmcti and Colman ; but those Hun- 
garians — known to the Turks as Ismail Pacha and 
Fez/i Paolia — at the fii’st whisper of surrender, 
asked AVilliams to allow them to cut their way 
out ainl escape to Krzeroum, preferring tho chance 
of dying in tho attempt to that of being made 
prisoners ; since Russia would j)crliaps have felt 
hound to deliver them up to the vengeance of 
Austria, had they been captured. On the 27th, 
AVilliams and his wholts staftj with two Turkish 
odicers, w^ent over to dine with Mouravicfl* 
wdio — si)caking tho Russian, Turkish, English, 
Frcncli, and German languages — acted the host as 
gracefully as lie ha<l acted the general gallantly. 
Dr Sfiiidwiili writes as if tears ovcrllowcd his 
pen, with joy at tlic doHcato attention paid to tlio 
vanquished by all tlio Russian otliccrs. Among 
tlio incidents of tho coiivcrsatiun, ho says, ‘one of 
the otliccrs recognised Teosdale as having, uiulcr a 
iloadly fire of grape and rifle balls, leajicd over our 
breastworks, and rescued from some marauding 
soldiers a woundo<l Russian oflioer. TliLs little 
episode w%as not liithcrto known to us ; aiid I 
almost fear to shock flic modesty of that gallant 
ofliccr in thus recording if.’ During llicsc hospi- 
talities, MoiiraviolV ilid not forget to send in food 
to tho starving garrison and inhabitants. 

Kmcti aiul C<»lman, with a band of during 
Kurdish horsemen, made tlieir escape to Hr/o- 
rouni, after undergoing great peril. Samhvith 
w’cnt tlirough the wil<l Lazistaii country to 
Batoum; h(‘aring every wliere that, in the esti- 
mation of tho people, ‘ Williams l^iclia was a 
Rustem, an JUleriin, a lion in the light, a very 
Solomon in council.’ Williams, Lake, Tccsclale, 
and Thoni])Son went as prisoners to Gumri ; 
and <Ghiirchi]], a civilian, voluntarily accom- 
panied them. A Russian force took possession of 
Kars early in Dccemher, and cpiartered in the 
barracks lately inhabited by tlie Turlvii. 
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It now becomes necessary to attend to the 
protfcedings of Gmar Pacha. 

‘ There is one preliminary to relieving a besieged 
town which is indispensable — it is that you must 
tirst find your army.* This, in the language of 
i^Ir Olipliant,’^ is a truism that must be constantly 
l.»orno in mind, in any attempt to explain why 
Gmar Pacha rendered no assistance to General 
Williams. 

It w^as not until the month of June that the 
Ottoman authorities at Constantinople took any 
steps towards sending reinforcements to Kars ; 
by proposing that an army should bo. made up 
of General Vivian’s Turkish contingent, General 
Beatsen’s Bashi-Bazoulcs, the Batoum gamson, 
and sundry Albanians, Bulgarians, Egyi)tians, and 
Tunisians, making 43,0(10 in all ; that General 

* Tranacaucasian 0»mpai^' 0 / the Jhtrkish Army under Omar 
Pacha, 


Vivian should command ; and that the destination 
should bo Mingrolia, on tho way to Tiflis, so as to 
get on tho rear of tho enemy. Lord Clarendon, 
to w'liom this plan was forwarded by Loi*d 
Stratford, distrusted the idea of such an army, 

‘ hurriedly collected from various quarters, imper- 
fectly disciplined, doubtfully armed and equipped, 
and as yet unorganised ; ’ while General Vivian 
stated that he would want at least 16,000 horses 
to carry provisions aiiid stores on such an 
expedition. 

TJic plan for this motley ai*my being abandone<l, 
tho Turkish government conferred with Lord 
Htratl’ord as to tho best course to pursue, provided 
a bettor army could bo raised. They agreed that 
an expedition from Batoum or Redout Kale 
towarils Kutais w^ould bo better tJian one from 
Trubizond and lirzcronm tow^ards Kars, as men- 
acing the Russians at a sensitive point ; but Lord 
(flarendon, w’hen appealed to, gave iiii opinion in 
favour of the ’rri^bizond route. The wliole of the 
authorities, British ami ’Purkisli, at Constantinople, 
appear to have been of one mind in this matter ; 
and many valuable weeks wx»ro w'astcd in Ihtile 
correspondence, the consent of tho British ministry 
being necessaiy to any impoHaut movements in 
this direction. Mcanwdiilc Omar Pacha, hearing 
of the j>roposed expedition, oflbrcil to go to Asia 
with his Crimean army ; and ho held a meeting 
with Hie Allied connuanders 011 tho 14th of July ; 
hut the admirals and generals, appreciating tJie 
weighty affairs at Sebastopol, and ignorant or 
indifferent concerning Kars, resolutely refused to 
]>art w'ith tlio Turkish troops tlien in tho Crimea. 
A tedious and most ini])rovident w^asto of time 
followed, dis]>atclies being written to ami from’ 
SebastojKd, (Jonstantinoj)le, London, and Paris ; 
ami snggc.stions being made wdietber the Turkish 
regulars or the Turkish contingent could most 
l>rudciitly be sent. It is difficult to unravel the 
Icnotty comxdication of this period, so many voices 
being concerned in dcterniiiiiiig what might best 
be done; but tlio months of July and August 
were allowed to pass away before Polissicr ami 
Simpson (tho chief opponents) would assent to 
Omar’s plans. The Turks w^cre idly encamped at 
Kamara and elsewhere, willing to be employed, 
and their favourite general was willing to employ 
them ; yet it w^as not until after tlio liill of 
Sebastopol ill September that they were allowed 
to depart. AVhatevcr may have been the faults on 
tho part of the Britisli and the Turks, tho official 
correspondcnco has rendered evident tho fact that 
the French were chiefly instrumental in preventing 
Omar Pacha from rendering useful service in Asia. 

After surmounting these difficulties, a small 
Turkish force was conveyed, in British steamers, 
from the Crimea to Redout Kal4 in September. 
This tow n is at tho eastern end of tho Black Sea, 
and is connected, by a tolerably good road 160 
miles in length, with Tiflis in Russian Qcoi^ia; 
but as its harbour is inconvenient, and as Batoum, 
a port further’ southward, is backed by a very 
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rugged country, Oxnar Pacha determined on estab- 
lishing the base of his o]ierations furtlier to the 
north, at Suchuni Kaloli or Soucoiim-Kali?,* 
where ho arrived on the 3d of October. IIo made 
immeuso exertions to bring in troops from all 
’ quarters, and to disciplino them: this accom- 
plished, he began his march towards tlio interior, 
having many English officers under him, in- 
cluding Colonels Simmons, Ballard, and Caddell, 

• and accom])anied by several English amateuVs and 
j jiewsiiaper corrosjKmdcnts ; but it was not until the 

j dose of October that this advance could be made.. 
I They marched south-east from Suchum to the river 
j liigour, near Siigdidi ; and as the Russians were 
I posted in some strength in that j)art of Mingrelia, 

■ Omar had to force a passage across the river. ]Mr 
Oliphaiit, ono of the civilians with the army, 

! sought to remlcr himself useful ; and although, to 
I use his own words, his ‘ex]>ericnco in iiiilitary 

• matters was exactly that of jnost other Lincoln’s 
Iim barristers,’ lie ’managed to su])eriiit('iid the 

' lilliiig of gabions and tlio construction of a small 
1 earthwork battery during llio night. Tliis battery 
was to cover or protect I he ’I’lirh ish army duri ng tlio 
1 crossing of tlie Ingour. Omar liad been ennlilcd 
1 to muster arouiul liim about 2(),0()() men, besides 
j leaving 10,000 to guard Suchum and other i»laees. 

I On the Gth of Novcnibei’, 11 lo i>assage of the 
: Ingour was enbeted. A spot was selected wIutc a 
long narrow island separates the river into two 
eUaniiels, wliicli it was lio]io(l might be hn’dcd in 
: ifcty. Russian batteries now became visible, ami 
a deadly lire was maintained on ijotli sides: the 
Turkish artillery and ritles kce]»iiig up a volley 
’ while the hulk of, the army was crossing, ’fhe 
Russians near that sj)ot, regulars and Georgian 
= niililia together, were about lojOOo in iimnher; 

hut the Turks were supcruji* in energy tiiid <letcr- 
: iniiiation, and succeeded in effeeting a passage, and 
routing the enemy, who iled in great disorder, 
leaving guns and kiuipsaeks behind them. The 
I Turks, as always occurred when commanded by 
j Omar Pacha, fought well ; aiul the ‘ Giaour ’ 
officers, English, Polish, and ]Magyar, threw* thcin- 
: solves heartily into the contest; but IVlr Oli pliant 
only echoes the accounts of most other \vritci*s 
' when ho states that the Turkish officers, the true 

! f>smanli pachas and beys, were for the most j>art 

either cowardly or inefficient, or both. Cajdain 
j Dyniock, aid-dc-canip to Colonel {Simmons, W'as 
killed. The Russian loss in killed and wounded 

• was 1250 ; that of the Turks, about 400. The 
! Ingour having been crossed, Omar Pacha found 
I liimsclf in the province of Mingrelia, un<ler the 
i nominal rule of Priucoss Badiaii : the ])rovince 

■ Just left, Abasia or Abkhasia, being under I’rincc 
! idielmcl; although the czar wjis in cllect master 
! over both. Tho princess fled from her palace, a 
! building in Sugdidi, sumptuously furnished, for 
j safety in tho mountains, and Omar took up bis 
i quarters in that town; but as the province was 

• * See coloured map— * Max) of the Caucasus and Fortioii of 
I Turkey in Asia,* 
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very hostile to him, lie had to send back his scantily 
provided commissariat-staff for supplies ; jmd this 
occasioned a delay very detrimental to his plans. On 
the 15th, after this sojourn in a beautiful region, 
with the inagnificciit Mount Elbruz (nearly f5,000 
feet higb) full in view, the Turks resumed their 
march towards KiitaVs — still in the midst of tho 
iMingrolians, a pco])lo of whom Mi* Olipliant gives 
a very iiilerestiug descrii»tioii, and who, whatever 
Avero their feelings towards their c()-religioiiists tho 
Russians, had uiupieslioiiably litllo sympalhy with 
the Turks, The march, however, was of very 
limited extent ; for heavy rains, after a ]>ropitious 
autumn^ began in the third week of November, 
and kept the army near the almost impassable 
torrents of tlie hilly country until the 2i\ of Decem- 
ber, near the town of Sinakia, still in ^lingrclia. 

The remaiiuler of this singular campaign, or 
ratlier ex]K?dition, very trying to the Turkish 
troops. The district on the contiues of ^Mingrelia 
and Imcritia is hilly, ami the rivers become 
torrents in tho rainy season, Avhilo tho roads 
through the valleys are sloughs of mud. Tlio 
fording, and the bringing tip of supplies, entailed 
siovoro labours on the troops; Avliile the nights 
were ]>assed in misery, ‘ ’J’he condition of tlio 
unfortunate sohlicTs umler these circumstances,’ 
s;iys Mr Gliphant, ‘may be e;isily conceived,- 
Crowded into their small tents, they lay literally 
packed in mml. My own l>c<l was upon the grouml, 
or rather in the >valcr ; and for tlio last two 
nights I lia<l been siillcring from fever ami ague. 
To add to our miseries, Ave Avere running short 
of provisions,’ At last, on the Slh of December, 
Omar Pacha decided tliat lie Avould struggle no 
more; the rivers between him and KuiaVs were 
almost impassable, for llu- Russians ha»l destroyed 
tho bridges ; Avhilo the swi'lling torrents behind 
him thi-eatencd to cut olV his Ciunmunication 
Avitli his supplies, ^.lorcovcr, ho just then re(;eived 
tlie iicAVs of the surronder of Kars, Avhieh gave 
a Avholly new coriiplcxio]i to his strategical 
j»ositioii. Tho hanks of the small river Ihkcniscid, 
near the town of JMeljranie, Avas^his furthest 
advance inland ; and his army listened Avith bitter 
disa]>[)ointment to the order to retreat, Avitliout 
having come within right of KutaVs : indeed, 
notwillLstaiiding their numerous marchings and 
encaiiijuneiits, they aycic never more thiiu forty 
miles distant from the nearest point of the Black 
Sea. The retreat Avas marked b}" misery at every 
.step, so great were the difficulties of tho situation; 
ami, moreover, tho Turks had the mortification of 
being attacked by Cossacks, avIio, avoiding tliem* 
during the advance, hai asscd them in the retreat. 

Omar raeha decided that his army should go 
into winter- (quarters at a spot where commissariat 
supplies might reach them by boats from Redout 
Kale, up ono of the Mingrolian rivers. He Iiimself 
returned to Constantinople ; while the English- 
men, Cohjiicls Ballard, Sininioiis, Caddell, lliude, 
Captain MHntyre, Mr Oliphaiit, and Ivlr Loug- 
Avortli, nearly all bade adieu, about Christmas, to 
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a land not likely to all'ord them any pleasant 
adventures during the winter. 

Tims ended Omar Pacha’s Miugreliaii expedi- 
tion, I’onderod utterly abortive by obstacles beyond 
his own control. Mr 01i])hant asserts strongly 
tliat ail advance to Mingrelia and Georgia early in 
the summer would not only have saved Kars, 
but thrown the whole Transcaucasian ]>osscssions 
of Russia into peril. Even one week gained in 
the commcnccineiit of the canii)aign would have 
enabled Omar Pacha to reach Kutais before the 
rains commenced, take up his Avinter-(|uartcrs 
tliero, obtain tluj submission of the chiefs of 
Mingrelia, Imeritia, Gouriel, and Abasia, and 
enter upon a spring canijuiigii in 18/5r» under great 
advantages. On the oilier hand, ])r Band with 
remained of the same opinion at the end as at 
the beginning of the campaign — that Kars could 
better have been relieved by way of Er/eroum 
than Ratoum or Mingrelia; but his heart was 
centered in the Kars army itself: be did not 
]u*ofcss to take a wide strategical view of the whole 
w'ar. Borne oi>poucTits of Russia liave urged that 
a ciimpaign on a great sciilc in the Transcaucasian 
]>rovinces would probably have been altondcil 
Avitli more vital consequences than tlici campaign 
in the Crimea itself. This at least is certain — 
iluat the AVestern governments eirected nothing 
towards weakening the c/ar in that important 
region ; an<l that, while doing nothing them- 
selves, they paralysed the exertions of the two 
commanders who, alM>vc all others, possessed the 
confidence of Iho 'Turkish troops — General AVilliaiiis 
and Omar Pacha, 

England, when all was over, did not ftugct tlio 
man who had won such glory by a defeat. In 
the midst of much that was mortifying during thc' 
progress of the war, the country felt justly proud 
of General AVilliams ; leaving to a future time to 
determine whether, in reference to thc neglect 
he had ex])crienccd, blame could most justly be 
awarded to tlie authorities at London, l^aris, 
Constantinople, Kamiesch, Balaklava, or Er/.c- 
roum; but agreeing with one voice that he at 
least had nobly borne thc difficulties of his 
position. On the surrender of Kars, AVilliauis 
and his English companions, with the Mushir and 
about 8000 Turks, went as prisoner of war to 
Guinri, and afterwards to Tiflis, aw.aiting orders 
from thc czar touching their further destination. 
Hero the heroic man broke down ; fourteen 
months of incessant toil and mental anxiety, and 
deficient sustenance during thc last two of those 
months, told severely on his frame, and threw 
him into a long and severe illness, which detained 
him many mouths at Tiflis. AVith the chivalry 
of a true soldier. General Mouravieff sought by 
the most delicate attentions to alleviate the suffer- 
ings and cheer the mind of his noble prisoner. 
AVhen the spring of 185G arrived, and ‘Fcrik 
Williams’ was well enough to be moved towards 
Riozan and Moscow — wdiicli did not take place 


until the end of May — ho wrote a letter to the 
Earl of Clarendon, shewing that Mouravieff Had 
displayed his magnanimity alike to all tiie 
prisoners. ' I have already told your lordship of 
General Mouravieffs kindness towards myself and 
my part}*^ ; but his humanity and benevolent 
treatment of the poor famished garrison of Kars 
will gain for him the respect of thc civilised 
world, ^ and must tend to lessen, if not eradicate, 
the animosity wdiich for more than a century 
has existed between Russia and Turkey, especially 
on the part of the latter. I shall therefore quit 
General Monravieff with great regret, although 
T have every hope that on my arrival at Riazan 
wc shall hear of the re-establislimcnt of peace, 
and continue our journey towards England.* 

Kngland acknowledged her sense of thc merits 
of General AVilliams in two modes. The two 
Houses of Parliamt;nt resolved, almost with accLv 
mation, to vote him an annuity of i>l()00 for life; 
while thc Queen conferred upon him the dignity 
of a baronetcy, by thc title of ‘Bir AVilliam Fenwick 
AVilliains of thus gracefully associating his 

name with tlic town he ha<l so gallantly defended. 
Nor did thc country hesitate to respond heartily 
to the encomiums passed iij^on the companions of 
AlTilliains by Earl Granville, thc president of the 
council. Bpcaking of the engineering services of 
Colonel Lake at Kars, his lords!) ip said : * I under- 
stand that tiic fort named after this talented 
officer 'was perfectly impregnable, while thc others 
were so ingeniously constructed by him that none 
could be attacked without exposing the ^-ssailanls 
to thc most destructive fire. Bo great, indeed, %vas 
the engineering skill of Colonel Jjakc, tluit he 
has received the designation of ‘‘ thc To(ltlel.»en of 
Kars.’” The Earl ])rocccded to notice the (jther 
Englishmen : ‘ Another ofiiccr deserving of great 
commendation is IVlajor Thompson, who was 
seriously wounded in the first campaign, and who 
returned to his native country in ill healtli, after 
an absence of ten years, lie remained here oidy 
ten days, or hardly lung enough to do more than 
embrace his mother, when he immediately started 
for Kars, which he reached in a crippled state, 
and conducted Iiimself in defence of that fortress 
Avith a gallantry beyond all praise. Another name 
that will live in thc annals of English military 
discipline is that of Major Teesdalo. This gallant 
gentleman being only twenty-three years old, an<l 
of very boyish appearance, there would have been 
something almost ridiculous, were it not Ibr thc 
high testimony borae to his merits, in seeing him 
acting in thc absence of General AATilliams, and 
daily consulted on mattom alike of the greatest 
importance and the minutest detail, by all thc 
gray-hcaded generals of thc Turkish army. My 
lords, I know notlring tending more to illustrato 
the usual characteristics of English officers— 
courage, modesty, and liumanity — than tlio incident 
mentioned in l)r Sandwith’s interesting book — 
namely, that the writer and his companions learned 
for the firat time from thc Russians that they had 
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spent by onr brave countrymen in Kars, he never 
slimnk from the fearful night- work amid which 
no exposed part of the fortifications was ever 
allowed to bo left for an instant without a European 
C 3 'c to watch it ; and this, too, at a period when 
tlio cold was so intense that even the running- 
streams i)assing through that town were* converted 
into solid ice.’* 

The defence of Kars was one among several 
indications aflbrdcd during the war, that the 
English operations w;ere distinguished — not so 
much b^r military successes — as by an indomitable 
pei-sevcrancc in struggling against difficulties, 
followed by a heroic j^aticnce under suirering 
W'hen the difliculties became too great to bo sur- 
mounted. It Avas so at Inkermann; it was so 
at the camp and in the Irciiclics during the 
dreadful Avinter ; it AA^as so in the Scutari and 
Siii^^nia hospitals ; it was so at Kars ; and it Avas 
alike observable in officers and in men, and — last 
though not least — in Flohenck Niqutinqalb 
and her companions. 

* Sprocli ill the House of Lords, Oth May 1850. 
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seen Major Teesdalo jump from the Avails of the 
fort in which he was stationed amid a shower of 
bullets to rescue a wounded officer of the enemy. 
Next in succession comes Hr SandAvith, and 1 am 
glad to include a civilian among tlic other heroes 
of this scene. This gentleman found the hospitals 
destitute of every requisite for an army in the 
field, and, in spite of enormous difficulties, placed 
them in a state of order Avliich avou14 do credit to 
hospitals nearer home ; while, by tlio peculiar 
talent which appears to have belonged to him in 
common with all his Englisli companions, he tilso 
obtained an influence over the Turkish assistants 
Avhicli stood him in good stead. I am not surprised 
to hear that Dr Sandwith exposed himself in the 
field under a most severe fire, in order to discharge 
the duties of his profession ; because avo have been 
accustomed to the same devotion on the part of 
all the distinguished medical men attached to the 
army in the CriiAea ; but I think it reflects infinite 
credit on him that — notwithstanding the ample 
excuse aftbrded him by his multifarious civil 
occupations for declining to undertake any other 
duty — during the Avholc of tliose dreaiy months 
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NAVAL OPEBATIOKS IN TUB NORTH IN 1855. 



^ , SINGULAU parallelism is 
observaMo l.>ot\vecn the two 
years 1854 and 1855, in rela- 
» lion to the naval operaticins of 
the Allies in the norili. Jn 
.. J.y hotli years, vast ainl well-appointed 
fleets M-erc sent out by Kn«dand and 
France ; in both, anient antici])a- 
tioiis of success were entertained ; 
ill both, the linssian admirals took shelter 
behind stone-batteries, and declinetl naval 
l.»att]es ; in both, the llallic was tlio cliiof scene 
(»f inaiKeuvre, v/ith the VVJiite Sea and the Noilh 
racific as subordinate localities ; in both, the results 
obtained (u* effected Avero utterly <lispruportionatc 
to the magnitude of tbe means em]doyed ; and in 
both, hitler disa]>pointmont Avas felt by tbc respeo- 
tiA^'c nations, 4'spccially tlio luiglisli. The paucily 
of incidents in 1855, and the lo])Ographical and 
historical details already givt*n,'^* Avill justify a 
brief mode of treatment in the present Chapter, 


DISCUSSIONS AND .SUGGESTIONS, 

Numerous professional controversies, leading in 
some instances to improvements, having marked 
the naA'al affairs of 1854 and 1855, it may bo avoII 
to notice them hero, as elucidating many points in 
the history of the period. 

The controversy between Sir Cliarlcs Napier 
as Admiral-in-chiof in the Baltic, and Sir James 
Graham as First Lord of the Admiralty (adverted 
to at ]). 1S3), would ho simply painful if regarded 
as a personal contest between tAvo distingui-sheil 
men ; its value results from the light tlirown upon 
the naval aiTaugcmcnts necessary for tho conduct 
of the Avar in 1855. Tho correspondence • and 
debates bearing upon the controversy ran over a 
period of move Ilian two years, from tho early 
spring of LS54 to tho late spring of 1856; and 
during its continnanco, stale <locuments and 
private letters Avoro ipu>lLMl with a freedom from 
scruple rattier unusual among public men. Evt?u 
ill February 1854, before Avar was declared, the 
admiral and tlio minister differed in oi>inion as to 
llie etficicncy of the fleet about to bo despatched; 

* Chnpfcr AT., pp. L72-194, 


but after that date, matters Avent on smoothly 
until the attacks of tlio strong forts in the Baltic 
came under discussion. On the 1st of May 
Graham Avr<jto : ^ I by no means contemplate an 
attack on Sveaborg or Cronstadt. I haA’'o a great 
resjicct for stone-walls, a^d haA’^c no fancy for 
running even screw liiic-of-battlo ships against 
them. Because the public here may be impatient, 
you must not be rash ; because thc}^, at a distance 
from danger, arc foolhardy, you must not risk the 
loss of a licet in an impossible ontorpriASc. 1 
believe both Svoahorg and (JroiLstadt to bo all but 
impregnable from the sea, Sveaborg more e.sj) 0 ' 
eially ; and none but a A-ery largo anny could 
co-opt*rato by land etnciently, in tho presence of 
such a force as Jlussia could readily conceutrate 
for the iniinediale defence of tho approaches to 
lier capital.’ This important letter was the text 
of much that followed, since it unquestionably 
advocated a cautious rather than a dfiring policy. 
'When Napier found that tho llus.<?ian admirals 
Avould not emerge from tlieir hiding-places and 
giA'c him battle, he evidently felt perjdcxcd Iioav 
best to employ the great fleet placed at his com- 
mand ; and much correspondence resulted on this 
matter. The despatch of a French military force 
was announced to him in July ; and the minister 
then said : ^ Bomarsuiul will he clearly within your 
roach. Sveaborg, if it were possible, would bo a 
noble prize ; hut on no account bo led into any 
desperate attempts ; and ahoA’^e all things avoid 
the least risk of tho Ilussian fleet slipping out of 
the Gulf of Finland when your back was turned.’ 
Tlio army arrived; B(imarsund was cannonaded 
and destroyed ; and tho English government 
thanked Sir Charles as avcII as all else for what 
had been effected. But from tlyit time, discord 
began. It has since come to light that tho various 
admirals and generals in tho Baltic differed greatly 
among themselves, in estimating the probabilities 
for and against success in any attack on Sveaborg 
or Cronstadt ; Sir Charles Na])ier, in the com- 
jdicated discussions and correspemdenco thence 
arising, lost the CA^en balance of liis temper ; and 
a* few unguai-ded expressions, Avritten at that 
time, were dwelt on by tho First Lord as being 
derogatory to ofllcial etiquette. 

It is Avorthy of note, that tho admiral’s opinion 
in autumn coincided nearly with the ministoFs 
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opinion in spring. Writing on tlic 29th of August — 
after expressing his conviction that a lai-ge military 
force would be necessary to reduce Svctaborg, and 
that, however largo this force might be, the czar 
would probably bring forward one still lai’ger — Sir 
Charles jiroceeded : ‘ If you attack the islands with 
an overwhelming force of gun and mortar boats, 
backed by the fleet and steamers, I believe you 
would destroy it ; but it would be a work of time. 
I do not think our present force would do it, and 
the season is much too far advanced to attempt it.’ 
There is further cvidcuico, afforded by the corre- 
spondence, that confusion arose from <luplicatc 
instructions — the First Lord writing familiarly to 
the admiral ; the Admiralty as a united hoard 
writing oflicially; and the two sets of documents 
not always being consistent one with the otlicr. 
General Jones, an engineer oflicer attached to the 
military i>ortioii of the expedition, liad, at a 
council of war, expressed an ojiinion that great 
effects might he wrought by the licet and army on 
Sveaborg ; Sir Charles Na])icr wrote home some- 
what impetuously, even intemjM -lately, com hating 
that opinion ; hut as the English ])iiblic was 
impatient for some hold sequel to the t.-ikiug of 
Bomarsund, the Admiralty became more bellicose 
than before, and li'cated .loiies’s report with atten- 
tion — especially as it was siqqiorteil by the opinions 
of General Barnguay d’Jlilliers and (loncral Niel, 
Nay, the last-named oflicer, ehief-eiiginocr to the 
Frcncli army, averred Dial the fleet itself, even 
unassisted by troops, might lay Sveaborg in ruins 
in a few hours. From that moment disagreement 
marked all the correspoiidoucc. 'J1ie Allied gene- 
rals had thought tlic flc(its might work mischief 
against Sveaborg ; Ibo Allied adiniivals declared 
this to be impractical)le ; the French troops, ‘too 
many for Bomarsund, too few for Hveaborg,’ as 
Sir Charles thought, had taken their departure in 
discontent; the public in Franco and England 
wore also discontented ; and then Sir James 
Graham joined in the diseontciit. Althougli not 
actually charging the admiral with timidity,- the 
First Lord used an expression suflicieutly galling to 
n veteran naval oflicer, when he said — writing on 
tlie 17th of October : ‘War is not conducted withoiit 
risks and dangers ; prudence consists in weighing 
thorn, and firmness in encountering them ; and 
notliing gi*cat hy sea or laud can be achieved 
without considerjible peril.’ The admiral, wlio in 
the spring had been warned against ‘ knocking his 
head against stone-walls,’ appeared now to be iiiulcr 
condemnation for having respected that advice ; 
and the whole of the painful quarrel — shewn in 
parliamentary debates and newspaper correspond- 
ence of great length — was marked by attem])ts on 
cither side to shew that the other was wrong. 
Practically, the great fact brought to light was 
this — that gun-boats, mortar-vcsscls, and floating- 
batteries would have been more valuable tlian 
large ships-of-war for destroying Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt ; if the Admiralty had provided 
those, more might have been achieved. ^Whether 


Sir Charles Napier had pointed out this fact with 
sufficient clearness, is just one of the controverted 
points. A further truth was made manifest in the 
Baltic as well as on the plateau outside Sebastoj)ol | 
—that several commanders with co-extensivo 
powers, and serving different sovereigns, are ever 
in peril of disagreement. 

Another subject, much discussed before and 
during the Baltic operations of 1855, -was the rela- 
tive value of earllnvorks and stoneworks for foi*tifi- 
CJition, and the best modes of employing projectiles 
in the <lestruction of such works. The wonderful 
defence of Silistria by the, Turks against the 
Russians ; the obstinate retention of Sebastopol 
by the Russians against the Allies; the battering 
doAvn of Ihunarsund ; and the liigh estimate 
evidently taken by Charles Naj)icv of the vast 
masonry - defences of C‘ronsta«lt and Sveaborg — 
all contributed to render this subject one of 
high interest. Mr dames Fergusson, an architect 
and architectural writer, )iad previously written 
a volume in advocacy of a new system of 
earthwork fortification, whitrh had beciii much 
discussed among military engineers. Hilistria, it 
was contended, had been saved by the Arab 
labia, an earthwork hastily thrown up on a hill ; 
the garrison, led hy Bnller and Nasmyth, defended 
this redoubt against all attacks, ainl thereby saved 
Silistria — although tlie besieging force amoimlod to ^ 
30,000 or 10,000 men, the garrison to only 12,00(>, 
and although the enemy, iluring thirty-nine clays, 
threw 50,000 ]n'ojectilcs into the ])lac<?, and lost 
12,oyo men. It was also pointed out that the 
stoneworks of Bomarsund had not resisted so 
stoutly as the eartliwoi'ks of Sebastopol ; and that, 
if haltered hy continuous cannonading, an earthen 
])arap(*t could be repaired during a single night, 
-whereas a stone-fort would require many days, if 
not weeks, for ks restoration. Later in the year, 
M'lien the cai>turc of Kinhurn occurred, the advo- 
cates of earthen furtificatiuiis pointed still mure con- 
fidently to the relative weakness of stone against 
largo ordnance, C>n the other hand, many engineers 
contended that the long defence of Sebastopol was 
due mainly to the almost unlimited supply of men 
and guns on the part of the Russians. 

These discussion.'c, however, boro relation to the 
best mode of constructing fortifications, not to the 
best mode of attacking those already existing. 
The latter inquiry engaged many eager pens, and 
elicited arguments of remarkable character — among 
tho most ]>rominciit of wJiicIi were those relating 
to the Earl of Dundonalirs plans. Mr 'Warner, 
some years earlier, had brought forwaiHi a project 
for a ‘long range,* a projectile which was to 
destroy any ship at a pnjdigious distance. Notwith- 
standing w'arm advocacy and numerous trials, tho 
goveniiucut declined to adopt the invention ; and I 
as the inventor wouhl not divulge it unless -well j 
])aid, the nature of the plan remaiued unknown 
to the general public. Tho same may be said of 
the invention of the veteran Earl of Dundonald; 
but as his plan w'as directly advocated in relation 
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to the operations of 1855, it may ho well to touch 
briefly on ilic arguments used. 

In t)ie autumn of 1854, w'lien a popular idea 
])rcv:ujo(l that less had been cflected in the Baltic 
by Napier than was practicable, the earl wrote 
to the newspapei*s, declaring his conviction that 
'success could not have attended the operations 
of combustible ships against stone-batteries firing 
red-hot shot, however coolly unresisting walls may 
be leisurely demolished.’ About the same time 
he brought liis secret i>lan under the notice of 
the government — entertaining an inventor’s usual 
conviction that it was the best of all plans. In 
March 1855, his lordship presented a jietition to 
the House of (Jommons, shewing — that so far back 
as the 3'ear 1811 he had invented ‘a simple 3'et 
irresistible means whereby ordinary iinidemc^its 
in war might be dispensed with, and speedy and 
successful results insured that ho disclosed it to 
the Priiieo Regent in 1812; that a commission, 
consisting of the Duke of York, Lords Ex mouth 
and Keitli, and Colonel Oiiigrcve, examined and 
reported favourably" of it; that the ])riiicc swore 
them to secrecy", on account of the importance of 
the plan ; that many years afterwards, on rtituriiing 
from foreign service, the carl had explained the 
plan to AVilliain IV., and received praise from 
the king for his patriotism in not selling the 
secret to aiiy foreign power; that 011 two occasions 
during 1854 he had hrouglit llic subject uiuU'r the 
notice of the cabinet, otforing to reveal his secret, 
under pledge, to a board of oliicer.s apj>ointetl 
to examine the jdan ; that the subject WeXs in- 
vestigatc<l by the board thus apj)oiuted ; l>ut*tbat 
an unfavourable ro|)ort, prci)ared by the board, 
was bascil upon erroneous supjjositious. The peti- 
tioner filially solicited another inquiry, asserting, 
in most imbcsltating terms, that his plan would 
enable the British speedily^ to subdue Croiistadt, 
Sveaborg, Sebastopol, or any fortress whatever. 
No notice being taken of this petition, and the 
lOniperor of the French having about that time 
announced an intention of going out to commaiul 
the Allied armies in the Crimea, the earl thought 
of communicating liLs secret to England’s ally: 
both intentions, however, fell to the ground. The 
inventor then wrote numerous letters to tlie public 
journals, asseverating that gun-boats, mortar-boats, 
no;iting-batterie.s, largo ships, small sliijis — all 
would bo unavailable to destroy the czar’s great 
forts, wbicli could bo eHected by his missile alone; 
he estimate*! that a million sterling would suffice 
to defray all the expenses of utterly destroying 
Cronstadt, iSveahorg, Helsingfors, and Sebastopol 
by his plan. From time to time questions were 
asked in parliament concerning the views of the 
government in this matter; and the answers, 
always cautious, implied that the scientific .and 
military men consulted saw insurinountablc 
obstacles to the success of the scheme, although 
the power employed, if really applicable, would 
be fearfully irresistible. In vain did the carl urge 
his idans; the secret became known to several 


scientific persons, wlio liououi'ably kept it; like 
that of Captain Warner, it remained, a secret to the 
public generally; but the government, with what- 
ever sincerity the investigation was made, declined 
to avail themselves of it. Commenting on the 
probability that, after all, the scheme would be 
practically inapplicable, a leading journalist said : 
' On the other hand, if there is a man in the whole 
world who ought to be listened to with more 
attention than another wlieu he promises extra- 
ordinary things, it is certainly Lord Dundouald; 
f(ir his whole life exhibits a scries of achievements 
coming under this very category. If his present 
]>lans are ])ronouncod impracticable, ho can very 
truly say tliat half the things he has done would 
have been regarded in a similar light, but that 
lie did them iievertlieless.’ This is an allusion 
to the daring naval exploits of the earl, when Lord 
Coclirane, in foreign service. 

But while this veteran, in hi.s ardent estimate of 
ill! invention on which he had secretly pondered 
fur forty^ years, disparaged other modes of naval 
attack, ho had few supporters in his cohdcni- 
uatioii of gun-boats and floating-batteries. The 
Baltic campaign in 1854 had shewn so strikingly^ 
llio necessity for vessels of shallow draught, that 
the government were urged to prepare a largo 
number of these for service in 1855. It was 
simjflv one among many changes introduced 
or ' advocated in the mechanism of the fleet. 
Already the linc-of-battle siiips had undergone 
many reforms, botli in their bulk and in their 
moans of proiiulsion. The Victory^ a famous shij) 
in Nelson’s days, carrying 104 guns, was not equal 
in burden to some of the 50-gun steam-frigates 
now built; and even tlie Caledonia, l20-guu ship, 
built in 1808, was forly feet shorter, and lOOO tons 
less biiiMlen, tlian tlie Dide of Wellington, on 
which Napier hoisted his flag in 1854. Tlie ohl 
‘ 74*s,’ Avitli which so many battles were won by 
Nelson, ColJingwood, Howe, St Vincent, and the 
heroes of those days, were not larger tlian some of 
the single-decked sliips-of-war now in use. This 
vast increase of bulk and tonnage lias been mainly 
due to the substitution of steam for sails, especially 
since the ailoption of the screw-iiropcller instead 
of the paddle. 

But it is singular, nevertheless, that while the 
liners and frigates liave incrcase<l in bulk, exjie- 
rieiico has shewn that the real fighting vessels, 
especially for closed seas, should be small. Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark have for many yxars em- 
ployed in the Baltic open gun-boats about fifty feet 
long, each carrying one 32 and one 18 pounder 
gun ; they are worked cither by sails or by very 
long oars, and can act in water so shallow, that 
none but ships’ open boats cun get at them. These 
furnished an idea of the usefulness of gun^boats. 
It became known also, shortly after the coimnence* 
ment of the war, that Prussui had pro\dded steam 
gun-boats far superior to any in the English navy 
— vessels which, fully armed and coaled for 2000 
miles of voyage, drew only seven feet of w-ater, 
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ran fourteen knots an hour, and carried two long 
68 and two long 33 pounder guns, so w'orking on 
traverses as to bo fired in any direction. These, 
and other facts, taught the Admiralty that small 
vessels would bo of great value in such seas as the 
Baltic and the Euxine, having the p!* 0 ])crtics of 
light draught, great speed, and carrying a small 
number of very powerful guns. Such began to 
be constructed in the autumn of 1864, under the 
designations of steam gun-boats and dispatch-boats, 
all moved alike by screw-propellers. Hence arose 
the numerous small-craft to which names were 
given supposed to indicate their aggressive quali- 
ties — Wranyhr^ Viper ^ Snapper^ Pel ter ^ Phicher, 
BiteTy Boxer, Cracker, Swinger^ Grinder, Banterer, 
Bofwncer, Confounder, Griper, Growler, Spanker, 
Tickler, Clinker, Tcazer ; or some Ariel or Arrow- 
like designation indicative of swiftness. Each 
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carried either two, three, or four heavy guns. 
Some of those fii^st constructed were too heavy 
in draught and too slow in movement ; but 
improvements became quickly introduced. Tlio 
mortar-vessels, mortar-rafts, or mortar-boats — such 
as the Blazer, Flamer, Ilaoock, Mastiffs ttc., used 
in 1854, or advocated in 1855 — tliilcred little from 
those employed in former wars : each consisting 
of a boat formed expressly for cariying a mortar, 
whence shells of large size might be fired at a 
considerable angle of elevation. In addition to 
all these, attention became directed to the con- 
struction of iron vessels of enormous strength, 
which, under the name of floating-batteries, might 
cannonade forts without being injured by a can- 
nonade in return. France and England commenced 
the construction of such ]>onderous macliincs al>out 
tlie same time ; the French batteries rendered good 
service at Kinburn; but the first constructed by 
the English failed, and were superseded by others 
of diflerent construction. lu truth, the Admiralty 
was beset by inventors with plans of floating- 
batteries; and as the clHcacy of none could bo 
determined without trial, vast sums of mondy 
wore expended before success was attained. 


Considered in its totality, the British navy, as 
indicated by the Admircdtg LUt at the beginning 
of 1855, had been increased during the year 1854 
by the building of two 90-gun screw ships-^f-the- 
line, two of 00 guns, seven screw-corvettes of 20 
guns, six screw-sloops of smaller size, five screw 
dispatch-boats of 4 guns, twenty-two gun-boats of 
smaller size, nine mortar- vessels, three floating- 
batteries, six iron pa<ldle-whcel steamers, and 
three stcam-ti’anspoi*ts of great capacity, powder, 
and tonnage. 

Not only were the sizes and qualities of tlie 
vessels subjected to much change, but tlio guns, 
shot, and shell became greatly increased in dimen- 
sions and force. The experience at Sebastopol in 
1854 shewed the necessity of preparing larger 
ordnance for 1855, both for the army tantl the 
nav 3 '. ^In the last century, guns for field-service 
were made very light, carrying 4, (3, or 9 pounder 
shot ; then followed 12 and 18 ))Oundcrs ; but the 
llussians shewed how to bring 24 and 32 pounders 
into the field at Ahna, tliough it is not known 
by how many draught-animals those ponderous 
masses were dragged from Sebastopol. In tho 
language of artillerymen, ‘field-pieces* are guns 
light enough — weighing from 6 to 18 hundred- 
weight, and carrying balls from 6 to 12 pounds 
— to be luovcd from point to point of a battle- 
field, or to join in a pursuit; ‘sicgc-guns* are 
fl.\o<l on Jjatteries .and earthworks, to fire 
enormous- shot, even aTuounting to 84 pounds 
cacli; wliilc ‘guns of position’ are intermediate 
botli in pur])ose and in size ; and the tendency 
in each of tliese classes has been to increase the 
weight and diamcti'r of tlie shot and shell thrown. 
It is in naval matters, however, that tho cliango 
lias beiiii most consiilerablo. At tho beginning of 
the present century, the ViHorg (104) carried 32, 
18, 12, and 8 pounder guns in various proportions, 
averaging about 20-pound shot per gun ; whereas 
tho Agamemnon of 1855 (91) carried (>8 .and 32 
l>ounder guns, .averaging ‘15-i)ouiid shot jier gun. 
The broadside of the Victory jiourod fortli 1000 
jiounds of iron missiles ; that of the Agamemnon, 
with guns fewer in number, more than 2000 
pounds ! Thus, in addition to the power of 
locomotion affordi*<l by the steam-engine and tho 
screw-propeller, the war-ships of 1855 grcatl)' 
excelled tliose of 1805 in weight of metal thrown 
by the guns. 

Besides tho improvements and novelties actu.all y 
introduced, new missiles were under experiment 
during the whole course of the war. Wrought iron 
guns, steel guns, mortars and shells of enormous 
size, Lancaster guns with rilled boro, sliot of jiara- 
bolic and other remarkable forms, gun-cotton 
and other explosive substances — all were made 
subjects of earnest inquiry' and costly exjienditure. 
If the war had continued many yciars, missiles 
of ^frightful power and violence would gradually 
have been introduced ; hut the ccssiition of hosti- 
lities occurred while those cxperimentiil researches 
were still in x>rogress, and it therefore becomes 
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unncccssaiy to treat in this place of the results 
obtained. 

THE ALLIl^D FLEETS IN THE BALTIC. 

Consequent on the disag^cenient between Sir , 
Charles Napier and tlio Admiralty, the Baltic 
command in 1855 was intiaisted to another officer, 
Rear-admiral Richard Saunders Duiidas. Never- 
theless, the British fleet in 1855 presented great 
similarity to that of 1854, except in being still 
more completely a steam-fleet, and in being pro- 
vided with a small number of swift vessels of 
light dnauglit for service in shallow estuaries. 

A blockade of the Baltic ports at the opening 
of spring being a necessary component of the 
warlike operations, Captain Watson, couimauding 
an .advanced squadron, reached the Russiau coasts 
of that sea about the middle of Ajiril, and de- 
clared the whole of those ports to be blockaded 
from and after the 17tli of Hint inontli. This 
blockade was notified in tlie London Gazette of the 
27tli of April, and was rendered still more formal 
when the main fleet entered the Baltic. A 
certain amount of confusion, leading to complaints 
on the part of tlic Russian government, presented 
itself at first, due to a mistake in the two words 
‘ produce’ and ‘ property,’ as ajiplied to llussi.an 
interests in ships .and cargoes; but the blockade 
siieedily became established in regular form. 

The advanced squadron above adverted to \vas 
one intended to occupy tho sea before the main 
fleets could come up. It consisted of tho Impe- 
ricuse^ Enrpalm^ Arropant^ EA'y TartaVy Archcry 
and (hnjjkty reinforced afterwards by a few otlier 
vessels; it was ultimately to be commanded by 
Admiral Baynes, in the EctrUmtiony but was in 
the first instance intrusted to Captain W.atson of 
tho Im 2 >f‘riciise. The Queen and the royal family 
witnessed tlic dcp.arture of this Mlying’ squadron 
from Spilhead on the SOlli of M.arcli. The 
squadron reached the Kattegat about the end of 
the month, and then separated into two — Captain • 
Watson going through tlie Great Bolt to Kivl 
with sonic of the ships, and Capbain Yelverton 
proceeding through the Sound with the remainder. 
The ice was still in groat quantity, and Yelverton ’s 
squadron remained many <Iays anchored at L.ands- 
kroiia before it could advance. So desolate and 
inaccessible are many of the Baltic islands during 
tho winter, that the news of the death of tlie 
C/ar Nicholas did not reach tho island of Goth- 
land, ill the middle of the Baltic, until six 
weeks af(cv it occurred : this inaccessibility 
arose from icy barrici^!, which at the same time 
much affected the Kuglish advanced squadron, 
and rendered cautious steaming aud steering 
necessary. • j 

Meanwhile the gro.at fleet prepared for Baltic 
waters. The Etthe of JVcllinptony Exmouthy Jliid 
Rctrihntion respectively carried tho flags of the 
three admir.als in command — liundas, Seymour, 
and Baynes; while the Hon. F. T. relham was 



'Ccaptain of the Fleet.* All the ddps wore 
steamers ; one of 131 guns, one of 102, five of 91, 
three of 81, one of - 70, eight of 60, one of 58, two 
of 51, two between 30 and 60, more than twenty 
under 30 guns, and about thirty gun-boats^ and 
mortar -vessels. Tlie fleet dcpaiiied from Spit- 
head on the 4th of April; but at that time 
scarcely any of the gnn-ho.ats were ready, nor 
was tlie failure of the monster floating-batteries 
at that time known. Omitting gun-boats, mortar- 
vessels, and other steamers of minor character, 
the list given in below* includes those marked 
out fur tlio Baltic campaign of 1855 ; it m.ay 
have been departed from in a few instances, but 
not in m.any. There were about forty vessels 
above 10 guns each; but the number below that 
rank is not easily determined. No royal presence, 
no rejoicing, distinguished the departure of this 
fleet; tlie ships got their steam up, quietly weighed, 
bore away eastward on tho 4th, and left their 
anchorage at tho Downs on tlie 9tli. 

Many of tho larger ships, .after p.assing through 
the Kattegat, reached Kiel on the 17th of April ; 
.and Admiral Dumlas remained in Danish waters 
(luring tlic remainder of tho month, making one 
visit to the king .at Copenhagen, and receiving 
m.arkcd attention IVom the inhabitants. M.ay 

♦ J)uk6 at WvUiuatony Captain Caldwell, flnpr of Hear- non*- 
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arrived, and with it the news that the ice was 
gradually giving way, and that the advanced 
sqnadron had captured a few prizes. On tlie 3d, 
Dundas departed from Kiel Harbour, with thirteen 
ships-of-the-liue, live frigates, and two gun-boats : 
all on board impatiently hoping that acliicvemeiits 
were in store for them some what more glorious 
than those of 1854 ; and many of them knowing 
that the inhabitants of Finland, retaining an angry 
feeling on account of the burnings of the preceding 
year, would now ho less willing to assist tlio 
English. A rendezvous Iiaving i)een a])pointe(l 
near the island of Gothland, the main fleet met 
the advanced stiuadron there on the 7th, and 
various expeditions immediately commenced ; some 
detached squadrons steamed towards tlio Aland 
Islands, some to Hango Head, some io the island 
of Nargcn, opposite llevel. Dundas with the 
main fleet went to Nargen, and found tliat Revel 
harl heen strongly fortified during the winter ; 
that the batteries and forts were fully manned ; 
and that furnaces wore lighted for making sliot 
red liot at any moment. Nargon is a, sort of 
pleasure island, a Bate or an Arran, for the Revel 
inhabitants; hut it was abandoned to the English 
on this occasion: the Russians confining their 
defensive arraiigenienls to Revel itself, (hio of 
the hjitterics, visible from the slii])S, was of 
immense ])o\vcr, mounting 200 guns in four tiers. 
From its ]) 0 .sition just Avitliin the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, Nargcn was adopted as a con- 
venient liead-quaricrs for the fleet thvougliout the 
summer; while detached S(iua(lvons were cruising 
in various directions. 

The French Bailie fleet of 1855 was sniall-;“So 
small, indeed, that it appears as if England under- 
took all the operations in that sea., Avitli merely a 
French accompaniment by vr;\y of eti^piette. Tt 
w.'is not until the 1st of June that Duiidas was 
joined by Admiral renaud, who had under his 
command the Ihurvilk^ 00 guns, Aifstcrlih (1 00), 
JMiqucsne (00), and IXAssis (lO), all screw- st-eamers. 
This meeting took place near Cronstailt, a ]dace 
regarded with intense interest by botli the Allies. 
During the two or three weeks jireccding this 
junction, the English ships had been actively 
engaged, though not to much dcfbiitc purpose. 
Dundas himself went to reconnoitre Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt : scvci\al of his oHiccrs ascerlaincd that 
squadrons of Russian light cavaTry were luiveriiig 
round the coast, prepared to gallop to any place 
that miglit bo attacked; the sailors at Nargeii, 
when not otherwis() engaged, practised firing at 
targets on tho island ; the Archer^ BasiHsky Conflict, 
and Desperate went to reconnoitre Riga, and found 
the enemy quite as ready there as at Revel to 
resist by red-hot shot any attack upon tho town — 
these,’ and the capture of numerous small vessels 
laden with enemy’s stores, w^erc the proceedings 
which occupied the English ships during tho 
second half of tho month of May. # 

Tlie Allied admirals having joined their forces, 
Dundas and ;?cnaud immediately commenced the 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH. 


consideration of a question tliat pressed upon their i 
notice as one of first-rate importance — the pro- 
priety or not of attackinj; Cronstadt. On the 1st of 
Jiine^ Hie admirals had full before them the island 
of that namc^ and could see in the distance the 
^dldcd spires of St Petersburg;* they could also 
dcgcry ten three-decker line-of-battle ships, nine 
two-deckers, two frigates, and seven steamers, in 
Cronstadt Harbour— a sight which infused into 
tlic British seamen a longing for a regidar naval 
engagement ; but as forts of unexampled strength 
intervened, the problem was ratlier that of a siege 
tlian of a battle at sea. The admirals landed at 
Tolbukcn light house, at the west end of the island, 
and there obtained a panoramic view of the 
formidable scene ; they also steamed along the 
southern coast of the island, noticing the strength 
of the several forts as they passed ; and then they 
made a similar survey on the northern side. 
Sometimes they would remain for an hour or two 
before one fort, just beyond range of the guns, and 
they would then see the enemy’s batteries bristling 
with men, ready to open fire at an instant’s warn- 
ing. It was ascei’tained that three liiie-of-hattle 
ships and two frigates were moored across the 
entrance to the harbour, which had been further 
secured by a line of .subniarine piles. Along the 
whole lino of coast, new earthworks had been 
thrown up, and the island with its apijurtenances 
was in every respect stronger than in 1854 — 
especially in the important ai<l of gun-hoats, wliicli 
so thickly studded the harbour that their mimber 
was estimated as little less than two hundred, 
although few of them were propelIe<l by steam. 
The two British rear-a<ltnirals, during one of the 
reconnaissances, emharkc<l in ships’ boats with a 
view of approaching nearer to the shore; the 
Russians, watching them e«‘ig(?rly, refrained from 
firing, but atteinided a ea[)ture, which might have 
been successful had not the Mcrlbi thrown out 
hasty signals for return, ])rudently obeyed by the 
admirals. It was impossible for the Allied coiii- 
inauders to ho otherwise than forcibly struck with 
the almost imexam]ilcd strength of the Russian 
defences at Cronstadt; nor couhl they avoid feeling 
that their large sliqis, unable to approach nearer 
to the northern shore than two miles and a half, 
were ill fitted for breaching the forts of such a 
])lace ; two bundled gun-hoats, rather than twenty, 
wore wanted for such a work — or else some of the 
fluatiug-battei'ics, on which so much money had 
uselessly been expended. It was ascertained by 
iiuUrect means that, after every successive resist- ^ 
auco to an assault at Sehastojiol, the military 
council at St Petersburg had been informed of the 
details, and had ])ut in force at Cronstadt every 
defensive means the value of which had been 
tested at the great southern stronghold ; hence 
the laige number of forts, redoubts, and batteries 
which had sprung up since the autumn of 1854. 

# 

* See plan of Cronstadt, in the coloured map of the Ualtic ; alt<o 
the colourod bird’s-eye view of Cronstadt uiid vicinity; and the 
Avood-cut view in Chapter VI., p. 108 . 


The Risbank, Cronsclilott, Peter, Alexander, Men- 
chikolf, and Mole Forts, all strengthened daring 
the winter by earthworks on shore, formed a sort 
of vast iiitrcnchcd-camp, protected by detached 
furt.s, and armed with ordnance of the heaviest 
calibre. A naval officer, writing under the influ- 
ence of a survey of these works, declared his 
conviction that tlie saving of Silistria had in this 
instance been detrimental to the Allies, since it 
*had taught Russia the importance of forming 
earthworks at Cronstadt. The new works ran 
right across the island, in such positions as to 
defend, and he defended by, the detached forts ; 
but moi'o especially were they adajdcd to prevent 
any landing. Around the beach, submarine piling 
and infernal machines had been employed to a 
vast extent. At Lisi Ness, on tho Finland side of 
the nortli channel, a strong fort had been built; 
and the cliannel was further defended by sunk 
caissons, gun-boats stationed between the caissons, 
and floating -batteries. Tho infernal machines 
were not ‘myths,* merely creations of rumour: 
two of the ships were injured by them, and others 
would doubtless have been so had an assault of 
the place been attempted at close quarters. So 
certain were the admirals that numbers of these 
destructive contrivances liad been laid down, that 
they sent out boats expressly to fish for them ; 
and nearly fifty were discovered and picked up 
off Cronstadt within ten days — not Avithout a few 
disasters to the officers^ and men so employed. 
Tlic angling for this daTigerous kind of prey wa.s 
thus rntanaged : two boats took between them a 
hmg rope, Avhich was sunk by heavy Avcights to 
a depth of ten or twelve feet, and hold suspended 
at that dc]dh by cmi)ty casks as floats ; llie boats 
tlien .separated as far as tho rope Avould allow, 
and rowed onward at right angles to the length 
of the rope ; it was a species of trawl-fisliing, in 
which the agitation of the floats showed that a 
prey Iiad been caught, which prey was then 
hauled up carefully. Each machine was a complex 
chemical apparatus, in which a slight concussion 
caused a chemical mixture to ignite a large charge 
of gunpowder ; a mooring-anchor at tho bottom, 
with a definite length of cable or rope, kept each 
machine floating at a dclinitc depth beneath tho 
surface of the water. 

Long and anxious were the observations mado by 
the Allied admirals on tins extraordinary fortress ; 
careful the calculations as to the number, disfAnce, 
and power of tho floating ordnance on the one 
side and tho fixed ordnance on tho other ; and the 
result arrived at — ^mortifying and disappointing 
to tho crcAvs of both fleets — ^was that the small 
chance of success was not such as to warrant the 
enormous sacriflec involved in any attempt to 
capture the place. Wliat the ftaiit of tho delibera- 
tions might have been, had the admirals been 
ftirnishcd with a large fleet of steam guii-boats, 
mortar-vess^js, and lloating-hattories, it is useless 
now to inquire : such a fleet had not been provided 
iu time for the summer operations of 1855, and an 
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abandonment of the perilous cntei'priso was the 
consequence. So disheartening Wcis this conclu- 
sion, that it appeared to cloud the whole prospect 
of the year’s labours ; men liad Avrouglit up tlieir 
expectations to the point of detennining that the 
exploits of 1855 should make amends for the 
paucity of events in 1854 ; an<l they began to 
doubt whether, after all, Sir Charles Napier might 
not have been hardly tretited, since his successor 
had equally shrunk from attacking Croiistadt. It 
was unquestionably mortifying to the admirals to 
arrive at such a negative result ; for in the middle 
of June they had no less than sixteen linc-of- 
batile ships, six frigates, and ten gun-boats, all 
cdicient steamers, Jiiichorcd nearly close to the 
place. The naval ollicers and men avcvc wonf to 
write home, saying that their daily duties Avero 
monotonous, and that they sighed for some more 
active cxidoits. Still, the commanders could 
not blind themselves to the fact, ascertained by 
many days’ close examination of the place, that 
Cronstadt contained fourteen powerfully mounted 
batteries, in addition to all those existing in 1854; 
tlic case Avas regarded as settled — Cronstadt Avas 
not bombarded. 

Tlie month of June was passed in various expe- 
ditions ; Cronstadt being carefully Avatched by a 
portion of the llect, Avliilo the other ships Avero 
cruising about in A'arious directions. The Blenheim 
and Exmoiithj with the Fincher and f^nap gun-boats, 
Avent, uuder the command of Admiral Seymour, 
to explore the coast near Nniwa, on the south side 
of the Culf of Finland: they found this town 
strongly fortified, and they exchanged shots Avitli 
two earthen batteries at the mouth of the river 
on which the town is situated ; hut beyond this 
nothing Avas efl'ccte<l. Here, and at every place 
along the coast, as Avell as at Cronstadt, the enemy 
displayed the utmost A^igilance Jis soon as the 
Allies appeared ; manning the batteries, bringing 
columns of infantry near tlio Ijoacli, and lioldiiig 
squadrons of light cavalry m readiness to gallop 
off in any direction Avherc tlieir services might bo 
required. 

The only occurrence in June exhibiting any 
departure from the Avearying, monotonous, desul- 
tory proceedings of tlio fleets Avas the ‘ Hangb 
Massacre,’ so called by the Allies as iiiA^olving a 
departure from the ordinary rules of honourable 
warfare. Amid tlic Icngtliencd correspondence that 
ensued, marked by very contradictory statements 
on different sides, the iiarratiA'e of the officer chiefly 
concerned AA’^as in brief as iblloAvs : — On the 5th of 
June, the Cossack lying off Hangb Head, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland, Captain FansluiAvo 
gave orders to Jjieu tenant Geiiesto to proceed on 
shore in the cutter of that ship, under a flag of 
ti-uce; to land live Finnish seamen avIio had 
been taken, but whom Dundas did not regard as 
prisoners ; and to send an oflTicial declaration, that 
all small llussian vessels along the coast Avould be 
pursued and captured, as a necessary consequence 
of the blockade. Thero was, hoAvcver, a further 


duty, Avliich appeal’s to have Jed to the mischief. 

* Captain Fanshawe,’ says the lieutenant, ‘also 
informed me that he liad giA^cn permission to the 
slcAA%ards to go in the boat, and that if the llussian 
olficcr whom 1 should meet on shore had nd objec- 
tion, and the inhabitants Avere Avilling to sell any 
eggs or ])oultry to them, I avjis to permit them to 
purclniso these articles ; Imt I avjis on no account to 
permit their being Avith me to interfere in any Avay 
with the ]>erfornKincc of the duty on which 1 Avas 
sent ; nor, if the things Avhieli they Avished to pur- 
chase Averc not iinmcdijitely at hand, were avc to 
Avait for them, nor on any account to j)ermit them 
to detain the Ijoat.* The Fins liad been captured 
in snudl trading-vessels Ji few days before ; and one 
of them liJid stated that he tbouglit the pc.asants 
near lljingi* Avould be Jible Jind Avilliiig, if ])cr- 
luittcd, to soil a few trifling articles to the English. 
The cutter starte<l, Avitli the lieuten.ant. Dr Easton, 
Midshit)nKin Sullivan, the three stcAvanls, the five 
Fins, and a crew of young hands, ^luskets and 
musket-aniiiiunition Averc stoAved in the bottom of 
tlic boat ; hut the muskets Avcrc loft unloaded, 
and tlic men unprovided Avith cartridges, because 
the mission was regarded as a peaceful one. At ji 
distance of ;i mile and a half from tlie shore, 
Geiieste hoisted the flag of truce, anti kept it flying 
during the remainder of the j)jissage ; it Avas not 
answered, and therefore he concluded there Avas 
no military force on shore. He landed near a 
telegraph station, gave strict orders to tlic croAV 
not to leave the boat, and then sought an interview 
Avith a llussian officer at the telegraph station — 
taking Avith him Dr Ejistoii, the Fins, and the 
siewjirds ; he expressly states that the stewards 
Avouhl have been emjiOAvercd to make no purchases 
unless Avith the full consent of the Russian autho- 
rities. The land-party Avent on, Avaving their flag 
of truco before tlieni ; but, to tlieir unbounded 
astonishment, they suddenly found themselves 
attacked by a murderous volley, poured forth by 
Russian soldiers ayIio had been in conccahnent. 
One of the Fins cjillod out loudly to them to stay 
their fire, hut he Avas shot dead on the spot ; tlircc 
of the otlicr Fins were Avoimded ; two of the 
stewards Avere killed, ainl one Avouiided; Dr Easton 
anil the remaining Fin leaped info the Avater; 
and thus Goncste Avas the only one on shore who 
remained uninjured — he aa'us just on the jioint of 
falling under twenty b.iyonets, Avhen a llussian 
officer hastoiicil forward, saved Ids life, but took 
him prisoner, regjirdless of Ills flag of truce. The 
boat received so many shot that most of the crew 
AVcrc either killed or Avounded. The Russians 
Avent doAAm to the boat, took ])risoners all avIio 
were not killed, and brought the muskets and 
ammunition on sliore. Thus, of the twenfy-two 
persons, three Fins Avero AA'oundcd, one killed, one 
escaped unhurt, five English Avcrc kille<l, juid four 
scA'orcly Avounded ; of the sixteen not killed, fifteen 
were made prisoners. Only one, a sojiman niinied 
John BroAvn, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the Russians ; Avouiidod and bleeding himself, and 
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tho boat perilously injured, he nevertheless con- 
trived to row back to tho Cossack steamer during 
the night ; and it was only by this means that the 
admiral became acquainted with tho outrage. 
Oenosto estimates tho number of Russians who 
attacked him at nearly 200, all of whom loaded 
and fired several times, insomuch that the lioat 
and tho dead bodies became completely riddled 
with balls. Gencste and Sullivan were brutally 
treated — struck by the Cossacki^ had their hands 
tied behind them, thrown on their backs in small 
carts, and carried to tho village of Eknesa ; the 
crew, still more severely handled, were driven on 
foot like cattle, wounded and unwoundod alike, 
until at length carts were provided for tho wounded 
to prevent them fi'om dying on tho road. Oenesto 
asserts, that two officers, military and naval, 
appeared to sanction full}" the treatment which ho 
and his unfortunate companions received. At 
Ekiiess, the officers of anotlier regiment appeared 
to feel ashamed of the severity of tho ti^eatment 
which Gencste and Sullivan had received; and 
General Hollar ordered a more lenient course to 
bo pursued. He offered to transmit a letter from 
Geneste to General do Borg, commander-in-chief 
in Finland, who would send it from Helsingfors to 
Admiral Dundas. Gencste, Sullivan, and Easton 
were convo^^ed to Holsinghirs, where they were 
confined strictly for five weeks, but afterwards 
treated more leniently; being separated, they 
know little of each others fate, and nothing con- 
cerning the hapless boat’s crew ; for, whether by 
accident or design, Geneste’s letter did not reach 
tho fleet until five weeks after his capture. In all 
probability tho letter had been opened; and tho 
Russian authoritieef, not choosing to admit the 
corrcctueils of his statement, delayed it until they 
could find some kind of support for their own 
. version. 

Such a transaction being a glaring violation 
of tho law of nations touching a flag of thico, the 
question arose, whether the facts of tho case had 
been correctly ascei'tained 7 and hence sprang a 
long correspondence. AVhen, on the afternoon 
of tho 5th of Juno, tho cutter did not return to 
tho Cossacky Captain Panshawo sent Lieutenant 
Field in another of the ship’s boats to search for 
it ; Field saw the cutter on the beach, with several 
dead IkkUos in it ; but appearances on the shore 
leading lum to suspect an ambush, he would not 
laud, l^rly in the moruing of tho 6th, tho Cossack 
steamed in closer ; and, then poor Brown tho 
seaman V^as seen painfully rowing out in tho 
cutter, although it was perforated almost like a 
colander above tho water-line. Brown having 
narrated ilie sad adventure, Captain Fanshawo 
steamed off to Cronstadt roads, to report the event 
to Admiral Bandas, after having poured forth a 
few angry cannon-shots at the place where the 
treachery had occurred. Brown’s narrative being 
unavoidably confused and imperfect, Bundas at 
first doubted whether Fanshewo himself had 
, obeyed tho laws of truce ; but frirther explanations 


removed all difficulty on this point; and then 
tho admiral deemed it right to communicato with 
the Russian authorities. Ho despatched a letter, 
under a flag of truce, to General de Beig at 
HelsingCSrs. The general, putting together the 
items of information fiirni^ed to him by the 
officers at Hango, replied — ^that the English had 
repeatedly approached tho shore unfairly, with a 
flag of truce covering a }>]an of attack and spolia- 
tion ; that they were thereforo not entitled to 
claim so imperiously the right of such flags ; that 
the Hangfi officci-s did. not see any flag of truce 
in Gencsto’s boat; that they were justified in 
apprehending a hostile landing ; that ^c muskets 
found in the cutter appeared as if they had been 
loasiod ; and that a supply of 860 cartridges was 
incompatible with a x>e&ceful mission. In short, 
he said that ^ Gonestc had been caught in his own 
trap,* and maintained that the Russians had done 
no more than they were justified in doing. This 
letter, when known to the English government, 
led to an application to the Russian government, 
tlirough tho intervention of that of Denmark ; but 
Prince Bolgorouki, minister of war, persisted in 
supporting General do Berg, who had sui)j)ortcd 
tho Haugo authorities. Thus the correspondence 
ended — tho British remaining of opinion that 
tho attack was a massacre, grossly inconsistent 
with a flag of truce ; and the Russians asserting 
that it was a justifiable defence, no proper flag 
of tiuce Laving been descried. Gencste and tho 
remaining crew wore liberated by exchange after 
many months’ imprisonment. 

Jidy arrived, but brought with it few changes in 
tlie character of tho duties intrusted to the ships of 
this vast fleet. The blockading of all the x>orts, au<l 
.the capture of aU small trading-vessels belonging to 
tho Russians, comprised nearly the whole of the 
exploits; varied occasionally by an exchange of 
shots with some now fort or battery detected on 
shore, or a reconnaissance of a column of Russian 
infantry or a squadron of cavfdry vigilantly on tlio 
watch. On one occasion 2000 troops and four 
pieces of artillery were seen x>roceedLng along the 
coast of Finland from St Petersburg to Yiborg; 
tho James Watt and Snap shelled them for a 
time, but without delaying their march. Captain 
Yclvcrton, in the Arroganty\Ac\i up Fort Svartholm, 
and destroyed tlic government stores in the pretty 
town of Loviso just at hand ; during tho night tho 
town itself was burned — by accident, as Yelvertou 
stated, but purposely according to tho version of 
tho Russians. This officer, while in the Gulf of 
Finland, dislodged by sliot and shell a Cossack 
enccampment oii tho heights near Kounda Bay, 
and destroyed a Cossack barrack and stable at the 
mouth of the river Portsoiki; but he was disap- 
pointed, by tho obstacle of a kunkeh barrier, in an 
attempt to capture a Russian war -steamer in 
Viborg Harbour. Captain Story, in the //omcr, 
destroyed in two days forty-seven Russian trading- 
vessels near Nystad, varying firom 200 to 700 tons 
burden — an important work in relation to tho 
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stem exigeQciM of war, however much below the 
aspirations of gallant seamen. Iho Magu^ne^ 
Arrogant^ and RiAg attached and destroyed 

a new earthen battery at Predrikshomn, a town 
betAveen Viboi^ and Helsingfors; and shortly 
afterwards the same squadron, OapWn Yelverton*s, 
aided by guu-boats and moi*iar-boats, destroyed a 
fort on the island of Kotka, a short distance west* 
ward of that town. It Avas an almost unavoidable 
accompaniment of these cannonadings and burn- 
ings that some of the villages should bo destroyed ; 
the English officers neither wished nor intended 
it; but tlic Russian government took advantage of 
every such incident to excite the people against 
the invaders as brutal incendiaries. These and 
similar operations employed single detached 
sliips, Avhilo the rest remained idly anchored off 
Crohstadt. Admirals Dundas, Seymour, and Penaud 
made a reconnoitring trip to Nargen and Revel, 
bnt Avithout disturbing the quietude of their larger 
sliips ; ’and then they similarly examined SA^caborg 
and its approaches, as if to determine Avhether any 
large operation Avero to bo regarded as otherwise 
than utterly hopeless. These two facta at least 
became certain — that the defences Avcrc OA^ery 
week increasing in magnitude and strength, and 
that infernal machines had been laid down in 
jrreat iiinnber at the entrances to all the ports. 
Some of those machines Averc exploded by con- 
cussion, some by electric cornmunicalion from 
the shore; ])ut the Allies accpiired a kind of 
])resci(?nco in detecting tlicir locality, and suhered 
little from them. The officers in one of the 
■sleaiuers jiaw the llnssians sink two of their line- 
o1-l)attlo ships at Sveaborg, as if to pursue the 
tactics Avliich luid proA^cd so successful in blocking 
up the harbour of Sebastopol. The sight of tliis 
operation, and of nearly tAventy new batteries and 
earthworks coustnictcd since the autumn of 1854, 
was not likely to remove the misgivings of the 
admirals concerning the possibility of capturing 
the great strongliold of Finland. 

The month of August j)romised to bo one 
marked by more active operations ; and the 
promise Avas fulfilled, for the Allies bombarded the 
stronghold just adverted to. Leaving Admiral 
Baynes Avith a squadron to watch and blockade 
Cronstadt, Admirals Dundas and Penaud col- 
lected at Nargen a licet of about thirty war- 
steamers, tAventy gun-boats, and twenty mortar- 
vessels : a fleet carrying a vast armament of the 
largest ordnance used in iiaA’^al warfare. These 
i»cing assembled, and a largo store of ammuni- 
tion received from England, the two admirals 
laid their plans, and then steamed across from 
Nargen to SA^eaborg, where they brought tlicir 
A-esscls iuto battle-array on the 8th. What these 
war-ships and boats elfeetcd on the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, may now be nari'atcd. Admiral' 
Dundas, in his dispatches to the Admiralty, stated 
that the Russians, by erecting batteries on every 
advantageous position, had so commanded all 
practicable approaches to the harbour, that he 


relinquished any intention of making a general 
attack, limiting his operations to the destruction 
of such fortresses and arsenals as could be reached 
by mortar-shells, Sveaborg is, indeed, a place 
most inaccessibly situated ; it consists in. effect 
of six* islands, Langorn, West Svarto (West Fort, 
or West Fort Island), East Svarto, Lilia East 
Svarto, Vargon, and Qustafsvard, besides nume- 
rous islets of less imx>ortaiico. Vargon is the 
dentral, principal, and strongest island. Tlio 
forts on all the islands were granite con- 
structions on granite bases ; five of the number 
Avere connected by bridges ; and as the channels 
between them were rendered impassable, the 
islands and islets formed collccUvoly one huge 
fortress. 

To gain a suitable position for the mortar- 
vcsscIb, ainid the rocks and reefs of the intricate 
channels betAveen the islands, was a difficult 



Sveaborff. 

task; but ultimately these vessels Avcrc ranged 
in a cur^’ed line on cither side of the islet of 
Otcrhall, tJio ends of the line being ojjposite to 
Bakholmon and Stora RanUiii ; while four lighter 
mortars Avere placed on an islet in advance of 
Otcrhall. The mortar - boats, clumsy sluggish 
craft, Avero towed to their places by stoaincrs. 
Early in the moniiug of the 9th the cannonading 
commenced, by the moored morlar-boats, .by a 
sand-bag battery formed on the rocks, and by 
such of the gun-boats as could bo manecuvred 
through the intricato channels so as to come 
Avithin range. The gun-boats and sand-bag battery 
fired nearly horizontally against the A^arioiis forts ; 
while the mortars threw up shells at a great 
elevation, Avhicli, falling into the interior of the 
fortress, or hetAveen it and Helsingfors, might 
destroy magazines, ships, stores, and buildings. 
Many of the ships cruised about east and Avest, to 
distract the attention of troops visible on shore. 
The bombardment became hot and severe, and 
was during many hours returned witli great 
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resolution by the enemy. Now an explosion slight adjustments having been made in the lino 

would bo heard, and a conflagration seen in the of mortar-boats, the cannonading recommenced ; 

island of Vargoii, now in that of Gustafsvard, columns of smoke rose liiglicr and higher, vivid 

now in another island, until the whole place gushes of flame became more and more frequent 

sooiiied to be in peril from the thickly falling and numerous ; and at length it was evident that 

filielJs and balls, fragments of roofs, and ignited the stores in East Svartb had fallen a prey to the 

tinibei-s. Night having arrived, the gun-boats flames. Again on the second niglit did the rockets 

were withdrawn ; and tlie rockct-boats tlien com- continue the dread work which the shells and 

ineuced sending their terrible missiles into the balls had maintained during the day. Karl3’^ on the 

fortress, keeping the interior of Sveaborg in one lltli Dundas and Penaud considered that they had 

vast flame during the night, and fdling the air destroyed most of the arsenal stores within reach; 
with miisses of lurid smoke. Early on the foth, and as llicy could not penetrate further into the 



Admiral Dvicdas. 

intricato channels between tho islands and islets, One among many histructivo features presented 
they brought their operations to a close. Tho by this bombardinciit, was that tlio sliips were 

seaward defences of the various forts and batteries virtually the tenders to the boats, instead of the 

exhibited few indications of injury ; and the boats being tenders to tho larger vessels. The 

admirals therefore could only advert to the sailors in tho ships-of-lhc-line and frigates, boiling 

destruction of enemy’s property within tho inte- with excitement at tho view of the blazing scene 

rior, as proof of the success of their operations, within the fortress, envied those engaged in the 

Considering that tho mortars and guns fired mortar-boats and gun-boats ; they could do nothing 

at ail average distanco of more than two miles but run madly up tho rigging to obtain a good 

from tho places aimed at, it can scarcely be matter look-out, and shout and cliccr whenever a good 

for surprise tbnt the forts were little damaged. shot from the gun-boats banged against the forts, 

Admiral renaud, in his dispatch to the French or a shell from the mortar-boats buret within the 
government, stated that for two daj's and nights stronghold. It was a necessary condition of the 

Sveaborg appeared like ‘a vast fiery fuiiiaco,* so work which had to be done: work for heavily 

numerous 'were the fires and explosions of m.aga- armod small-craft, and not for bulky mon-of-war. 

zincs, storehouses, barracks, and other government Some of the ships — the ComwaXliSy lla^ngSj 

establishments. Amphion^ Arrogant^ Cossackj and CVaiifcr— main- 
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tained, it is true, a fire for a time against the 
forts; but the boats rendered the greater part 
of the service. It is r^rded that more than 
one thousand tons of iron missiles were hurled into 
or against Sveal)org in about forty-eight liours, 
involving the use of 100 tons of powder for 
their propulsion ! The *• Mosquito squadron,’ as 
the steam gun -boats became familiarly called, 
showed its value hero for the first time on a 
large scale; in so important a light did the 
admirals and the govennnent regard it, th.at 
immediate arrangements were made for build- 
ing a vast number of these boats, ready for any 
operations that might be necessary in 1850; and 
it was further resolved, that thenceforth each of 
these valuable craft, instead of being ranked as 
j one of the boats belonging to a particular ship, 
Ishould constitute an inde 2 )endcnt command, having 
its own olTiccrs and crew. The gun-hoals attacking 
Sveaborg had escaped injury in a surprising way ; 
each had steamed round and round slowly in a 
circle, firing the bow-gun, then the midship-gun, 
and then reloading while linisliiug the rest of 
her circuit ; the Russian gunners could not take 
accurate aim at objects thus continually on the 
move. Not one man was killed throughout the 
Allied fleet during these two ‘ days of hot firing ; 
and this astonishing exemption from loss must 
mainly he attributed to the mobile power of the 
boats. The mortar-boats, too, had a play of 
position given to them, by means of a hawser 400 
yards long attached to each ; l)ut the mortars 
shewed significantly the nature of the hot work 
in wliich they had been engaged ; three burst, 
five bccaiiic useless, and the rest could not liavo 
held out much longer — for there is a limit to 
the number of shells that can ho firc<l from a 
mortar before it becomes fracturcil or dangei’ously 
weakened. The mortars in the boats jPicHcj 
Mastiff] and Growler Avcrc those which burst ; the 
last of the throe fired off no less than 355 shells, 
and then split from end to end. AVhen tho great 
efficiency of the gun and mortar boats became 
known in England, Sir Charles Napier wrote to 
the public journals, dem^anding as an act of justice 
that the operations of 1854 should ho judged in 
tho light furnished by those of 1855 : tliis was 
no more than fair, seeing that Niipicr had been 
provided neither with giin-boats nor mortar-boats, 
and could not have done that which Duiidas was 
enabled to do. A letter written by him to the 
Admiralty, on the 12th of June 1854, is worthy of 
notice in relation to the following pa.ssage : — ‘ Tho 
only successful manner of attacking Sveaborg that 
I can see, after tho most mature consideration, 
assisted by Admiral Chads, who is a practical man, 
and knows more about gunnery than any man in 
tho service, is by fitting out a great number of 
gaurboats carrying one gun with a long range, 
and placing them west of Sveaborg and snnth of 
Helsingfors ; every shell from them would tell 
somewhere, and perhaps not five per cent, from 
the bneray would take effect; back them by tho 
Sa 


fleet to relievo the men, and in tho course of tho 
summer Sveaborg would be i*cduced to ashes, and 
Helsingfors also, if it was thought proper.* This 
prediction, partly fulfilled fourteen months^ after- 
wards, ought not to bo forgotten. Napier, in his 
commentary on Dundas’s proceedings, stated that 
if that admiral had had 200 gun and mortar boats 
instead of 40, which ho might if the Admiralty 
had made duo exertions, ‘ the bombardment might 
have been continued by means of reliefs, as men 
(ire relieved in the trenches ; the mortars would 
have had time to cool, and tho hombardnicnt 
continued till not one stone was left on another, 
and an opening made for tlio ships to go in and 
finish tlie work/ AVhethcr the final cata.stroj)ho 
would have been ‘the whole of the fortifications, 
islands aii<l all, bhjwn to the devil,’ as Sir Charles 
energetically asserted, he was certainly justified in 
calling attention to tho light w'hich the oj)erations 
of 1855 tlircw upon tho inactivity of 1854. 

A French document, given in the Muniteur, 
stated that during the two days’ hombardnicnt 
of Sveaborg, there were destroyed tw^o j>ow'dor- 
magazines, two shell-magazines, a flax ami ro])o 
stoi\diousc, two granaries filled with corn and 
flour, a pi tch-ina nil factory, a storehouse of hospital 
<lriigs, the house and office of the governor' general, 
and scvculeeii i)riva1o liouses. Besides this, a 
three-decker aiul eighteen oilier vessels were moi’c 
or less touclicd by the shot {ind shell ; while 2000 
Russians were killed or w'oundod. What was the 
authority fur this detailed stateincnt does not 
appear. The Russian government told a widely 
diflbront story, founded on General de Berg's 
dispatch, published in tho JnvalkJc Rime. J.)o 
Berg stated that tho Allied fleet miiubered no IeR.s 
than eighty vessels of various kiiuls and sizes ; that 
he preventeil the marines helonging to one of the 
ships from effecting a landing on the island of 
Drumso; tliat the excellent lire of his artillery 
caused much wreck and loss to the guii-l)oats 
wiiich came within range ; that one of his batteries 
sent sncli a volley against two scrow-steainers, as 
to compel them to rcti’cat, the one towing tho 
other as if injured ; that although the fire of tho 
Allies was trcineiidoiis, resulting from 21,000 pro- 
jcctilc.s thrown during the two days, aiul although 
many conflagrations and cxjilosions occurred, ‘ the 
damage done to the works of the fortress, and to 
the batteries in general, was insignificant;* and, 
finally, that, notwithstanding tho peril to which 
all had been exposed, the loss of meu WJis by 
no means severe — comprising 55 killed and 204 
wounded, of whom only (> were officers. Admit- 
ting, on the one hand, the probability that thin 
dispatch w'as coloured with tho usual Muscovite 
tint, it docs not, on tho other, appear by what 
means the Allies could have obtained any accurate 
knowledge of tho real amount of damage wrought 
to the fortress and its garrison. 

This bombardment ended, Dnndas and Penand 
returned to Nargoii, to consider the practicability 
of any further exploits. A declining temperature, 
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squalls, rain, thunder, and lightning, indicated 
the approach of weather unfavourable for naval 
operations; and the officers and seamen of the 
fleets began to lose their hopes of any glorious 
achievements. The retuni to Nargcn was followed 
by the usual round of monotonous everyday duty, 
enlivened occiisionally by the arrival and departure 
,of ships intrusted with special cruising errands. 
Now the CassizeJb would cross over to Ilangb or 
Dagcrbrt; now the An'ogant^ with two or three 
gun-boats, would set out to reconnoitre the mouth 
of the Narva ; now vvould Admiral Seymour depart 
to relieve Admiral Baynes off Croiistadt ; another 
day the Pglades set forth to make a reconnaissance 
at Seskar, the Cuckoo and the Harrier to cruise oil* 
Bibmeborg, tlie Amphion to watch Sveaborg, and 
the Dragon to the Gulf of Bothnia. The nioi^tar- 
boats, carrying the cracked an<l wounded mortars, 
began to return to England, nearly the whole of 
them rendered useless by their hot service at 
Svesiborg ; and thus the licet lost its drca<l-soiinding 
Growler^ Blazer^ ITavock^ Porpohe^ Pickle^ 

Beacon^ Grapphty Pockety Manlpy Mastiffs itc. Six- 
teen mortars had sent 3150 shells, weighing 500 
tons, into tlic fortress, with charges whicli enabled 
tliem to carry an average distance of more than 
two miles : it was tliis severe service which had 
worn them out. Luring the cruising expeiHtions 
of the month, the Cuckoo and the Harrier captured 
a small steamer in rather a gallant manner at 
Bibmeborg ; and the Fire-jig^ at the port of Vasa 
in the Gulf of Bothnia, cut out and destroyed 
numerous small trading-vessels uiitler circum- 
stances of great daring. Even such small achieve- 
ments as these were denied to the squadron 
stationed before Oronstadt, a squadron left in 
idleness both during and after the bombaiHlment 
of Sveaborg, niuch to the annoyance of the crews. 
From the second week in July to the third in 
Au^st, Admiral Baynes had been there in com- 
mand, unable to cfl’ect anything further than 
.strictly blockading Oronstadt, and inflicting a little 
damage on the enemy’s coasts ; tho great strong- 
hold itself frowned in its strength against any 
threat of attack, unless from a much larger licet 
of gun-boats than the Allies could command. Tho 
ships’ boats destroyed many telegraphs along the 
coast, thus interfering with the quick transmi.'?sion 
of intelligence to and from St Petc'rsburg, By the 
middle of August it became evident that tho 
anchorage off Oronstadt would speedily be insecure 
for such largo and deep-draught vessels as tho 
Itogal Georgcy OrioHj James Watt^ ColossttSy CeesaVy 
Gressg^ Majestic^ Hogucy Bknhewiy NiUy Centaury 
Imp^rieusey Are. ; and arrangements were made 
for transferring them to another anchorage off 
tho island of Seskar, a few miles lower down 
tho gulf— leaving at Oronstadt oidy two or three 
ships standing off and on, to watch the enemy’s 
movements. Admiral Baynes, when relieved by 
Admiral Seymour at this station, went to take the 
command of a flying-squadron in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 


September opened an August hod closed— tho 
crews ‘tired of doing nothing/ Sometimes the 
officers of one ship w:o^d challenge ihoie of another 
to a game at cricket on^argen or Seskar islands ; 
an<l, liking the active amusement, tliey got up 
weekly cricket-matches. Bunuing-matches and 
foot-races were also planned ; and on such occa- 
sions programmes wore printed, and distributed to 
the various ships, headed, ‘ Immense Exoitement 1 
Nargcn Grand Foot-races 1’ and containing various 
entries concerning runners and ininning, in imita- 
tion of the customary sporting language. Such 
amusements have no historical value, except as 
indications how heavily time hung upon tho hands 
of men who would willingly have been, but were 
not, actively employed. The two war-vessels left at 
CiHinstadt, the Colossus and Impcricuscy occa^iially 
saw Russian ships and boats emerging from the* 
harbour, as if to entice tliein into shoal waters ; but 
never on any occasion would the enemy venture to 
measure strenglli in actual contest with the British, 
who were. so desirous of warlike service that they 
would have accepted almost any odds. During 
tlie month. Admiral Baynes was busily employed 
in a scries of small achievements in tho Gulf 
of Bothnia, penetrating the narrow crooks and 
channels, capturin*]^ every craft that ventured 
afloat, and destroying every place he could reach. 
Some of the other ships bombarded, on one parti- 
cular day, two forts at the mouth of the DUiia, tho 
river on whoso banks, some miles higher up, the 
important town of Riga is situated ; but the results 
obtained were unimportant. 

Another month came, bringing with it October 
winds, sudden and violent gales, frequent fogs, 
hc?ivy rains, thunder and lightning storms, sleds 
anti snows, and indications of biting cold weather. 
The captains and sailing-masters found their skill 
severely taxed in preserving their ships from 
injury ; and ilio admirals made preparations for 
despatching their fleets in small detachments to 
England, retaining sufficient force to blockade tho 
ports until winter set in. Admiral Dundas made 
One more careful reconnaissance of Cronstadt early 
in the month, as if to satisfy himself that nothing 
could really he accomplished iu that quarter ; and 
after this the v^ious detached squadrons — oft' 
Cronstadt, Sveaborg, Riga, Revel, in the Gulf of 
.Bothnia, A^c. — did little more than maintain an 
efticient blockade. As Dundas counted about 
twenty-four war-ships in and near Cronstadt 
Harbour, besides gun-boats, it was evident that tho . 
Allied fleet could not safely relax in its watchful- 
ness so far as to permit these to come out. Wonnso 
and Dago, two islands at the mouth of the Gtdf of 
Riga, belonged to two Russian noblemen, who had 
been told by tho czar tliat, as he could not protect 
them, they had better keep on good terms with 
tho invaders ; consequently, the officers of thd 
ships engaged in blockading Riga found a courteous 
reception and open house awaiting them ; while a 
tariff of prices was established, for &o , sale of 
produce by the peasants of the i^aada fo ihe^sliips’ 
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craws. Before the end of the xnoxtth, all Iho gun- 
boats transferred their heavy guns to the ships, 
and then returned home in four divisions ; the 
larger vessels, too, steamed and steered gradually 
westward, in the midst of such boisterous weather 
as rendered maliceuvring very perilous. One of 
the steamers, more lucky than the rest in finding 
something to do, fished up nearly twenty bcautifiil 
guns, sunk by the Russians near llango imsh allow 
wat<a*, as if to be made available when’the invaders 
should have departed : this done, the crow landed, 
and attended a burial-scmco read over the mounds 
which covered the bodies of the poor fellows shot 
during the ^liango massacre* in June. 

When November arrived, the Baltic fleet had 
shrunk to small dimensions, by the departure of 
so many of the ships and all the gun-boats. 
Admirals Dundas, Seymour, and IVmaud prcparc<l 
to return home; while to Admiral Baynes was 
intrusted the duty of maintaining a look-out at the 
Russian ports as long as the weather would permit 
him to remain in those perilous seas. Ba3’ncs 
selected Faro Sund and Elgsnahen, in the Sw'cdish 
Avaters, as his principal stations, they being loss 
dangerons than most others available to him; 
liis squadron comprised many light steamers, 
Avhich succeeded in intercepting and capturing 
numerous small trading-A^csscls. Tt hocamo known 
that largo numbers of such vessels, laden with 
valuable cargoes, Avero w^ailing in Tinssiau and 
Mecklenburg ])orts, rea<ly to start oft* for Russian 
ports* as soon ns the British cruisers Avould 
leave them an opening ; and Baynes reinaiiic<l to 
check those tivaders as long as the Aveatlier would 
possibly permit. At length the dailj' tliickcnitig 
iilms of ice told him tliat his departure must he 
no longer delayed ; and shortly before (Jhristmas 
his steamers finally left those waters. 

Thus ended the secoiul Baltic cam]iaign, Avhich 
boro an unsatisfactory resemblance to tlie iirst in 
being marked only one important operation. 
The vast fleet of the Allies in l8rA had effected 
nothing worth recording in the pages of naval 
history except the capture of Bomarsund ; the 
still more extensive and powerful fleet of 1855 
had nothing of importance to record save the 
Iwmbardraent of Svoaborg. A few forts were 
battered, many ranges of government buildings 
and stores were burnt, and numerous small 
trading-vessels captured; but it will remain, as 
an instructive memento of the mode in which 
this war was carried on, that the most powerful 
fleets the world had ever seen performed two 
notable achievements only, in two years, and that 
even one of those was neither a victory nor a 
capture but only a partial destruction. 


PROCEBl>INGS IN THE AV H I T E SEA. 

As in the Baltic, so in the White Sea, the 
operatidns of 1855 bore much resemblance to those 
of 1854. The Russians would not fight a naval 


action ; and the Allies were hence perplexed how 
to manage an attack against them; It has been 
seen in an earlier section,* that daring the 
summer of 1854 a few English and Frendi* ships 
cruised about the White Sea and its vicinity, 
endeavouring to capture or to destroy everything 
belonging to the RussiaTi gOA’^cniment, hut to leave 
as much as possible uninjured all private property 
not engaged in evading the blockade laws. To 
renew this system in 1855 was a p?irt of the duty 
of the Allied governments. 

E;irly in the spring the ministers Avere asked in 
parliament whether they intended to establish a 
strict blockade in the White Sea ; and the reply 
w as to the effect that such a blockade Avas intended, 
as soon as the state of the ice should j)ormit the 
ingress and egn'ss of vessels. As the neutral ports 
had contrived to evade in a considerable degree 
the blockade of 18»">4, it Avas intended to adopt 
more stringent regulations. By the end of April a 
small squadron was fitted out, and held in readi- 
1 H‘SS to depart from the English ports at a day’s 
notice ; it set foril) in ]Vr.\v, under the command of 
Caj>taiii Baillie, and arrived opposite Archangel 
early in June. A French squadron, under Captain 
Oiiilbcrt, arrh'od in those seas .shortly afterAvards. 
It Avas foiin<l that the AVliito Sea having been free 
from ice at ralbcr an earlier date than usual, 
sCA'cral neutral vessels had taken advantage of 
that circumstance to carry cargoes of Avheat and 
other inerchandiso t(» or from Archangel. The 
blockade Avas formally ostaldishcd on and from 
the 11th of June, and included within its proAUsions 
all the poi4s, havens, and creeks in the White Sea, 
from Toint Orlofka in long. 41® 22', to Capo 
Kanotisliin in long. 43® 40', especially the ports 
of Archangel and Onega. As, hoAvever, man}’' 
trading-ships liad entered Archangel before the 
blockade Avas esiablislied, it aa^us deemed fair to 
alloAv them to dei)art, either in ballast, or Avith 
.such portions of cargo as tliCA' had shipped by 
the date namcnl ; under this ])ermission, A'arious 
Norwegian, Danish, Bremen, and American 
mcrchant-sliips toolc Oieir dt'parlure, mostly Avith 
caigoes of grain and Hour. 

The tAVo squadrons were employed in blockading 
the ])orts, and in scouring the sea in search of 
trailing-ships ; for there appeared not the smallest 
probability of any action witli the enemy’s ships- 
of-Aiv^ar. The chief toAvns, lioAvevcr, liad been 
strengthened in their fortifications during the 
Avintcr; and around Archangel had been collected 
a force of light , cavalfy and Cossacks, 12,000 
infantry, and a camp of militia; Avhile tho forts 
defending the channel up to the town Avero 
mounted with pOAverful batteries of artillerj' ; the 
citadel, too, had been enlarged, and two now 
bastions constructed. Tho city Wets, indeed, 
regarded by the inhabitants as now almost 
impregnable ; and they felt confidence under the 
guidance of Admiral Kruschtscheff, govemor- 

» Chapter Al., pp. 184-188, 
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general of the province; and commander .at 
Archangel. 

Tho Jnmlide Russe published an account of a 
marvellous defence made by the* villagers of 
Lianitsa; in the Onega district. On tho 9th of 
July, wo are told, an English steamer anchored 
before tho village, and sent in four boats full of 
men. Tho villagers, only thirty-four in number, 
placed themselves under an old retirc«l soldier,, 
fired upon the boats, and compelled them to 
return to the sliip. Thereupon tho stciimcr 
opened a fire of ball, grape, and rockets, which it 
continued for three hours ; after which two boats 
laden with troops pulled towards tho shore ; but 
the villagers, headed by the ]>easants Jjyskoffi 
Sovcrschaielfj Izumoff, and the priest Peter Lyskofl* 
met them with such indomitable courage that a 
landing could not bo effected. The boats returned 
to tho steamer, which immediately rccoinmcnccd 
its cannonade, maintainoil throughout the whole 
of tho night. Notwithstanding this hombard- 
ment, the village .sufi'ered very little, ami only one 
villager was wounded. This achievement shrinks 
to much smaller dimensions in tho English 
account ; which is to tho effect that Ihc PJumia^ 
cruising near tho coast, sent two boats with a 
flag of truce and an interpreter, to buy a few 
provisions from the villagers; tliat the villagers 
enticed the boats near, and then fired at tho men ; 
that the boats were hastily recalled ; and that the 
Ph4mix scut a few balls and i*ockcts into the 
village to ijunisli the inhabitants^ for their <lis- 
regard of the flag. Tho ridiculous inconsistency 
of tho two accounts would lead to disbelief 
in both,' •were not the want of veracity in tli(5 
dispatcl\es sent by the local commander.^ to the 
Russian government, ami then embodied in semi- 
ofiicial articles in the government journals, so 
apparent. 

Numerous but trifling wore tljc ca]durcs, 
burnings, and destroy ings effected by tbc block- 
ading squadrons. Sometimes the sliips’ boats 
would penetrate the rivers wliich How into the 
White yea, roAV up a few miles, reconnoitre on 
both sides, and then return ; if so much as a 
single mast Avas visible, the invaders made it an 
object of attack ; but villages wholly Avithout 
shipping were seldom molested. This clejicnded, 
however, on the conduct of the inhabitants ; if 
they resisted a search, or fired on the invaders, 
it was generally a forerunner to the destruction 
of their little village. The more usual practice 
was for tho vilLagers to run into the interior, and 
there remain until the invaders had satisfied 
themselves eonceniiug the vessels or government 
stores at the place. )So characteristic Avcrc tlicse 
proceedings of all that occurred in and near 
tho White Sea, that it becomes Avholly unneces- 
sary to narrate in ‘ detail tbe inovcnicuts and 
operations of the Pheenix^ or Meander^ or the 
CUopdJtre^ Purely Co(^tey or other ships, at 
Solovetz, Zaiatski, Kouzofl^ Slielna, Mogra, Kcmi, 
Kollovara^ Kiyi, Zolotitsa, or other small places 


whose names ^re ne^riiy unknown, in England, 
ami whose insignifleanoe might well have shielded 
them from the fear of, any attacks. The Alli^ 
commanders had been driven *to a minuteness 
of rigour against their Own^ wishes and intentions ; 
they had laid down «a rule that, while all Russian 
coasting-vessels should be stopped and destroyed, 
boats should be left unmolest^ which appeared 
to belong io the. localities whore they wore seen ; 
but learning that such boats had been employed 
to cany muskets from place to place, to arm the 
peasantiy, they felt Iho necessity pf carrying tho 
principle of blockade to its utmost range, by 
checking the passage of any vessels or boats, how- 
ever small, in any direction. Thus it happened 
tliat, by the rUTival of autumn, tho maritime trade 
of tlio White Sea had been stopped in tho most 
complete and rigorous manner. 

To follow the ctuisiiig movements moiitli by 
niouili will be unnccos.saiy. Enough has been ssiid 
to exidain the nature of the operations carried on 
operations during wliich not* even tho semblance 
of a sea-fight presented itself, 

niOCKE DINGS IN THE NOllTU PACIFIC 
A N D ; K A M T C TI A T K A. 

4 

One component in the remarkable group of 
parallels, adverted to in tho opening of the present 
Chapter, was observable in tho regions of tho North 
l^acific. Hero, as in tho Baltic and in the White 
Hoa, the plans of the Allies for 1855 were nearly 
identical Avith those for 1854 ; ainl it Avill bo seen 
that tho results were equally far from bringing 
glory to the two nations forming the alliance. 

The oj)eratioiis in 1854 consisted * in little more 
than an unsuccessful attack on I’etropaulovsk in 
Kamtchaika, preceded by tho melancholy suicide 
of Admiral Ihicc, The English and Froncli squad- 
rons retunied .soutliAvard to winter ; and prepared 
in the folloAving spring, under tho command of 
Aflmiral Bnuco, to renew their attacks on the 
■Russian settlements in the North Pacific. Concern- 
ing the enemy’s ships in that quarter, nothing 
move than a vague knowledge Avas possessed by 
tho Allies. The Tn^ermdifland liue-of-battle ship 
was suppo.se<l to be in those seas, but had not been 
seen ; the Diana frigate had been sent thither, but 
her locality was unknown : it was believed, how- 
ever, that at tho beginning of 1855 the czar had 
in tho North Pacific the Pallas of 50 guns, Dvina 
of 22, Olovetska or Olivetsa of 22, Aurara of 44, 
Vostoch of 5, and three or four schooners and 
store-sliips. 

In order ^ to understand tho naval arrangements 
in the Pacific at this time, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that there were two English fleets under 
tAvo admirals. Admiral Stirling oonnnanded in 
the China seas, protecting British interests on the 
Asiatic and Australian coasts ; while Admiral 
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Brace oomikianded tlie Piaeiflc fleet cruising near 
the west eoa^ America; but both alike were 
expebted to assist, in curbing the power of Russia 
in and near that ocean. The Allies, by the 
month of March, assembled a considerable fleet of 
English and French ship's in the China seas, con- 
sisting of five frigates, seven steamers, five sailing- 
sloops, besides tenders and surveying-vessels, the 
whole carrying about 300 guns and 8000 men. It 
was from this fleet, in the Chin'ese waters, that 
ships were detached to act against the Russians 
in various directions, aiding other ships detached 
from the Pacific fleet. The Encounter and Barra- 
conta were sent to Petropaulovsk ; the 
Himiet, and Bittern, to the Gulf of Tatary and 
tho mouth of the Amur ; the Hpartan to the Kurile 
Isles; and several other ships to the neighbourhood 
of Nangasaki. 

When, in tho month of April, three ships were 
despatched by A<hniral Stirling to tlio mouth of 
the river Amur or Amoor, to watch the Russians, 
great eagerness was expressed l>y various otficers 
to join the expedition, partly in the hope of wiping 
out the disgi'aco of tho preceding year, and ])Jirtly 
to visit a region almost wliolly iinknoAvn to the 
English. Captain Whittinghairi, at tliat time on 
the point of relinquishing tho command of the 
Royal Engineers at Jfong Kogg, ofiered his ser- 
vices in a military capacity to tho admiral ; but 
he was told that Stirling had no iutciition of 
attacking any of tho Russian ports in the East. 
This reply, not very welcome to tho otiicers, led 
Whittingliam to accompany the squadron merely 
as an amateur spectator ; and to his visit wc owe 
tlie greater part of tho information, imperfect at 
tho best, made public concerning the operations in 
the North Pacific ; * for the government, liaving 
little reason to bo satisfied with tlioso operations, 
published very few dispatches relating thereto. 
On the 7th, the Sih^lle 40-gun frigate, Bittern 
brig, and Hornet steam-corvette, set sail from Hong 
Kong, under the charge of Commodore the lion. 
0. Elliot : the Bihyllc being heavily laden with 
l>owder and shot, and six months’ provisions. On 
approaching the Japan islands fogs began, which 
pei*plexed the squadron throughout the summer 
months— a peculiarity of those seas. After passing 
through the Strait of Corea and the Sea of Japan, 
the sqtiadron threaded tho Strait of Sangar, an<l 
anchored at llakodadi in the island of Yesso or 
Yezo: This port had, shortly before, been thrown 
open by tho exclusive Japanese authorities to tho 
commerce of England and America ; and Commo- 
dore Elliot visited it for commercial as well as 
political objects, much to the satisfaction of all 
his oflSoers and mon. Tho squadron remained 
anchored there, from the 27th of April till the 
7tli of May, and sailed round the western coast of 
TeM to the Gulf of Tatary, bound northward to 
the mouth of tho Amur. The situation of this 


* on the late Xtaedttion ngaintt the Ruaeian Settlemente in 
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gulf is rather remarkable. The narrow island 
of Saghalien, or Tarakai, nearly 700 miles in 
length, stretches parallel with tlie coast of Chinese 
Tatary, having the Gulf of Tataiy and thj Gulf 
of Saghalien between it and the shore ; tho former 
opens into tho Sea of Okhotsk, the latter into 
the Sea of Japan ; the river Amur flows into, the 
one, and Do Castries Bay forms part of tho other. 
•Between the river and tho bay tho strait is 
so siiallow that vessels cun scarcely navigate it ; 
insomuch that many geograidiors have regarded 
Saghalien not as an island, but as a peninsula 
attached to tho maiiilainl by a narrow isthmus. 
Commodore Elliot, sailing northward up the Gulf 
of Tatary, found in Do Castries Bay a Russian 
frigate, three corvettes, a brig, and a small 
steamer. Ho sjiont many hours in reconnoitring 
and vain inaiKcuvres, tempting and defying them 
to come out and fight . fairly ; but here, as 
elsewhere, the invitation was declined. Four of 
tlic Russian vessels were ascoi taincd to bo tho 
Aurora, Olorcteia, Dvina, and Vostoch ; but tho 
other two were not made out. 1511iot’s force being 
too small to justify him in endeavouring to cut 
out the Russian squadron, he hesitated how to 
act) he exchanged .shots with them; but as tho 
navigation becomes shallow and dangerous in 
and northward of Do Castries Bay, ho did not 
deem it prudent to force a passage. 

Tile situation was a ])crploxing one for Elliot. 
Tho gulf was almost wholly unknown to Western 
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Europeans, and he knew not what hidden dangers 
might beset him. It was on the 20th of May that 
his squadron had thus come suddenly upon Uie 
Russian flotilla ; and his oificers and men prepared 
for action with unbounded alacrity. The brig was 
sent in further than tho frigate, and tho corvette 
further than the brig, to reconnoitre the enemy ; 
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but the shallow water soon indicated a yexatieus 
obstacle to the advance of all these ships. Three 
small islands guarded the entrance to the bay, 
and shoals appeared to block up the channels 
. between some Of the islands ; hence it becamo 
a problem, which of the channels served for the 
entrance and exit of the Bussian ships. As far as 
ho dared, without charts to pilot his way, Elliot 
advanced ; and then sent a few 32-pound shot at* 
the enemy from the Hornet; but the distance was 
too great for offectivo service, and the commodore 
ordered the firing to cease. On the 21st he held 
^off and on,* trying to entice the Kussians out of 
the harbour; but with no success. What was now 
to be done} Elliot would unquestionably have 
attacked them could ho have reached them ; 
but this being impracticable, he might blockade 
them closely, or might blockade the gulf lower 
down. Whatever was the balance of probabilities, 
the choice made was an unlucky one, for it allowed 
the enemy to got clear altogether. Elliot deter- 
mined to cruise about the gulf with two vessels, 
while the third went to Admiral Stirling for rein- 
forcements. They sailed southward on the night 
of the 21st, and on the two following days ; the 
Bittern then started for the China seas on the 23d, 
while the Sih^Ue and the Hornet remained on the 
watch. Hero occurred a delay that lias been mueb 
criticised; from the evening of the 21st until the 
28th, the commodore, although craising in and 
near the gulf, never once looked into Do Castries 
Bay ; and when he did so — the prey had escaped ! 
Keen nwd bitter was the disappointment of all: 
the llussiaus were gone, no one knew whither; 
and thus the labours of the squadron had been 
rendered not merely useless, but positively mis- 
chievous. Elliot Avorked his Avay into the liarboiii*, 
by close examination ; and after landing, he found 
the remains of a small deserted llussiau settlement, 
lie found also some official doeiimcnts; but not 
one officer in the squadron could road Russian, and 
the documents were thoreforo useless to him. The 
roughly-hewn log-buildings, llie Avooden trcssel- 
beds, a foAV miscellaneous articles of uniform and 
clothing, boxes and packages, barrels of rye-flour 
and vegetables, sows and their youijg, an oven Jind 
sonio black bread — these Avero small consolations 
for the disappointment arising on other grounds. 
Wlutlier had the Russians gone? It Avas after- 
wards admitted by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in parliament, that the gulf was almost unknown 
to us, and that Elliot had no correct chart to 
appeal to. The Russian ships probably found a 
passage over the bar or shoal separating the Gulf 
of Tataiy from the Gulf of Saghalien, and thus 
reached the mouth of the river Amur; but Elliot 
evidently was not aAvaro of the existence of 
buoH a passage. It was afterwards ascertained 
that if ho followed the only route which 
he believed would have led • liini up to the 
squadron in the bay his three ships would inevi- 
tably have been^Ioat on the sands. The goyerh- 
I ment acquitted him of blame in not entering 


the bay ^ engage ihn Kasdans at close quartem^ 
because ho had no ,gim4>oats for diallow chan- 
nels, and because the 'ifpiindings were nnknbwn;; 
but they thought ho would haVe exerdsed a wise 
discretion in keeping close wateh on the squadron 
in the bay instead of roaming over the guK' He 
believed, if the enemy escaped, at all^ it would 
bo by a southerly course; but while he was 
watching in the south, they gave him the slip, 
and escaped by the north— ^he bdieved that, 
northAvard, they were hemmed into a eul d$ aae; 
whereas they know of a little channel bearing 
some analogy to the narrow neck in the middle 
of an hour-glass. Commodore Elliot and all else 
in his squadron, as well as critics at home, were 
much mortified at this result ; for as the Russian 
ships refused to fight,, capture was the only 
chance ; and in this case capture was averted by 
tlie adroitness of tho enemy. 

When Commodore Elliot sent southward, to 
communicate news of tho Russian squadron to 
Admiral Stirling, tho Bittern, came up with the 
admiral on tho 20th of May near the coast of 
Japan, to which he had shifted his head-quarters 
from the Chinese coast. On the next day tlic 
admiral, Avith the Wineftester and the Bittern, set 
sail, and was joined in tho Strait of Sangar by the 
and tlio Tmrtm\ Tliia strait separates tho 
Japanese island of Yesso or Yezo from that of 
Kiphon, Avhile the Strait of La Porouso separates 
Yesso from Saghalicn/, there was therefore only 
tho island of Yesso between the admiral and tho 
commodore ; and it is inexplicable wby so long 
a time should have boon allowed to elapse before 
Stirling paid attention to tho Gulf of Tatary ; for 
tho two olficers did not moot in the gulf until tlio 
7th of June, by Avliich time tho ‘ bird was flown.* 
Nay more ; it Avas not until the 17th that the 
admiral, with tho Winchester, Spartan, Bitterti, 
Hornet, and SihpUo, set sail up tho gulf to make 
a pei’sonal examination. On the 27th, exactly a 
month after his former visit, Elliot looked in at 
Do C.astrics Bay, to ascertain Avhothcr any traces 
of the Russians wore visible ; for the admiral 
and tho commodore appear to have retained 
the opinion that the gulf is a etd de sae or 
closed funnel, and that tho Russians could not 
have escaped by the north. Nothing being seen 
of them, Stirling emerged from the gulf, and — 
fancying they must have eluded his .squadron and 
taken a southern route — sailed into the open sea 
in search of them ; some of tho ships steering 
towards Japan, and tho others towards the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Thus onc-third of the month of May, 
and tho whole of the. month of June, were wasted, 
so far os concerned any efficient scard^ for the 
Russian squlidron. * ' 

Attention must now be direetod to the region 
around Kamtohatka, before notictog iho ,ftirther 
proceedings of Elliot. . . 

After the nnsucoessful aitacli? by the English 
and French against PjStropauldilsk in the autumn 
of 1854, the news was conveyed to the rtopective- 
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goveramonts aB.raLpidly as the immense ^stance him, leaving him the barren honour of occupying 

vfould allow. And here it bocasno a curious a deserted toAvn and harbour. Circumstances 

question Jn which direction nows could travel afterwards shewed that the Russian authorities, 

most, expeditiously. Stretching a thread over a under certain contingencies that might arise, had 

globe, it vdll be seen that the most direct route resolved not to persist in defending P^tropaulovsk, 

from Pftropaulovsk to St Petersburg is about 3600 but to send all their ships to some spot unknown 

miles, and to London 4600 ; but taking actual to tho invaders, and abandon the town. Orders 

travelling routes, tho overland distance in the to this effect had arrived, while icy winter still 

former case is 7500 miles, and tho voyaging dis- bound the coasts ; indeed Captain Martinoff was 

tance in the latter case 17,500. ' As our Pacific the messenger who brought them. Petropaulovsk 

steamers are not remarkable for celerity, it may had been well fortified, but required men and 

well be supposed that the Russian couribrs had ammunition, and these were to bo sent by the 

transmitted tho news to the czar's capital before Diana, 50 gun-frigate. The hapless fate of tliis 

.the arrival of dispatches by sea to London, shij) will presently be noticed ; but it will suffice 

Indeed it was afterwards ascertained that Captain to say here merely that, the Diana not aiTiving at 

Martinoff— conveying, not news to the capital, hut the appointed time, the garrison prepared to take 

orders from the capital — ^madc on this occasion tlieir departure. The vessels had to saw', through 

tho quickest journey ever known across tho vast the ice to obtain a passage out of tlie harbour; and 

wastes of Siberia. Ilo loft St Petersburg on the then, on the 17th of A])ril, they set forth, carrying 

20th of December, arrived at Irkoutsk on the 5tli all the guns and munitions of w'ar, all the govem- 

of January, loft that place on the 12tli, crossed ment employes, and some of the garrison, about 

sixty versts of smooth icc on l^ako Baikal in two 800 persons in all, and leaving only three or four 

hours, arrived at Okhotsk on ihe 2d of February, inhahitants in the place; the rest of the garrison 

travelled by dog-slcdgcs during five weeks round retired to a village in the interior. The vessels 

tho bay of that name, and arrived at rdtropnidovsk which tlius cut out a i)ath for themselves were, 

on tho 13th of March — a feat that astonished all according to Admiival Bmcc’s dispatch, the 

the Russians by its rapidit^^ Ponding the arrival Dclna, Ohvctsla, Baikal, and Irtish^ the first tlirco 

of instructions, the Russian authorities [)roceedcd being ships-of-war, and the rest merchant-ships or 

.during the winter to protect their fort in tho armed transports ; they steered tow'ards the mouth 

remote east. They constructed at Petropaulovsk of the Amur, eluding the and 

nine batteries for fifty-four guns, skilfully formed in a way most mortifying to tho crew's of those 

of fascines strongly bound together ; tho earth- vessels. When Bruce’s squadron entered tho 

works of tho batteries w'cic twcnty-ri\'o feet thick, harbour at the end of May, after so unfortunate a 

staked and filled in, and some of thorn ditched delay, the Russians, liad been gone several weeks ; 

round, with covered-ways leading from one to and at Petropaulovsk w'as found not a ship, gun, 

another, and trees planted in the rear. Indeed, or soldier — nothing but empty embrasures and 

every iweparation w'as inatlo to offer a stubborn deserted houses. A substitute for an American 

resistance to any attack in 1855. ilag appeared to be Hying ; this had been hoisted 

Tho English government, on their part, sent by the only inhabitants left — an American trader, 

out orders to watch Petropaulovsk closely ; and his two clerks, and a rmnway French sailor — ^who 

j this duty was intrustc<i rather to Admiral Bruce employed it as a friendly signal to the iiivadoi's. 

I than to Admiral Stirling. Tlio ships belonging These strangers informed Biaice that the govern- 

to the Pacific fleet, on tho Valparaiso station, told mciit oflidals had gone to the Amur, wdiile tho 

off for this service, were chiefly the (50), inhabitants, about 1200 in number, liad retired 

Encounter (14), Barracouta (6), Pique (40), THn- inland to tho village of Avatscha. Tho liouscs 

eomalce (24)^AmphiiritG (24), Dklo (18), and Brisk w'ere tenantlcss, and pack.s of huiigiy dogs alone 

(14); wliile tho French squadron, under Admirals disturbed tho silence of the streets. The Russians 

Penanros and Foumichoii, consiste<l of four ships had taken care to render the new foi’tifications 

—making altogether twelve war-vessels mounting valueless, by removing or burying the guns : 

354 guns — a force apparently adequate to notable indeed, tho evacuation had , hocn most com- 

achievements. The Barracouta and Encounter pletely an<l thoroughly cflbctcd. Admiral Bruce 

being despatched to watch Petropaulovsk, arrived caused tlic batteries to be destroyed, but regarded 

near ELamtchatka about the middle of April; but it a point of lion our to respect the houses of 

they appear to have anchored at a rendezvous an undefended, unro.sisting town. He found a 

sixty or eighty miles distant, and mado no attempt Russian whaler, of 400 tuns, moored in an innor 

to mcaraine the state of the town and foi*t until port ; and ascertained tliat it was intended to be 

the remainder of tho fleet had come up, which employed in conveying, away the family of tho 

did not take place until the latter end of May. governor, who had temporarily f.akeii refuge in 

Little did the captfuns of those vessels suspect Uie the interior: this vessel ho destroyed, as being 

.manoeuvres of the Russians in this wasted interval, engaged in Russian government service. After a 

^ When Admiral Bruce with his well-aimed fleet delay of a day or two, he succeeded in opening a 
reached P5tropaoloyek, he found to his astonish- communication with Captain Martinoff, stationed 
ment and rexation that the enemy had eluded in the interior, and effecting an exchange of three 
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Rus&ian prisoners for two English — ^all five bi^y«- 
ing been captured during the contest in. the 
previous September, having destroyed the new 
batteries and the whaler^ exclianged the prisoners, 
and pfaoed a fence round the graves of Adthiral 
Price and those who had fallen in the month just 
named, ^ Bruce was at a loss what more to do in 
that locoliiy ; his work had been finistrated by the 
Russians themselves. 

It is not easy to imagine a position more 
ludicrous than that in which the Allies found 
themselves in Juno. Two captains, watching the 
Russians at Pdtropaulovsk, but out of sight of 
tlioso whom they professed to watch, had allowed 
them to escape ; two other captains, watching the 
Russians at Do Castries Ray, but equally out of 
sight of their prey, similarly allowed them to 
escape ; and then four admirals, with nearly 
twenty captains, employed nearly Uvciity sliips-of- 
war in roaming about the North I’acific, mar- 
velling whither tlio enemy liad gone. Noticing the 
names of the Russian vessels, and putting together 
the various threads of narrative, it appears — that 
those vessels liad passed the winter in Petrgpau- 
lovsk harbour ; that on April 17th, pursuant to 
orders received from higher authorities, they had 
tfaken on board part of the garrison, and all the 
government officials and stores ; that the flotilla, 
thus heavily laden, and quite unfitted to resist an 
attack from a hostile force, had successfully baffled 
the vigilance of the JSarraemta and Eneoamter^ and 
made its way across the Sea of Okhotsk to Do 
Castries Bay ; that this flotilla, or one nearly 
identical with it in the number and names of the 
vessels, was seen by Commodore Elliot in that 
bay. on the of May ; that, on or about tlio 
2Gth, it eluded the watch of tlie Sihi/Uc and Hornet^ 
and osoapod from De (^astries Ray ; and lastly, 
that, so far as the luckless pursuers were ^aware, 
the five or six ships forming the Russian flotilla 
succeeded in reaching a safe haven at or near the 
mouth of the river Amur. The whole transaction 
told much more for the vigilance of the Russians 
than that of the Allies; the admirals made the 
best of it in tlicir dispatches, but could not conceal 
their mortificcation at the result. 

The Amur or Amoor, frequently mentioned in 
this section, may possibly at some future time 
l>ecomc an important Russian river. Only the 
upper peart of its course is in the czai*’s dominions, 
tho rest being in tlie Chinese territory of Man- 
chooria ; but . its moutli is near the Siberian 
confines, and political changes may easily modify 
the boundaiy between the two empires. Bo this 
as it may, however, a river having a course nearly 
2000 miles in length, and connecting maily regions 
of Eastern Asia with the Pacific, cannot but have 
a commercial importance at some futuro time. 
At tho mouth of that river tho Russians havo 
constructed forts, rendered strong by the interven- 
tion of shoals, and sandbanks. Tho navigation 
near .the niouth is intricate, bearing some resem- 
blance to tliat of tho Mississippi ; the banks and 


channel^ €f!3^LStontly cluM^ginS their ichara^r, 
owing ^ qui^gsaiids ^nd to tjxo vast of 

alluvium brouglit down bj. theshro^ tluis 
a fleet, belonging to a;^wer .wiA the 

hydrography of the region, mipht be easily v^ooii^ 
in spots insiccessible to other diipB. The Bictssians 
possess good charts of tho Amur ; and any settle- 
ment near its mouth would be more valuable 
to them, both commercially and politiipaRy, than 
one in tho remote and inhospitable Kamtchatka^ 
provided it did not involve them in disputes with 
their Chinese neighbours. 

The proceedings of Commodore Elliot must now 
be furiher traced. 

Tho SUtylle and the remained beating 

about in and near tlic Gulf of Tatary, looking for 
the Russians, and waiting for reinforcements from 
Admiral Stirling. Tlius May closed. On the 7th 
of June the Whichester and Spartan arrivM from 
Stirling's fleet, and, some days later, the Sipx 
stcam-eorvetto and Tartar steam-tender. The 
whole month was wasted in idleness, Elliot appa- 
rently waiting for instinictions, which either never 
came or were indefensibly delayed. Captain 
Wliittingham, speaking of these valuablo days 
and weeks lost, rem^ks : ^ How galling the 
delay must have been to the gallant men, who 
keenly felt the temporary escape of the Russian 
squadron, can be understood by every English-, 
man ; and T hope 1 shall never forgot the noble 
examples of self-restraint imposed by the superior 
offleers upon their cagenicss to advance, and of 
cheerful and respectful obedience to orders, at 
the first at all events, distasteful to the bold 
daring of our seamen.* Elliot, detained near the 
southern cud of Saghalien during the whole of 
June, sailed northward into tlio Sea of Okhotsk 
in July. One of .tho facts siscertained duriug 
the detention was, that the native inhabitants 
of that island are a iiide tribe called Ainos ; 
but that tho Russians claim control over the 
northern half, and tho Jaiiancse over the southern. 
In the middle of July, when near the mouth of 
tho Amur, Elliot was joined by tlio Barracouta, 
bringing the news of the escape of tho Russians 
from P6tropaulovsk. During the rest of the 
month, he was vainly trying to find bn entrance 
into tho Amur, tho want of charts leaving him 
qpite hc]p1c.ss in this particular. Early in August, 
he sailed to Aian, a small settlement formed by 
the Russians on the west coast of llie Sea of 
Okhotsk, defended by three slight earthen batteries. 
It was deserted by* the government authorities, 
who had gone inland with their guns and stores. 
Finding nothing to do at Aian, being unable to 
penetrate into the Amur, and Unowing little or 
nothing concerning the actual locality of tlio 
Russian ships, EUiot^ with various "ships, belonging 
to the fleets both, of Bruce and Stirling, cruised 
about in and near Ae Sea of Okhoi^k during the . 
month of Augpisi^ and then sailed southward. 

The fhte of the Diana and her crew fomished 
the most remarkable, incident in4h4» uneventful 
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year In the Pacific;' ^nned, and trell pto- 

vidcfd '^h niien itnd stores, she mA sailed firom 
Grofistadt’-sodh after the^declaration of war, and, 
eluding the 'English ciniisers, had reached Japan 
and De (Jlastries Bay; While negotiating a treaty 
Wiih: the Japanese goyernment, Admiral Paniutin, 
as envb^ frtm the czar, remained on boanl the 
JHana m Sinioda harbour, island of Niphon. Here 
an eartiiquake caused the wreck of the ship, in 
November 1864. After a long detention, Paniutin 
bargained with an American trader to convey the 
crew of the Diana to Pdtropanlovsk in three- trips 
of the Carolinfi Ibote, In April 1855, the captain 
and 150 men safbly reached that fort ; but finding 
that tlie Russians had just abandoned it, they 
followed them to the Amur. The American trader 
refiiscd to have anything further to do in this 
delicate business ; and Paniutin thereupon pro- 
ceeded with great energy to build a vessel for 
himself ; it was a small schooiier-yaelit, on which 
he employed his own carpenters and several 
Japanese. The yacht was intended to enable the 
admiral and a few officers and men to sail up the 
An^ur en route to Irkoutsk and St Petersburg ; and 
this intention was carried out. Meanwhile, 280 
of the Diannas crew remained at Japan, longing 
for some mode of making their oscai)o ; but none 
s\ich occuiTcd until July, when the Grcta^ a small 
Bremen brig, undertook to convey them to Ainn 
or the Amur. Just as this vessel was reaching its 
destination, the Ihirracouta descried it, and took 
all the Russians prisoiici's — ^llius giving a hapless 
climax to their shipwreck and <lclontion on the 
Japanese coasts. 

Little more need now bo said. That the Russian 
flotilla had taken refuge at the Amur appeared 
probable enough ; and some of the Allied ships, 
as we have just seen, were sent to watch in that 
quarter; but still the mameuvres, as a whole, 
partook of a rambling and desultoiy character — 
a part of the fleet going south to Japan, and other 
parts to Sitka, to Vancouver, to San Francisco, 
and other ports in the North Pacific. Two French 
frigates, forming part of the Allied fleet, took 
possession of the island of Urup, the centre of 
Russian trade In the Kurile Archipelago, captured 
a trading-vessel l^en with furs, and changed the 
name of the island temporarily to ‘ Alliance.’ 

The Allies never recovered the time lost in 
the early part of the season. Tho few vessels 
forming the Russian squadron succeeded, it is 
supposed, in reaching a part of the Amur where 
Bjwidbanks and land-batteries prevented Elliot’s 
squadron from following them ; and so far as 
regarded a real capture or conquest of a ship- 
of-war, no such -event occuiTcd. Much bitter 
commentary was made at homo on iliese barren 
proceedings. It was said that calm and 
philosophical leisure has distinguished our pro- 
ceedings' in all places and iimas, and under alt 
circumstances;^ that *at home and abro^, in 
our office and our ^ockyatds, in the Baltic and 
in tho Black Bea, under sun and frost, by sea. 


by ^ land, in the Tropics and Under tho Arctic 
Circle, it is always tho same ; when the occasion 
requires the utmost secrecy and dispatch, when 
half-a-dozen men at the most should toow ^hat is 
brewing, and when it is such a race between us 
and our nimble foe that twenty-four hours aro 
all-important, we proclaim our dire intent, marshal 
a solemn procession, march across the earth or 
sea with drums beating and colours flying, and 
then — are too late.* ' Like most smart writing, - 
tins exaggerates the truth ; but there is neverthe- 
less truth at the bottom of it ; for the war was 
characterised throughout by a want of promptness 
— the right operations being too ftequcntly 
])ostponc(l to a wrong time. It is also worthy 
of note that, while Russian officers, naval and 
military, arc to a large extent familiar with tho 
English as well as tlic French languages, the 
British fleets in tho Facific do not appear to 
have possessed one officer who could read or 
speak Russian. 

Cniising over the North Pacific, Admirals 
Bruce and Stirling had inucli reason to regret . 
that England ])ossessos no naval station on tho 
west coast of America, north of Vancouver. 
Many thoughtful men have urge<l that, as England 
possesses tlio American scaboaitl of tbc Pacific 
from lat. 41)^ to 56^, a road of 1300 miles would 
connect that coast with Lake Superior, whence 
there is water-communication through British 
America to tho mouth of the St Lawrence, and 
onward nearly in a direct line to England. Fur 
want of some such station, the Pacific squadron 
is obliged to sail so far south as San Francisco 
or the Sandwich Islands to rendezvous, and is 
then ill danger of losing its sailors by desertion in 
those tempting regions. It seems indeed .singular, 
that at a time wlicii the Russians held five naval 
stations in the Pacific — at Sitka, P6trdpaulovsk, 
Okhotsk, Aian, and the mouth of the Amur — 
where their ships could be repaired* or refitted 
by their own workmen, England liad not one of 
similar character, but had to send her ships home, 
or to some distant j)ort, for repair. It is probably 
not too much to assert, that if the bi*oad bolt of 
North America now under notice had belonged 
to the United States, instead of being under the 
stagnant control of tlic Colonial Oflice or the 
Hudson’s Bjiy Company, the Pacific coast wouhi 
teem- with an active population, busily employed 
in convenient harbours, and deyelo])ing the mineral 
and vegetable resources of the interior. Limiting 
attention, however, to tlie more immediato subject 
of the war, there can bo little doubt that the 
Russian squadron might have been capture<l if 
Admiral Bruce had found facilities for wintering, 
or at least rendezvousing, in those latitudes. 

Tho naval operations in the Nortli, as this 
Chapter has shewn, were attended with as few 
successful results in 1855 as- in 1854. The paral- 
lelism was borne out. True, Russia was prevented 
ftom sending her fleets into the open ocean, or to 
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any seaa where they might ravage the coasts of 
the Allies, or to any ports where they might have 
compelled the Allies to raise the blockade; bul^ 
on the.other hand, those fleets so successftiUy took 
shelter bdbind stone-forts, and so vigilantly baffled 


the pursuer^ thkt they nearly all retnamed intact; 
while no large* finrtress, with the exception of 
Bomarsnnd and Sveaborg, suffered any consider- 
able damage daring two years’ operations of two 
enormous fleets. 
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T?!irial-i»lnce of llic English and French killed at P^troiiaulovsk in September 18.''4. 







CHAPTER Xiy. 


A SECOND WINTER IN THE CRIMEA. 


iP fortuno of wai' rendered 

\y iiccessary a second winter cn- 

campment of the Allied armies 
ill the Crimea. Whatever may 
^ been the paucity of great 

victories on their part, or the 
financial and nuiterial exhaustion 
Russians ; whatever 
the fluctuations between success and 
failure in the diplomatic attempts to 
arrive at a satisfactory peace — the approacli of 
winter 1855-6 found the c/ar ajjparently as little 
willing as ever to acknowledge himself beaten, or 
to lessen the stubborn resiAstanco oilbred to the 
attacks of the Allies. No oflicers fought better 
th.an those who lc<l in his annioAS ; no soldiers 
rushed upon death with more blind devotion, 
however little tliis devotion m.ny have been accom- 
panied by true military (pialitios, tliaii lliosc who 
served him ; and these characteri.stics were dis- 
jdayed with full as much ellicieiicy at the i)criod 
now under notice as at any earlier date in the 
war. How the czfir’s dominions were becoming 
desolated, and his sources of w'caltli drained, the 
Western Powers were not fully to know until a 
biter period. 


THE ALLIES IN SEBASTOPOL. 

Wlien, oirtlie morning of the J)th of September, 
tlio Allied commanders found that Prince Gort- 
chakoff* and the Russian garrison, together with 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants, had crossed 
from the south to the north side of Sehastt»pol 
Harbour,* they saw that a decided lino of policy 
was immediately necessary. It became their duty 
to ascertain whether any explo.sivo mines had 
been purposely L'lid by the Russians ; to occupy 
the town and the Karabclnai'a suburb with troop.s ; 
to ward off pilferers an<l cam^followcrs ; to guard 
against a Russian cannonading from the northern 
heights ; to prepare an inventory of all the stores 
and other property captured ; and to take measures, 
subject to orders from London and Paris, for the 
destruction of the docks and defeuce-w'orks. 

The appearanco of the devoted city at the time 

* Chapter XI., p. 431. 


wlioii the conquerors entered it, and indeed long 
after, was fearfully wild. Destructive forces had 
been raging with a violence never before equalled 
perhaps in the history of sieges ; and the whole 
internal area, from the Malakotf in the cast to 
Port QnaraTitiiie in the w'CASt, from Fort Nicholas 
in the north to the Plagstjiff Battery in the south, 
was one vast disordered heap of ci*umblod earth- 
works, splintered and Ashattered masonry, ball- 
l>icrced buildings and houses, torn-up streets and 
road.s, scorched timbers, overturned cannon, broken 
niUAsketA**, balls and shells fired into the town by 
the besiegers?, unused balls and shells intended to 
have been fired from the town by the defenders, 
gabioiis and sand-bags with which the cartli- 
W'orks had been hastily formed, and shattere?! 
vehicles. With unspeakable astonishment did the 
Knglish and French oflicci’S tliread their way' 
through the barely discernible streets. In reference 
to the si)aoo more immediately contiguous to the 
sic'gc-works, an C 3 'c-AvitncASs said: ‘The ground in 
parts is literally' paved with sliot sunk in the 
earth, above whicli their u'pj^er surface scarcely 
rises ; tlicrc arc ditches and trenches in which they 
lie as thick as apples in a basket; in some places 
numbers of them have been buried. You sec 
them of every size, from the huge 68-pounder 
down to the diminutive grape — jolly little fellowAS, 
of a pleasant ^'iiious aj^pcllation, hut very nasty 
to run against as they are passing through the 
air. As to the fragments of shell, you might 
macadamise roads with them — j Jigged rusty bits 
of iron, infinitely various in size and form ; ono 
thinks, as one looks at them, how many a stout 
and gallant fellow received his quietus from some 
of them before they fell to the ground after their 
diverging upward flight. Then you come upon 
ill-treated cannon — trunnionlcss some, othem witli 
muzzles knocked off, some hurst into two or three 
pieces, and others bearing indentations as from 
the hammer of a Cyclops. You walk up int»i the 
Redan — into tho ^lalakoff, if the French sentries 
object not — and you marvel at the huge dimensions 
of those famous works, and feel more surprised 
at their having ever become ours than at their 
having so long resisted ^ tho utmost efforts of 
Hnglish and French — such a medley of enormous 
earthworks, huge lumps of stone, heaps upon 
heaps of shot, and broken shell, and damaged 
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number, of 3830. cannon, 128 braas and the rest 
iron ; t]^e commission proposed 'to .preS0nt two 
of the fin^t brass guns to General della Marmora, 
as a memento of good-will to wards the Sardinians, 
and to divide the remainder, equally between the 
English and the French. Considered as a ques- 
tion of money- value, however, it was decided tliat 
the three nations should receive booty according 
to the number of men employed. This number, 
on the 8th of September, had been 120,705 
French, and 63,715 Anglo-Sardiiiians. As to the 
poor Turks, they appear here, as on many other 
occasions during iho war, to have been almost 
wholly forgotten, except by having ])rescnted to 
thorn two brass guns which had been Turkish 
field-pieces. The inventory included a vast quan- 
tity of moitiriel used in oflensivo and defensive 
warfare, in engineei*ing, and in suppl 3 ing the daily 
wauls of a garrison;^ Half a million shot and 
slicil, nearly as many ball-cartridges, half a iiiillioii 
pounds of gunpowder, and nearly four thousand 
cannon, she^ye^l how enormous were the defensive 
resources of Gortchakoff at the time wlicn he 
resolved on abandoning the city. A large quantity 
of black bread, unpalatable to Ei»glLsii and French 
troops, but familiar to Slavonic an<l Asiatic races, 
was sent to feed the- Tatar inhabitants of Enpatoria, 
who were only saved from utter starvation b}' 
supplies from the Allies. 'J’lie few ol)jects of fine 
art found, not injured by balls and bullets, were 
placed at the disjiosal of the commandei*s. In 
valuing tlie cannon they were taken by weight 
as mere metal — 2f, 500. per Ivilogrammc for brass 
guns, and lOc, per kilogramme for iron (about 
J id. per lb. and Jd. i)er lb. res]ieetively). All 
articles in duplicate, and all of which the value 
could be correctly'' determined, were shared 
equally between the Allies. Largo quantities 
of clothing, accidentally discovered in a store, 
Avere added in a supplcmontary list. As Avood 
AViis especially valuable fiU' fuel, tho eastern half 
of tho city AA^as given up to the English, and 
tho Avestern to tho French, in respect to the 
AYood and other materials obtained by destroying 
houses tand buildings ; but many a shot was 


lloiind'Shot. 407,314; bIicU, lOl.T'i.A; canlstrr-cafsrfi, 24,080; 
gunpowder, 523,000 11)». ; bnU-cartridgfs for inusketa and carbines, 

470.000 in good condition, and 160,000 damaged; wagons, 80; 
yawls, C ; logs of lignmn vitte^ 600 ; anchors of imrt-moorings, 400 ; 
anchors of different sizes, 00 ; grnpplings and small anchors, 60 ; 
chains fbr anchors, -200 yards ; old copper for sheathing, 104,000 lbs, ; 
old ropes, 100,000 lbs. ; water-casks, 300 ; new ropes of different 
sizes, 50,000 lbs.; pulleys, 400; spars, 40; tools, 800; bar- iron 
and steel, 1,460,000 lbs. ; Iron-wire, 400 lbs. ; iron-checks, 820 lbs. ; 
sheet-iron, 16,000 lbs.; tin-plate, 11,000 lbs.; red copper, 120,000 lbs.; 
nails, 0000 lbs.; flr-wood, a largo quantity; pitch and tar, 200 
barrels; barrels of paint, 150; small boilers, weighing 6000 lbs. ; 
the remains of a steam engine of 220 horse-power, taken out of a 
steamer burned by the Russians ; larg# «opi»er-boUer8 (weighing 

100.000 lba.j, 8 ; old copper, 100.000 lbs. ; copper-screws, 10.000 lbs.; 
old iron, 100,000 lbs. ; large bells, G ; small bells, 10 ; hospital- beds, 
360; Iron forges, in great numbers; main-tackles, 12; coal. 


mnirblo a^tues, two sphloxcsi a large basso-rillevo ; l>iMnl^ JJO 
tons; flour, 150 ; barley, 0 ; buckwheat, 117 ; oats, 18 ; millet, 64 ; 
ASheat, 20; liease, I|; saiMneat, .60 ; wheat In tho granaries, 500 
quarto^ Ao. ' 


received from iho noiihem batteries daring this 
process of demolition. 

Lamentable as sudi destruction would havo 
been under circumstances less stringent tlian those 
of stem war, it was destined to bo candied still 
further by the blowing up of tho splendid docks 
on which tho Czar Nicholas had expended such 
immense sums. This Avas an imperative duty ; 
sinco the ])owcr of Russia to maintain a threat- 
ening attitude over Turkey had been based in 
considerable degree on the facilities afforded by 
Sebastopol for building, rejiairing, and harbouring 
ships-of-Avar. Tho forts and tlio docks became 
equally objects of attention on the part of tho 
Allies, It was found that Gortchakoff, in evacuat- 
ing tho south side, had not had time to destroy 
so many of tho foris as ho had intended. Fort 
Paul was blown to atoms ; Fort Alexander AA’’as 
A’^cry much damaged ; but Forts Quarantine and 
Nicholas had been little injured. As for tho 
fleet, it Avas gone; more than fifty vcssols-of-war, 
including oightooii sail-of-thc-liiie, lay sunken at 
the bottom of the splendid harbour, with their 
mast-heads jutting above tho Avater — a memento of 
the cxtraordiiiaiy tactics adopte<I tho Kussiaus. 

To destroy the docks Avas a work of immense 
diflicult 3 % so strongly and pcrfcctlj’^ had they been 
constructed. This fine specimen of h^'draulic 
engineering — comprising three inner docks, a 
basin, two outer docks, and a lock, Avith the 'steam- 
machinery for lilling them with water — bojd been 
left uninjured by tho Russians. Many English 
officers present Averc impressed with the appear- 
ance of these docks as surpassing any before seen, 
bespeaking tho skill and energy of the English- 
iiitau Avho had constnicted them, and* the lavish 
expenditure of the autocrat iiinlcr whose orders 
they had been constructed. It has already been 
noticed* that Mr Upton went to Russia as a 
kind of engineering adA'cnturcr, and succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of Nicholas. One authority 
states that the original plan for the Sebastopol 
docks Avas draAvn up by a French engineer, 
M. Riancourt ; that liis estimate of 6,000,000 
roubles startleil tho authorities; that Upton there- 
upon undertook the arduous enterprise ; that ho 
promised to complete it in five years, at a cost 
of 2,500,(KX) roubles ; but that the ultimalo cost 
in time was doubled, and in money quadrupled, 
lie began his labours in June 1832, and is 
said to have employed at one time a Avholc arni,y 
of military labourers, 30,000 in number ; avIio 
suffered dreadfully ff*om exposure to burning sun, 
glaring white rocks, and clouds of fine dust. 
The principal basin, 400 feet by 300, w’-as 30 feet 
above the level of the sea ; and as there Avcrc no 
tides to fill it, a necessity arose for constructing 
an aqueduct to bring water from the Tchernaya 
river, from a point fiir above the Inkermaiiii 
Valley. Even this supply being inadequate in hot 
weather, a pumping-engine Avas obtained from 

• Cliapter VI1.| p. 282. 
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Messn Mandslay’s in London, to raise water feom parties of the Royal. Artillery, the ISth^Regiinent, 
the harbour. It was originally designed to make and Iktterly of the 48th Regiment l^ese parties 
the dock-gates of timber; but the destructlTo return to their duty to-morrow after donstant and 
attacks of the tertdo namAs being feared, gates laborious work. The casualties have been but six, 
were ihaile of cast-iron frames covered with of which two only have been fatal, and oiie man of 
wrought-iron plates. Nino pair of enormous the 48th Regiment was lost by fbul air in a shajft; 
dock-gates were made on this plan, by Messm after several vain attempts by Major Nicholson, 
Rennie ; some of these, for admitting ships of other officers and men — ^themselves descending at 
] 20 guns into the largest docks, were G4 feet in great risk — ^the poor fellow's body was brought up, 

width, by 34 in height, ranking among the largest but life was gone The voltaic-batteiy, wo 

works ever constructed foy hydraulic j)urposes. must confess, did not always succeed; it seems to 

To dismantle by English and. French ingenuity, require great niccty'^in preparation; but in those 
that which the Uptons and Maudslays and Rennies cases in which 1 saw it succeed, the effect was 
had constructed, became a definite work in the hands perfect — ignition and its result, the shako of the 
of the new occupants of Sebastopol. Immediately ground, the heaving up of tho mass seemed to-be 
after tho evacuation of the town by tho Russians, instantaneous.’ The work was intrusted to Colonel 
sappers and minors began to sink deep shafts, in Lloyd, commanding tho Royal Engineers, under 
positions which would enable them, by the aid of whom wero Colonel Gordon and Major Nicholson, 
gunpowder and electric apparatus, to blow-up the Being desirous to test the value of voltaic sub- 
inasonry of the docks. The Russians, during marine blasting, Colonel Lloyd obtained from Sir 
several weeks, had tho mortification of witnessing, l^flmund Lyons the services of Mr Deane, diver and 
from their strongholds on the northern heights, submarine-engineer ; and strengthened by more 
the preparations for destroying those fine docks than 400 sappers and engineers, he gave the system 
in which the czar their master ha<l taken such a fair trial ; tlie result was only partially successful, 
pride. A mine Avould ho sunk, a charge of and Colonel Tjloyd cxjdoded most of tho mines by 
jiowder laid, an electric discharge made, and a means of fnscis. One i)air of dock-gates having 
])ortion of masonry blown up ; and thus the opera- been ordered to bo sent to England as trophies, 
lions continued bit by bit. On one occasion 8000 they were removed before the explosions, but at 
])ounds of powder were exploded at once ; huge the cost of a A^ast amount of labour and trouble, 
masses of granite were riven from tlioir bods in The English undertook tho demolition of tho three 
all directions, and hurled into tlie air ; but the sonthcni docks, and onc-balf of tho cast and west 
mines were so planned as to insure the disruption sides of the basin ; wliile the French undermined 
rather than the indiscriminate hurling of the and destroyed the rest. Tho English appear to 
stone. Gray smoko, an explosion, a dust-cloud, liavc been much more annoyed and hindered 
and down would fall masses avIucIi had perhaps than their Allies by tho flooding of their mines 
cost months of labour to set up. French and Avith Avater; but all difficulties Avero one by one 
English officers grouped themselves around, at surmounted, and the magnificent docks became 
safe distances, some provided Avith photographic a scene of ruin. 

apparatus to let the disruption paint its own The aciuoduct was fated to desolation, as AVell 
results ; and thus did one cxjdosion after another as the docks. This fine Avork, bringing Avater 
take place, until the Avork of ruin had been from a distance of twel\"C miles by an artificial 
sufficiently effected. channel, comprising tAvo tunnels, three aqueduct 

Gencml Codrington, in a dispatch dated the 2d bridges, and an ingenious combination of locks, 
of February, said: ^Thc destruction of tho docks of was constructed chiefly in 1832 and the two follow- 
Sebastopol is now completed ; the sides of the last ing years. Tho tunnel at inkermann, 900 feet 
dock Avere blown in yesterday morning, small parts long, 10 feet high, and sufficiently wide to admit 
of the Avail here and there only remaining. Thus a ' footpath on each side of the narrow water- 
tlie Avholc of the canal of entrance and north docks channel, was excavated in hard rock by gangs 
in charge of tlie French, the basin in pur mutual of labourers Avorking day and night, and relieving 
charge, and the south docks in English charge, arc each other every four hours ; it required sixteen 
separatobut shapeless masses of dirt; heavy broken months for its excavation, and was regarded at 
stones, split beams of timber, and shattered gates tho time as a marvel of engineering. The small 
protruding from the heap of confusion. Tho Labour stone-arches by Avhich the aqueduct crossed a 

of destruction has been difficult It is now part of Careenidg Bay gave it the appearance of 

a picture of destruction, desolation, and silence ; a Roman work. It was not necessary tp desth)y 
there lies against the quay the half-sunken hull of the Avholo of this aqueduct, but only tho works 
a vess'fl, and in the harbour beyond the only things of construction near the harbour. Another aquo- 
breaking the surface of the water are the lower duct, also made by Mr Upton, brought water from 

masts of sunken ships-of-war Amid great a spring three or /our miles distant to supply 

difficulties of cold and wet, very severe frost at one the groat reservoir and fountains at Sebastopol ; 
time and perpetually recurring pressure at another, it was mostly subterranean, and was nearly 
the work went steadily on ; and great praise is due obliterated during the progress of tho siege, 

to all those concerned — ^the Engineers and Sappers, Another scene of disruption was the series* of 
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fortSL on tho southern shore of the harbour; or 
such^of them as had been left intact , bj the 
Russians, If Sebastopol were fated to disappear 
as a stronghold and arsenal menacing to Turkey, 
it became necessary to raze tho fortifications 
defending it. This, it is true, could not at that 
time be effected by the Allies on the northern 
side of the harbour; but the southern, being in 
their hands, could be treated as they deemed best. 
Early in February, Fort Nicholas, at tho junction 
between the Inner and Outer Harbours, was 
blown up, by tho explosion of 120,000 pounds of 
powder; a quantity equal to double this amount 
was found by tho French under tlie fort, stored 
there by tho Russians cither for #hc use of tho 
batteries, or with an unfulfilled intention to demo- 
lish tlio fort. When this destruction, which the 
enemy in their burned departure had not been 
able to accomplish, was cffcctcil by the besiegers, 
Fort Alexander, guarding the month of the Outer 
Harbour, was similarly destroyed. 

Thus notliing but fragments remained to tell of 
the docks and forts of proud Sebastopol. 

THE OPPONENT ARxUlES OUTSIDE 
S E B A S T O P O lu. 

Seldom, in any former wars, had two great armies 
been more singularly situated relatively to eacli 
other, than those of Russia and tho Allies during 
the winter montlis now under notiee. Between 
300,000 and 400,000 armed men were confronted iu 
two opposing bodies, ready, if not eager, to attack ; 
and yet no battle took place — scarcely even di<i 
swords meet, bayonets thrust, or muskets fire ; 
for the few lives lost and wounds received were 
attributable to isolated and unsystematic artil- 
lery-firing. ' Tho provisioning of those enormous 
masses was, perhaps, as costly a duty as tho annals 
of warfare ever presented ; seeing that the scene of 
struggle, tho field of operation, had become almost 
denuded of every car of corn and head of cattle. 
The 'czar was enforced to send sustenance to his 
troops from the mainland of Russia, at a frightful 
sacrifice of draught-animals; while tlxo Allies, 
receiving , their commissariat suxiplies oversea, 
either incurred vast charges for transport, or paid 
exorbitant prices to speculative dealers near at 
hand. 

It will be convenient to touch briefly on the 
condition and ■ proceedings of the czar’s forces, 
before tracing the winter operations of the Allies 
in and hear Sebastopol. 

Of the actual strength of tho Russian armies, 
little was at the time known to the Allies; 
whereas the state of tho Allied camps, as 
appeared ftona subsequent evidence, was through- 
out the war ihinu^y reported to the czar's 
generals— shewing that, whether from want of 
will or want of power, the Allies did not em- 
ploy espionage so successfhlly as their opponent. 
Qireek traders penetrate into every part of tlie 


regions around the Black Sea ; and the strong 
sympathy existing, throughout the war, between 
the Greeks and Gie Russians, led the former to 
act willingly as spies in tho service of the latter. 
Tho Armenian traders, too, had a loaning* rather 
towards the Russ than the Moslem, although not 
strongly attached to cither. 

Four months before the fall of Sebastopol the 
czar had made one of those levies of troops wiiich, 
occuiTiiig frequently, were only too certain to 
exhaust tho resources of his empire. By an 
imperial ukase, dated he ordered a levy, 

to the extent of twelve men for every 1000 souls, 
throughout sevoiiteen governments in tho western 
half of the empire, such as Grodno, Volhynia, 
Minsk, etc. I’he levy was to be cfiectcd during 
.Tunc and July, .and the local authorities were to 
X>rovido money for regimental uniforms, at tho 
rate of ten roubles twenty koi)ecks silver per 
man. While tho numerical strength was sought 
to bo nnaintained by these levies, the Y>riostltood 
endeavoured to instil into the Russian soldiers a 
fanatical ardour rendering them fearless of death. 
Many proclamations and dispjitchcs, illustrating 
this sacerdotal j)olicy, have been noticed in former 
Chapters ; and, a few weeks before tlio fall of tho 
]>eleaguercd city. Prince Gortchakoff issued a 
manifesto shewing no falling oft* in this tendency.* 
Positive were the archiepiscopal assertions that 
ihc5 images of saints and the j)icturc8 of Holy 
Virgins would lead the Russians to victory, tho 
devoted soldiery were hewn down in tens of 
lliousands, w'itli little of victory to encourage their 
heroism. The Allied generals learned that tho 
Russians had buried 90,000 men iu aiitl near 
Sebastopol in twelve months ; that 100,000 more 
bad died iu the (h-imea of cold, disease, starvation, 
or causes other than wounds received in battle; 
and that deaths from similar causes in the pro- 
vinces immediately contiguous to the Crimea 
swelled the number to a quainter of a million — 
irrcsj^cctive of tlioso wlio fell in other parts of 
the field of warfare. 

After tho fall of Sebastopol, it was natural that 
tlie Russian authorities should seek to impart to 

• * Tn tho lime or the oarliQ.nt •wars of the Ru'^siaiis, tho nrchpriciita 
and other occlesiaatlctt of the Orthodox Church their benedic- 
tions to the troop« were armed for the defence of Ojc country. 
'J'his benediction, which called for the presence of the sacred 
in tho midst of our regiments, was the source of alL our auccciwes 
against the enemy of the country. T)?us the sacred and miraculous 
imago of the Holy Virgin, tho Mother of God, from Smolensko, 
gare by its presence in the army a series of victories to our amis, 
and led our soldiers from Moscow to Paris. Now that all our 
countrymen pray with fervour fur us, his Eminence the Mctropolituu 
rhilarctc of Klcff, after the example of ancient times, has just 
blessed the troops confided to my command, by taking from the 
catacombs of Kieff tho sacred and miraculous image, which repre- 
sents the ascension of the Mother of God, our celestial intercessor, 
and which in bygone times was conferred by tho kfotber of God 
on that temple as a pledge of the eternal proteetion which is granted 
to Orthodox Russia. By a portioular disposition of God, the arrival 
of the sacred image took place aunultancously with that of his High 
Eminence Innocenti, Archbishop of Kherson and Tnuridn, whom 
the dangers of war have not prevented from visiting his floek. 
and giving his benedioUon to the troops who defend Sebastopol 
with 80 much heroism. On the 8 th of this month, his Eminence, 
in the besieged city, while the enemy** cannon were roaring, blessed 
the tro<m* of ike ^rrlson and of the forts; be blessed them with 
the sacred image of St Mitophan, and in eloquent words promtoed 
them enec esa c a and viotory.* 
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tliat groat event a colour favourable to themaelvjes 
and their cause. The Nord^ a newspaper in 
Russian interests published at Brussel^ asserted 
that the grand move of the 9th of September was 
more advantageous to the c'/ar than to his cnemi^ ; 
that the defence of the city, further protracted, 
would probably have led to the anniliilation of 
the Russian army cooped up witliin its limits, 
whenever the day of capture should come ; but 
that, by abandoning the south side of the town, 
Gortchakbif saved his army, and thereby cheated 
the Allies of their coveted prey. It was claimed 
for the prince that the evacuation was part of 
a preconceived plan, not suddenly forced upon 
him by the exigencies of his i)osition — that ‘ the 
throwing of the bridge over the harbour, the 
activity displayed in fortifying the north side, the 
conveyance thither of Ji portion of the materiel^ 
and the promptitude and order with which the 
transit was made on the final dreadful night, 
prove that the plan had long been prepared and 
matured/ Furthermore, it wjis asscrte<l that, by 
transferring all his forces to the north side of the 
harbour, tlio prince was enabled to draw an 
irresistible cordon between the invaders and tbo 
interior of the Crimea, and to increase both the 
mobility and the power of his own army. 
Whatever small fragments of truth there may be 
in this reasoning,^ the document is evidently an 
attempt to make tlie best of a misfortune; for 
that the fall of Sel.>astopol was regarded as a 
great blow, a wound to the national honour, 
throughout the em])ire, is beyond all doubt. After 
the utter annihilation of the Black Sea fleet, 
chiefly through the strategy of Mcnchikolf and 
(lortcliakofl*, many of the seamen w^eve transfcrre<l 
to a flotilla maintained by the c/.au in tlig 
Caspian, under Vice-admiral Vasiliett* ; these men 
never cesiscd to direct their tlu»ughls towards 
Sebastopol ; they erected a monument to the 
memory of the three admirals who had fallen 
tlicre — Nachimoli; KorniloflJ and Tstomine ; and 
when they heard tljat the southern half of the 
great stronghold had been abandoned, the news 
made a deep and painful impression upon them. 

In an ‘order of the day,* addressed on the llth 
of September to the ai-my of Sebastopol, tbo 
czar s£>oko in terms very little exaggerated of 
the exertions of the garrison for it is impos- 
sible to withhold admiration of the indomitable 
pcrsevcraTicc with which the place was held. 
Frenzied with fanaticism, and biottaliscd with 

• * The defence of SehoRtopol, nehich has lasted so lonip, and 
which is pei-hapB unexampled In military annals, has drawn upon 
it the attention not only of Uussta but of all Europe, From iU tery 
commenoement it placed its defenders in the same rank as the most 
illuftriotts heroes of our country. 

In the course of eleven months, the garrison of Sebastopol baa 
disputed with a powerful enemy every Ineh of ground of the country 
wlueh aurroahos the town, and each of its enterpriaea has been 
distinguished by the most brilliant bravery. The obstinate bom- 
liardmont, four bines renewed, and the Arc of which has been JusUy 
styled **infQmalt‘* shook the walls of our fortifications, but could 
not shake or diminish the zeal and persogcrance of their defienders. 
They beat the enemy or died with indomitable courage, with a 
self-denial worthy of the soldiers of Christ, without a thought of 
surrendering. 

BegretUng from my heart the lose of eo many generona warriors, 


drink, the soldiery m^y. occasionally have been ; 
blit they bravely bore cold, lioat, hunge^ and 
fatigue, and yielded not an inch of the defences 
without flighting for it,. If Alexander, in liis 
‘ order of the day,' somewhat undervalued the 
victory of the besiegers, by declaring that Oortcha- 
koiF gave up to them ‘ only blood-stained ruins,* 
he may, perhaps, bo forgiven : manifestoes to the 
.soldiery, whether Russian or French, will seldom 
bear very close criticism. The passionate mixture 
of religion with political and warlike affiiirs, so 
remarkable in Russia, v/as strongly shewn in a 
rescript addressed hy the e/ar on the 20th of 
September, to the military governor of Moscow. 
Bidding Counf^Zakrowsky thank the inhabitants 
of the ancient capital for their enthusiastic rcco))- 
tion of him, and advei-ting to the tragic events 
at Sebastopol, the Czar Alexander added : ‘ 1 
accept past and present events as the impenetrable 
decrees of Providence, which has given a year of 
sad trials to Russia. But Russia has supported 
still greater trials ; and the Lord, in His great 
mercy, Mias always given her His tacit support. 
Let us, therefore, now also place our trust in 
Him. He will defend Orthodox Russia, who has 
taken up arms for a just cause — for the cause of 
Christianity. It is a great satisfaction for mo to 
sec the unceasing proofs which all men are giving 
in their readiness to sacrifice their property, their 
families, and even the last drop of their blood, for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the empire 
and for the national honour. It is in the manifes- 
tation of these sontimente of the nation and iii 
tlicsc tacts that 1 derive strength and consolation ; 
and uniting myself inseparably with my heart to 
my heroic and faithful people, I repeat, putting 
my trust in the help and grace of the Almighty, 
the words of the Emperor Alexander I., “ Where 
right there is God also/*'^ It is impossible to 
avoid seeing that such language, whether regarded 
as springing from religion or from fanaticism, 
must make a deep impression on the minds of 
thoso to whom it is addressed — provided there 
be any considerable amount of sincerity in him 
who utters it ; and that the czai's have had a 
deep faith in the privileges and favours vouchsafed 
to ‘ Holy Russia,* ‘ Orthodox Russia,’ there is no 
reason to doubt. 

During several weeks after the great event at 
Sebastopol, the armies on both sides were in 
doubt concerning the plans of the czar and his 
generals; whether, or not the Russians would 

who offered their lives as a sacrifloe to their country, and submitting 
with resignation to tho will of the Most High, whom it has not 
pleased to crown their acts with oomplato anccess, 1 feci it a 
sacred duty, on this occasion, to express in my name, as well as 
In that of aU Russia, to the brave garrison, of Sebastopol the 
warmest gratitude for its Indefstigable labours^ for the blood it bus 
shed in tho defence, for nearly a year, of those fortificaUons which 
it erected in a few days. 

But there are impoeslbllities even for heroes. On the 8th of this 
month, after six detpefnie asteults, which wore repulsed, the 
enemy succeeded in getting possession of the important Komiloff 
Bastion [Malakoff] ; and the commnnder-in-cblef of the army in 
the Crimea, detlroua of sparing the precious blood of his com- 
panions, whcL linger tko oiroumstances, ' would only have shed 
It uaeleoaly, deoided npim passing over to the north side of tho 
forttesa.' 

• 
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evacuate the Crimea altogether. This question 
was set at rest by an order of the day published 
by Qortchakoff on the 15th of October; in which 
lie stated that' the c/ar had graciously left to him 
the decision of this great problem, based on all the 
, circumstances of his position ; and that, in the 
exoroiBO of the tinist thus reposed in him, he 
resolved to maintain a defensive attitiulo in the 
Crimea. ‘ His Imperial Majesty our Father,’ said 
lie to his troops, ‘is jiorsuaded tliat the army, 
after having acquired freedom of operation in 
the field, will continue by all possible efforts to 
defend the soil of holy Russia against the invasion 

of the enemy Valiant warriors ! you know 

what our duty is. Wo will not volniilanly abandon 
' this region, in which St Vladimir received the 
; Nvater of grace, after having been converted to tho 
Oliristianity we adore.’ This resolution taken, it 
became necessary to provide rein forcci non ts, to 
I fill up the gaps made by war, disease, and priva- 
I tion ; and hence another levy. By a ukjisc, dated 
i October 3d (15th), a general levy of the wliole 
I empire, with the exception of six governments or 
j provinces already nearly exhausted, was ordered: 

' every province to send ten armed men out of 1000 
I souls ; and Jews as well as Ohristiuns being 
I included in the levy — a departure fi’oiii the system 
I followed in previous levies. To <*ncourage tlio ! 
i tiDops sent to the Crimea, aipl ste('l fliciu tfi the 
I oiidurance of privation and suftcring, the czar 
, Alexander paid them a visit in November. He 
j entered Baktclieserai on the 0th, aceomjianicd by 
his bi'otliers Nicholas and Michael, and Duke 
(ieor<^o of Mecklenburg, and was received M'itli all 
I possible military, cific, and sacerdotal lionours. 

I The clergy presented him with the cross and holy- 
j water ; the citizens presented bread and salt ; tho 
I chief of the Crim Tatars, and the rabbi of tho 
Karaite Jews, came to shew him allegiance; and 
tlio staff of Prince Gortcliakoff’s army gave him 
a military reception. Reviews, baiuiuets, toastiiigs, 
and illuminations followed. On the next clay the 
; illustrious visitors advanced to the heights on the 
north of yebastopol, inspected tlio troops, and 
looked long and earnestly at the spot which had 
for thirteen months been tho theatre of such 
extraordinary events. On the 11th tho czar visited 
Sind inspected the trooiis encamped on the Upper 
Helbek ; and oil tho 12th those on the Katcha; 
after which he walked through the fearfully 
! crowded hospitals'at Baktclieserai, conversing with 
j many of tho wounded officci'S and men ; and on 
I the 13th, ordering silver medals for all tliosc 
j who had fought and defended at Scbasto]»ol, he 
departed fVom Simferopol, on the retuni-journcy 
i to the nortli. At tho same time he left an order 
i of the day, to be road by tho officers to their 
I men, warmly thanking all for their devotion to his 
service, and announcing the institution of a silver 
medal, to be worn at the button-hole with the 
ribbon of St George. Setting aside national pro- ■ 
fcrenccs and prejudices, their antagonists could not 
! with justice deny that the defenders of Sebastopol 

I Sr 


had worthily earned from theil* sovereign such 
honour «ns a medal or a ribbon could confer. 

Early in the year 1856, Prince Gortchakoff 
resigned tlio command of the * aimy qf the 
south.* Succeeding Mciichikoff in March of tho 
preceding year, ho had during ten months been 
engaged in the arduous duties of defending 
Sebastopol, or occupying the noitheni heights. In 
reference to any operations In the open field, he 
had met with as little success as bis predecessor; 
and toiicliing tho heroic defence of Sebastopol, 
it may be probable that the defenders owed more 
to ilieir engineer Todtleben than to their coin- 
mander (lortchakolf; but .still the jirinco’s name 
will wortliily })c connected with the history of 
one of the most gallant struggles on record. At 
Ode.ssa, Gortchakoff liaiulcd over tho command of 
tlic Crimean army to General LUders ; he himself 
returned to St Petersburg, was received with 
Jionours by the czar and liis court, and shortly 
.afterwards entered on the important military 
command f>f Pol.and. It i.s useless to inquire • 
wlielhcr Prince Paskcvitcli, whoso service in tho 
czar’s armies commenced so far hack as 
would have had greater success than tho other 
two Muscovite princes in the war of 1853-6 ; his 
licalth w.as too far broken to enable him kny 
longer to head armies, and ho died about the 
pcriotl now undci* notiijc; but it is at anyratc note- 
worthy that neither Menchikoff nor Gortchakott’ 
won a battle in the open field throughout the 
w.ar: if they met with success, it bore relation 
to the defence of batteries and forts. About the 
dale when LUders entered on the command of 
the (.■rimean armies, at the cud of .Tanuary, tho 
Russian troops are sujijwscd to have numbered 
about 120,000 men, at Simferopol, Eupaturia, tho 
Belhok, the Mackenzie heights, tho Tiizla, the 
Bulganak, and the steppes near Pcrckop and 
llic Putriii Sea ; besides tliose more immediately 
occupying the northnrii heights at Sebastopol. 

Having thus glanced at the condition and pro- 
ceedings of the czar’s generals, at and soon after 
the evacuation of tlic besieged city, it will now 
be neces.sary to trace the winter operations of tho 
Allies. 

And first, for the means of communication — the 
roads and railways. This war was remarkable, 
beyond any that preceded it, for the application 
of civil engineering to military purposes. Tho | 
muddy tr.acks between Balaklava and Sebastopol | 
liave already beem described, as well as the attempt ! 
to overcome that obstacle by the construction of I 
a railway. When, in August 1855, tho fall of j 
Sebastopol was yet doubtful, the Allied com- | 
mauders began to look forward to a second 
wintering on the plateau^ as a probability ; and 
they deemed it a part of their duty, aided by 
supplies and reinforcements from home, to improve 
the hutting and thq intercomnmnic.ations of the 
respootivo camps. TKo English, Sardinians, and 
Turks, with tho various Transport Corps, Army 
Works Corps, and other civilians employed in the 
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service of the army^ numbered not much loss than 

100.000 men ; and as the whole of these looked to 
Balaklava as their only port — Kamiesch being 
appropriated to the French — ^it became necessary 
to place that town and harbour under good 
organisation, and to form efficient communications 
thence to the camp. Colonel M'Murdo continued 
to employ the Land Transport Corps in carrying 
provisions and stores from the harbour to the 
camp ; but it became desirable for Mr Doync, who 
went out as superintendent of the Army Works 
Corps, to employ a large foi-co of his men in 
making and repairing roads — a labour which the 
soldiers had before shewn themselves ill fitted to 
perform, oven if their numbers had been greater. 
Invalusiblo as the railway had become, it was 
inadequate to the conveyance of the immense 
bulk and weight of supplies required day by day 
in the army ; and hence it W’as necessary to do 
that which, if done in the early winter of 18«'54, 
would have saved so many valuable lives — con- 

, struct a new ro.ad from Dalaklava to the camp. 
No engineering could cliango the character of the 
mud on the i)latcau and the plain, tho ^ Sebastopol 
paste’ so adhesive after rain. The officers and 
civilians, narrating tho events of the camp, sought 
industriously for language in which to describe tin’s 
most unwelcome compost. One of them wrote: 
‘ Tho paste has a great affection for straws, with 
which it succeeds iu working itself up into a kind 
of gigantic brick, somewhat underdone, in which 
condition it threatens to ' build your legs into the 
ground if you stand long enough iu cue place to 
give it a chance; it mightily affects horsesliocs jiLso, 
and sucks them off’ with a loud smack of relish. 
Literally and truly it is like glue half boiled, 
and sproail over tho surface of the earth to a great 
depth.’ Road-makers, however, could and cli<l 
harden certain porti<ni.s sufficient to make a way 
practicable for commissariat and artillery wagons. 
The British commander, wanting on tho 20th 
of September, said iu his dispatch : ‘ The troops 
have been employed daily, to tho number of 95U0 
men, in making the roa<l from Balaklava to tho 
camp ; and a.s, after a few hours of rain, the w'holo 
distance is converted into a mass of deep mud, llio 
work tliat has to be performed, from tliis reason as 
well as tho great distance that the stones have to 
be tran 82 >orted, renders it one of great labour and 
difficulty,’ By the end of October, much excellent 
new road was constructed, including brancli-roads 
to the several divisiou-eamps. The French at the 
same time cousti*ucted a road across the valley 
which connects the Fedukhino heights with tho 
main i*oad to Kamiesch, thereby increasing the 
facilities of access to those important heights ; and 
they also improved the. old Tatar roads around 
Baida4r,'^choi*gouna, and Tchouliou. Tho English, 
plunged into disaster by the want of roads in the 
winter 18£Wl-5, employed m tho winter 1865-6 
soldiers and Army Works Corps to the number of 

10.000 in all, in making a road so excellent that 
. it remains as a memento of British occupation, 


having received 40,000 tons of l^rd limestone as 
^metalling’ in a length of thriM and a half miles; 
while the FrencL, in the one winter as w'^ell as 
tho other, constructed roads just sufficient for the 
military wants of tho period, w:ithout any waste 
of power. The English soldiers required tho 
aid of non-military workmen; the French and 
Sardinian soldiers were their own workmen 
and labourera. These differences arose from tho 
different habitudes and training. of the respective 
soldiers, as well as from differences in tho govern- 
ment departments, 

Tho road-irni)rovements did not in any degree 
relax the exertions of those who sought to give tho 
greatest possible efficiency to the railway. Tho 
^ navvies’ originally sent out to finish and manage 
tho railway from Balaklava up to the plateau, left 
when their work was ended ; but Mr Beatty, and 
a few officials and overseers, remained at tho 
request of the commander-in-chief. Messrs Peto, 
Brassey, and Betts, tjikiiig up tho subject during 
tho terrible exigencies of the previous winter, had 
formed tho railway, worked it during tho spring 
and summer, and erected lime-kilns, wharfs, store- 
houses, wash-houses, and other useful buildings : 
they ended their contract and withdrew their 
corps in August — llio labours after that date being 
undertaken by tho newly organised Army Works 
Corps. The railway was at first made quickly 
rather than substantially; but by draining and 
ballasting it was brought into excellent order; 
ainl a new supply of tnicks, sent out from England, 
and of liorsos to draw them greatly increased tho 
efficiency of the line. Mr Beatty, in the autumn, 
received instructions to form two new lines of rail- 
way, one to Kamiesch and ono to Tchorgouna — 
the labour for the first to bo supplied by the 
French, and that for the second by the Sardinians. 
The Tchorgouna lino, passing over the plain from 
Kadiko’i to tlio Woronzow Hoad, was likoly to be 
very valuable, tho saturated plain being almost 
impassable by other means in winter. It was 
a testimony paid to tho skill with which Mr 
Beatty laid out the original tramway, that when 
tlie engineers came to the new nietallc*! 

road from Balaklava to the camp, they could find 
nothing better tlian Mr Beatty’s route, so well 
were the gradients planned ; they therefore pro- 
ceeded to make their new road by the side of 
the railway, at tho samo time effectually draining 
both. Hitliei-to tho railway had been worked 
almost wholly by horses and ropes, but now 
locomotives began to bo rendered available, espe- 
cially on the Tchorgouna lino. By tho early spring 
of 1856, more than twenty miles of well-ballasted 
and drained railway was at work, fit for the 
transit of locomotives, and for tho conveyance of 
tho almost inconceivably large amount of stores 
required daily at the camp. 

The British army in the Crimea, for whose 
service these excellent roads and railways were 
mainly intended, amounted, soon after the fall of 
Sebastopol, to about 56,000 m^, of whom 4500 
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vrere invalided. It comprised fourteen regiments 
of cavalry, 5000 ; fifty-two battalions of infantry, 
33,000; Artill^ and Royal Engineers, 8500; 
Land Transport Corps, Army Works Corps, 
Medical Corps, Commissariat, &c., 0500. There 
was at the same time a calculation, that making 
a fair allowance for casualties during the winter — 
supposing no great battles occurred — ^theso 56,000 
might probably bo reduced to 49,000 by the 
spring; that England would easily bo able to 
send oiit 3000 more cavalry and 20,000 more 
infantry during the winter, raising the 40,000 to 

72.000 ; iind that the Turkish Contingent of 
20,000, with tho German, Swiss, and Italian 
Legions of 6000, w'ould raise tho Crimean military 
force in British pay, or commanded by British 
officers, to little short of 100,000 men, of whom 

85.000 would bo effective combatants. 

This army of about 60,000 available healthy 
British, with more than double that number of 
French, and the small contingent of Sardinians, 
were, as has been already imi)licd, engaged in 
scarcely any severe military duties during tJic 
winter, A few facts, noted month by month, will 
servo as a sufficient rcconl. 

During tlie throe weeks of September which 
followed the evacuation of the south side of 
f^ebastopol, the Russians were quietly but actively 
strengthening their fortifications on the north 
side, mtaking all the heiglits bristle witli cannon, 
and firing those cannon whenever an opportunity 
seemed to offer of working miscliiof uj)on the now 
occupants of the city. A deep arm of the sea 
intervened between the belligerents ; and as each 
party commanded this cstuar}", transit in Iioats 
was out of tho question. Tlic Allies planted a 
few guns so as to bear upon the northern heights ; 
but no disposition was cnf<ntaiiied to open a 
regular bombardment. The Frencli l)Cgau to 
make demonstrations towards Baidar and Ai todor ; 
and camp rumours arose concerning some sup- 
posed expedition into the interior of tlic Crimea ; 
but the securing of the cajilured city was regarded 
as tho first duty. On tho 2()th, the anniversary of 
tho battle of the Alma, there occurred a distrihii- 
tion of medals and clasps among the soldiers — 
with not a few adverse criticisms on (lie artistic 
merits of the modal, the bit of ribbon, and the 
resemblance of tho ‘ Alma’ and ‘ Balaklava ’ and 
^ Inkermann’ clasps to the labels on public-house 
wine-bottles; tho honour of tho decoration was, 
however, appreciated. The day was commemo- 
rated by many ‘ Alma dinners’ and much festivity 
in both camps. 

October commenced, and was marked by tho 
steady persistence of tho Russians in fortifying | 
their northern • heights. Immense trains of i 
Avagons and carts .could bo scon passing in 
various directions, followed by the formation of 
depots towards tho Belbek and further e^tward. 
The Allies could espy stores of provisions, of 
ammunition, and of coals, gradually accumulating 
at these depots ; and the hopes began to fade, that 


tho czar’s troops would abandon the placo by a 
retreat. ' Along the whole line firom the sea at 
the mouth of the harbour to the heights near tho 
Upper Belbek and Katcha tho two opponent 
forces suspiciously watched each other — neither 
shewing any disposition to retreat, and equally 
unwilling to make a bold attack. The extreme 
Fi*onch right was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Ozonbash, A'itodor, aud other places near tho 
extreme Russian left ; and neither could have 
advanced far without coming into instant collision 
Avith the other. The 180,000 or 200,000 soldiers 
ill tho Allied camps, although employed in part 
in making roads, building huts, and i)rcpariilg for 
winter, bad iicvcrtbeless too little to employ their 
time ; tho English were better paid than English 
soldiers usually arc ; and idleness aud money 
together led them into scenes of drunkenness 
which brought considerable scandal upon the 
army — although tho commander denied that the 
vice Avas so lu’cvalent as many civilians assorted 
it to bo. It Avas a great social blessing Avhen tho 
rost-ofliec money-order system was introduced at 
tho camp ; soldiers sent Jiome to their relations in 
the old country a j.>art of the nioncj’' which would 
otherAviso have been Avasted in drink at Kadikoi 
— a very ‘ Donnybrook * of suttlcrs’ booths and 
disorderly trailers. 

Tlio month of November Avitnessed another 
change in the command of tho British army in 
tho East — ^thc suhstitution of General Sir W. J. 
Codrington for Gcnei’al Sir .James Simpson. "When 
tho Iatt(‘r succeeded Lord Raglan in .Juno, he did 
so by Airtuc of seniority, not by selc(dion or by 
clioicc. It is understood that his declining health 
and energies rendered liim anxious to bo relieved 
from tlic onerous duty. There was, in truth, an 
unquestionable disadvantage attending tho abscncQ 
of a l)old and intrepid commander, at a time when 
tljc British Avere called upon to liold a Avorthy 
compaiiioiisliip Avith tlie more martially disposed 
French. Gen(‘ral Simj>son’s simplicity of manners 
and singleness of mind conciliated tho regard of 
all ; but all felt, as did ho liimself, that Crimean 
command at sucli a time required a stronger hand 
than liis own — that tho old Peninsular officer, AAdio 
had distinguished himself under Wellington forty- 
five years before, Avas not fitted in his declining 
age for tho stirring scenes at Sebastopol. Tho 
now commander, Sir W. J. Codrington, as though 
a total contrast had been necessary, was an officer 
who had seen no service until. ho entered the 
Crimea ; lie obtained tho highest command in 
fourteen months after ho fonght his first battle — 
a fact almost unprecedented in the history of 
European armies. This arose mainly from tbo 
sweeping manner in which death, illness, and 
retirement, had carried off generals long accus- 
tomed to scenes of warfare, Ilis father, Admiral 
Codrington, had tweaty-six years earlier s^sisted 
the Russians to destroy tho Turkish fleet at the 
battle of Navarino ; and now ho himself, at the 
ago of fifty, assumed tho command of an army 
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' employed in iissisting the Turks to defeat the 
Russians. Sir William had passed through all the 
regular grades in the Coldstream Guards, up to 
coloTK?! in 1846, without seeing a battle-field ; and 
received his rank of major-general in June 1854, 
when the British army was in Turkish waters. 
Under the usual course of routine, this promotion, 
severing his connection with regimental service, 
and ending his colonelcy of the Coldstreains, would 
have ]e<l to his return liomc; but wishing for 
active and honourable service, ho begged to bo 
allowed to remain with the army, to share its 
dangers and glories,* General Airey, commanding 
a brigade of the Liglit Division, was promoted 
while in the Bast to tlie office of qnartermaatcr- 
goncral ; and Codrington immediately stepped 
into liis place. It was by this singular luck — for 
luck it may almost be called — that Major-general 
Codrington obtained tlic command of one brigade 
in Sir George Brown’s Tjight Division ; ami this 
heroic brigade, comprising tlie 7th, 23d, 33d, and 
2d battalion of rillcs, covered its(*lf with gloiy, and 
won Ji good name for its brigadier, at Alma and at 
inkennann. When, at a later date, the veteran Sir 
George Brown retired, Codrington was appointed 
general of the whole Light Division ; and, as such, 
liis coirduct was somewhat sharply criticise*! in 
reference to the. unfortunate attack on the Redan 
on the 8th of Septernher, in wliicli his division was 
concerned, and in which Colonel Windham, tlie 
‘hero of the llodan,’ was left wilhoiit supports at 
a critical moment ; hut tlic duo apportionment of 
blame, in connection with that inauspicious affiiir, 
cannot be determined witlumt the aid of official 
documents not inu<le public. When, on the 
retirement of Simpson, Codrington obtained the 
command of the whole army, the appointment 
was popular with the troops ; for he hud shewn 
energy and intrepidity, and ha<l from the fii’st 
shared in all the good and ill fortune of his 
companioiis-in-arnis. 

The appointment of Sir William threw increased 
activity into the mechanism of the British forces, 
but did not greatly change the general character of 
the proceedings. There were still two vast armies, 
watching each other on op])osite heights, with a 
harbour and several valleys intervening. At one 
time it appeared as if Pelissier, advancing further 
and further among the defiles of the U pper Bclhck, 
intended to turn the extreme left of the Russians, 
and penetrate into the interior of the Crimea by 
Aitodor and Mangoup Kal6 ; but the plan, if enter- 
tained, died away. Certain it is that the armies 
longed for an advance against the enemy ; they did 
not' like the thought of settling down into winter- 
quarters without at least one more brilliant victoiy. 
Sometimes the camps were enlivened by rumours 
of a suspected attack by the Russians, a second 
battle of 'the Tchernaya ; hut the Allies were now 
stronger than ever, and such an attack did not 
seem at all probable. Then, again, speculations 
arose touching the possibility of the Russians main- 
taining their position during the winter, seeing 


liow frij^htfhl must be tlie ei^penditure of money 
and labour, and perhaps of in supplying them 
with food. No retreating movement* however, 
was observablo ; on tho contrary, an increase in 
the number of huts and tents becaiqie plainly 
perceptible, indicating an intention to winter on 
the northern heights. On tho loth of the month, 
tho Allied camps were thrown into disorder by 
a fearful explosion of a French magazine near 
inkermann, containing 30,000 kilogrammes of 
powder, 600,000 cartridges, 300 ohaiged shells, and 
other projectiles ; many pieces of ordnance, near 
at hand, were dc.stroycd ; and the ignited materials | 
from tho magazine, hurled to a distance, caused a 
violent conflagration in one of the English artillery 
depots. The French had thirty killed, including 
two officers, and several hundred wounded ; the 
English, loo, lost considerably. Indeed^ it is 
probable that more loss of life and limb followed 
this explosion than resulted from the belligerent 
operations of tho wliole month. 

When December arrived, the soldiciu in the 
British army could but contrast their position with 
that of tho preceding year. In the closing weeks 
of 1854, when Tnkcrmann and Balaklava had 
filled so many hospital-tents, and when inclement 
weather cominoiiccd, w^aiit of food, foriigc, huts, 
tents, clothing, fuel, medicines, roads, vehicles, and 
liorses, was ])rodiicing its tragic results ; men lay 
down in the mire to die of very despair; and no 
regimental commander couhi even guess how 
many of liis poor fellows could he available for 
active service oil tho morrow. But now, towards 
the close of 1855, almost every kind of supply was 
in abundance — in sonic cases lavish abundance ; 
and the army Avas in a stdte of health never 
excelled and rarely paralleled in foreign warfare ; 
the roused indignation of their countrymen had 
compelled the adoption of such changes in 
management, although at a cost in money almost 
unparalleled, as liad vastly improved the condition 
of the soldiery. Well fed and well clothed, they 
looked out for some active operations against the 
enemy. At one time during the mouth there 
appeared a probability that such field, for active 
exertion would bo offered ; for, on tho 8th, a body 
of 2000 to 3000 Russian infantry, and 400 to 500 
horse, descended from tho heights, and attacked 
the French near the villages of-Baga, Urkasta, 
and Savatka, in tho Baidar Valley.* General 
D’Autemarre’s division, on the Upper Tchernaya, 
had a semicircle of advanced outposts, at tho 
base of the wooded heights which separate that 
river from the Upper Belbck; and it w'as to 
capture these outposts that the attack was made. 
The three outposts were assaulted simultaneously, 
at daybreak ; and tho Fi*ciich officers commanding 
them were called upon to offer a sudden resistance 
to attacks suddenly made : they were fully equal 
to the duty ; insomuch that whein D’Autemarre 
sent General. Niel with two battalions and a 

* See Coloured Mop, < Portion of the Cnmea forntlns Chief S'.'at 
ofWarfore.* 
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squadron, this aid vrvts found to bo unneoded — the 
enemy had been repulsed, leaving in the bauds 
of the French- about 130 killed, Avouiided, and 
prisoners. . K the Russians had succeeded in this 
surprise, they would thereby have limited the area 
whence the Allies obtained wood for fuel and grass 
for, horsc^foddor. 

The new year 183G opened — a year destined 
to bring the war to an end, silthougli few iii the 
camp believed such a result to he really ]>robable. 
So comfortable were the men, so few the laborious 
<lutics required, so little the prospect of battle, 
that the ‘ special correspondents’ of the newspapers 
were puzzled to find events sufficiently iin])ortant 
to naiTato ; they recorded jokes Jind describe<l 
‘jollifications,’ in default of more dignified matter. 
The meteorology of the Crimea newer ceased to be 
a source of Avondorniont to all ; the alternation of 
drenching rains, bright sunshine, piercing winds, 
detiso fogs, bracing frosts, and blinding snows. 
Taxed the iiigentiity of the ofiicers and men to 
adapt their clothing and their cam])-dwellings 
to the varying exigencies of the weather — so 
sudden, frequent, and unforeseen Avcrc the clianges. 
A decline of temperature ccpial to 43 degree's 
Fahrenheit on one occasion took place within 
twenty-four hours. As to military matters, the 
soldiers had almost forgotten that fighting was 
their ostensible trade ; scarcely a shot was firocl 
on either side tlironghout the month of January. 

Nor did February prcscht any great changes in 
strategy or military iuana;u vring. ’iTio llussians con- 
tinued to hold the northern heights, the Allies the 
southern, each refraining from any decisive attack 
on the other. The British army in the Crimea, 
according to a doenment made jiublic, Avas at lliat 
time composed of the forces tabulatetl in a note 
but it contained only a remnant of llio men avIio 
had fought at Alma and Inkcruiann. If the month 
passed without any hostile encounter, it was at 
least distingnislied by Jin amicable meeting of very 
remarkable character. The next Cha|)tcr will 
shew by what stages, at the end of February, the 

*LUjht Dii'isivti, 

First BriKado 7th, 33tl, 34th, 2il Hnftalion IUUca. 

I Second 1 / =-: lOth, 77th, 88lh, 90th, 97tli, 

First Divishn. 

! Guards’ Brigade ^ 3d Batt Greiiudicr Giiardii, Isl Batt. C<>hl- 
i Rtreum Guardn, iHt Butt. Fusilier Guard-*, 

i Second » = Dth, 13th, Sfith. 

JSIrcond Divishn. 

First Brigade ^ 3d, SOth, 55th, 95tli. 

Second <r . =;r. 4lBt, 47th, 49th, C2cl. 

, Third DivishtL 

First Brigade » 4th, 14th, 39th, 50th. 

Second n 18tb, 28th, 38th, 44th. 

Fourth Divishn, 

First Brigade « 17th, ‘iOth, 2lRt, 67th. 63d. 

Second ** « 46th, 48th, 68th, 1st Battalion Uifles. 

Jliffhland Division, 

First Brigade " 42d, 79th, 92d, 93d. 

Second » e= Ist, 71st, 72d. 

Besidoe this infantry force there were 11 Seld-batterles, 2 heavy 
hrigades, S| troops Korse-artlllcry, 20 companies Siege-train, 
ana 9 companies of Koyal Engineers. There vrerc. in addition, 
3 raiments and |8 artillery companies at Ualakiava, Turkish 
Gcmoiigcint at Kertoh, . British cavalry at Scutari, and British 
Gcnnaii Legion at Knluli 


diplomatists at Paris had agreed upon an armistico 
during the , discussion of a treaty of peace ; the 
immediate effect was observable, at Sebastopol, as 
soon as the several cominandors had i^eived 
telegraphic information of the fact. On the 
morning of the 20th a white flag was hoisted 011 
the Russian side of ’J'climiaya Bridge ; and near 
it assembled General Timoieff, a staff of officers, 
and a troop of (k>ssacks. General Barnard, with 
a staff of English officers, and accompanied by * 
otliers from the French and Sardinian camps, 
ilesccndcd the Woronzow Road, crossed the bridge, 
ainl met in military form the Russians with whom 
Avero to bo discussed the details of an armistice. 
This cessation of hostilities Avas to endure one 
month, during the consideration of tlie treaty, and 
a necessity arose for marking a boundary between 
the opposing forces, aiul regulating iiitercoui'se. 
The officers of the four nations sought to throw 
as much courtesy as possible into their denioan- 
our, and managed — chiefly llirough the medium td’ 
French, aided by a smattering of English, Italian, 
German, and Russian — to carry on the necessary 
conversation. 

The most peculiar month, perhaps, sjieut by 
the Allies in tJie Crimea, was that of March in 
the year now under notice (I83(J). War Avas 
entirely stoppcil ; and yet none could say whether 
it might not recoinmonce in all its horrors. The 
diplomatists at Paris gave themselves one month 
to discuss the mouieiitous questions submitted 
to them ; and on the response given to those 
questions depeinled ]>caco or war in April an*l 
the succeeding months. The coinmaiulors, Avhile 
rigorously maintaining their boundary arrange- 
ments, did not quite forbid occasional friendly 
meetings between (he ofiicers and soldiery of the 
respective armies. Sometimes a lew English or 
French soldiers would trudge across a reedy marsh 
on the banlis of the Tclievnaya, ]>ercbanco amid 
the whitening bones of some Avho hud fallen 
sixtecji months before at the battles of Balaklava 
and fnkennann, and tiy to maintain a friendly 
converse with Jlussian soldiers on the other side 
of the narrow river ; and at such a time the czar’s 
troops Avere favoured Avith the ‘hono Roo.skGe,’ 
‘bono Moscov,’ demied to them on all other 
occasions : small exchanges of trifles took place ; 
and as the English n ere Jit that period Avell and 1 
comfortably clothed, their smart red uniforms | 
appcarctl to attract much attention from the 
roughly-clad Russians. In a few instances officers 
and men trespassed on the indulgence by crossing 
the boundary ; but temporary aiTCst and severe 
reprimand cured this evil. For the rest, the oj)era- 
tious of the month differed little from those of the 
training-camps at Aldershott and elsewliere — all 
the regiments being exercised and reviewed at . 
intervals, in the various open spots on the plateau. 
Sometimes the Russians and the English woulil be 
holding these military rcAdewings ou the same 
day, the glittering arms of each force full in view 
of the other ; and both alike safe in the conviction 
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that no unfriendly shot would como to disturb 
tho pageant At one period in the month festi- 
vities in the Allied camps celebrated the birth of 
an lieir to tho French imperial throne ; bonfires 
were kindled on tho heights, cannon fired in tho 
batteries, reviews held on the xdateau, liorse-races 
run on the banks of the Tehernaya, banquets held 
in the tents, and healths drunk by French ofiicei's 
and their Allies — ^nay, Pelissicr even claimed the 
fraternisation of the Russians on the occasion ; 
for ho said, in a congratulatoiy dispatch to the 
French minister of war : ^ Even tho Russians i)ar- 
ticipated in our rejoicings ; for, on the evening of 
tho 23d, perceiving that bonfires had been kindled 
at the three caiiii>.s, they responded by lighting 
fires along all their lines/ Touching tlie political 
state of af lairs, some of tho oflicers and soldiers, 
who had never left the Crimea since the landing at 
Old Fort eighteen months before, hoped that llic 
armistice might ripen into a peace, and that they 
might return home to tell in person their talcs 
of tQiTiblc battles and sieges ; while others, sent 
out at a later date, trusted that peace Avould not 
supervene until they had had opiiortunity to win 
a place in the records of glory. Subaltern officers, 
too, viewing tlie army as an instrument towards 
worldly prosperity, yearned for some of those stir- 
ring events which might lift them on tho ladder of 
jiromolion. They could not, if they >vonld, drive 
from their remembrance tbo remarkable facts that 
their commander had become a rcgimcnt«al colonel 
Without witnessing any fighting ; that ho was a 
colonel when the war began ; and that now he 
ranked with the Telissicrs and Della Mamiorus 
in command. 

April brought with it tho treaty of i)oace, and 
witli it a realisation of the hopes of some, and the 
fears of others. Tho armistice was not renewed, 
nor was war recommenced; for before the hour 
had arrived when tho arinistico Avould have 
expired, news was received that the treaty laid 
been signed at Paris. 

SUBORDINATE OPERATIONS DtruiNG 
THE W I N T E R. 

Few as may have been the incidents deserving 
record, there is yet a necessity for glancing at the 
Avintei' operations in other quai*ters of tlic scene of 
contest. When autumn ended and winter began, 
there were detachments of the Allied forces at 
Kinburn, at Enpatoria, at Kertch and other places 
in and near the Sea of Azof, and in Asia; these 
detachments hold their several positions, not for 
the immediate advantages thence accruing, but 
as bases for any renewed operations in tlie spring 
of 1850, in the event of failure in diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Kinburn, the fort ou the desolate sandy spit 
forming the southern boundary to the estuaiy of 
the Dnieper, was one of the -most dreary positions 
imaginable as winter- quarters for English or 


French tix>opS''M9carqely a vestige of civilised life 
within view ; few hous^y np peiuaniry^ no trees 
or hedges, no fields, no broolu; nothing but a flat 
sandy neck of land bounded north, south, and west 
by wide-spreading dreary watei^ over which 
withering blasts blew with terrible force. The 
operations at that isolated spot^ in October ha4l 
ended with the capture of the fort; November vras 
occupied chiefly in restoring and strengthening the 
defences, and in laying in stores for the winter; 
and then the cold months wore passed in quiet 
watchfulness against any possible but not probable 
attack by the enemy. The Dnieper ft'oze that year 
earlier than usual; tbo ice soon attained great 
thickness; the thermometer fell to a low point; 
and waiin garments were sedulously sought for. 
The gari'ison had not been neglected; sheepskin 
clothing, wood for fuel, and wholesome food, wore 
abundant. Ships arrived at intervals during 
the winter from Kamiesch or Balaklava, to 
bring stores and jirovisions, and to receive oi' 
communicate intclligcnco ; beyond this, the winter 
proceedings at Kinburn were nearly a blank, 
no encounter with the Russians having taken 
place. 

Enpatoria ijrcsented to the occupants during the 
winter a scene almost as dreary and monotonous, 
imrcliovcd by military encounters, as Kinbuni. 
Yet was it a position more important relatively 
to the strat(jgy of the Russian commanders ; seeing 
that all the i>lans for reinforcing and provisioning 
the gaiTison of Sebastopol, or rather the army 
on and near the Mackenzie licights, were made 
subservient to the fact that the Allies commanded 
the western const of the Crimea nearly midway 
between Pcrckop and Sebastopol, and might 
jiossibly interrupt the convoys by an advance 
eastward into the interior. It has been already 
shewn, + that during tbo autumn of 1854 Eupti- 
toria was occupied by a small force of English and 
French; that during tho winter a large Turkish 
army wms sent thither; and that in tho spring 
of 1855 this amiy was frociuently engaged in 
skirmishes with Russians quartered in the vicinity. 
Later in tho same year,! after a summer of almost 
complete idleness at Enpatoria, tho Turks wore 
reinforced by a detachment of French and English 
under General D’Allonville, sent by Pelissier aiid 
Simpson after the fall of Sebastopol ; nevertheless 
these large fiirces — for such they unquestionably 
were collectively — ^wero engaged merely in trifling 
contests during September and October. Through- 
out .the whole of the following winter, until the 
establishment of peace in the spring of 1858, 
Enpatoria remained garrisoned by a large Allied 
force, fed oversea at an enormous expense, and 
almost entirely exempt^from any contests with 
the enemy. 

Turning now to tho eastern part of the Crimea, 
washed by the Sea of Azof, it will be seen that the 
winter was marked by more enterprise than at 

* Chap. XII., pp. 4d7<4|2. i Cha> VlII., pp. 830-835. 
t Chap. Xin„ pp. 43^87. 
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Kinbam or Bu^tpria,^ &r as the results may 
have been firoin' realising the hopes and vrishes 
of the Allied a^ies. Strong opinions had been 
oxi^ressed that^ by possessing the command of that 
sea, as well as of the two positions just named, the 
Allies would be able to cut off the supplies required 
by the Russians near SobasfotK)!, and thereby to 
starve them out of the Crimea. These opinions, 
whether sound or not in theoiy, were not borne 
out by facts. 

When the Sea of Azof was visited by the effi- 
cient steam-squadron in May 1865,* and Kcrtch 
and Ycnikal^ were taken almost without the loss 
of a man ; when this capture was followed by the 
destruction of vessels, government buildings, and 
stores of corn, at Berdiansk, Ocnitolii, Taganrog, 
* Mariopol, and Gheisk; when the Turks sent gar- 
risons to the forts of Anapa and Solid juk Kale, 
evacuated hy the Russians ; and when the captors 
settled down as the steady occupants of Kertcli 
and Yenikal6 — it was foreseen that tlie Allies 
would command the. sea during the winter, 
whether or not they could iiitovoejd (he enemy’s 
convoys on the eastern roads of tlie Crimea. 

After Commander Osborn’s operations with his 
light steam-squadron in July, the sea an<l its coasts 
were left nearly uiimolcstc<l during the remainder 
of the Slimmer. On the 17th of Bojdembor, a 
cavalry skirmish took place at two villages, Kosscrai 
Min and SciL Ali, about fifteen miles from Kcrtch ; 
ill which the Chasseurs d’Afri'iuo and the lOtli 
English Hussars routed a largo body of Cossacks, 
who were endeavouring to collect and drive away 
all the arahas in the ncighhourh<»od. On the 2 Itli 
of the same month, Wiq Lit/ux^Snake^ Arroic^ 

and Harpy j with nine Fn?nch gun-boats, took on 
hoard at Kci-tch three eompaiiies of the 71st Regi- 
ment and six coini)anies of French infantry, hound 
on an expedition to Taman, on the opposite slroro 
of Kcrtch Straitt The troops landed at noon a 
little eastward of Plianagoria, covered hy the fire 
from the guii-hoats against an .attack of Cossacks 
at that place and ’faman ; they found Phanagoria 
evacuated, and immediately took possession of the 
fort and its buildings and stores, after dispersing 
about 600 Cossacks. Tlie cajiturc was of small 
pecuniary value, as the buildings — an hospital, 
two powder-magazines, and some storehouses — 
were nearly empty, and sixty-six pieces of artil- 
lery had been rendered unserviceable before the 
Russians left them, Taman was found deserted, 
and all stores cither removed or destroyed, except 
eleven old guns, wliicli tlie besiegers rendered 
useless. Although the possession of Fhanagoria 
gave to the Allies the command of the Tainan 
peninsula, it was not deemed desirable to retain 
the place ; the troops destroyed the few buildings, 
and returned, to Kertch on the ' 3d of October, 
ta&ing with th6m the wood of the destroyed 
buildings for fiiel, after having r^jndored the town 
mi the fort wholly unfit for occupation hf the 

• Chapter XII., pp. 449-457. 
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Russians. It had been arranged that, while these 
operations vrere in progress at Taman and Phana- 
goria, Oaptain (formerly Commander) Osborn 
should make an attack on Temriouk— thfise three 
foi*tifted posts being the only jilaces of importance 
in tho Taman peninsula. Captain Hall of the 
Miranda, and Cai>tain Bonet of the Pomona, 
commanded the rcsjiectivc ffotillas, while Major 
ITuntcr of the 7lst headed the English troops, 
300 ill number; the French troops, about GOO, 
vrere marines, under Captain Dali. On the 23d, 
Osborn proceeded towards Temriouk with tho 
Vesuvius, CurlciJO, Ardent, Wrangler, Beagle, Fan<^, 
Orindvr, and Cracker ; and was joined at daybreak 
on tho 24th by the French stesimcrs Milan, Caton, 
and Fulton, under Ca])t:iin De Ciutre. The water 
is so extremely shallow, that not oven the boats 
cotihl reach the town ; and as there was a consider- 
able body of Russian liorse and foot, with some 
guns, near, tho attack was frustrated. Osborn 
then ondcavoured to cut off the communication 
between Temriouk and Taman, and succeeded; 
he destroyed a bridge wdiich spanned a channel 
eonnecting the Sea of Azof with tho Temriouk 
liuke; and ]ucveii(c(l the gari’ison of this town, 
2000 strong, from advancing to the relief of Taman 
and rhanag<n*ia. 

AVheii Captniii Osborn had returned from this 
short service, ho steamed to unedher part of the 
Sea of Azof, in search of further advciitures 
against the enemy. Accompanied by the Vesuvius, 
Ciirkir, Bccrtiif, and Ardent, he steamed across to 
Dieloscrai Spit, w hove the Russians had placed a 
considerable force in tho ruins of the old fishing- 
establish m cuts, digging riile-pits and constructing 
breast -Avorks. TJie Mecruit, on tho 16th of 
October, destroyeil seven boats and five fishery- 
stations, but could not succeed in dislodging the 
riflemen, who maintained a lire so siivere as to 
render this enterprise one of considerable peril. 
On the 20th, Iho ylrdent wx'iit further east to 
Kvivaia or Crooked S]uf, and destroyed three 
boats, dcs])ite tlie o]>]>osition of a large body of 
cavaliy. On the 2Uh, llic Vesuvim, stmggling 
against had weather and shallow w'atcr, approached 
near the Bieloserai S]ut ; and Oshoni forced the 
riflemen from their pits, ofl’ceted a landing, and 
destroyed tho barracks, a fishery - station, and 
eleven fine boats. On the same day, tho Recruit, 
in the neighbourhood of Mariopol, destroyed two 
large fishery-stations, and several fine launches 
mounted on land-carriages. It is sad to conlern- 
]ilate this destruction of fisheries and fishing 
appliances, regarded in a commercial point of 
view ; hut as the produce was known to be 
intended for tho Sebastopol army, stern Wi^ 
demanded tho devastation, Captain OslMU'n, in 
his disj^atch to Sir Edmund liyons, said : ' Tho 
extraordinary efforts made by the enemy to pro- 
secute their fisheries upon this coast are the best 
proof of their importance. They sometimes move 
down 200 or 300 soldiers, who escort large 
launches placed upon carriages and arahas draivn 
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by oxen laden with nets and gear^ as well as 
fishermen to work .them. The fish^ directly they 
are caught^ are carted off into the interior ; and 
when ifr is remembered that we have destroyed 
some 100 and odd launches upon one spit alone, 
some idea can be formed of the immense quantity 
of fish consumed on this coast ; and in proof of 
its being a large item in the sustenance of Russian 
soldiers, I would remind you that hundreds of 
tons of salted and dried fish were found and 
destroyed by us in tlio first destruction of the 
military depdts at Genitclii in May last.’ 

While Osborn was thus engaged on the northern 
spits, Lieutenant Commorell, of the gun-boat JVeser, 
succeeded in crossing the Spit of Arabat, entering 
the Putrid Hea, and executing a dashing manoeuvre. 
He had c'lsccrtained that largo quantities of corn 
and forage were stored on the banks of the 
river Salghir, opposite the centre of the spit ; 
and although a guard-house and a signal-station 
were near, he determined to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the store. At four in llic morning on the 
11th of October, Comnicrell, accompanied by a 
small party of four persons, dragged a boat across 
the sandy spit, and launched it on the Putrid Sea. 
With one petty-officer and one seaman, he ilicn 
forded the river, walked two miles and a half,* 
came up to the corn and liny store, and destroyed 
about 400 tons. How ho and his companions 
fared after this act of audacity, the lieutenant m.ay 
himself tell. ‘ This alarmed the guard, and from 
twenty to thirty mounted Cossacks, who were 
encam[)cd in a village close at hand. On our 
retreating ive were so hard pressed by them tliat, 
but for the circumstance of the last 200 yards 
being mud, and the cover of rifles from Mr 
Lillingstone (male) and a man who remained in 
the boat, we could hardly have csca[>cd cajituro. 
Having rccrossed the spit, wo returned to the 
Weser by eight a.m.’ lie praises the conduct of 
William Rickard, the quarter-master, ‘ wlio, though 
much fatigued liimsclf, remained to assist the 
other seaman who, from exhaustion, had fallen in 
the mud, and w^as unable to extricate liimself; 
notwithstanding the enemy wore keeping up a 
heavy fire on us, at a distance of thirty or forty 
yards.’ Tliis singular enterprise, so illustrative of 
the oarc-for-nouglit tendencies of British seamen, 
won a commandership for Lieutenant Commcrell, 
and a medal and a gratuity for William Rickard. 

Early in November, Captain Osborn, command- 
ing the whole of the sqmadron in the Sea of Azof, 
again disturbed the operations of those w ho were 
endeavouring to collect stores of provisions for the 
Russian array. Sir Edmund Lyons had ascer- 
tained that the enemy were accumulating large 
quantities at Ghoisk, intended to he conveyed over 
the ifco and frozen snow during the winter to the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol. Having several 
small gun-boati^ lately returned from Kinbum, at 
hand, he sent them to Osborn, who at once 
steamed off. towards Gheisk — ^near the eastern end 
of the sea. On the 3d of the month, leaving the 


Vesuvius^ Westr^ Ckirlw,, and ArdktUf yin .conve- 
nient positions outside the small sh^ililow harbour, 
Osborn entered the harbour with all his gun-boats 
and ships-boats. *^eiy sbortily he oommittc(l to the 
flames large stacks of com, hay, and fuel, visible 
near the shore at Vodina and Glofira ; the stores 
were immense, and as they werp guarded by bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, the burning did not take ' 
place without a collision with the enemy, in which 
a few lives wore lost on both sides ; a small earth- 
w'ork had been thrown up, and the capture of this 
was a necessary part of the operations, Gheisk, 
near wliich enormous stacks ^vere seen, was next 
visited ; and a long struggle here took place, for 
there were .^000 Cossacks and other Russian troops 
defending the place ; nevertheless Osborn did not 
stay his liand until his prescribed work was 
finished. The stores destroyed were incalculable 
in amount — none of the officers could even guess 
the quantity. 

Ijater in the month, the armies and fleets were 
kept in conflicting suspense respecting a rumoured 
expedition on a large scale to tlio regions around 
tlic Sea of Azof; orders and counter-orders passed 
between tlxc Crimea, Constantinople, Paris, and 
Lomlon, until at length the fine weather departed, 
and nothing could safely be attempted with large 
ships. Captain Osborn, who had been six months 
in that sea, found that the cast winds, frequent 
fogs, and coming icc, w'arned him to depart. He 
reconnoitred once again the ports of Mariopol, 
Taganrog, Berdiansk, Gheisk, Genitchi, &c., to 
assui‘c himself that Russian trade w'as entirely at 
an end at those places for tlic winter ; and then 
he returned to Kcrlcli with liis light steam- 
squadron, the value of which in shallow water.s 
had been fully tcstcil. 

When December arrived, Kcrtch and Yonikalo 
heoarac gloomy places for the Allied troops quar- 
tered there. No enemy w as visible, no operations 
were planned, and few points of interest were to 
ho met with in the half-dcscrted and lialf-dis- 
inaiitlcd tow'll. The Allies were punished for the 
brutal demolition of liouses and buildings at 
Kertch ; seeing that they now found themselves 
barracked in shattered structures which would 
have been w^arm and weathcr-pTOof had the 
soldiery been checked iu their riotous licence. 
The towm w\'is divkled into the English quarter, 
French quarter, and Tiirkisli quarter; and the 
officers sought to make themselves comfoi*tablc 
in the less injured houses. The traders — a motley 
group of Russians, Tatai*s, Greeks, Germans, 
Italians, Maltese, Jews, Circassians, Armenians, 
Turks, and Persians— Kjarried on a petty com- 
mei'co with the victors of the place, taking 
to avoid giving or receiving political offence, and 
managing their polyglot dealings by signs fpr 
language and by fingers for arithmetic. The vice 
of dram-drinkuig. became a curse to the place; 
for Itrhether the traders dealt in hats, boots, 
.pictures, caiidle9» sugar, crockery, ^usages, lii^id- ; 

, kerchieft, or any other coniii].oditics, &ey" also 
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carried on A balf-conccalcd trade in ardent spirits ; 
and many a Scene of grovelling drunkenness 
resulted theroftnm. The English and French, 
except a small number, gradually left the place ; 
and Turkish troops thenceforward garrisoned 
Kcrtch, Teiiikal^, and Port Paul. These troops 
belong^ chiefly to the Anglo-Turkish contingent, 
organised at Constantinople under British officers. 
This force, suggested by the authorities in London, 
had never been popular either -with Lord Raglan 
or Omar Pacha; while the Frcncli had nothing 
to do with it. Hence the great irresolution in 
making it practically serviceable. At one time 
during the year it was proposed to employ the 
contingent in Asia ; then at Varna ; and then in 
turn Eupatoria, Balaklavn, J^crtch, and Shuiiila, 
were suggested : every plan v/as (iverthrowu in 
turn, and officers •and men became wearied with 
fretful inactivity. At length Kcrtch was finally 
decided on, late in autumn; portions of the f<»rcc 
arrived by degrees ; and the Englisli officers 
laboured incessantly to bring their men into good 
discipline, to hut tliem’ Avell for the Avinter, to 
lay in stores of all kinds, and to maintain the 
dcfegcGS in good order against bands of Cossacks 
hovering in the ncighhourhood. 

The year 1856 arrived, bringing with it cold so 
intense that the Kcrtch and Ycnikale bays became 
frozen over ; all Avas ice-bound ; and a problem 
arose Avliethcr the Russians Avoiild attempt any 
attack on the Allies, <listant as the latter Avere 
from their fleets. This severity di<l not continue, 
hoAvcver, for occasional thaAvs lopseiicd the ice. 
General Vivian, who had undertaken the Iicavy 
task of organising the Turkish Contingent — reii- 
dei-cd still more difficult by a strange jealousy on 
the part of the Queen’s olfiv?crs in tlic regular 
army against this irregular force — succeeded in 
bringing them into admirable order ; and by their 
exertions the defences of Kertcli, Ycnikale, and 
Fort Paul were made so strong as to defy attack 
from without. From the date of his arrival in 
tho Kcrtch peninsula a great change, too, AA^as 
observable in other partieiilai*s ; draiikcimcss 
lessened, and the trading arrangements AAxro 
placed upon an imi)roved footing. At the end 
of the month the weather broke sufficiently to 
permit ships to enter Avith supplies ; and tho 
20,000 men in the three fortresses became am[dy 
fbrnished Avith all necessaries. From time to time 
rumours spread around that the Russians contem- 
plated an attack ; • this attack never came ; but 
there were nevertheless many indications durhig 
the winter that the enemy, freed from the harass- 
ing operations of Captain Osborn’s, Sfiuadron, 
succeeded in rendering tho Spit of Arabat available 
as a channel whereby provisions and stores could 
be sent to the army on the Sebastopol heights. 
It was stibngly argued by many military autho- 
rities, thi^t Arab«at should have been destroyed 
and the lipit taken possession of by the Allies, 
ere the wintei^s frost closed tho Sea of Azof against 
the Btearn-squaictfrm ; and, viewing tho relation 


between Kaffii and Arabat, the two ends of tho 
isthmus separating tho peninsula of Kertch from 
the other part of the Crimea, it certainly appears 
as if sucli an achievement would liave been 
practicable — seeing that a military force and two 
naval forces might have co-operated to that end. 

What operation the spring might have brought 
/orward in the A /of regions, tho contending 
powers were not called upon to determine. Peace 
w'as proclaimed ; and tho ofTehsive and defensive 
arrangements alike ceased. 

' One more scene of warfare, Asia, remains to 
be noticed.' 

After the departure of tlie Turkish garrison 
and the English officers to Gumri and Tiflis,* in 
December 1855, the Russians entered and occupied 
Kars. At the same time the Turks, now deprived 
of the energetic support of General Williams 
and his gallant companions, and left to their 
own incompetent an«l too often venal Osmanli 
pachas, made the best preparations they could for 
fortifying and defending Er/eroum. This, in 
truth, Avas not a difficult matter; for, in the 
first place, Williains lind constructed many 
strong eartliAVorks in the town several months 
earlier ; and, fiirtliermore, Avinter offered few 
iiiducernenls to General Mouravieft* to hazard 
an oxjieclition over the suoAV-clad hilly couiitiy 
between Kars and Er/crouin. It had been a 
general ojunion among the English officers, that 
Helim Pacha of Ihv.croum might have saved 
Kars if he had sent food and reinforcements at a 
time when lie jiossesscd power so to do : they 
Jittrilmted his neglect to timidity ; hut reason was 
afterAvards furnislied for thinking that he enter- 
tabled a dislike to the English officers. Early in 
1856 he began to get rid, by any available pretexts, 
of the l^nglishmch near him-; feeling, like many 
other pachas, tliat iiis tendency to official peculation 
aii<i bribery Avould not bear the scrutiny of honest 
and keen -sigli tod incii — men, too, Avho A^’^ero sup- 
ported, though not so strenuously as Avas needed, 
by the British re])rcsentative at Constantinople. 
The Ottoman government became aware of Selim’s 
unlituess for liis high office, and recalled him in 
March. Tho imishir appointed in his stead was 
Ismail Pacha, distinguished among many of that 
name as tho successful general at Kalafut. 
Although ho had not enjoyed a military education, 
ho Avas an intelligent man, morally as well as 
jihysically brave, and able to bear the responsi- 
bility of a high position. The dauntless Hungarian, 
Kmcti, accompanied him, either as chof-d’dtat 
major or general of division ; and a fair probabilitj' 
was presented that those two loaders Avoiild 
worthily maintain Turkish interests in and near 
Erzeroum. Tho restoration of peace occurred, 
hoAvever, before this question could bo tc.sted. 

Another Asiatic force — Omar Pacha’s army — 
was, it Avill be remembered, + quartered for the 
winter on the frontier of Mingrelia, at a point 

• Chapter XII., p. 40G. •I' Chapter XIT., p. 467. 
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others. At Scutari and Kululi^ on the Bosphorus, 
\rere those Urge establishments which have 
already been described,* and which were the 
first to receive benefit firom the gentle band of 
woman as ah administrator. Later in the date 
of its *Gstablishmcnt was tlie hospital at llcnkioi, 
a village imbedded in the hills at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles on tho Asiatic side ; founded 
in the autumn of 1855, and xdaced under the 
management of Dr .Parkcs, this hospital became 
excellent in all its aiTangemcnts*: the sad cx])e- 
lienee of the past having suggested numerous 


advantageous plans and contrivances. A smaller 
and less convenient hospital had previously been 
established at Abydos, a little further north on 
the, same shore. Lastly, still more remote from 
the seat of war, was the hospital at Smyrnii. 

Numberless were tho points of interest con-* 
nected with these hospitals and their internal 
history; but the most instructive wore those 
relating to the personal characteristics of the 
inmates. Two or three of the ladies who voluu- 
tcored their services have ]>ublished narratives 
or diaries of their experience while in the 
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hospitals ; dud it is worthy of nolo how favour- 
able was the impression left on the minds of the 
writers by the conduct of tlie soldiers tliornsclvcs. 
One has recorded the odd but impaFsionod way in 
which a soldier .said to his comrade : ^ Tom ! 
tlicm’s the ntmes/' — and the deep earnestness 
witli which a wounded man said to one of her 
lady-comx)anions : ‘ 1 believe you arc not a Imnnin 
being, but an angel ! ’ — and the cxj)rcssion of 
])OsiUvo certainty witli which a newly arrived 
soldier Said to her: ‘ I would like some of that ; 
1 have hod nothing from the hand of a woman 
yet; I believe if I had something from the hand 
of a woman I would get well.’ She has recorded, 
too, many instances of quaint coolness under 
sufioring. Tho authorities at Smyrna Hospital 
had prohibited smoking in the wards and corri- 
dors ; biit an invalid surmounted the obstacle 
thus:-^Ho IumI just had one of liis toes taken 
off under the infiuenco of chloroform. It bled 

* Ohurtcr vni., pp. 


]>rofusely ; and the surgeon, after binding it uj), 
went away, giving her strict injunctions not to 
allow bim to move, and ordering him some 
medicine, to be piescnlly sent. She was called 

away for a few minutas, and went, leaving M 

with siJ'ict ordt'.rs not to put his foot down. On 
her return to bis bedside, to her astonishment 
lie was gone ; and after searching, she discovered 
him, by tlic traces of blood on the stairs and 
corridor, sitting down in the yard, smoking his 
l)ipe witli the greatest sanff /raid. She spoke to 
him seriously about disobeying orders and doing 
birnsclf an injury ; hut ho was perfectly callous 
on the subject of his too. She succeeded; however, 
in working on his feelings, at having disfigured 
the corridor with blood. So Irresistible were tho 
yearnings of most of the men for tlic cheap luxuiy 
of a pipe, that tho hospital authorities afterwards 
relaxed the severity of their nde in this particular. 

An important testimony to tho character of the 
common soldiers was furnished by the gentle- 
women who thus had opportunities of observing 
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them' under tricals of great severity. It is 
agreed on all iiands that the conduct of the men 
towards the ladles themselves was most exem- 
plary ; every soldier was, in the proper meaning 
of tlic word, a gentleman, in so far as concerned 
a delicate respect for the sex of those who had 
voluntarily devoted themselves to deeds of kind- 
ness under circumstances so peculiar ; if swearing 
and coarse language are too common among 
troops, all was hushed when the good Samaritans 
were near — ^honour, justice, delicacy, thankfulness, 
drove away all rough thoughts and rough words 
at such moments. One of the men said to a 
visitor: ‘Before Miss Nightingale came, there was 
such cussiu* and swearin’ ! but after that it was 
as holy as a church.* In their normal condition, 
too, as healthy active men, the soldiei*s showed 
themselves willing to follow where judicious 
example led. When regularly pai<l, and with 
no other mode of indulgence, they spent their pay 
in liquor; and disgraced the camp with <lrimkcn- 
ncss ; hut when the J\)st-dflicc authorities estab- 
lished two monej’-order offices, at hca<l-quartcrs 
and at Balaklava, the remembrance of liomo 
sprang up ; parents, wives, sweethearts, sisters, 
children, were called to mind, and moncy-or<lcrs 
were sent to the old country, to comfort those 
who had been left behind. In the first two weeks 
after the establishment of tliis salutary system, 
more than 1000 money-orders were obtained, for 
sums averaging about £3 each ; some of the sol- 
diers sent so much as £15 or £20, shewing that 
they must have saved their pay during the din of 
war. Miss Nightingale, tliau whom no one had 
eanied a better right to form an opinion, spoke 
at all times strongly and firmly in favour of the 
soldiers. JTr Augustus Staftbni, during a debate 
in parliament concerning the war,* road a letter 
received from that lady in JMaroh 1850, in which 
she said : ‘ I have never been able to join in the 
popular cry about the recklessness, sensuality, and 
helplessness of the soldier. I should say— and, 
perhaps, few have seen more of the manufac- 
turing and agricultural classes of Englan<I than T 
have before I came out here — tliat I have never 
seen so teachable and helpful a class as the anny 
generally. Give them opportunity promptly and 
securely to send money home, and they will use 
it. Give them* schools and lectures, and they 
will come to them. Give them books and games 
and amusements, and they will leave oil’ drinking. 
Give them work, and they wdll do it. Give them 
Snfiforing, and they will bear it. I would ratlicr 
have to do with the army than -with any other 
class^I hjivc ever attempted to serve; and ■when 

1 compare them with I am struck with 

the soldier's superiority as a moral, and even an 
intellectual being/ This is indeed encouraging 
pfaise from such a source. 

It was not meet that the war should end 
without some public recognition of the ser^dees 


rendered by" Miss Nightingale, albeit die required 
no rew'ard but the approval of her own oonsdenoe. 
Accordingly a committee was formed to collect 
subscriptions for a ^Nightingale Fund;’ as ‘a 
record of national gratitude for tlie invaluable 
services rendered, by her to the sick and wounded 
of tlie British forces and ‘ to onable her to 
establish an institution for the training, sustenance, 
and protection of nurses and hospital attendants.’ 
The latter object wjis in accordance with the wish 
of Miss Nightingale herself, who desired that the 
testimonial should be a means of good to others, 
aiui not a compliment merely personal to herself. 
At the public meeting in London (November 29, 
1855) which established the Fund, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert gave many singular anecdotes of the 
influence which this hidy had over the soldiery. 
A correspondent, at Scutari W'rote to him ; ‘ I 
have just heard such a pretty account from a 
soldier describing the comfort it w^as even to see 
Florence pass — “ She w'ould speak to one and 
another, and nod and smile to a many move ; but 
she couldn’t do it to all, you know, for Ave lay 
there by hundreds ; but avc could kiss her shadoAV 
as it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow again 
content.” ’ The men who could thus speak poetry 
while speaking only that which they felt to he 
true, were not likely to forget her whom the 
Tcstimoiwal was intended to honour. It Avas 
right that the list of subscribers should com- 
prise t)ic names of the high-born and Avealtliy, 
the princes, the statesmen, the merchants of the 
land ; it Avas satisfactory to see that British resi- 
<lents in all ])arts of the globe sent their contribu- 
tions ; but it Avas still more pleasant to know 
tliat all the Crimean soldiers took part in the good 
AA^ork. A subscription-book Avas opened in each 
regiment ; and .about sixty rogiineiits collected 
an average sum of nearly £50 each ; besides the 
regidar regiments, too, ilio Commissariat, Land 
Transport, Ordnance, Hospital, Post-office, and all 
other genenil departments contributed. In short, 
it Avas an expression of grateful homage from 
50, OCX) Aveatlier-beaten men to a small number 
of gentle but dauntless Avomcn, Avho had braved 
a multitude of dangers and discomforts in the solo 
desire to do good. 

The subscribed funds for the use of the sick and 
impoverished soldiers, or for the suj)port of their 
widows and orphans,* liad been most pressingly in 
request during the Avintcr 1854-5. The ^Crimean 
Army Fund * closed its labours in May ; and Lord 
Raglan, Avriting to Ijonl Paiimure, gracefiilly 
acknowledged the laboni'S of the gentlemen Avlio 
acted as the administrators of the Fund : ^ Their 
courtesy, their kindness of lieart, and their unceas- 
ing desire to gratify the Avishes of all, are above all 
I can say in their favour. They caiTy with them 
tho grateful acknovvledgmonts of every officer and 
man, who are equally anxious Avith myself to hear 
tho amplest testimony to the manner in which 

* Chaptop Tin., pp. SXl-818. ' 
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th<)y have fulfilled thoir onerous tas^ despite of 
fatigue weather, and every possible iiiconveniencc.’ 
The whole enterprise was, indeed, admirably man- 
aged ; for. the administrators, by engaging mules, 
muleteers, and Croatian bamals or i)orters at Con- 
stantinople, were enabled to convey their welcome 
stores to the camp ; ‘ they never had cause to ask 
fop the services of a fatigue-party, or in any way to 
encroach upon the already overwrought strength 
of the tioops.* It is probable that a sum of 
£24,000 was never better expended for tlic com- 
fort of a body of men than by this associatipii. 
The ^ Sick and Wounded Fund,’ founded by the 
Times^ was a w'ortliy companion to the * (>riinc;in 
Army Fund it was conimcucc<bn!)out the same 
time, ende<i its operations al)out the. same time, 
and involved the expenditure of about an equal 
sum of money : the one fund was to supply extra 
' «arMelcs of generous diet to the overworked «'nid 
undci'fcd olHcers an<l troops at the camp ; the 
other was to furnish medical comforts to the 
hospitals sit Scutari and clsewlicre. '.riie ‘Cen- 
tral Association in Aid of the Wives ami 
Families of Soldiers ordered on Active Service,’ 
collected between tlie autumn of 1851 and the | 
spring of 1856 the sum of £l:iiO,0<)0; of which 
sum £80,000 liad been administered in pecuniary 
relief, and a portion of the remainder in lioddiiig, 
clothing, furniture, medical attendance, and other 
inodes of assistance; of about 70 regiments enga.ge<l 
ill the Crimea, flic Associatimi assisted on an 
averrfgo about 90 soldiers’ wives an<l i;jo soldiers’ 
cliildrcn per regiment, amounting to l(>,t)00 in all ; 
among the recipients were ‘ four wi<Iows, each with 
live sons engaged in the war.’ 'i1ic ‘ I’atriotic 
Fund* reached a sum of £1,400,000 ; and at a (inie 
when the cessation of war (Starch 1856) defined a 
limit to the number of those wdio would l>e made 
widow's or orphans by the effects of the war, the 
I Commissioners raised the rate of allowance, and 
i classified the jiaymcnts in a clear form.* At 
I tliat time there were on tlie books of the Fund 
! 74 oflicers* widows, and 149 officers’ cliildrcn ; 
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And to the widows- and orphans of colonels, annuilly, iIGG, and 
for ctich child, £16; lieutcnunt-colcmcls, annually, £63, and for 
each child, £I6 ; majors, annually, £46, and for each child, £14 ; 
captaine; annually, £37, and for each child, £13; lieutenants, 
annually, dBSO, and for each child, £10 ; ensigns, annually, £27, and 
for each child, £10; with corresponding ranks in the Royal Navy. 

Those allowances, give to tho widows and orphans of officers 
above the rank of niajor a sum equal to two-thirds of the ordinary 
pension, and to tho wliolo of the ordinary compassionate allownneo ; 
and to tho widows and orphans of offlcerH below that rank, a sum 
equal to three-fourths of the ordinary pension, and to the whole of 
the ordinary compqsslonikte aUonvancG.*^ 
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widows, and 3423 children — ^presenting a total of 
6496 pensioners. The difiereiice between the two 
Funds, financially considered, was mainly this ; 
the ‘ Central Association ’ made its payments for 
temporary relief out of capital^ and necessarily 
exhausted its moans soon after the termination of 
the war ; whereas the ‘ Fatriotic Fund ’ made its 
grants and pensions out of interest, and thereby 
retained means of giving permaiy^ncy to its 
operations. 

Tlie dietary operations of the army — a subject 
of no small importance — underwent great improve- 
ment in the interval between the two winters. 
TIio Knglisli oOicer-s readily admitted that M. 
Soyer, sent out by the government with a com- 
mission to this intent, wroiiglit useful reforms in 
a department wherein the English army is less 
skilful than the French. Supposing a definite 
amount of jirovisions to he at liand, it is an 
important jwoblem to determine how best to 
]>repare from them nourishing rations, especially 
for tlie sick, at times and in places where few- 
facilities arc ofiered. It w'as in the hosjutals at 
Scutari, during their time of w'rctclicdncss and 
I misery, that lil. Soycr first began his operations; 
h(» built new kitchens, or reaiTanged those 
already existing ; invented stoves ami ovens that 
w'ould ccjunomiso fuel ; surrounded himself with 
culinary ai>paratus ; brought liis staff of assistants 
into a good system ; and shewed that good food 
might bo ]>rovided more cheaply than bad, under 
efficient arrangements, lie wrote out exact 
in^riictions for the guidance of those whom lie 
could not personally superintend ; and as tho 
^linister of War had sent out orders that tlie plans 
of M. fc^oyer should receive every aid from tho 
various army dejuirtmciits, reforms were gradually 
introduced witliuiii collisions in authority. When, 
by the month of May 1855, M. Soyer had improved 
tho cookery for invalids at Scutari and KululJ, 
he dopai’tcd for JhilakJava, to ascertain whether ho 
might render similar service to the strong and 
healthy at the seat of Examining the usual 

rations issucil by tlie commissariat; considering 
the kinds, cpuilitios, and cpiantities of the food; 
looking round at the simple culinaiy ajiparatus 
availaldc to tlie soldiers ; and appreciating tho 
smallness of the time and skill likely to bo at their 
dis])osal — he sought to make the best of that which 
was at liaiid. Ho prc])ared recipes for camp- 
cookery, caused tliem to be xiriiited at head- 
quarters, and ilien distributed them throughout 
tho rcgimeiils. Tims the officers and men bccdhic 
admitted into the mysteries of ‘Mutton-soup,’ 

‘ i^lain Fea-soup,’ ‘ Stewed Salt Beef and Fork it 
la Omar Faclia,’ ‘ French Beef-soup or Camp Fot 
au Fell,’ ‘ Slewed Fresh Meat,’ ‘ Cossacks’ 1*1 uin- 
pudding,’ Ac. — the principle of composition, in all 
cases, being, that no component should be named 
but such as the soldiers had a fair chance of 
obtaining : practical utility was the fii*st thing 
aimed at. The opening of the Guards’ cam))- 
kitchen, in the summer, w-as a grand afiair, at 
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which the commanders of both armies were 
present ; huge iron boilers were each devo^ to 
its peculiar soup or stew^ all prepared from the 
common mtious of the troops. Shortly after this, 
M. Soyor gavo a course of instruction to the cooks 
of the regiments, teaching them how to employ 
the stoves and ovens which he had contrived, 
how to economise fuel, how to use every atom of 
provisions ^dthout waste, and how to X’l'oduce 
nourishing warm food at a less cost than the half- 
cooked ill-served rations of the previous winter. 
Colonel Daniel, of the Coldstream Guards, wi'oto 
to licad-quarters in expression of his sense of the 
marked value of those improvements ; shewing 
the singular way in wliich the prevention of waste 
led to real cheapness, and adding ; ‘I consider the 
arrangements relative to the small consumption 
of fuel, and the simplicity with wliioli the cooking 
is conducted will, when fully carried out, tend 
much to the health, comfort, and Avellbeing of 
the soldiers.’ At a later period, when an armis- 
tice led to an interchango of hospitalities between 
the hostile commanders, anti when Codrhiglon 
cntci-taincd hiiders, Pelissicr, Della ]M?irmora, 
and a largo number of other oflTiccis, at a grand 
banquet, M. Hoj'cr prepared a do resistance^ 

which he designated ‘ Soycr’s Culiiiaiy Emblem of 
Tcaco, the ^taeddine Liideraienno il la Alexander 
II.’ — a monster compound prepared in a singular 
way from all the usual materials for otiicers’ 
camp-dinners; and served up in the cover of 
n stove, default of a dish sufiicienily large. 
Such dietetic curiosities, however, were of little 
account : if the novelties had borne relation 
merely .to delicacies obtainable by officers, they 
would have had little military importance; hut 
the recipes and apxmratus were made applicable 
to the regiments generally, in their daily routine 
of service, and to the daily rations ; and M. Hoycr 
did not relinquish his labours unlil he had ob- 
tained from England large supplies of l)oilcrs and 
culinary vessels constructe<l on liis own plans, nor 
until he ha<i made his systems of procedure fami- 
liarly known throughout the British army in the 
Crimea.' All felt that camp-cookery — in relation 
to the saving of time, space, and material, and to 
the maintenance of health and strength among 
the men — dcservetl more attention than it had 
hitherto received in the Britisli army. 

In their hours of relaxation, during the later 
months of the war, the officers and men sought 
to bring back home-pleasures to remembranoo by 
gefting up theatrical performances. The French, 
at all times more disposed than their Allies to 
holiday and spectacle, began the system ; but the 
English wci’o not slow to follow. The very ex- 
citement attending the construction of a theatre, 
the painting of scones, tlie provision of dresses, and 
the selection of music, added to the merriment of 
the attempt; and the commanders were too wise 
to check a tendency which kept the armies in 
good-humour. Sometimes the English visited the 
French performances, sometimes the French those 


conducted by the English ; the Sardinians and Turks 
were nothing loath to mingle among the sp^ptatprs ; 
and the vimndUrea of the. French regimen^ ecca-' 
sioually gi-aced the performances with their half- 
military, lialf-feminine presence, Shakspeare and 
genteel comedy were hardly practicable; rattling 
farce and laughable burlesque came more easily 
within the means of the performers, were less 
obnoxious to criticism, and led more directly to 
the merriment which was the ebief object in view. 
The performers were in most cases officers from 
the rank of colonel downwards, including the 
surgeons ; but a few of humbler grade were occa- 
sionally intrusted with subordinate parts. In 
one of the divisionvS of the army, the sergeants 
and corporals of the Ilifle Brigade gained high 
renown from a ])crformanco wholly by themselves, 
considered to rival tlio best histrionic displays of 
the commissioned officers: it constituted a mate- 
rial part of the amusement to sec how Corporal 
Stainer maintained the i>art of Ellon Courtly, or 
Sergeant Hill that of her maid Lucy; and in what 
rnannor the dealers’ stores of Balaklava had been 
rendered available to the supply of feminine 
apparel. On other occasions, tho officers would 
imjiart mystery to the playbills by spelling their 
names backwards, and' announcing ‘ surj^rising 
athletic performances’ by Professors Egatymra, 
Margiw, and Nruhpcli, Performers were fre- 
quently called before the curtain to receive tho 
meed of general applause; and if no bouquets 
were thrown at them, it was because there were 
no bouquets to throw. Some of tho officers dis- 
]daycd considerable skill as scene-painters; and 
the regimental hands supplied excellent music. 
Although in most cases the spectators were 
.assornbled in a pit arranged with democratic equa- 
lity, there wore a few special occasions on which 
cushioned, benches were supplied for the ^lite — 
six generals, on one auspicious evening, honoured 
a camp -theatre with their august presence. 
The Ijiglit Brigade, at one X}erformance, made a 
collection among^the audience, and sent £70 to 
the humbler class of sufibrers by tho burning of 
Covent Garden Theatre in London; thus making 
amusement and kindness go hand in hand. About 
Christmas, the French gavo a ‘dress-ball’ to the 
English at their camp-villago of Little Kamiescli, 
on the Woronzow Road; and as the ladies, vivan- 
dicrcs and shopkeepers, numbered only eight, the 
attempts to imitate the etiquette of a ball-room 
added not a little to the general hilarity. In the 
daytime, during dry bracing wintry weatlior, 
nearly a hundred mounted officers would some- 
times join in a ‘paper-hunt’ — thus managed: a 
man, well mounted, started off at a high speed over 
the'^lateaii, dropping x’ieces of paper at intervals, 
and keeping as much as x^ssible out of sight 
among the hollows ; after a quarter of an hour’s 
start, tho huntsmen would ride oft* in pursuit of 
him, guided in their track only by the pieces of 
paper, the ‘fox-trail;* and the hunt ended when 
any oHlio puhsuers came up with tho man-fox. 
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-Trifling as these amusements, and any details Thus ended the second winter spent by t)ie 
cdneemhoig them, may appear, they have a histo- Allied troops in the Crimea — a winter almost 
rical value in this respect ; they shew that — while wholly without sanguinary contests. And to the 
in the winter 1854-5, the British troops in the seamen it was a season still more barren o( stirring 
Crimea were called upon to bear an almost uiipa- incidents; there was no enemy's fleet to capture 
lalleled amount of undeserved sufferings — in the or conquer; and it did not coino within. the plans 
winter 1855-6 they were so freo from care and of the Allies to batter down Odessa or other 
privation, so removed from daily conflict with the commercial towns. How it aroso that no renewal 
enemy, so influenced by the negative or inactive of hostilities occurred in the spring of 1856— not- 
policy of the commanders, that they were fain to withstanding vast preparations, especially naval, 
appeal for amusement to familfar home-taught made by England and Franco to this intent — the 
sports and pastimes. next Chapter will show. 





CHAPTER XV 


DIPLOMACY, FROM TDK VIENSA COSFEREHCES TO THE PEACE. 



T now becomes necessary to 
revert to the diplomatic nogo- 
I tiations, wliicli had never ceaseil 
to be carried on during the war 
-the subtle battles with the pen 
having been fully as numerous Jis 
the deadly contests with the sword. 
The peculiar nature of the war Ims 
rendered desirable such a mode of 
narrating its history .as would permit the 
two simultaneous streams of operations, political 
and belligerent, to be treated separately. Thus, 
irrespective of the warlike series, former Chapters 
of the volume *have discussed, in succession, the 
political circumstances which led to the war* — the 
‘secret correspondence,’ and the formation of an 
alliance between the Western Powers and Turkeyt 
— and the course of Kuropcan diplomacy, either to 
tenniiiaie flic struggle or to strengthen the hands 
of the Allies, from the declaration of war in 1854 
to the Vienna Conferences in 1855. J Another 
twelve months of negotiation now await notice. 
By a curious coincidence, it ha|)])cns that the 
events oP the war, diplomatically considered, are 
separable into three intervals, each about a year 
in duration : thus, the month of April, 1853, 
rendered manifest to all Kuropc that Prince 
McnchikofTs mission to Constantinople was of 
such <a nahiro as would involve Russia and 
Turkey in war ; April, 1854, jdaced the nations of 
the world in possession of the declaration of war 
by Bnghand and France against Russia, signed 
towards the end of March ; April, 1855, witnessed 
the failure of tlie diplomatists to produce a satis- 
factory result from the conferences at Vienna; 
.and April, 1850, w.as opened by the Hashing across 
Kuropc, through the medium of the clcctric-wircs, 
of the news that a Tukaty op Peace had been 
si^ed at Paris a few hours before the month 
began. By what couree of negotiation the terms 
of this Treaty were determined, the present Chapter 
will narrate. 

RESULT OF THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 

The failure of the mission intrusted to Lord John 
Bussell, as British representative at the Vienna 

** Clisptcr I., pp. 1-29. 4 Oiuptpr 111., pp. 66-71. 

% Chapter IX., pp. 316 376. 


Conferences in 1855, was marked by several 
circuinslances worthy of note. Diplomacy is, in 
its nature, of a secret ehnracter. . The sovereigns 
of Europe, whether despotic or constitutional, 
eliiini and exercise the right of making war or of 
signing peace: wlicthcr the necessary funds, the 
‘ sinews of war,* arc willingly provided by the 
respective nations, is a question of detail in each 
]).articular ease ; as is likewise the safety of a 
sovereign or his ininistei*s, in the event of a war 
being unpopular ; hut the riglit is inherent in the 
very nature of sovereignty. It follows that, in 
form if not in substance, kings make war rather 
than nations ; and the political corrcspoudeuce i 
ending in war or in peace, as the case m.ay bo, 
is reg.al rather than national. England, as an 
example, has in many instances been left ahhost 
wholly in ignorance of diplomatic quarrels until 
brought to the verge of war, since the ministers of 
the crown claim the exercise of their own discre- 
tion concerning the time and mode of divulging 
(heir political secrets. Those characteristics of 
dii>lomacy, whether conducive or not to the well- 
being of the nation, were displayed during the 
late war - in the ignorance of the British ii.ation, 
during a long period, concerning the ‘ secret 
correspondence ’ with Russia ; and in similar igno- 
rcancc of tlie concluding scenes in the Russell 
mission to Vienna. It was felt to ho necessary in 
a former section* to trace the mode in which the 
‘secret correspondence’ became known to the 
British public, through the discontent of a Russian 
diplomatist ; and now it is equally necessary to 
mark the steps which led to the revelations 
concerning the Russell mission, induced as those 
revelations were by tlie discontent of an Austrian 
diplomatist. In this instancy if in no other, pain- 
ful consequences, without corresponding benefits, 
attended the withliohiing of plain facts from a 
people anxious only for an honourable policy 
during a critical period. 

When the plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna 
in March 1855, Lord John Russell w^cut armed 
with instructions from the Earl of Clarendon, t 
touching the terms on . ;^';hicli England would 
consent to terminato the war with Russia. 
Referring for details to the Chapter just noted, it 

* Chapter IIL, pp. .61>04. i Chapter IX., pp. 373-376. 
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will suiTico here to call to memory, that on the 
2d of December in the preceding year, England, 
France, and' Austria hail agreed concerning the 
minimum of concessions by Russia likely to form 
the basis for a satisfactory peace ; and that on the 
28th of the same month they signed a ‘ Memoran- 
dum’ on this subject, embodying those conditions 
in the ^Four Points;* namely — the abandonment 
by Russia of all control over Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Servia; tlio liberation of tbc jnouths of the 
Danube from Russian interference ; the abrogation 
of all treaties between Russia and Turkey, likely 
to give the former a preponderance of ])o\vor in 
tlic Black Sea; and a renunciation by Russia of 
all ’ special i>rotoctivo powers over Cliristians in 
the Ottoman states. AVlien the diplomatists mot, 
Lord John Russell was cmi)owcred to demand 
these four conditions, ^ on the part of Englaiul; 
and Clarendon especially drew his attention to the 
Tliird I^oint as the most important of all ; seeing 
that the others would possess little value ‘unless 
effectual precautions wore taken to render the 
Turkish Empire an integral part of the European 
system, and sufficient restraint be imjwscd upon 
the militar}' and naval power heretofore exercised 
by Russia in the Black Eca, and tlic overbearing 
influence which by reason of that power she has 
acqTiircd over flic councils of the Porte.* The 
Earl of Clarendon considered that tlio ol)ject of 
tlio Thir<l Point might best be obtaincil by a 
reduction of the Russian naval force in the Black 
Sea within such limits as might, in co-operation 
with an equal Turkish force, suffice to protect 
commerce, without offering temptation to aggres- 
sive warfare; but the British plenipotciitiaiy was 
instructed to weigh any and every other mode 
that might be proposed for the attainment of tlio 
desired end. It will bo remembered that, about 
the middle of Marcli, ijord John Russell, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, Baron do Bourqucncy, Count 
Bnol, Baron Prokosch, Aali i’aclia, Aariff Efteiidi, 
Prince Gortchakoff* and M. do TitoftJ met at 
Vienna, as the representatives of England, Franco, 
Austria, Turkey, and Russia — Prussia taking no 
l»art in the conferences; that the First and Second 
Points were assented to without much difficulty; 
that on the 26th the Russian <]iplomatists 
announced their non -possession of instructions 
concerning the Third Point; that a delay of three 
Aveeks occurred, to enable GortchakofF and TitofF 
to communicate with their govewimont ; that the 
Allies refuse<i to consider the Fourth Point, or to 
give any validity to the First or Second, until the 
Third had been agreed upon; that England and 
France began to suspect the sincerity with which 
i the czar liad entered upon negotiations ; that 
M. Di*ouyn de Lhuys was sent to Vienna to 
I strengthen the advocacy of the Western Powers ; 

! that on the 17th of April, Russia announced a 
( determination not to suggest any plan for 
t einbodylng the Third Point ; that on the Iflth 
j the Allies proposed a plan ; that on the 21st 
Gortchakoff rejected this plan, and proposed 

2 o 


another ; that thereupon Lord John Russell 
ceascil to attend any more meetings, on tbo 
ground that he was not empowered to discuss 
any proposal departing widely from tife plan 
marked out by the Earl of (flareiidon; aud that 
the remaining jilenipoteiitiarics heW one more 
meeting on the 26th. For the next phase of tliis 
history, wc must look to, the British parliament. 

On the 23d of April, Loid Palmerston stated 
in llio House («f Commons, that as Priiico 
GurtehakoiF had rejected all tlie inotles of settling 
the Third Point suggested by the Allies, and htwl 
proposed another quite inadmissible consistently 
Avith the objects of the Avar, the conferences at 
Vienna Avere virtually at an end. On the next 
day, the Earl of Clarendon made a similar aii- 
iiouncomcnt in the House of Lords. On the 30th 
Lord John Russell resumed his scat in the Com- ! 
mens as Secretary of State for the Colonics, and ' 

gave a brit'f sketcli of the proceedings at Vienna ; 
be adA'orted to llic anxiety of Austria that some 
further mode of .satisflictoiy agreement should be 
sought, and to the refusal by himself and Drouyii 
do Llmys to discuss any such mode, on the 
ground tliat their instructions were exhausted. 

On llie ^Ith of May the I'arl of Clarendon spoke 
at some length in the House of l..ords on tlio 
subject ; he laid stress on the fact that the Allies, 
a.s a mode of sboAving respect to the honour and 
dignity of Russia, hud invited the c/ar’s plcni- 
potoiiliarics to take the initiative at Vienna, by 
proposing such measures as they thought Avoiild 
best carry out the principle of tlic Third Point ; 
that this did not lead to the desired result ; and 
that ilio British government suav no prospect of 
the reiiCAval of negotiations — although Count Buol 
liad aimuiinccd tliat Austria wouM deem it her 
duly to seek further for terms acceptable to all. 

On the same day, and again on tlic 7tli, inquiri(.s 
Averc made in the House of Commons for tlie 
protocols, the official documents Avhicli Avoidd i 
narrate in detail the iiroecodings at the Conference. j 
The dejsirc to know all that could 1)C known on | 
this important subject Avas strengthened by tlio 
fact that M. Drouyn do IJniys, ak'out this pcrioil, 
resigned the high olfiee of Foreign Secretary of StiWo 
in the French government; it became rumoured j 
tliat this retirement aro.se in some Aviiy out of the 
negotiations at Vienna ; hut as no public aniiouiico- I 
merits were made on this matter, tlic French and [ 
English nations Avere left to draw such inferences | 
as might seem to them just, | 

Til the parliamentary discussions concerning the 
conferences, the ultra Avar-])arty censured the 
government for yielding to Russia so much as 
Lord John Russell hatl been permitted to ywld ; 
while the peace-party wished that the concc.-sions * 
had been still greater, in order to terminate the 
AA^ar more speedily. The government naturally 
took up a position between these two extremes. 

On the 11th. of May Mr Milner Gibson, a pertce- 
advocato, ^ave notice in the House of Commons 
that, oil some subsequent day, ho Avould move an 
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address to tlie crown — expressive of regret that 
the Vienna Conferences had not been contkiiied 
to a satisfactory issue ; and asserting that the 
interpretation of the Third Point, as conceded 
hy Russia, funiished the elements for a just and 
honourable pciico. On the 21st Mr Sidney Herbert 
announced that the conduct of himself and his 
friends— the ‘Peel party,* as they were usually 
called — touching Mr Gibson’s resolutions, would 
depend on the course taken by the government ; 
whereupon Lord Palmerston stated — that he 
did not consider the moans of i)acification quite 
cxliatisted ; that Austria was still furnishe<i, under 
tho sanction of the Allies generally, with means 
for discussing tho terms of a peace ; that the 
conferences, tliougli suspended, wore not oificially 
closed ; that the most favourable consideration 
would bo given by the government to any pro- 
positions made through Austria by Russia for a 
X>acific purpose ; and that in ‘Consi<lcring such 
propositions, they would take care to ctuiscnt to 
such terms only as would bo satisfactory and 
honourable to tho Rritisli nation. These remarks 
gave rise to a h>ng debate ; seeing that it remained 
doubtful whether the war would bo prosecuted 
with vigour, so long as the subtleties of diplomacy 
were allowed to linger at Vienna. Lord John 
Russell again sketched in outline the proceedings 
at the conferences, and stated his belief tliat 
Austria would shortly make some final proposition 
which, if rejected, would terminate tho confer- 
ences, and if accepted, would ro-open negotiations 
undci* more favourable auspices than before. With 
the general consent of tho House, Mr Gibson, after 
these ministerial oxjJanations, withdrew liis resolu- 
tions. Another advocate of peac5<'ful counsels, Earl 
Grey, introduced tho same subject in the same 
montli to the House of Lords. On tho 25th ho 
j>ro]H>scd resolutions similar to those of ISFr Gibson, 
declaratory of tho satisfactory nature of the Ci>ii- 
cessions made by Russia as a basis for peace. 
After adverting to the terms ofFered and rejected 
on both sales at Vienna, the earl added : ‘ It is 
said that you must continno the war in onlcr to 
reduce the power of Russia. I know no other 
rndhns by winch you can reduce that great power 
except by subjecting her to a great territorial loss. 
My lords, I trust it will ho well considered, before 
wc come to so fearful a determination, what right 
we have to carry on a war to wrest fi’om Russia 
any portion of her territory. The ipoment that 
object is avowed tho war will become one of 
iiiidisguised aggression. The danger must bo 
obvious and imminent, and not a remote or an 
imaginary danger, sufficient to justify any people 
in having recourse to arms. My lords, I ara 
persuaded the desire to continue tho war for some 
vague and indofiiiite object of which Ave have 
not had any account, docs not proceed fh>m any 
rational or calm consideration of what are the 
rights and interests of this country, and, above 
all, of what it is just for thi.s country to do. It 
is founded on nothing of that sort, hut I fear it 


is the result ^of a passionate and an unreasoning 
spirit of animosity towards Russia. 1 oannot help 
saying that 1 have observed for months a 
spirit of tins kind arising in this countiy— « spirit 
created and encouraged by attacks against Bussifs 
put fonvard in language of the most unjustifiable 
character. I fear a temper of this kind has been 
created by language such as 1 have endeavoured 
to describe; and it is with deep concern I am 
compelled to say that such language has been used 
by members of Ilor Majesty’s government and 
more especially by two noble lords in the otlier 
Ilouse of Parliament, one of whom ia now at 
the head of tho government. Tho Indiscreet 
language which those noble lords have used has 
gi'catly contributed to embitter tho feelings of the 
p'coplc against Russia.’ Tho Earl of Clarendon 
replied forcibly, shewing that the terms conceded 
by Russia wero not such as would secure tho 
objects of tho Avar. Earl Grey’s resolutions, 
meeting with no support, Avero negatived without 
a division. 

It sciwcs strikingly to illustrate the diffioulties 
pressing on tho government at that time, that 
Avbile, on some evenings, the ministers were com- 
pelled to talk in a Avarliko strain against those 
Avho Avished for peace, on other evenings they 
spoke more ])cacofiilly against those Avho advo- 
cated a vigorous warlike policy. The same mcntli 
Avhich Avitnessed the debates of tho one class, 
arising out of the resolutions of Mr Milner Gibson 
ami Earl Grey, witnessed also those of tho other, 
originated by the Earl of Kllcnborough and Mr 
Disraeli, On the 14th of May the earl last 
named moved a string of resolutions in tho House 
of Lords, relating to an address to the Queen, 
declaratory of the justice of tho Avar, of tho Avilling- 
iiess on the part of the nation to hear the burden 
of tlie war, of the necessity of extricating Turkey 
Avliolly from the pernicious j>owor of Russia, and 
ending by a statement that tho House of Lords 
‘ cannot Avithhold from Her Majesty the avowal of 
our conviction that the conduct of the war has 
occasioned general dissatisfaction and given riso 
to just coin]>laints ; and that wc must humbly lay 
before Her Majesty our deliberate opinion that it 
is only through the selection of men for public 
employment Avithout regard to anything but the 
public service that the country can hope to pro- 
secute the Avar successfully, and to obtain its only 
legitimate object — a secure and honourcable peace.’ 
Tins was in some degree a party attack, but was 
professedly based on the official shortcomings 
during the winter 1854-5 ; the roinisteca met it 
by a statement of the reforms gradually intro- 
duced ; and the Earl of Ellenborough was defeated 
by 181 votes against 71. 

Mr Disraeli’s resolution, brought before the 
House of Commons onr 24th of May, bore more 
direct ielation to the diacussibns ooncQming peace. 
It was thus worded: ‘That this .House cannot 
adjourn for . the [Whitsuntide} recess without 
expressing its dissatisfiustion vrith the ambiguous 
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language and uncertain conduct of Her llajeety’s 
government in reference to the great question of 
peace orUrBt ; and that^ under these circumstances^ 
this House feels it a duty to declare that it will 
continue to give every support to Her Mafesty in 
the prosecution of the war, until Her Majesty 
shall, in conjunction with her Allies, obtain for 
this countiy a safe and honourable peace.’ All 
the former subjects were again brought up in tlio 
debate that followed — ^What had Enssia proposed 1 
Ought her propositions to bo accepted t * What did 
the government intend? Had they a dehnito, 
manly, firm policy ; or were they ^ drifting ’ into 
peace as they had drifted into war ? Mr Disraeli 
condemned ^e government generally, and Lord 
John -Bussell in particular, for mismanagement of 
the Vienna Conferences ; asserting that an honour- 
able peace was more distant than over, on jiccount 
of the weak vacillation of Englisli policy. As this 
motion was understood to be virtually a vote of 
want of confidence in ministers, the membei*s 
mustered strongly on both sides, and the argu- 
ments were continued at great lengtli on two suc- 
cessive evenings. The combinations became very 
remarkable on this occasion ; for the Pod party 
sided with the peace-party in regretting that the 
Russian temis ha^l not been accepted ; many 
independent Liberals joined tlio l)ert)y party in 
regretting that England had not been even moic 
decidedly opposed to Russia ; while the ministers 
steered a course midway between these extremes. 
Mr Disraeli, the leader of one party in the 
Commons, called upon the House to <lcclaro that 
the time for negotiation was 5 while Mr 
Gladstone, the most distinguished member of 
another party, declared that, after what Russia 
had conceded, *a X)rolongation of the war would 
be Tinjustiflablo and unchristian ’ — two assertions 
as diametrically opposed as can well be imagined. 
The ministei*s found a source of strength in pitting 
those antagonists against each other, allowing Mr 
Disraeli and Mr Gladstone to annihilate each 
other’s arguments; and claiming credit for a via 
medifii better than either extreme. JiOrd John 
Russell again adverted to the pai*t lie had taken 
in the Vienna Conferences, and defended his coui*so 
of proceeding. He maintained that the Russian 
l)ropositions touching the Third Point could not 
be accepted without abandoning ou© «f the main 
objects of the war ; that ^ the maintenance by 
Russia of a strong fleet in the Black Sea could be 
desired only with the view of attacking Constan- 
tinople ; from which danger the privilege to bo 
granted to the sultan of summoning aid from other 
powers would prove a most ineffectual protection 
and that * the alternative proposed by the Allied 
Powers, to make the Euxine a merely commercial 
sea, on which only a limited number of ships-of- 
war was to be permitted, formed, he believed, the 
most satisfactory prindj^e whereon to solve the 
difficulty.’ The ministers succeeded in defeating 
Mr DisraeU’s motion by 319 vot^ against 219 . 

Up to this time, the public had known nothing 


of any difibrcnco of opinion between Lord John 
Bussell and his colleagues concerning the Vienna ^ 
Conferences ; it was supposed that aU the various 
prox>ositions bad been made generally jenown. 
Now, however, a new i>hase of the subject was 
presented. Count Buol, hearing how strongly the 
Russian proposals were condemned in the British 
parliament,. and how unfavourable were the criti- 
cisms on Austria’s supx>oscd Muscovite leanings, 
began to write in his own defence, adverting to 
some of tlio later proceedings at Vfeiina. A 
circular addressed by him to Austrian ministers 
at foreign courts attracted attention in England. 
One sucli document stated that Austria hail drawn 
up a xn*oposal, ilcemed likely to be acceiitablc to 
Russia, concerning the much vexed question of 
naval power in tlio Black Sea; tlnat if thsit pro- 
Xiosal were accepted hy Iho Allies, Austria would 
transmit it to »St Petershiirg ; tliat if tho czar 
rejected it, the rejcctiou would be regarded by 
Austria as a casns heUiy a cause in wdiich she 
would at length draw tlio sword against Russia ; 
that Lord John Russell Avas made acquainted with 
this proxiosal heforc ho left Vienna; and that 
M. Drouyn do Lhnys, who left a few days later, 
undertook to aid Lord John in urging upon tho 
governments of England and France the accept- 
ance of the Austrian plan. On the 20th of Juno 
a question Avas asked in the House of Commons, 
suggested by this Austrian document — ^AVhothcr 
TiOrd John Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys had 
agreed to an Austrian i)ro|)osal for settling tho 
Third Point?’ The ansAver made to tliis (luestion 
slicAvcd that one important stage in the diplomatic 
pvocccilings liad never yet been acknoAvlodgcd in 
Xiarliamciit ; and the Avholo field of discussion Avas 
reopened, amid great distrust in the xmhlic mind 
concerning the mode in Avhich the negotiations 
had been carried on. 

On the (^th of July the subject Avas brought I 
forAvard in a Avay Avhicli rendered some cxxdaini- 
tion necessary from Lord Jolin Russell. Tlio (pics- 
tion in substance Avas — Why did he, all or assenting 
at Vienna to Austrian xiriq^osals, sj)cak an<l vote 
and act Avith a government Avhich refused to 
acccx>t those xiroposals \ Jiord .John admitted that 
Count Buol, at tlie conferenees, had ma<lo a x>ropo- 
sition ill Avliicli he concurred, thinking that it would 
give, not a certainty, but, a very fair xirospecl, of 
a durable ])cacc. lie gave 'iii outline of conver- 
sations between the diplomatists, distinct from the 
formal conferences. Count Buol liad .prox>oscd 
that Russia should be allowed to maintain any 
number of Avar-ships in the Black Sea ; but that 
Turkey should he allowe<l an equal number, and 
England and France together an equal number ; 
insomuch that tlirce flcrcts Avould ho always 
present, each subject to variation in strength, hut 
all varying at the same time and in the same 
ratio : 'the choice of diminution or augmentation 
being left with Russia. It Avas this x>i'©P©^a 1 
which Bussell and Drouyn de Lhuys undertook to 
recommend to their respective governments; as . 
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bcin^y if not wholly satisfactory, calculatod at least 
. to give the Western Powers a hold over Russia in 
tlie Kuxino. Whether the czar would accept these 
terms, lyas quite a distinct question. Lord John 
stated that he knew this propos«al to bo inconsis- 
tent with his instructions ; but that, nevertheless, 
being rather favourable to it liiniself, he had 
promised to Count Jluol that ho would rccom- 
ntcml it to the Rritish government. He came to 
London, he unfoldctl the plan, lie supported it ; 
the cabin^t discussed it fully, and then rejected 
it; as did the Emperor of the French when M. 
Drouyn do lihuys introducetl it to him. 

This announcement made a considerable sen- 
sation in the House of CJommons. M. Drouyn 
do Lhttys had resigned his place in the French 
cabinet when tliis proposal was rejected; wlicrcas 
Lord Jolm RilsscII 1ia<l not oidy retained his 
cabinet ])osition, but had fur more than two 
months concealed from parliaiiient that such 
a plan had ever been advocated by him. Ho 
became involved in this dilemma — if ho still 
approved the Austrian j)lan, ho ought to consider 
the further jirosecutiou of the war improper, ami 
quit the cabinet ; if he a]»proved tlic contimiaiicc 
of war, then ho had changed his opinion witliout 
acknowledgment, involving everything in con- 
fusion. Lord John, in explanation, staled tliat he 
would have rcsigiio<l otlice under ordinary circum- 
stances ; hut that such was the ]Huniliar state of 
the public iniml — such the disposition to run 
down ministers, and remlcr ;iny stable government 
ditlicult, if not almost iinpossihlo— -lie sliould pro- 
hcabJy have imperilled tlic l*alincrston admini- 
stration, Iiad he. done so, however much he might 
Jiave felt disposed to remain a sup])orter of the 
government. This speech met with iiiucli coiidcni- 
iiatioii from the House and the country. The jicace- 
party iiidjriiidcd the negotiator for continuing to 
belong to a war-ministry aher his advocacy of 
Ruors plan had hecu iiulhlied ; the Derby party 
upbraided him for sacrificing his convictions to 
Ills Whig sympathies ; the war-party, whether 
independent or in opposition, upbraided him for 
having secretly supiiorted an Austro - Russian 
policy inconsistent with the objects of the war ; 
wdiilc the press, almost with one voice, upbraided 
him for having acted a double part, ■ however 
honest the intention, where singleness of purpose 
was so important. The strictures were rendered 
more bitter by the recollection that the. same 
.minister, during the autumn of 1854, had re- 
mained in ollicc while disapproving of the mode 
in which his colleagues carried on the war, 
and yet hail left — not only the nation, but the 
majority of his colleagues — ignorant of his dis- 
approval. 

This revelation was shortly followed by another 
— that the minister who had been so unsuccessful 
in his diplomacy had at length resigned his scat 
in tlie British cabinet. On the lOth of July, 
Sir B. B. Lytton gave notice of a resolution; — 
*That the conduct of our minister in tho recent 


negotiations at Vienna has^ in the opinion of this 
House, shaken the confidence of this country in 
those to whom its afiairs are intrusted.’ This 
declaration or assertion was unquestionably true, 
irrespective of any mere paJpty contests ; and tho 
result of any discussion on the resolution was 
looked to Avith uneasiness by tlio. government. 
Before the critical liour came, bowevor, the 
ditliculty was removed by the minister who bad 
occasioned it. On the 12th, Lord Palmerston 
laid on tho table of the House further, documents 
relating to the conferences; on which occasion 
liord tTohn Russell made two brief statements — 
one, in answer to a question to the effect that 
he had obtained the Queen’s permission for tho' 
ver}^ unusual revelation of delicate diplomatic 
matters made in tho preceding week— or rather, 
obtained tho Queen’s sanction after he liad done 
so; and tlio other that, although ho had approved 
of (Jonnt Bud’s ])lan in April, he had since 
changed his mind, and now opposed it. On 
the IGth, when tho vote of censure was about to 
be introduced. Lord John Russell averted it by 
announcing his resignation, and the motives which 
had led to it. Additional facts were brought to 
liglit on this occasion. It now a]>poarod that 
Aali Pacha jis well as Russell and Drouyn bad 
approved of Buol’s plan, and promised to support 
it. Lord John furtlier stated that a change bad 
been wrought in his own opinions so early as one 
week after his return from Vienna, founded oil 
arguments adduced by his colleagues; consequently 
his remaining in tho cabinet was not so inconsis- 
tent as had been supposed. Even bore, however, 
tlicrc was a vagueness in the explanation; for the 
circumstances which led to tlie change of opinion 
were ^ quite independent of the merits of the 
propositions themselves, and did not alter my 
Opinion of the merits of those propositions.* Lord 
John’s .approval of Buol’s plan he characterised 
as being rather a recognition of the importance 
of retaining Austria as an ally with the Western 
Powers, than a liking for the plan itself; be 
believed tho two assertions — that Austria wa.s 
willing to i)rcscnt the plan to tho czar, and would 
go to war with the czar if that plan were rejected. 
When Lord Clarendon announced to Count Buol 
the refusal of England to accept tho plan, Austria 
claimed credit for liaving Tulfilled her mission, and 
to. be exonerated from blame in respect to any 
non-participation by her in the war, which she 
Ihcn loft the Western Powers to carry on as before, 
without her aid. Lord John Russell proceeded 
to ofier various arguments in defence of a line of 
policy which had to so many persons seemed « 
wanting iiv directness; he adverted bitterly to the 
falling aw.iy of some friends, who had .frankly 
told him that they must take rank with his 
opponents if the vote 4>f.,censur6 were actually 
proposed y he stated that ho had two or tluae 
times proffered his resignation, which Lord 
Palmerston^ begged him to withdraw ; and that 
finally, hearing from so many quarters an opinion 
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that ho TV’ould damage the ministry hy remaining 
\i’ithin it, he had once more given in his resig- 
nation, which the Queen accepted. 

Thus ended the remarkable connection of a 
popular fetateSmdn with the Vienna Conferences — 
a connection resulting in much pain without cor- 
responding benefit. The House of Commons was 
greatly excited by this explanation, coining so soon 
after many others. It was not without acquiescence 
on both sides of tlic House *that Sir E. B. Lytton 
said ; ‘ I dccLire that 1 speak more in sorrow than 
in anger. What! is it you, whose genius and 
labours have so honoured your name, that wo 
feel every stain on it as a national calamity— 
you, who have taken from the people of England 
power and dignity for twenty ycai*s — ^you, then 
still holding Office as Minister of the Crow'ii — is it 
you who would call upon your countrymen to 
send their children to unnecessary slaiiglitcr, and 
sutvisc your Sovereign to jeo])ardiso her sceptre 
rather than endanger the feeble and rickety thing 
that you call a government, of wliich you told us 
that we ought to he more tender, because it ha<l 
lost the favour of the ])COpIc? The noble lord 
complains that the executive is weakened by 
])opular discontent. I tell you, the government, 
that the weakne^.s and the iliscoiitent both come 
from tliat belief in your insincerity and vacillaiing 
]mi*pose, of w'hich the last and most signal proof 
up to Thursday night -was the appearance of the 
noble lord upon that bench.’ Other portions of 
the baronet’s S])ccch were devoted to party ])olitics, 
on which the two sides of the House would 
obviously vote discordantly if a vote were forced; 
hut there was a general feeling of regret among 
all at the position into which Lord John Jlussell 
had brought himself, or had hocn brought by an 
inauspicious combination of circumstances. The 
peace- party, the war-party, the I’oel party, and 
the Derby party, all look exception to his conduct, 
although on diflerent grounds; and even the Whig 
party could scarcely feel that his con ti nuance in 
ofiice would be otherwise than a source of weakness 
to the government at such a time, ircncc the 
resignation of Lord John Russell, and hence the 
Avitlidrawal of the threatened vote of censure. 


8 T A T p: o V p u n L I c r b n l i n o i x 
KNGLAN1». 

. The saffcrhigs of the army during the winter ; 
the official denial of those sufferings until made 
manifest hy the newspaper press ; the discoi*d in 
the Aberdeen ministry ; the dismption of that 
ministry by the secession of Lord John Russell ; 
the difficulties attending the formation of a govern- 
ment by Lord Palmerston ; the failure of the 
Vienna Oonferences ; the strange revelations made 
by Lord John Bussell conccniing that failure ; the 
oscillation of the Peel party between peace-policy 
and war-policy • the smsdl amount of success 
obtained % the magnificent fleets of the Allies;' 


the absence of any evidence that the siege of 
Sebastopol would end triumphantly ; tlio distiust 
cntci'taincd of Austria and Prussia — all temlcd 
to bring about a very uneasy state of thp public 
mind in England during the spring and summer 
of 1856. Statesmen 'were distrusted who bail 
long held a high place in public favour ; generals 
Avere censured Who lisul learned in the school 
of Wellington ; admirals avcm’o at discord with 
Admiralty officials ; individual ministers were 
accusing government departments, and were by 
them accused in turn; commissions and com- 
mittees were every week la 3 dng bare some of the 
deea^'cd spots in old institutions and usages ; and 
liolitical parties became broken and rc-forincd on 
no other princiido than that of dissatisfaction 
Avith the existing stale of tilings. 

A former section* has described some of the 
sjmiptoms of this national fineasiiiess. The irre- 
gularities in tlie transport of stores ; the disastrous 
loss of the Pnnea steamer ; the unhappy Avrong 
committed upon Captain Christie ; the medical 
shortcomings at the liospitals, and the terrible 
scenes in the hospital-ships ; the road-less state of 
the camp ; the lotathsome condition of Ralaklava 
— all became subjects of inquiry, by ])arlianiciitary’ 
coniraittccs or ro^^al commissioners. Among the 
A^*lrious disclc>suros and reports made by these 
bodies of investigators, those of the 'Sebastopol 
Committee ’ and the * Crimean Commissioners,* 
adv’ertod to in.tbc section just noted, were the 
most important. Arising out of those and man}' 
other occurrences, were numerous ])arliamentj\r3^ 
debates, j^ublic meetings, and exciting speeches, 
Avliicli must be briefly touched upon as indieatious 
of the national mind coiicenu’ng the objects of the 
Avar aiul the mode in which it should be carried 
on. 

The revelntioiis occasionally made coiicei’ning 
ministerial difficulties and differences, and tlie 
tendency shewn to retain p<»wer in the hands of 
a small luiniljer of public men, led to an appre- 
hension that government measures were }danued 
rather A)r j)arty jmrposcs than for national honour; 
while the course of di]»lomacy, cspcciall}' in rela- 
tion to Austria and Prussia, engendered a doubt 
Avlietlier the ministers AVere rcall}' in earne.st in 
the ])rosecutiou of the Avar. Hence arose many 
questions and motions in parliament indicative of 
suspicion. Thus, on the 29th of March, Mr Scott 
moved for copies of instructions to the coni- 
niandcr-in-cliief in the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea, and for an}" correspondence touching the 
indulgence shewn to Odessa; the ministers chose 
to interpret this as an attack on AdmiiMl Dundas, 
Avhcrcas it Avas intended to convoy a susi)icion 
on tho ministers thcinsel\"cs, in regard U> their 
earnestness of purpose. On the same evening Mr 
Berkeley intre^ueed the vexed question of the 
Earl of lAican’s grievance; that cavalry-officer 
having been ti'eatcd Avitli marked displeasure by 

• Chapter VIII., pp. 323-330. 
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I Lord Raglan, in connection Tvrith tlio battle of 
Balaklava/ and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain from the military authorities a court-martial 
to set liim right with the country ; the demand 
was again resisted in parliament, on grounds of 
cti<iuotte rather than with any reference to the 
inerits of the question ; but the nation felt the 
incongruity in the position of the Earl of Lucan, 
who had been thanked by parliament, although 
recalled by the government under circumstances 
implying disgrace. It was a militaiy rather than 
a political quarrel ; yet it tended to increase the 
general doubt among and concerning public men. 

The month of April prc.scntcd its own series of 
symptoms of discontent, in and out of parliament. 
I'ho Sebastopol Committco was prosecuting its 
inquiry; and the ncwspapci*s day by day made 
public those harrowing details which created such 
wonder and disgusts in the public mind. The 
news that the Vienna Conferences bad failed com- 
ing to hand, men began to doubt wlietlier there 
was sincerity in any qinartor among cabinets and 
diplomatists. .On tho 17th, the lamentable defi- 
ciencies of the medical department in tho army 
were brought under tho notice of the House of 
Commons by Captain Boldcro ; the evidence taken 
before the Sebastopol Committee was adduced in 
proof of the deficiencies ; a committee of inquiry 
was demanded ; and although tho government 
resisted the demand on tho ground that reforms 
were gradually being effected, the propos{il was 
defeated by only a very narrow majority. On the 
20tb, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
his fiiiancial statement, and announced that ho 
would require, for tho year 1855 -6, more than 
86 millions sterling, including 40 millions for 
army, navy, and ordnance, complaints again broke 
forth — ^not so niucli at the cost of the war, as at 
the mismanagement by the imblic functionaries 
of the large funds generously placed by the nation 
at tho disposal of the government; sums fully 
expended, although the soldiers lia<l been starved 
and frozen, and the nation lowered in the eyes of 
Europe, Shortly afterwards, when the means for 
providing tho immense outlay came on for discus- 
sion, considerable acrimony marked the debate; 
tho estimated taxes would be 2.3 millions sterling 
short of the required amount ; ministers proposed 
b) (ako 10 millions of this by a loan, to bo paid off 
by 1 million per annum after tho war should bo 
ended ; but hence arose gi’cat contention whether 
each year should pay its own ware, or whether 
posterity should be saddled with the consequences 
— a question of national honour worthy of calm 
study, but mixed up at that time with much 
excitement and bitterness. Public discontent, 
spreading in various ways, led to a notice of 
motion on 'the 27 th, by Mr Layard — ^^That the 
state of the comity*' is such as to cause serious 
alarm ; that the sacrifice of efficiency to family and 
party interests is the source of great misfortune 

* Chapter VII., p* 259. 


and disgrace to the eountxy ; and that the House 
will support any ministry which can enforce the 
efficient conduct of the public service and the 
vigorous prosecution of the war.’ The same even- 
ing witnessed one among many paihfhl scenes, in 
which personal accusations became hurled to and 
fh) ; the denouncers of military incapacity in the 
management of tho war, while accusing tire 
authorities of giving commissions based ratlier 
upon parliamentary dr family interest than upon 
professional merit, had ovei-stepped the due limit, 
and had accused some undeservedly; the refutation 
was bitter, and was met by bitter retorts — ^until at 
lengtli the House became disheartened by the 
wearying question; * Who's to blame 
Another month, and the sources of uneasiness 
became somewhat varied in form, although equally 
numerous. Indian officers had long felt the 
Inequality in the two ^sendees, the Queen’s and tho 
Company’s ; there were honours and chances of 
promotion in the former greater than those in the 
latter, although tho nation generally felt alike 
towards both, and valued those who had become 
bronzed beneath the sun of Hiadostan. Two 
attempts were made in May to remedy this system. 
The Karl of Ellciiborough, on tho 3d, claimed a 
promise fi*om the government concerning the 
gradual equalisation of honours and emoluments in 
the two services, and obtained partial success. The 
other attempt, on the 10th of May, wsis made by 
Sir E. Perry, who moved in the Commons for a 
select committee to inquire how the Anglo-Indian 
army might bo mado most available for the war 
against Russia ; lie contended that tho East India 
Company’s army should be made a royal array, 
and rendered available for national purposes ; but, 
being o})poscd by the government, this propo- 
sition, although supported by General Sir do 
Tjacy Evans, was negatived by 171 votes against 62. 
In tho same montli, to satisfy in some dcgi’ee the 
public yearnings for army reform, Lord Panmurc, 
as Secretary of State for War, gave in tho House 
of Lords an outline of the changes proposed to he 
introduced — comprising tho abolition of the Ord- 
nance Board ; the transfer of tho military duties 
of that Board to the Commander-in-chief, and of 
the civil duties to tho Secretary for War; the 
appointment of a new contract departnlont and 
clothing department; various minor changes in 
many departments ; sind improved machinerj’^ 
whereby all might he pbaced in correspondence 
with tlie Secretary for War as official head of the 
whole. Pending the preparation of these changes, 
a renewal of the discussion concerning Captain 
Christie’s caso^ arose in the House of Commons, 
reopening tho wounds which the ministers would 
fain have hoped had closed finally, and reviving 
personal charges and counter-charges which pained 
all and benefited nonoF^— «cept in so for as they 
did liononr to the memory of the deceased officer. 
The parliamentary discussions in this month 
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concerning the Vienna Caufcrences^tlie Earl of 
Clarondpo’s statement on the 4th:; tho conyersa- 
tions in the CJommons on tho 4ih, 7th, and 11th; 
tho Earl of EUenborough’s resolutions on the 14th; 
tho discussion on Mr Milner Gibson’s motion on 
tho 2lBt; Earl Grey’s resolutions on the 25th ; and 
Mr Disraeli’s vote of consuro on tho 24th and 25th 
— have been adverted to in the last section ; but .. 
'there were other discussions^ both in the I^ords 
and in the GomiAonSi touching the suspicious 
policy of Austria and Fnissia in the war. The 
ministers^ wliatever may have been tlieir own 
misgivings, were enforced, in courtesy to foreign 
courts, to gloss over tho inconsistencies in tho 
policy pursued at Vienna and Berlin, and to 
endeavour to explain that wliich was confessedly^ 
diflicult of explanation. On one occasion u, tlircct 
vote was hikcu, founded on the Earl of Albemarle’s 
resolution, moved on the 15th of May — ^Tliat, in 
order to bring the war to a speedy teriiiination, it 
is necessary to restrict tho trade with Russia by 
more efficient measures than any .which have 
hitherto been adoptcil or announced Her 
Majesty’s government ;’ the resolution was aimed 
against Prussia, who was known to be lax in her 
neutrality concerning trade across the Russian 
frontier ; it was opposed by the government, on 
account of the difiicully in distinguishing between 
Russian produce and Prussian produce ; it was 
supported by the Earl of .l)ei*l>y and his party, on 
tho ground that such a resolution, if adopted, 
would give vigour and efficiency to tho mode of 
carrying on tlic war ; it was o])poscd by Earl 
Grey, ns tending to draw tighter, as a means of j 
injuring an enemy, the restrictions on tedo and j 
the commerce of the Avorld ; and finally, it was 
rejected by 47 void against 31. 

Nor were there wanting indications, beyond the 
walls of ]>arliament, of discontent at the mode in 
which the affiiirs of the country were carried on, 
especially in relation to the war. New members 
cavilled at the government and the aristocracy ; 
old members went to their constitucnls, and made 
impassioned speeches ; powerful leading articles 
appeared in the influential journals ; and letters I 
were written, suggesting the organisation of socie- 
ties and associations intended to bring about 
useful reforms. Hence originated the ‘Admini- 
strative Reform Association,’ set on foot by a public 
meeting at the London Tavern on the 5th of May, 
The state of public opinion at the time cannot 
perhaps bo better sliown th<an by transcribing 
three ‘ resolutions ’ passed at that meeting : 

Thatr tho disasters to which the country 
lias been subjected in tho conduct of. the jiresont 
war are attributable to the inefficient and prac- 
tically irresponsible management of tlio various 
departments of tho state, and urgently demand 
a thorough change in the administrative system. 
Second^ That tho true remedy for tho system of 
maladministration 'which has caused so lamentable 
a sacrifice of labour, money, and human life, is I 
to bo nought in the ' introduction of enlarged 


cxporicuco and practical ability into the service of 
tho state ; that the exclusion from office of those who 
possess ill a high degree the practical qualities 
necessary for the direction of affiiirs in a great 
commercial country is a rcfioctioii upon intclli- * 
gciioe and a betrayal of its interests ; that while 
wc disclaim every desire of excluding tho ;ipisto- 
cratic. classes from participation in the councils of 
tho crown, wo foci it our duty to protest against 
the pretensions of any section of the community 
to mono])olisc the functions of adniinistration. 
T/iirdj That an association bo now formed to 
promote, by all cuiislitutiuual means, the attain- 
ment of administrative reform ; and that tho 
association he called the “ Adniiiiistrativo Reform 
Association.” ’ Several meetings were held, a fund 
for defraying ordinary expenses was subscribed, 
and many earnest speeches were made; but tho 
war oainc to an end without any visible im])rovc- 
nients having been wrought by the Adniiiiistrativo 
Reform Association. This fiict may perhaps be 
accounted for on four grounds — the members 
comprised only a small number possessing inilu- 
cncc on the public mind ; they dill'cred as to the 
extent of the malady to be cured ; they wrought 
only by sjiceclwnaking, and apjdaudiiig each 
otiicr’s s])ccchcs ; and Uiey prepared no deliiiito 
l»lan for giving ]n'aclical efficiency to their 
objecls. Ill these ])artieulars, iiTesj)Cctivo of tho 
actual merits of tho improvements suggested, the 
‘ Administrative Reform Association ’ .of 1855 
contrasted unfavourably with the ‘ Anti Corn-law 
League* of earlier days. 

■\Vitli the arrival of June came an increase in 
tlic number of debates t.oucliiiig the state of jmblic 
affiiirs, all indicative of distrust and uneasiness, 
whether bearing or not on the failure of the Russell 
mission, lik the House of Lords they were chiefly 
a few <picries and ministerial answers, relating to 
the Vicuna Conferences, the employment of a 
Turkish legion in British pay, the massacre at 
llangti, anil prrjects by inventors for destroying 
fortresses with imlieanl-of celerily niul complete- 
ness. One debate, however, boro relation to tlwi 
doubtful policy <jf Austria. Lord Lyndhurst, on the 
2Gtli, contrasted tlic relative positions of Austria 
and Bnissia, with a view of shewing, however 
servile the latter power iniglit have shown herself 
to Russia, that better things were to have been 
expected from Anslria., who yet had missed a 
grand o])purtunity of vindicating her own rights 
and maintaining her own interests by entering into 
an ofiensivc and defensive alliance with Erance 
and England ; he expressed a suspicion that 
Austria throughout tho negotiations had sonic 
secret understanding with Prussia and Russia. 
The Earl of Clarendon deprecated any insinuations 
that might give ofience to Austria, and coiitinuc<l 
to ‘ hope for tho best,’ without being able to assign 
any strong grounds for that hope. 

The discussions took a much fiercer tone in the 
House of Commons. When, on tho 24tli of the 
preceding month, Mr Disraeli liad moved his 
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resolution on tlic policy of tlio government con- 
cerning the We'll*, Sir Francia Baring moved one 
amciulniciit, and Mr Lowe another ; the original 
resolution was negatived, and the two amendmonts 
post])oned until . after the Whitsuntide vacation. 
When, tlierefore, the House met again on the 4th of 
June, Baring’s proposition came on as a substantive 
motion, and Lowe’s as an amendment to it. The 
former was an echo of ministerial opinions — ‘That 
this House having seen with regret that the con- 
ferences at Vienna have not led to a termination 
of hostilities, feels it to be a duty to declare that 
it will continue to give every support to Her 
Majesty in the prosecution -of the war, until Her 
Majesty shall, in conjunction with her Allies, 
obtain for this country a safe and honourable 
peace whereas Lowe’s amendment assumed a 
neutral form — ‘ That this House having seen that 
owing to the refusal of Russia to restrict the 
strength of her navy in the Black Sea, the con- 
ferences at Vienna have not led to the cessation of 
hostilities, feels it to be its duty to declare that, by 
that refusal the means of coming to an arrange- 
ment on the third basis of negotiation having been 
exhausted, this House will give its best exertions 
to carry out the successful prosecution of the war.’ 
Disraeli’s motion had contained censure on the 
government ; Baring’s was intended to remove 
that censure ; while Lowes was directed rather to 
a strengthening of the war policy. Tlic debate 
thence arising was one of the longest in the session, 
extending over the 4th, .Oih, Ttli, and 8th of the 
month ; the leading riicmbcrs on all sides spoke, 
including Milner Oibson, Molcsw<»rth, Bulwer 
Lytton, (Jobden, Ewart, (.iraham, Russell, Roebuck, 
Sidney Herbert, l>ruinmond, Baring, Cockburn, 
Cardwell, Walpole, Disraeli, Palmerston, an<l 
Gladstone ;* every ])art of the subject was reopened, 
and old accusations renewed and repelled ; the 
peace- party abused the war, the Derby partj*^ 
abusoil the ministers, the Peel ]iarty marked out 
for themselves a peculiar line of argument oj)poscd 
to both the others, tlic niini.steria1isls defended all 
that had been done, while the men of no party . 
found yir Francis Barings resolution sufficiently 
cx[>ressive of their opinions: as a consequence, 
Mr Lowe’s ninoiidmciit was rejected and Baring’s 
resolution adopted without a division, seeing that 
the latter was so cautiously worded as to clash 
with few or none of the opinions expressed during 
the debate. The tide of angry feeling was not 
" allow'ed to subside long ; for on the 15tli Mr 
liayard brought forward the subject of Admini- 
strative Reform, by moving a resolution— * That 
this House views with deep and increasing concern 
the state of the nation ; and is of opinion, that the 
manner in which merit and efficiency have been 
sacrificed, in public appointments, to party and 
family influences, and to a blind adherence to 
routine, lias given rise to great misfortunes, and 
threatens to liring discredit upon the national 
chanu^ter, and to involve the country in grave 
^l^oi's.’ This resolution, containing a covert 


attack on the aristc^rocy, acceptable neither 
to the ministers nor to tljte Derby party, and was 
rejected by 359 votes against 46; insi^ of it, a 
resolution by Sir R B. Lytton was adop^ without 
division, declaring, ‘ That tlihi Hpitee recommends 
to the earliest attention of Her Majesty’s ministers 
the necessity of a careful revision of our various 
official establishments, with a view to simplify 
and facilitate the transaction of public business; 
and, by instituting judicious tests of merit, as well 
as by removing obstructions to its fair promotion 
and legitimate rewards, to secure to the service of 
the state the largest available proportion of the 
energy and intelligence for which the people of 
this country are distinguished.’ 

No stronger ]»roof could he afforded of the 
uneasy slate of the public mind in political aflkii*s, 
than that it drew forth a complaining speech from 
one Avliosc gnanlcd conduct had obtained very 
general ai)proval throughout the country, rrince 
Albert, from his peculiar position as consort to 
the >Sovcrcign, needed to observe a delicate absti- 
nence on political matters ; seeing that the country 
woiikl not tolerate any interference save that for 
which the ministers might be made responsible. 
The ])rinco attended a banquet given* by the 
Trinity (Corporation on the 9th of June; and he 
thus hinteil, in a speech, at the continuous oppo- 
sition to those in autliority: ‘If there was over 
a time at which ller< Majesty’s government, by 
Avhornsocver conducted, required the support — 
ay, not the su])port .'iloue, but the confidence, 
good-will, and symp.athy of their fcllow-countiy- 
men — it is surely the present. It is not the w'ay 
to success in war to support it, however .ardently 
and enthusiastically, .and, at the same time, to tie 
down and weaken the hands of tho.se wdio have 
to conduct it. We are engaged with a mighty 
enemy, wlio is using against us all those wonderful 
powers which have sprung up under the generating 
influence of our liberty and our civilisation. You 
find him with all that force which unity of purpose 
and action, impenetrable secrecy, and uncontrolled 
despotic power have given, while we have to meet 
him under a state of things intended for i^e.ace, 
and for the promotion of that very civilisation, 
the ofT’spring of public discussion, of the friction 
of i^artics, and of the popular control on the 
government and the state. The Queen has no 
power to levy troops, nor lias she any at her 
command but such ns offer their voluntary 
services. Her government can take no measure 
for the prosecution of the war whic|i it has not 
beforehand to explain in pai'liamcnt. Her armies 
and fleets c.an make no movements, nor oven 
prepare for any, without their being publicly 
announced, in the papers. No mistake, however 
trifling, can occur, no want or weakness exist, 
which is not at once denounced, an4 oven some- 
times exaggerated, with a kind of morbid satis- 
faction. Tiio Queen’s ambassador can. enter into 
no negotiations without the government having 
to defend him by entering into all ihe arguments 
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wiiich that negotiator, in order to l>o success Ail, 
ought to be able to shut up in the innermost 
recesses of his heart. Nay, at the most critical 
position, ■Whoii war and diplomatic relations may 
bo at their height, an adverse vote in parliament 
may at a moment deprive the Queen of the whole 
of her confidential servants. Gentlemen, our 
constitutional government is undergoing a heavy 
trial, and wo shall not get successfully through it 
unless the country will grant its confidence — 
patriotic, intelligent, and sclf-dcnyihg coutidence 
— to Her Majesty's govenmient.’ On some occa- 
sions during the spring months, unfavourable 
hints, were thrown out against tlic prince’s suj)- 
])Osed political tendencies; and s[>ccu]ations arose 
concerning a law passed in the same year in Saxe- 
Coburg- Gotha, by which that dukedom might 
eventually belong to a member of tlic English 
royal family, and might possibly render German 
sympathies too strong in the Eiiglisli court. But 
those suspicions never had much currency; wriilc 
the conduct of the Queen herself won tlic heai ts 
of her subjects — a distribution of medals to 
soldiers retumed from the war, freqiu*nt visits 
to the sick troops, a contribution to the Patriotic 
Fund of the proceeds of the «ile of drawings 
and pictures l»y the royal children, and many 
other kindl^ deeds of analogous character, were 
duly appreciated by the nation at lai*gc. 

The month of July <lid not present any improve- 
ment in the tone of public discussions ; for it 
was marked by the Russell revelations, iiarratc<l 
in the last section — the explanation concerning 
the Vienna Conferences given in the Commons on 
the 6th; the further cx])lanation on the 12th; tlie 
announcement of liis resignation on the Kith; and 
the .debate consequent on that announcement. It 
was. marked, too, by the discussion on the vote of 
censure proposed by the chaii inan of the Sebastopol 
Inquiry Committee, Nor was tliis all. On the 
10th, tlu3 subject of Administrative Kefonn was 
again brought forward, and the cliaractcrs of public 
men freely canvassed; tlic ministers assented to 
the general opinion that merit should have greater 
prominence tlmii heretofore in the appointment to 
office; but they opposed a resolution brought for- 
ward on the subject, and defeated it ]>y the narrow 
majority of 140 votes against 12»'3. On .•inotlier 
evening, tlie 20tli, the Ilousc was called upon by 
the government to authorise a loan of .£5,000,000 
to Turkey, to enable the sultan to carry on the 
war — or rather, to guarantee the payment of the 
interest on such loan, in orjler that the money 
might be obtained on more favourable terms. 
Turkey, earlier in the war, had been forced to 
pay 7^ per cent, for a loan of two or three 
millions ; whereas if a guarantee were given by 
England and France, much easier terms would 
be obtainable. Although the government stated 
that the agreement had actually been made 
between England, Franco, and Turkey, and lliat 
a refiraal wo^d appear to the French government 
veiy like repudiation, the opposition in the House 


of Commons was strong, and even bitter; tlie 
Peel party sided with the Derby party; and the 
ministers carried the resolution only by tho close 
majority of 135 votes against 132. Soipo of the 
opponents objected to the guarantee altogetliet* ; 
some objected to a confusion between the technical 
terms ‘joint obligation’ and ‘joint and several 
obligation,’ in reference to the French share in 
the guarantee; while othcra obviously supported 
any manoeuvre calculated to shake the Palmerston 
administratio]]. 

Wlien suspicions arc afloat, slight facts become 
magnified beyond their usual proportions. Hence 
a painful commotion in Jjoiidon, about the period 
now under notice, concerning a matter which at 
another time would have been Ici't quietly to 
find its euro through an ordinary medium. An 
act of ]>iirliiimcnt luaving been i»assed for regu- 
lating flic sale of formenlcd lu^uor on Sundays, tho 
AvorJving-cl asses exjicricnccd a restriction on their 
customary usages. TJiey met in Hyde Park, and 
discussed their grievances ; riifnaiis took advantage 
of tho excitement to commence lawless violence ; 
the police interfered witli injudicious severit}’', Of 
with severity exhihite<l at the wrong time; ami 
then arose a violent outcry, echoed by a portion of 
tlie press, against peers, bishops, the aristocracy, 
the ministers, and oven tlio court The iniquities 
in the war were mixed up with the alleged 
iniquilies of the Sunday bill; and the humbler 
classes were urged to believe that the high-born 
and wealthy were enemies to the country. This 
dangerous impression was removed before it had 
ac<iiiired any great intensity. 

As the autumnal months approiiehed, those 
vari(/ns symptoms of national uneasiness softened 
down ; the discontent, which might have ripened 
into insurrection in a country where the right of 
free discussion did not exist, removed itself by the 
very act of expression ; all parties had censured 
and upbraided those wlioin they believed to have 
mismanaged the war and the jiolitical affairs of 
the nation ; and when this was done, all joinctl 
in a gradual process of reforming that which 
appeared wanting in eUicicncy. Shortly before 
the prorogation of parliament, in the middle of 
August, Mr Laing sought to bring the peace 
proposals once again into favour ; and Lord John 
Russell made a sjicccU full of gloomy forebodings 
on the war, without suggesting any useful or 
practicable advice cjonccrnkng it ; but the House 
of Commons had become w'oni out with such 
discussions, and — seeing no prospect of national 
advantage by any change of miiiistry at that time 
— resolved to snpiiort tho government in a sternly 
prosecution of the war, until the declared objects 
had been attained. Tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtained all tho supplies asked for; and 
when the Queen’s speech, at closing parliament, 
announced that the failure of tho Vienna Con- 
ferences had determined her to prosecute the 
war with all possible vigour, tho nation generally 
responded to the determination. 
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PAOOHESS OF NEGOTIATION. 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the remarkahle 
state of the public mind in England during the 
s])riDg and summer of 1855, concerning the war 
and its management, it will now be convenient to 
resume the history of those diplomatic negotiations 
whereby the restoration of peace was to be brought 
about 

After the departure of Lord John Russell and 
M. Drouyii do Lhuys from Vienna, in the last 
week of April, the ambassadors of the several 
powers continued their interviews and corresj)Oiid- 
cnco on the subject of jicace, although the Ibmial 
conferences w'crc at an end. Tlic two diplomat- 
ists above named, as has been already suihciently 
shewn, differed from their resi)ectivo governments 
in regard to the value of the proposal made by 
Austria concerning the Third Point : the First, 
Becond, and Fourth Points being deemed easier 
of solution. Lord Clarendon wrote on the 8th 
of May to Lord AVcstmorelaiid, British ambassador 
apt Vienna, commenting on the i)roposal which 
Count Buol had made, slicwing how inadequate 
it would he to the curbing of Russian jiowcr in 
tlio Black Sea, justifying tlie English and French 
governments for* having rejected it, and desiring 
that the aiguments against it should he placed 
before tho Austrian government. England and 
France, in fact, demamled that Austria should 
fulfil her ))ledgo by joining them in the war, 
^unless she could devise a scheme that would ho 
effectual — imposing conditions on Russia, and not 
a scheme by which the Allies arc to impose con- 
ditions upon themselves, leaving in tho Black Sea 
complete freedom of action to Russia.’ On the 
2()th, Buol replied at c<nisidcr{ihlo length, in a letter 
directed to lie read by Count Collorcdo, Austrian 
ambassador in London, to Clarendon ; he regretted 
the resolve of England and France, gave the details 
of his plan in full, and aunounccHl tliat Austria 
would refuse to go to war with Russia until that 
))lan had been more fully considered. As a means 
of comparing these terms with tho actu<al conditions 
of peace afterwards obtained, it will be useful to 
print them in a note.* It will be seen that these 

* First Paopohition. 

AjtT. l.»-Thc High Contracting Piirliefl boing drsiron» that the 
Snblimo Porto should partiolpnto in tho advantages of tho good 
undon^Unding established by the Law of Nations among the various 
States of I'hiroiio, nevortilly engage to respect the indf'pcndcnco and 
territorial integrity of tho Ottoman Ktnpire, guarantee in common 
tho strict phscrvaiicc of this engagement, and will in consequence 
consider etrery act and every event which would be of a nature to 
endanger it, as u question of F<uropoan interest. If a difference 
should arise between the Porto and one of the Contracting Powers, 
those two States, before rohorting to arms, should place the other 
Powers in a position to ubviute this contingency by paoifto means. 

Anx. II. — The Hnssiun Plcnlpotrnti:irics and those of tho Suhlimo 
Porto will propose In common to the Conferenee the equal effective 
force of the naval armaments which the two sca-bordering Powers 
will maintain in the Pluck Sea, and which must not exceed the 
amount of Uttssiaa vessals at present aflnat In that sea. 

Akt. lll^^Thc rule respecting the closing of the Straits of the 
Bosphorus a&d the Dardsnelles, established by the Treaty of July 
18, 1841, Shall remain in Ibree, with the exceptions speoifted in the 
followiiur Artieles 

Aar. ty«ir-£aeh of tho ContraeUnsr Powers which has no estahllsh- 
Black Sea,*wUl be authorised by a Arman Arom Uis 


proposals relate wholly to the third Pointy the 
dotermination of tho naval forces of. Rth^ and 
turkey in tho Black 8oa; Ihe firat proposition 
forbids Russia to maintain more than a certain 
number of ships in that sea; while the second 
leaves that number tmlimited, but - checked by a 
particular mode of balancing iii other quarters. 
These were the propositions, . one or both, which 
Russell and Drouyn do Lhuys had approved, but 
which the Wostcni governments rejected. Count 
Buol strangely enough expressed his belief that 
Russia would reject these propositions, and yet he 
suggested that the conferences should bo reopened 
for tho sake of embodying them. Lord Clarendon, 
on the 29th of May, pointed out the objections to 
the ]>laus in themselves, and the inconsistency of 
submitting them to Russia with a belief that they 
would bo rejected. England and Franco contended 
that Austria ought now to join them in war against 
Russia, by virtue of the treaty of tho 2d of 
December ; while Austria, contending that the 
Western Powers sliould have acccpteil Bud’s 
pro|)osals, refused to declare war. 

Besides the corre.spondence between the foi^eign 
ministers of the respective governments, there was 
a scries of ofliciai documents transmitted by each 
government to its ambassadors at foreign courts. 
Russia directed M. do Glinka, tho czaVs represen- 
tative to the Germanic diet at Frankfort, to inform 
all the members tliat his imperial master, althougli 
the Vienna Conferences had failed on tho Third 
l^oint, would be willing to act upon tho other 
three jioints, * so long as tho German courts 

nighncss to Bcnd into and station in tlial sea two fidgates or vessels 
of smaller force. 

Art. V. -In the event of Iho Sultan being menneed with oggres- 
slon, he renerves to himself the right of opening the Straits to all 
tho naval forces of his Allies. 

Saeoxn Proposition. 

Art. I.— (liepctltiun of Article I. in First Proposition.) 

Art. II.— Xlie rule respecting tho closing of the Straits of tlio 
Bosphorus ond the Dardanelles, established b}' the Treaty of July 
13, 1841, shall continue in force, with tho exceptions specified in 
the folhnving Articles 

Art. III.— Kach of the Contracting Powers which has no cstnb- 
lishinent in the Bluelc Sea, will 1>« uuUioi Iscd by a flrman from His 
Highnc.sH to send into and station in it two frigates or vessels of 
snialler force, in order to protect their commerce, and to exerciso 
tlio necessary inspection. 

Art. IV.- 'if Kus.^ia stinnld increase the nmonnt of her naval force* 
at present afloat, ns duly clefliied, the Contracting Powers who do 
not possess an establishment in the Black Sen would be authorised 
by a flrman of Uis Ulghncss, by giving a pre\’ious warning of flvo 
days, to send respectively into that sea an addiKonol number of 
vessels of the same class, equal to one-linlf of tho naval forces of 
Kussla. 

Art. V.— 'At no time will Rbips>of-war of foreign nation* be 
allowed to anchor In the Golden Horn,-' with the exception of the 
small vessels hitherto admitted belonging to the Kmbnssic*; and 
in time of peace the mimher of ships-of-thc-Unc of tho Oontraeting 
Power* which have no establishments in the Blaek Sea, mnst never 
exceed four at a time before Constantinople, on their way from the 
Dardanelles to tho Black Sea, and Brom the Black Sea to the 
Dardanelles 

Art. VJ.- -In the event of tbc'Sultan being menaced with aggres- 
sion, he reserves to himself the right of opening tlic Straits to all 
tho naval forces of tho Allies. 

Taipartiti Tbbatt. 

England, France, and Austria to sign a Treaty, binding them, 

Ist. To enforce the observance of the prineiplo ostablishcd in the 
Ist Article, in the event of the violation of too independence and 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire by Bnssla. 

2dly, To consider as a canu^Hi the increafle ot the amount or 
strength of the Kuislan naval force in the Blaek Sea as regai^ it* 
effective force at the beginning of tho war. 

If Russia should herself engage not to exceed that nnmber, the 
three Powers wmild eonsent not to giv.epttblidty to the Treaty. 
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nUdnkdiied d neutral uttUude* This tfes in accord- Franco began to see dearly that any great success 


ance with* the czar^s policy of keeping Austria^ 
Prussia, and the German states as long as {possible 
out of the field of warfare against him. Austria, 
by its representative, advised the diet to make no 
resolutions or propositions concerning this Russian 
declaration, , on the ground that none of the 
* Points’ would become valid until all wore so; 
whereas Prussia, in a document very obscurely 
worded, lent a more favourable ear to that decla- 
ration. Count Walewski, the successor of M. 
Drouyn do Lhuys as foreign minister of Franco, 
wrote to the Frondr ambassadors and envoys at 
foreign courts, narrating the events at the Vienna 
Conferences, and justifying the part taken by the 
Western Powers in relation thereto ; this dispatch 
or circular, replied to through various media by 
Russia, gave origin to many statements an<l 
counter-statements, which occupied the attention 
of the diplomatists of Europe. 

During the month of June, many attempts 
were made by Austria to shew that her proposi- 
tions might safely bo accepted ; and many by the 
Western Powers to prove that tlio Third Point 
could not in such a way ho satisfactorily disposed 
of. Lord Clarendon contended that, ^ so far from 
causing the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea to cease, the proposed conditions would go to 
establish a competition for prcpoiidcranee lujtween 
the Allies and Russia ; such a state of things could 
not bo peace, but a constant prepiaration for war, 
and a constant source of uneasiness to Europe.* 
Tlie relations between Austria and the Western 
Powers assumed a coolness ; and in England an 
opinion spread that Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
whatever might ho their outward di])lornacy, had a 
secret understanding concerning tlio terms which 
might ultimately be accepted* This opinion was 
perhaps incorrect ; but at least Count Nesselrode, 
on the part of Russia, expressed satisfaction at 
the mode in which Count ,Buol had treated the 
negotiation at the Vicuna Conferences ; and, 
moreover, the three powers agreed with one voice 
that Franco and- England were alone to blame 
for the non-arrival at a treaty of peace. It was 
further remarked, also, as somewhat strange, that 
a reduction was at that time commenced in the 
Austrian army. The motives for this step were 
explained in a dispatch to the Germanic diet: 
Austria declared that she had tried her utmost 
to bring about a peace ; that* England and France 
had disappointed her hopes ; that she would not 
go to war in the existing sUto of ailairs ; that she 
would reduce her army as a means of lightening 
the burden pressing on the nation ; and that slie 
would hold herself in readiness to discuss any 
i^cw propositions, as soon as Jhe Western Powera 
should shew a disposition more conciliatory towards 
Russia. 

The uegotiatioiis were almost disconiintied during 
the autumn. Russia proposed nothing; Pniteia 
manifested throughout more sjinpathy with tho 
czar than with the Western Powers ; England and 


in tho Crimea would effect more fi>r their cause 
than diidomjitic dexterity; Turkey waited the 
movements of her Allies ; while Austriairemained 
poised in equilibrium, hoping to obtain some 
advantage witliout fighting for ii What were 
tho secret proposals and correspondence at tlie 
time, was known only to the courts. A i*umour 
spread that tlio Einprcss-dowager of Russia wrote 
Xirivatcly to tho Archduchess Sophia of Austria: 
these imperial ladies, mothci's to the two reigning 
emperors, had a domestic if not a political 
influence over their sons ; and, according to 
tho rumour, an attcmiit was made to render this 
influence available, by bringing tho Emperor 
Francis Joseph to refuse tho demands of tho 
Western Powers for any terms more stringent 
than those already proposed by Count Buol. 
Politically considered, there is no improbability 
in such a letter having been written. 

In truth, tlio state of Russia at that time was 
becoming so grave, that tho czar would gladly 
have ended a war wliich was rapidly impoverishing 
his dominions. Nearly all clas.scs suffered, tho 
land(3d i)roprictors most severely, from causes 
which may readily be assigrrtjd. The products 
whence tho revenues of the Russian nobles are 
mainly obtained are corn, timber, cattle, tallow, 
hemp, linseed, bristles, wool, and flax ; together 
with metals in the Siberian part of tho empire- 
all these require sedulous attention from tho serfs 
on the estates ; anyiliing that interferes with the 
labour of the serfs affects ultimately the quantity 
of m.arketablc produce ; and any obstacles to free 
shipment at tho ports limit tho command of 
foreign markets. Now both these evils operated 
with great force duVing the war. The ports of the 
Wliito Sea, Baltic, Sea of Azof, and Black Sea 
being blockaded, foreign trade was almost annihi- 
lated; raw produce rotted for want of means of 
export — or, if sold overland through German}', 
tho cost of transport seriously lessened the rate 
of profit to the producer. Many estates in the 
soutliern provinces have 20,000 or more sheep 
each, one-tentli of which are annually sold for 
tlieir wool and tallow ; but during tlio war these 
articles wore comparatively unsaleable ; while, on 
the otlicr band, if the animals were kept un- 
slaughtercd, a large outlay would be incurred for 
fodder. But these were only part of the woes 
umler which tho landowners suffered. There was, 
in addition, the conscription for recruits, which in 
time of peace amounts to about 7 in every 1000 
males, once a year ; but during the war there were 
four conscriptions within two years, amounting in 
all to nearly 60 able-bodied men out of 1000 males 
of all ages. This was a terrible drain on the labour 
available for the estates. Moreover, when recruits 
are sent to tho towns, a largo additional number 
go with them, as substitutes for those who may be 
rejected ; and these are sometimes detained at tho_ 
dep6ts two or three weeks before being liberate<l. 
Every proprietor, too, pays a sum of money to fit 
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out and arm the recruits taken from his estate, 
ilesides .all this^ the .landed proprietors in the 
northern provinces were, during the war, obliged 
to supply- militia in the ratio of 30 to 1000 ; while 
those in the soutli were called upon for contri- 
butions which, although designated ‘voluntary,’ 
exerted all the pressure of taxation. Thus, in the 
spring of 1854, the proprietors near the Crimea 
were enforcc<l to send oxen and biscuits as rations 
for the troops, w^agous and draught-suiiinals to con- 
voy those supplies, and drivers so long as their 
services were needed by the military commanders; 
while some of the estates were so far distant, that 
four months of valuable corn-growing and liarvest- 
ing weather were consumed in the transport of the 
biscuit, &c., to the camp, followed hy the return- 
journey. An ‘Eye-witness,’ wlio has given a 
graphic account of the internal condition of Russia 
during tlio war,* asserts that the troops of tlio 
large Russian army which fouglit the battle of 
inkermanu were conveyed to the Crimea by 
wagons and horses or oxen HUj)plicd wholly by 
the landed projjrietors as ‘ voluntary contributions.* 
The serfs belonging to these projirictors were 
thus employed as chattels in the service of tlie 
state, greatly to the loss of tlicir owners ; while 
the crown -peasants had their own set of griev- 
ances. These i>easaats occupy a medium position 
hetwoeii freemen and serfs, and were doubly 
taxed during the war ; fur while, as freemen, they 
were called upon to give oxen and biscuit, as serfs 
tlioy had to give their pci*sonal services ius drivers. 
Ho corrupt, too, was tho oflicial machinery, tliat 
the peasants never knew how much of their con- 
tribution really went to tlje state, and how much 
Wiis'ucfai'iously ajipropriated hy others. Tlie state 
professed to pay for tho liii'e of vehicles cmployeil 
in the conveyance of warlike stores to the Crimea; 
l>ut it is doubted whether much of this money 
reached the pockets of the crown-pcasants who 
cliielly supplied tho means of transport. The 
villagers on the line of route to the seat of war 
suft’ered miseries which no car ever heard ; for, as 
it lias been significantly said, there is no Times 
ill Russia. Tlic soldiers traversed a wide belt of 
country on either side of the road, eating up like 
locusts all that came within resich, and exhausting 
the little store of provisions which each villager 
is ill the habit of accumulating for the winter; 
in most instances the poor people obtained no 
payment for tho food thus taken ; and untold 
misery was the result. 

The lauded ju’oprietors, the crowii-pcasaiits, and 
the free-villagcrs, being thus subjected to suftcrings 
of various kinds, it may be suppo^d tliat the 
artisans and small tradesmen did not wholly 
escape. Tho bootmakers and tailors were Ordered 
by the government to make the clothing for the 
troops, in preference to any private trade ; the 
nraterials were supplied to them, and a small 
payment w'as fixed for labour ; but this payment 


became little inore than nominal, by tho titnc» tho 
money had filtci*ed through several official pocketii. 
The merchants/ too, wieire ned^sarily embattled 
by the "ww; but as their properly consisted 
mainly in available money, they bad means of 
modifying their position, and suffered less thitn tho 
classes hitlierto named ; the ‘ voluntary contribu- 
tions ’ were, iicvertkoless, rendered very heavy in 
its pressure on this class. On the other hand, 
these men being naturally desirous of taking their 
money out of trading investments in troubled 
times, there arose such a scarcity of fioating coin 
as greatly embarrassed the gc^ernmont as well as 
Ihc community generally. All the various causes 
of miseiy were rendered still more intense by the 
diifioulti.es and expenses of travelling in an almost 
roadless couiUry. The writer lately cited gives 
a striking instance of this difficulty. A party 
of Sisters of Mercy — the Florence Nightingales 
of Russia — left St I’etcrsbiirg in tho middle" of 
November 1854 to proceed to Sebastopol, there 
to tcnil tho wounded soldiers of the czai*. This 
winter-journey of 1400 miles w'as a hard one for 
Ladies. They had a good high-rojul as far us 
Koiirsk, o]ic less perfect tliencc to Kharkoft) and 
iniserablo tracks during the rest of the distance. 
They left KharkofT in large clumsy diligences, each 
drawn wdth fiftecii horses, wdiich were occasionally 
increased to thirty as the only moans of extricating 
the wheels from deep mire; and so many an<l 
varie<l were the difficulties, that the rate of 
travelling did not practically exceed two miles 
an hour. 

Superailded to all these evidences of the ruinous 
severity -with -which the wair ]>resscd upon tlio 
iiialerial resources of Russia, tlierc were not w^ant- 
iiig signs of uneasiness touching tlie moral conse- 
<iucnccs. The Russians are not a turbulent people; 
yet are tlie peasants aiitl serfs ground do^vn 
with usages so oppressive that the ominoijs words 
‘reform’ tand ‘revolution’ are occasionally heard, 
as indicating something wdiicU may supervene at 
a future day. In no country in the w’orld, 
perhaps, is less of the truth alloyved to reach the 
ears of the humbler classes than in the exar’s 
dominions ; tlie peasant is expected to believe not 
the truth, hut that which his superiors .wish hiiri 
to believ e. And indeed this is tho relation hctw'ccn 
each class and that above it. At no period during 
the waar did the czar feci that ho could afford to he 
veracious to his people ; ho could not acknowledge 
candidly that Russia w’as to any degree in the 
w'rong, that she suffered defeats, that she had large 
numbers killed in battle, or that she would relax 
in her haughty claims — ^ho could not do tliis with- 
out damaging the idol, tlio God-man, which* tho 
humbler Muscovites associate with thic name of 
czar. Henoo tho unsciiipulous and systematic 
falsehoods with wliich Itussia so startled the other 
nations of Europe during tho war* The rulers 
might wrcll dread the day, if it . should eVer come, 
when the deluded peasantry would learn tho 
truth ; and might well hope that the war would 
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farther Uiissian interests in that quarter. J Con- 
sidering that there are no * Sound daes’ payable 
at the North Cape, no intricate navigation among 
Danish and Swedish islands, and no maritime 
intoi^ests *of Prussia or ‘Denmark to consult, far- 
seeing men have argued that a Russian arsenal 
in Varanger Fiord might perchance be more 
tmublcsome to England tlian any establishments 
belonging to the czar in any other parts of the 
world; and thatj without incurring any charge 
of selfishness, she might consistently demand a 
limitation in that quarter. 

The spread of Russian influence in the Baltic, 
more nearly affectin^'^wedeii than Norway, has 
already been noticed.^ The Swedes unquestion- 
ably hoped that the Western Powers would put a 
decided check upon that influence during tho war : 
the hope was a reasonable one, the vast strength 
of the Allied fleets being considered ; yet little 
occurred to give realisation to it, from tho opera- 
tions at Boinarsund in 1854, and at Sveaborg in 
1855, to shako the hold of Russia upon Finland. 
Trade, it is true, was nearly stopped during two 
yeai-s, and all classes of tho czar’s subjects suffered 
in consequence ; but tho wliole injury was one of 
iiiere money-value, if the waV should end without 
any limitation of the Russian sea-board in the 
Baltic. The Swedes, in conversation and in their 
newspapers, gave free expression to their apj»re- 
heusions on this point. Unfortunately, too, the 
mode in which the war was carried on in tlie 
Oulf of Bothnia greatly exasperated the Finlanders 
against tho English : the wholesale destruction of 
stores, warehouses, granaries, shii>s, boats, and 
flslicry-stations — notwithstanding every care tliat 
tho attack sliould bo limited to imperial property, 
or pn>perty intended for imperial uses — fell heavily 
on tho traders living in tho towns and villages on 
the Finland side of the gulf ; as a consequence, 
the Finlanders were much more earnest in the 
czar’s cause in 1855 than in 1854. 

"i'hc Sweiles at first thought the war to be a 
virtual declaration of civilised Europe against the 
unscrupulous aggressions of a sonii-barbaric nation 
— a declaration intcndeil to produce fruit in tho 
north as well as in the south ; but wdicn they 
found, during the prolonged conferences at Vienna 
ill two consecutive years, that tho Baltic was 
scarcely named, they lost heart. It wms little to 
them Avho held the mouths of the Danube, or who 
controlled the Turkish Christians, or who governed 
the Principalities, or who maintained tho largest 
fleets in tho Euxiuc ; but it was a question of vital 
importance to the Kcandiiiavian nations, whether 
OP not the czar AVero permitted to extend his 
Baltic influonco in tho direction of the Sound? 
When they thought they saw before them a great 
struggle of civilisation and freedom against Mus- 
covite rudeness ami serfdom, they began to .count 
up their soldiers and their ships, and see whether 
they too could take a share in the honourable 

« Chapter YL, pp. 1S2‘I50. 


contest but. when, symptoms appeared that 
Turkish interestii alone were' to be heeded, they 
pondered whether offence s^ven by Sweden oto 
Russia during the war might lead, to disastrous 
consequences when tho war should be over. It 
was pointed out agaih and again that the spirit 
which dictated the acquisition of Livonia^ Oour> 
land, Esthonia, and Finland, still exist^ and 
would not rest until the Baltic became virtually a 
Russian lake; and Cronstadt, Sveaborg, and tho 
unflnisliod Bomarsund were pointed to as proofs 
that the czar — certainly, not needing such vast 
strongholds for mere peaceful commercial objects 
— evidently intended them as bases for fhrther 
aggressive movements. When, after the operations 
of 1854, the Aland Islands wore given back again 
to Russia, the poor islanders suffered severe punish- 
ment for the aid they were supposed to have given 
to the invaders ; they, as well as tho Finlanders, 
had been injured rather than bettered by the 
visit of tho Allies ; and tho Swedes were entitled 
to ask, whctlicr they too might not share in this 
disadvantage, if they moved from their position 
of neutrality ? At any time during tho war tho 
Swedes and Norwegians Avould have supported 
their king in a struggle against tho great Muscovite 
power; but they approved his determination to 
remain neutral until tho Western Towers gave 
]>ositivo ]>roof that they meant to impose a limit to 
tho encroachments of Russia in the north as well 
as the south. TJio S>Vedcs hpi)ed that England, 
at least, would see tho d<'ingcr of allowing Russia 
to become mistress of the Baltic, to possess such 
harbours as those of Karlskrona or Landskrona, 
to hold tho Sound and tho Great Belt, to obtain 
Bergen or Troridjem on thp western coast, or to 
claliii the services of the hardy fishermen who 
dwell along the coast. The Scandinavians counted 
up their two national fleets of gun-boats, and 
found tbat Sweden and .Norway together could 
furnish more than 300 of those useful craft, 
fitted to navigate the creeks and shoal-waters of 
tlio Baltic ; that there were 50,000 hardy seamen 
belonging to Norway alone ; that Sweden could 
furnish an army of 40*000 men, eager to assist* in 
reconquering Finland fropi Russia ; and they said 
to the AVestem Towers ; ‘ If you will make tho 
great contest European instead of merely Turkish, 
we will aid you with these apidianccs ; else, our 
poritipn requires that wo should remain strictly 
neutral.* 

These facts, and the reasonings founded thereon, 
were not forgotten by tho governments of England 
and France. Unquestionably tho war arose out 
of a Turkish question, and coidd not be regarded 
as European without new alliances, new mani- 
festoes, new demands ; but tho interests of the 
Baltic nations wore nevertheless held in mind; 
and although Sweden did not jom the Western 
Powers in a war against Russia^ a treaty was 
signed likdy to have ipiportant results. After 
much correspcmdence between the tliree courts, 
England and France agreed upon a plan, and sent 
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General Oanrobort as a negotiator ; this selection 
being made, apparently^ to oonvineo the general 
that the transfer of Crimean command from him 
to Pelissier had not lessoned him in the estimation 
of the emperor. The general went to Sweden in 
November 1855, stopping at Denmark on the 
waj; he was received with marked distinction at 
Copenhagen and Stockholm^ both by the royal 
families and by the two nations generally ; and 
he negotiated the terms of an alliance between 
Sweden on the one part and England and France 
on the other. The treaty was signed on the 21st 
of November, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Stockholm on the 17th of December. Its provi- 
sions, chiefly comprised in two articles,* are 
unquestionably very important to the Scandina- 
vian nations. Whenever Russian intrigue shall 
entangle Sweden into a net, or shall threaten the 
extension of the czar’s iiower in Sweden or 
Norway — ^whether on tho North Sea, German 
Ocean, or Baltic coasts — England and Franco are 
immediately to be called in to council ; the king 
engages not to make any cession without consent 
of liis new allies; while they undertake, in the 
event of any armed aggression on the part of 
Russia^ to aftbrd military and naval aid to tho 
king — the obvious purport being, that Russia shall 
not bo allowed to increase her strength iu tho 
north at the expense of Sweden and Norwfiy. 
This treaty gave great satisfaction to tliuso two 
nations, and no little irritjition to tho court of 
St Petersburg. Baron Sticrnold, Swedish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, addressed, hu the 18th of 
December, a circular to Swcdisli envoys at foiHjign 


* IWahj heUeem liar Mojexiy, the Emperor of the French, anti 
the Kinff ofHwcdm and Norxmy, 

' Her Mnjeftty tbe Queen of tbc United KiiiRdom of Great Ikltaln 
iind Trrhmd, ilia Majesty tho Kmperor of tho French, and Uia 
Miijesty the King of Sweden and Norway, being anxious io avert 
nny complication which might dit^turb tho cxl-jtiug balance of 
power in Europe, have resolved to come to an underetandlng with 
u view to secure tho integrity of the United Kingdoms of Sw'edeii 
and Norway, and havo named as their plenipotentiaries to con 7 
elude a Treaty for that purpose* [here the names and oiHciul titles 
are given], * who, after having couimunicated to each other their 
reapeetlvo full powers, found in good and doe form, have agreed us 
follows 

Aut. I.—IIis Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway engage* 
not to cede to nor to exchange with Russia* nor to permit, her to 
occupy, any part of the territories belonging to the Crowns of 
Sweden ana NWway. ills Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway 
engages, further, not to cede to UuHsiA any right of pasturage, of 
fishery, or of any other nature whatsoever, either on the said terri- 
tories or upon the coast of Sweden and Norway, and to resist any 
pretension which may bo put forward by Russia with a view to 
establish the existence of any of the rights aforesaid. 

Aet. II. — In case Uiissla shonhl make to His Majesty the Kln.g of 
Sweden and Norway any proposal or demand, having for its object 
to obtain cither the oossion oy tl»c exchange of any part whatsoever 
of tho territories belonging to the Crowns of Sweden and Norway, 
or the power of occupying certain points of tho said territories, 
or tho cession of rights of fishery, of pasturage, or of any other 
right upon the said territories and upon the coasts of Sweden and 
Norway, His Mijesty tho King of Sweden and Norway engages 
forthwi^ to communicate such proposal or demand tv Her Uritannio 
Majesty and His Mi^csty the Emperor of the French ; and their sfdd 
Mmesiies, on their part, engage to fiirnlsh to His M^osty the King 
of Sweden and Norway suftlclent naval and military forces to 
co-operate with the naval and military forces of Hia said Majesty 
for the purpooe of resisting the pretensions or amciwlons of 
liussio. The descriptioii, number, and destination of such forces 
shadl, if oooaslon should arlM^ be determined by common agreement 
between the three Powers. • . . 

Done at Stockholm, the Slst of Novembor. in tho year of 
onr Lord 18M. ' Aaravn a MAomrxs. 

I V. Lobbtkik. 

< STIKBNtiLD.* 


WITH SWEDEN 1855. 

courts, explanatory of the motives which had led 
to tho treaty. He reminded them that Sweden 
and Denmark, at the commencement of the war, 
had signed a convention liinding them ' both to 
neutrality, and that these engagements Lad been 
kept ; but ho added : ^ The more the struggle 
gained in extent, the nearer the inconveniences of 
war approached our shores, the more had we to 
consider tho dangers it might bring upon our- 
selves.* The policy of the czai*s was thus adverted 
to : ‘ Apprehensions for tho future, founded on 
remembrances too well known to need mention, 
and suggested by the obstacles made by Russia to 
a satisfactory adjustment of tbc boundary relations 
in tlio northern provinces, were increased still 
more by the manifestation of »Tggrcssivo jilans by 
that power iu tlio East; under other and more 
favourable circumstances, those plans might obtain 
a dcvclopnicnt iu the nortli of a nature to cause 

us serious embarrassment No one can sjiy 

what eventual contingencies are hidden in tho 
womb of the future ; and in such difficult circum- 
stances as the present, it is tho duty of OVC 17 
sovereign to look after the inaintcnanco of the 
independence, and to insure the welfare, of the 
nations intrusted to his care.* Tlio baron requested 
the envoys to i)oiiit out to foreign courts ‘that tho 
terms of the treaty are too prcciso to admit of 
any misconception. Tho alliance just concluded 
is a defbnsivo one ; it will depend upon Russia to 
prevent its application, as this would not occur 
unless caused by an aggression on her part. Let 
Russia respect our rights — let her cease to inspire 
cause of alarm for the maintenance of tho balance 
of power in Europe — and this treaty will not be 
of any prejudice to her.* 

Doninark, although she had agreed witli Sweden 
on a policy of neutrality, did not join in this treaty. 
Tlio Western Towera made many attempts, during 
the progress of tlio Avar, to draw the court of 
Copenhagen into closer amity; hut her interests 
Avoro not identical with tliosc of the otlicr HcaiuJi- 
navian nations* Moreover, Denmark was troubled 
with internal subjects of discord. Tho king lj«ad 
a constitution to his Danish subjects in 
1848; but his Avar with Holstein, in rebellion 
against his sovereignty, plunged him into diffi- 
culties. The German poAvers, Avlicn this revolt avjus 
oyer, would not alloAV him to introduce Danisli 
liberty into Holstein ; and therefore, as ho had 
undertaken to ‘unite* the avIioIc Danish monarchy 
undet* one system, ho felt impelled to infuse Ger- 
^ihahism into Denmark Proper and Schlesvig. This 
naturally, irritated tho Danes, who Avorc rendered 
uneasy Avhen the plan Avas firat proposed in 1852, 
and su^lcious when tho seeming fairness of tho 
plan Avas shewn to bo illusory. Struggle.^, i>arty 
divisions, ministerial changes, dissolutions of the 
Danish parliament, threats of impeachment, fol- 
lowed; and tho Danes were hence too much 
occupied with domestic troubles to mingle in 
foreign politics. Being a trading people, too, 
the mass of the inhabitants relished a state of 
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neutrality while othens were at war, since it led to 
a vast expenditure of English and French money 
at Danish ports. Mor\{over, an arrangement had 
been majjie concerning the succession to the Danish 
til rone, which would give Russia an interest in the 
subject ; and the royal family was believed to bo 
inilucnccd by Muscovite sympalkies. As a result 
of all these combined circumstances, when England 
and France proposed to Denmark a treaty similar 
to that concluded with Sweden, a decided refusal 
was given. The king announced his determin.a- 
tion to remain neutral, and to hold entirely aloof 
from the bond with which his Scandinavian 
neighbour had buuinl himself to the ’Western 
l^owers. Russia, in tiddition to other tics, had 
contrived bj make herself useful to Denmark in a 
c(jm])lic<ated ipicstion rcl;\tiiig to the ‘Sound «lucs;* 
a question which could not be soIvcmI definitely 
without the coiicuiTence of about a dozen mari- 
time nations ; and the c«ir\s govenimcnt obtained 
a hold over that of Denmark in the iiogotiutiuns 
connected thorewilh. 


The above, considerations will tend to shew^ 
therefore, that in so far as the Western govern- 
ments endeavoured to establish alliancos with the 
Scandinavian nations against Russia, the endea- 
A'our was successful with Sweden and Norway, but 
not with Denmark. The alliance, it will also be 
seen, had relation to possible, future contingencies, 
and not to actual participation in the war. 


PEACE C0NQHE8S AT PARIS. 

While the policy and terms of the Swedish 
treaty wore under consideration ; wliilc the British 
imrliamcnt, wearied with a long session, was 
resting after its stormy and often unsatisfactory 
labours ; while continental politics were appa- 
rently in a state of abeyance — Austria continued 
to search fijr means of pacification between Russia 
and the AVestern Powers. To what extent this 
search was aideil by Russia hewclf, w^as not 
acknowledged. The cziir seciucd, outw'ardly at 
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least, to be the firti to propose peace ; England 
and Fralico, on their part, felt that, the best paci- 
ficator would be some signal victory by land or 
by sen, aud resolved not to propose any new terms 
of peace until the war had somewhat further 
advanced. It thus arose that Austria, or Prussia, 
or l)oth, would necessarily be the channel or 
communication — seeing that Turkey was not likely 


to operate until her Allies had broken groiiini. 
That the princesses belonging to tho imperial 
courts of' St Petersburg and Vicuna, or others 
of cither sox possessing court • intlucnco, corre- 
sponded on the subject unknown to the world 
at large, is probable enough; but it is at least 
known that the Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Buol, laboured actively during the 
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autumn in seai'ch of peace propositions. -What- 
ever may be the juajpnient formed oonoeming the 
value 6f the Austrian plan proposed at the Vienna 
Conference in April, Count Buoltvas unquestion- 
ably entitled to claim for it this merit — ^that it 
had met with the approval of Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys ; a fact not to be gain- 
said, however decisive *may have been the rejec- 
tion of the plan by thatwo courts of which those 
statesmen were the accredited bjit imsuccessfiil 
plenipotentiaries. The fall of Sebastopol, in 
September, was probably the most cflScient in- 
stmment in elaborating a system of pacification ; 
for, within a few weeks after that iniportcant 
event, rumours of negotiations again spread from 
one to another of the European capitals. 

Austria, in the course of lengthened negotiation, 
ascertained the minimum amount of concession 
the Western Po were would require from Russia, 
as tlio basis for a peace ; an<l proccedal to 
draw up a pi*oposjil founded on that basis. A 
difference of opinion on this matter a]>pefirs to 
have existed for some time between England and 
France, the former having rccpiired more stringent 
terms from Russia than tho other ; but a unity 
of plan having at length been arrived at, Austria 
employed Count Valentine Esterhayy, licr repre- 
sentative at the court of St Petersburg, to lay that 
plan before the notice of Count Nesselrode* The 
court of Vienna at tho same time solicited tho aid 
of Prussia in bringing alwut a peaceful solution 
of the European difficulty. Tho court of Berlin, 
whatever may have been its family bias towards 
that of St Petersburg, was necessarily in antagon- . 
ism with it in many imi)ortant particulars : the 
king was the continental patron and supj)orter of 
J’rotestantism, upholding that faith at Rome and 
at Constantinople as well as ifi his own donii- 
nioiis ; there ai’o 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 Protestants 
in Russia, mostly in the provinces adjacent to 
Prussia ; and on these several grounds, tho king 
was necessarily far from accord with the czar— 
l>rofeBsing, as the lattbr did, to be the head of 
tlio only ‘ orthodox* church. Still, whatever may 
liave been the points of divergence, Pi^ussian 
advocacy was not unreasonably valued, in so far 
as it might induce Russia to accept equitable 
terms of peace. 

'Phe Austrian proposals were made to Russia 
about Christmas. Tho newspapers wliich received 
their inspiration from St Petersburg affected to 
spurn tho idea that these proposals would be more 
stringent than those rejected in the spring ; but 
it soon appeared that the Western Powers would 
not sanction them unless the stringency were very 
materially increased. Nay, there is not wanting 
evidence that the czar was the first to make the 
new propositions. Be this as it may, Russia 
agreed to a plaii 'suggested by Austria, to form 
the basis of a conference or congress of all tho 
powers concerned. The plan comprised ‘Four 
I'oints,’ like many others that bad preceded it. 
Tho fii*st, relating to tiro Danubian Principalities, 
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abolished the Russian protectorate; sanctioned a 
new form of government, in the determination 
of which the inhabitants should have a voice; 
declared that the various states of Europe would 
respect such form of government as the saltan 
should grant, and as the inhabitants should bo 
wiDing to accept; and laid down the principle that 
Russia would abandon so much of Bessarabia as 
was required to render tho Moldavian frontier bn 
the Pruth less exposed to danger. The second, 
relating to the Danube, fr*ced that important river 
from all political obstructions ; and declared that 
each of the Gontr<actiiig powers should have the 
right of stationing one or two small vessels at 
the mouths of the river, to insure tho freedom of 
Danubian commerce. The third, relating to the 
Black Sea, closed that sea against all fleets except 
a few light Turkish and Russian vessels to act as 
a maritime police or coast-guard ; tho sea to be 
open to merchant-ships of all nations ; and tho 
Turkish and Russian ports to be available for 
commercial purposes not as naval or mili- 

tary arsenals. Finally, the fourth, relating to the 
Christian subjects of the Porto, placed thoso Chris- 
tians under the joint protection of all the powers, 
without any preference to Russia — the protection 
being so exercised as not to infringe on the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the sultan’s crown. 
There was a supplementary or annexed clause, 
not so definite as the Four Points, but admitting 
important consequences : it declared that tho 
Allies reserved to themselves the right of pro- 
posing special conditions, over and above the 
Four Points. Comparing these terms with the 
scries proposed by Austria in the spring of tho 
year, it’ will be seen that they were more stringent 
against Russia, especially on the Third Point, 
wliich declared the virtual annihilation of the 
czar’s naval power in the Black Boa. Russia so 
far assented to these terms as to agree that they 
should form the materials out of wliich a pacifica- 
tion might be framed. 

, It was on the 16th of January 1860, that tho 
Russian acceptance of the terms became known 
in Vienna, and a few houi’s afterwards in Paris 
and London. So many had been tho disappoint- 
ments arising out of tho repeated failures in 
diplomacy, that tho sincerity of this acceptance 
was at first much doubted. Reasonable men 
sickened at the thought that a repetition of the 
abortive Vienna Conferences was possible ; and 
they preferred to work out a peace by open war 
rather than by secret diidomacy. Still, those best 
acquainted with the internal condition of Russia 
jenew that nearly all classes in the czar’s dominions 
yearned for peace, if such could be obtained on 
terms not absolutely humiliating and dishonour^ 
able; and this yearning, supported by tho known 
desire of tho Emperor of the French to prevent 
tho war from extending its range, was regarded 
as an auguiy favourable to the acceptance of 
terms not overwhelming in their stringency upon 
Russia. A variety of circumstances, operating 
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differently upon different nationi^ had rendered 
the courts of St Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris more earnest than that of London in desiring 
peace; 4n England, the government received a 
larger measure of popular support when exhibiting 
a warlike than a deferentiid tendency towards 
Russia; and it became evident that the nation 
would rather bear heavy taxation for another 
year of war, than listen to a peace which would 
leave the czar opportunity to prey again upon 
the sultan. 

When Russia had provisionally accepted the 
terms offered, a question at once arose — Ought 
hostilities to continuo during the diplomatic con« 
ferences; or would it bo right to establish an 
armistice for a definito period, until the result 
of the deliberations liad been ascertained? In 
England, the propos.!! for an aitnistico was very 
unwolcomo; the public generally expectnl the 
conferences would fail, and believed that the czar 
would mako use of the period to strengthen liis 
military position at all assailed points. Prece- 
dent, however, pointed to an armistice under 
such circumstances ; hut it was not possible to 
assign a date to the armistice until numerous 
ofhcial dispatches had passed to and from tlie 
courts of London, Paris, St Petersburg, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Turin, and Berlin, which would 
necessarily consume much time. Concerning tho 
two last-nameil powers, Sardinia had earned a 
right to a voice in tho congress, by having drawn 
the sword in allianco with the Western Powers; 
while Prussia was supported by Russia and Austria 
in a claim, not at first admitted by England and 
Prance, to take part in tho discussions, as a pow'cr 
deeply interested in tho x)oace of Europe. ^lany 
continental towns were named as tho place of 
meeting, each having its advocates ; the Allies, 
having.seen and felt tho disadvantages of Vienna 
for such a purpose, proposed Paris, and this 
proposition w^as assented to hy all. 

Each sovereign justified the jiroposltion for the 
conference in the eyes of envoys and nations,* by 
such arguments as appeared roost applicable. Tho 
Russian government, in a circular to its ministers 
at foreign courts, said: ‘This is not the place to 
inquire whether these propositions unite the con- 
ditions necessary for insuring tho repose of tho 
East and tho security of Europe, rather than those 
of the Russian government; it is sulficient here to 
establish the point, that at last an agreement has 
been actually arrived at on many of tho funda- 
mental bases for peace. Duo regard being had to 
this i^roement, to the wishes manifested by the 
whole of Europe, and to tho existence of a coalition 
the tendency of which was every day to assume 
latger proportions, and oonsidering the sacrifices 
which a protraction of the war imposes upon 
Russia, the Imperial government has deemed it 
its Antj not to delay by accessory discussions a 
work the succesa of which would respond to its 
heartfelt wishes. It hai^ in consequence, just given 
^jidhesion to the impositions transmitted by the 


Austrian government as a project of preliminaries 
for negotiations for peace. By the ^ueigy of its 
attitude in the face of a formidable coalition, • 
Russia has given a measure of the sacrifloes which 
she is prepared to make to defend .her honour and 
dignity. By this act of moderation, the Imperial i 
government gives at the same time a new proof of i 
its^sinccre desire to arrest tho effusion of blood, to 
conclude a struggle so grievous to civilisation and 
humanity, and to restore to Russia and to Europe 
the blessings of x>eace. It has a right to expect 
tliat tho opinion of all civilised nations will appre- 
ciate the act.’ The British government, in the 
Queen’s speech at the opening of the parliamentary 
session for 1856, touched on tho subject with more 
brevity and coldness; ‘The naval and military ^ 
preparations for tho ensuing year have neoessarily 
occupied my serious attention; but, w'hilo deter- 
mined to omit no effort which could give vigour 
to the operations of tho war, I have deemed it my 
duty not to deolino any overtures which might 
reasonably afford a pmspect of a safe and honour- 
able peace. Accordingly, when tho Empei‘or of 
Austria lately ofiered to myself and to my aiigu&t 
ally, the Emperor of tlio French, to employ his 
good offices with tho Emperor of Russia, with a 
view to endeavour to bring about an amicable 
adjustment of the matters at issue between the 
contending powers, I consented, in concert with 
my Allies, to accept the offer thus made; ami 1 
have the satisfaction to inform you, that certain 
conditions have been agi'ecd upon, which I liope 
may prove the foumlation of a general treaty of 
peace.* 

Among the questions which the various courts 
of Europe were called upon to discuss, before tho 
]denipotentiaries met at Paris, was that relating to 
the interpretation of tho Fourth Point. Christian 
Europe was to protect tho Christians of Turkey, 
but only on some system assented to by the sultan. 

To determine this system, the ambassadors of tho 
several powers at Constantinople conferred with 
tho Ottoman government. Tho sultan — a quiet 
man plunged into tho conflicts of a stormy period 
— was not difficult to be dealt with by the ambas- 
sadors; he liad tho good sense to see that his 
Allies would no longer tolerate the oppressions 
Avhicli weighed upon tho rayahs or Christians of 
Turkey; and after a few interviews, terms were 
agreed upon which enabled tho various powers 
to give a definite form to the Fourtli Point, in 
tho forthcoming congress at Paris, and which will 
need to be treated somewhat folly in a foture 
page. 

An important day was the 25th of February 
1856, tho day on which tho fourteen repress ta- 
tives of the seven powors-— or rather the twelve 
representatives of six powers, for Prussia was not 
at first admitted — ^held their first fbnmd meeting 
at Paris for the transaction of official business : 
intrusted with the task of putting an end to stem 
war, by devising the means of pacification, at the 
same time reoondling the discordant interosts of 
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xhrioxm statdi. diplomatists itttrasted with 
those ooeroas duties were the foUowitig 


EnglaAdj # 
Prance, 
Anstrli^ . 
Bussia, 
Turkey, . 
Sardinia, 


(Earl of Clarendon, 

(Lord Cowley. 

(Count Walewikif 
(Baron de Bpnrqiucncy. 
(Count Buol-Scliauensteixi, 
(Baron de Iltibner. 

(Count Orloff, 

(Baron de Bmnnow. 
(Vizier Aa}i Pacha, 
(Mehemmed Djcmil B03', 
(Count do Cavour, 
(Marquis do Yiila-Harina. 


Introduced at a subsequent date — 


Prussia, 


Baron de Mantenffel, 
Count de Hatzfeldt. 


Preparations ■wore made by the French govern- 
ment to accommodate the diplomatists in a saloon 
well shielded from prying eyes and curious ears. 
The building selected for this purpose was the 
hotel or oflicfal residence of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the Quai d’Orsay. Rigid precautions 
were adopted to prevent the divulgcncc of any 
details concerning the debates. This was abso- 
lutely necessary; for, in the interests Loth of 
commerce and of politics, it u’as right that all the 
powers should bo placed upon a level touching 
the reception of news from the scat of diplomacy. 
The sittings took place at intervals generally of 
two or three days apart — sometimes as many as 
five or six ; for the two plenipotentiaries from 
each country had many things to discuss in 
private, concerning the tactics at Pach successive 
meeting. There was a system of intrigue carried 
on at that time in Paris ; Russian ladies, noble in 
title but spies in avocation, were seeking to worm 
out the secret intentions of the French emperor ; 
for the czar’s government desired to sever or 
shake the tic between England and France, and 
to obtain better terms as a consequence. The 
])olicy of OrlofF and Brunnow, therefore, consisted 
in making practically available all the facts which 
could bo ascertained by their agents; and it 
became tbo more incumbent on the English and 
French plenipotentiaries to be at the same time 
firm and watchful. 

The narrative of the proceedings of the congress, 
in the original French and the English translation, 
as presented by command of the crown to parlia- 
ment, fills a Blue-book of considerable magnitude ; 
but it may be possible to give such a condensed 
summary of the * protocols’ as will suffice for the 
jobjects of the present volume. Each protocol is 
the record of bnc day’s proceedings, or one sitting ; 
and as there were twenty-four days of formal 
meeting— or, more strictly, twenty-four sittings on 
twenty-three days— between the 25th of February 
and the leth of April, there arc in all twenty-four 
protocols. 

At the first sitting (Februa^ 25th) Buol pro- 
posed, in courtecTf te thd sovereign in whose capital 
they had niet> that Walewski should be president 
of the congrese-^a pTopMtion assented to by the 


other plenipotentiaries. It was also agreed that 
the drawing up of the protocols should be intrusted 
to M. Benedetti, of the Foreign Office at Paris. 
The members Ihen bound themselves tq secrecy 
oonoeming the proceedings of the congress. After 
a discussion concerning an armistice at the seat of 
war, it was determin^ that such should be eatab^ 
lished, to bo continued until the dlst of Harch*^ 
the hostile commanders to remain strictly at peace 
during that period, but the maritime blockade to 
be continued. 

At the second sitting (February 28th), tho discus- 
sion of tho terms of peace was commenced : the 
Austrian propositions of tho preceding December 
being adopted as a basis. Tlic plenipotentiaries 
went over the propositions sentence by sentence, 
to ascertain that they agi*ecd in the interpretation 
of the wrords employed, without wliich all sub- 
sequent discussions would be futile. It wns agreed 
that Prussia should be invited to take part in the 
congress at a later period, but should have no 
voice in the main proceedings. The third sitting 
(March 1st) brought these preliminary discussions 
to a close. 

At tlie fourth sitting (March 4th) tho ‘Third 
Point*- was brought on ; seeing that tho Allies 
deemed this tho most important as an clement in 
peace. The representatives of Russia struggled 
for the best terms obtainable, in relation to the 
number of ships to ho maintained in the Black 
Sea, the destruction of arsenals, and the limitation 
of shijvbuilding to vessels of commerce. The 
members agreed that eight months should bo 
allowed to a commission to settle tho Asiatic 
boundary between Turkey and Russia. The fifth 
sitting (March (Itli) was chiefly occupied with the 
question of the Danube ; Avords being so carefully 
selected as to express clearly the mode in wliich 
the navigation of that important river should he 
liberated from obstructions. 

Here it may bo remarked that tho world liad 
never before witnessed a congress of jdenipoten- 
tiarics acting under such extraordinary circum- 
stances. As tho electric-telegraph had afforded 
the means of flashing the news of a victory across 
Europe, so did it now furnish a channel through 
which terms of ]>acificatioii might be discussed. 
Day by day did tho plenipotentiaries send off 
telegraphic messages to their respective govern- 
ments, detailing the proceedings of each sitting, 
and asking for instructions on any doubtfal points, 
or rather, details were sent by couriers, and brief 
outlines by telegraph. Tho members were thus 
enabled, throughout the scries of meetings, to 
fortify themselves with frequent instructions from 
their governments. This might have led to inter- 
minable delays, in the discussion of small and 
often renewed objections ; but England and France 
were determined that, on this occasion at least, 
they would not be trifled with ; and Russia, seeing 
and knowing this, exhibited a wish to 

pursue the discussions to a peaceful conclusion. 

At the sixth and seventh meetings (March 8th 
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and loth), the ^ First Point’ was niainly discuss^, 
ooncemiiig th^ fature govemment of the Princi- 
palities. At what place the new boundary should 
commence ; whether Moldavia and Wallachia 
should have joint or separate governments ; what 
should be their relation towards the sultan ; and' 
what labou3rs of adjustment should be intrusted 
to a separate commission-— were questions folly 
considered. The eighth and ninth meetings 
(March I2th and 14th) were mainly taken up with 
the final settlement of several matters pertaining 
to the Danube and the Principalities, left in 
abeyance at the former meetings. 

Most of tho important outlines having been now 
marked out, Bourqucncy, Buol, and Aali Pacha, 
as a sub-comniiasion, were requested to prepare 
tho terms of a treaty of peace ; and tho document 
produced by them was considered at the tenth 
Hitting (March 18th). Tho members discussed also 
the terms of a separate convention between Turkey 
and Russia, respecting the fleets in tlic Black Sea ; 
as likewise tho nature of the duties to be intrusted 
to a commission, respecting tho navigation of the 
Danube, 

The time having now arrived when Prussia could 
lie admitted to the much-coveted honour of a place 
in the congi*ess, Mantcuficl and llatzfcldt made 
their appearance at tho eleventh sitting, whicli 
was a second meeting on the same clay (March 
18th). At that meeting, and at tho twelfth (March 
22cl), the regulations to bo adopted conceniiiig 
the closing of the Straits of Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus were taken into consideration. At the 
thirteenth and fourteenth meetings (March 21tli 
and 25th), the debates ran to great length conceni- 
ing the Fourth I’oiiit — the amount and kind of 
guai'antco which tho sultan would bo willing to 
give concerning the social position of tho Christians 
ill Turkey. The end of the month was now 
approaching, and as the armistice at the seat of 
war would cease on the 31st, it became essential 
to hasten tho proceedings of the conference. 
Accordingly, at tho fifteenth and three following 
sittings (March 2()th, 27th, 28th, and 20th), tho 
formal articles of tho Treaty were proposed ami 
accepted one by one, together with various 
* annexes ’ and conventions. 

At length, on Sunday tho 30th of March, tho 
fourteen plenipotentiaries, holding their nineteenth 
meeting, signed tho Treaty of Peace, and three 
conventions bearing relation to it.* This being 
done, tho members agreed that the ^armistice 
should ho ihrther prolonged till tho time of tho 
exchange of ratifications ; and orders to this effect 
were at once transmitted to the East by the repre- 
sentatives of the five powers actually engaged in 
the wai^Bngland, France, Saidinia, Turkey, and 
Russia. 

Tho signing of tho Treaty was a great event ; 
and each plenipotentiary, it is said, had tho inten- 
tion of preserving as a memento the pen with 

^ These doenments nre printed in fhll, in the Appendix, 


which his sigmsture was given. But this was 
overruled* at the special request of the empress, 
who entreated tiiat dl tho signatures might be 
written with one pen, to bo preserved by her as 
a treasure; accordingly an eagle’s. quiB, riddy 
mounted with gold and jewels^ was. used as i&e 
symbol of pacification. The plenipotentiaries then 
wont to the TuUeries in a body, and made 
formal announcement to the emperor of the result 
of their long-continued ddiberations. 

The labours Of the congress were, however, not 
yet over ; for it was necessary to settle the details 
of all that related to the cessation of hostilities, 
and particularly to tho blockades ; to prepare the 
instructions designed to guide the Principalities’ 
Commission ; and to arrange the withdrawal of tho 
various armies from the Crimea and other scenes of 
contest. Five more sittings w^erc hence necessary, 
and were held on tho 2d, 4th, 8th, 14th, and 16th 
of April. It was decided to raise the blockade 
at once, thereby liberating commerce from the 
trammels imposed by war, without waiting for 
the ratification of the Treaty by the respective 
sovereigns. The members also agreed that tho 
Withdrawal of English, French, Sardinian, and 
Turkish troops from the Crimea, of English and 
French troops from Turkey, of Russian troops 
from Kars, and of Austrian troops from tho 
Principalities, should be cflcctcd as speedily as 
possible. 

The twenty-second meeting (April 8th) was the 
longest, the most excited, and in some res;>ects 
the most important of all ; since it was marked by 
an interchange of opinions concerning several 
great European questions, not directly involved in 
the Russian war. It will be a useful coui'se to 
single out the protocol of this moetlng from all tho 
others, and print it nearly in full in an Appendix ; 
seeing that it became a groundwork or text for 
much political agitation aftenvards, especially in 
Italy,* The plenipotentiaries, it will bo seen, 
although invited merely to terminate a war caused 
by the aggression of Russia upon Turkey, did not 
think it right to separate without touching on 
other grounds of European dispute ; they thougkt 
a peace congress a fitting instrument to extend the 
blessings of peace in other countries. Yet it was 
a delicate undertaking ; for the various powers of 
Europe have conflicting interests to subs^ve. All 
the plenipotentiaries were free to express a wish 
for better government in Greece ; but when, the 
distracting state of Italy was noticed, Russia was . 
silent, and Austria uneasy and contentious ; when 
Pinissia put in a claim concerning Neufobatel, shd 
wished to make the congress a handle for her own 
extension of territory ; and when Franco wished . 
to lay an iron hand on the journals of Boigiuixi, 
England was obliged to withhold assent to a 
doctrine subversive of that liberty of the press 
which she so cherishes. These difficulties apart, 
however, it was well that the . plenipotentiaries 
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exchanged opinions on these suljects. The case of 
Italy became aftei^ai^ the most important; for 
Sardinia, as her^only reward for having fought 
and bled in the war, demanded that the miserable 
despotisms of Italy should bo inquired into, and 
that her own power as a state in Europe should 
be freed from the haughty iiiterferenco of Austria 
and the priestly tyranny of Romo. Sardinia had 
earned the' right of a plaoe among the ^ great 
powei*s ’ of Europe, and demanded to bo treated 
accordingly : England and Franco admitted the 
right, but Austria shewed extreme jealousy and 
imtation; insomuch that Count Buol found tliis 
meeting of the 8th of April the least satisfactory 
of the whole series. 

The supplementary labours of the plenipoten- 
tiaries were valuable in two additional directions. 
One, declaratory of the importance of mediation 
as a possible preventive of war, was embodied 
in a document brief but interesting. Another, 
tending to lessen the crushing effects of war upon 
commerce, assumed the form of a declaration and 
a short scries of resolutions. Both these documents 
arc printed in the Appendix. 


THE PACIFICATION. 

The representatives of the seven powers having, 
on the 30th of March, signed at Paris the Treaty 
of Peace, copies of this Treaty were transmitted to 
the several courts, to receive the signatures of the 
sovereigns, as a ratification or final acceptance. 
When these ratifications were exchanged at Paris, 
on the 27th of April, the terms of the Treaty 
became binding upon all ; and the respective 
governments entered up<ni those several pro- 
ceedings to which they had pledged themselves. 

England and France presented striking differ- 
ences during the sittings of the congress. The 
French were becoming tired of tlie war, which 
pressed heavily on tlic national resources ; the 
Crimea had afforded sufficient victories to excite 
the enthusiasm of a military nation; and their 
emperor had so cleverly managed his foreign 
nifairs as to bring the eyes of all nations upon 
him as, at that time, the most influential potentate 
in Europe* England, on the other hand, liad only 
just remedied^ the disasters occasioned by an ill 
organisation in the army and the state ; she had 
improved her army in numbers and condition ; 
she had vastly increased her stock of useful gun- 
boats ; and she knew that she could bring to tlio 
war In 1866 a force more complete than had been 
possible in either of the preceding years. There 
was, too, a wound in the national dignity ; men 
, carted to think how littio England had really 
efifocted during the war, compared with the anti- 
cipations en^tained at starting. Hence the 
prospect of poao^ of an immediate peace, was 
decidedly unpopular; there was a general wish 
for another brush* with the Bussians— a taking 
of Sveaborg or Oroiif^t-M>r a signal limitation 


L 

to the 'territorial dominions of the exar. The 
tax-payers# measured the . achievements with the 
costi and found them wanting. 

While the sittings at Paris were bejpg held, 
frequent questions were put to the English, mini- 
sters in parliament concerning the progress of the 
negotiations. Would the terms be stringent upon 
Russia? would she bo made to pay the expenses 
of the war 1 would sho bo punished by losing the 
Crimea,, or tlio Caucasus, or Finland? would 
Poland, pr Italy, or Hungary, or the Circassians 
be thought of by the pleuipotcntiarios, and bene- 
fited by the terms of pacification ? would Sardinia 
be rewarded for her gallant alliance* with the 
Western Powers? would Austria be allowed an 
equal voice, after having refused to sliarc the cost 
and perils of war ? would Prussia bo admitted on 
any terms to the congress, after having observed 
so doubtful a neutrality ? To these questions the 
ministers could answer but little; the . responsi- 
bility on the plenipotentiaries was great, and the 
)M)wer placed in their hands ought to be great 
also. The answer was not satisfactory to thi»se 
who were opposed to the government, or were 
violent against Russia; but as it was in accordance 
with official usage, no parliamentary movements 
were made to disturb the ofiicial reserve. When 
the terms of the Treaty became known, they 
exceeded the expectations of some persons, and 
fell short of those of others. The peace-party 
thanked the Earl of Clarendon for having obtained 
such laige concessions from Russia ; while those 
in whom the anti- Russian feeling Avas strong, 
bitterly reproached him for not baying ground 
the czar to the dust. One London newsj)aper 
wx^nt to the extravagance of placing itself in 
mourning, as a symbol of its intense grief and 
shame at the disgrace alleged to have been brought 
upon hhiglaiid by the Treaty ; and all wdio enter- 
tained a dislike to wluit was termed ‘ Gemianism,’ 
asserted or hinted that the honour of the country 
had been sacrificed to the German sympathies 
of the couri. In the firing of guns and ringing 
of bolls ; in the proclamations by heralds mid 
mayors ; in the receptions and congratulations ; 
in the fireworks and illuminations — the same 
remarkable state of public feeling was exhibited. 
There had been no very earnest desire for peace ; 
and therefore when })caco arrived, its terms were 
discussed with a stern scrutiny utterly alien from 
the wild enthusiasm which distinguished its 
reception among the Parisians. 

All the sovereigns of Europe had something 
to say to their subjects, laudatory of the pacifica- 
tion ; they could not do otherwise without acknow- 
ledging themselves defeated in diplomacy. The 
czar and his three brothers went to Moscow in 
the second week of April, and addressed ' a 
deputation of nobles, generals, and civil authorities. 
After a fcAV preliminary words concerning the 
justness of the war, he remarked : ^ I should 
certainly have carried it on had not the voice of 
neighbouring states pronounced itself against the 
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policy of late years.’ This was an unmistakable 
admission that Prussia and Austria •had disap- 
proved of the aggressive tendency of Nieholiw. 
The czar then add^ : ^ Many of you^ I am aware^ 
regret that I should have so readily accepted the 
])ropoBitfons made to me. It was my duty as 
a man and as the head of a great empire, either 
to reject or accept thorn ft’ankly ; I have honour- 
ably and conscientiously fulfilled that duty; 1 
am sure that allowances will bo made for the 
difficult position in which 1 was placed, and that 
siiortly eveiy devoted friend of Russia will render 
justice to my views and intentions for the welfare 
of the country. Supposing the fate of arms should 
have romainecl constantly favourable to us; as 
it has been in Asia, the empire wmdd have 
exhausted its resources in keeping up largo armies 
on different points, the soldiers of which would in 
a great measuro ho taken away fi*om agriculture 
and labour. In the government of Moscow itself 
many manufactories have boon compelled to close. 
I prefer the real prosperity of the ai-ts of peace 
to the vain glory of combats. I have thrown open 
the ports of Russia to the commerce of the world, 
the frontiers to the free circulation of foreign 
produce. I wish, henceforth, that the greatest 
facility shall be afforded in our markets for the 
exchange of ware of every origin, and of the raw 
materials and manufactures of our soils. Various 
projects will shortly bo communicated to you, 
the object of which will bo to give an impulse to 
home industry, and in which, I trust, every noble- 
man will take a sliare.’ The address of tho 
patriarcli of Moscow to his flock, a few days later, 
was a much less straightforward document: it 
burned with frenzied intolerance against the 
enemies of ‘orthodox’ Russia, and yet it was 
enforcod to assume a sort of satisfaction that war 
was over, A manifesto, published by tho czar on 
the Ist of April, immediately on the arrival of 
tho telegraphic news that the Treaty had been 
signed at Paris, was couched in terms calculated 
to make his subjects believe all the objects sought 
by his father Nicholas had been attained ; but in 
his subsequent address at Moscow he was more 
candid, and approached more nearly to an honest 
confession of tho real facts of the case. 

The czar, nevertheless, and his ministers Orlofi* 
and Brunnow, were bitterly mortified to find that 
England, Prance, and Austria shewed evidence 
of distrusting Russia’s sincerity, even at the time 
of the pacification. In the interval between the 
signing and the ratification, a Tripartite Treaty 
was made by those powers wholly without the 
knowledge of the Russian plenipotentiaries. On 
tho 16 th of April — ^tho day after the sitting daring 
which the remarkable conversation took place con- 
cerning European poUtica generally, and tho day 
before the final sitting of the congress — Clarendon, 
Cowley, Bnoly Httbner/Walewski, and Bourqueney 
signed a treaty between England, Prance, and 
Austria, plainly indicating distrust of Russia, and 
recognising the neoeisi^ of checking that power 


by someihiiig Wronger* Aan mere: j^edjiis orpro- 
n^ses.'^ The hit-named power had bound herself 
by certain terms in the great treaty of paciAcatfon ; 
but there was nothing fai that treaty to determine 
in what manner Russia should be punished if she 
broke the .treaty and again troubled Turkeys 
bonce tho Tripartite Treaty, dedaratory of the 
fact that England, Franco, Austria,, one or all, 
would declare war against Russia-^r rather 
against any power— -that failed to observe the 
Btlpnlaiions concerning the integrity of the sultan’s 
dominions. When this agreement became known, 
the irritation of the Russian authorities was great ; 
tlioy found that diplomatic tact had not wholly 
succeeded ; they saw that, while endeavouring to 
obtain the best practicable terms for Russia, they 
had not succeeded in removing suspicion foom 
the minds of their antagonists ; they felt the czar 
to bo still treated as an offending member of the 
European family of sovereigns. The Emperor 
Napoleon had managed so skilfixlly as to ingratiate 
himself vrith Russia during tho congress ; and 
compliments had begun to pass profiisely between 
the two states ; but the Tripartite Treaty brought 
forward an indignant remonstrance, as if the 
French emperor had unworthily distrusted tlie 
czar. It is doubtful whether England and France, 
in reply to such remonstrances, could candidly 
own tho truth, and acknowledge a distrust of 
Russian sincerity ; hut whether candour or diplo- 
matic courtesy prevailed, it was impossible for 
Russia to feel otherwise than mortified by this 
revelation. Against Austria especially tho anger 
was extreme. There had evidently been an cx- 
])cctation that Austria would befriend 'the czar 
at the congress, against the Western Powoto ; this 
was not done to the desired extent ; a coolness 
between Orloff and Buul hence 01*080 at their 
official •meetings ; and tho unpleasant feeling 
spread to tho two courts when the contents of 
tho Tripartite Treaty became known. 

Peace having been declared, tho armies in tho 
Crimea were naturally among the fli*st bodies to he 


» * Her the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland, Hia Majesty the Kmperor of Auatria, and Bis Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, wishing to settle between themselves 
tho corohined action which any inftaction of the stipulationB of the 
PoBoo of Paris vfould involve on tlioir port, have nampd for t^ 
purpose as tlielr Plenipotentiaries [here foUow the names] ; who, 
after having exchanged their Aill powers, fomd in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following artieles 
Abt. I.— The High Contraoting Parties guarantee, Jointly and 
severally, the independence and the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, recorded in the Treaty eonoluded at Parle on the SOtb of 
March 1806. 

Abt. II.— Any inftaction of tho stipulatlona of the said treaty 
will be considered by the Fowere signing the present Tmty as 
ea$u9 belli. They wiu oome to an uhderstandiiig with tke SuhUme 
Forte as. to the measnree whloh have beoome neoeesary, and will 
without delay determine emong themselves as to the emptoyment 
of their military and naval forces. 

Art. III.— The present Treety shall he mtifled, end the ratlSca- 
tlons shall he exchanged in a fortnight, or sooner if possihle. 

In witness whfffeof the respective PlenlTOlhhflBrtM futve Mgnod 
the same, end have alhxed thereto the eeu of their arms, * - 

Ifone at Parisi tho 10lh day of tho month of April, in the 
year 1668. • - CUnsmxxa ' 

. Oowuar. -■ 
Buoh-SoKigsnmair. 
lOVaim. '■ 

A* WazemrsKt - 
BoVBOOJBMgy** 
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thereby. The cost q£ nwnteiuiiig tho«e 
' armieB vtm immense^ insomnch that the rerenues 
of the several states vrere heavily pressed upon 
even by each single wec^ erf warfare; and the work 
of withdrawal was eagerly begun. The general^ 
as agents of their sovereigns^ first thanked the 
armies, and then commenced the arrangements 
for evacuating the Crimea. There was sometliing 
characteristic of the various nations in the mode 
of making the announcement. Pelissior, almost 
at the very hour of receiving the nows from 
Paris, proclaimed it in impetuous and high-flown 
language;^ while Della Marmora, waiting a few 
days, issued a x>roclamation+ equally soldierlike, 
but couched in more moderate phraseology. The 
English, tardy in this as in many other things, 
deferred tho. congratulatory announcement until 
much later; and then it was not so much an 
address from a general to his soldiers, as a dispatch 
from Lord Panmuro, in which the army was spoken 
of instead of spoken to. The dispatch, a(lvei*ting 
to the services of the army, included the fj[)llowing 
among the modes in wliich it had won glory 
and honour : — ^ Shortly after its arrival in Turkey, 
and while doubtful as to the manner in which 
it was to bo brought in contact with the enemy, 
it had to sustain the terrible attack of cholem, 
which prematurely dosed the career of many a 
gallant and eager spirit; on this occasion, the 
army proved that moral as well as physical courage 
pervaded its ranks. Led to tho field, it has 
triumphed in engagements in which heavy odds 
wore on the enemy’s side. It has carried on, 
under. difficulties almost incredible, a siege of. 
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unprecedented duration,^ in thp eoifrsa of which 
the trying duties of the trepdies^ privations from 
straitened supplies^ the fbsu^ diminution of 
its numbers by dis^e, neither diook its courage 
nor impaired its discipline. Notwitfistanding 
that many a gallant comrade fell in their ranks, 
and they were called to mourn the beloved Com- 
mander who led them from England, and who 
closed in the field his noble career as a soldier, 
Her Majesty’s ^troops never flinched from their 
duties, or disappointed tho sanguine expectations 
of their country.* Tho praise here given was fully 
deserved ; and if a dispatch from a sccrctaiy of 
state is more cold and formal than an address from 
a gi^eat general to his soldiers, it must be remem- 
bered that there was no great general to address 
the British at that time and place — no one whom 
the voice of the ranks proclaimed to be a 
commander imbued with high military genius. 

There was another army, tho Anglo-Turkish 
contingent, necessarily withdrawn from the scene 
of w<arfaro after the pacification. Formed at a 
vast expenditure of time and trouble, it had qply 
just arrived at a state of efficiency when peace 
was proclaimed. 

Constructed out of Turkish materials by British 
skill and money, tho contingent was gradually 
brought to a condition in which much was ex- 
pected from it; and a prolongation of the war 
would j)robably have lod to a fulfilment of this 
expectation. When the armistice was agreed 
upon, Lieutenant-general Vivian left tho con- 
tingent at Kertch, to restore his shattered health ; 
and wrote from London on tho Isi of May, 
after the Treaty was signed, to take leave of his 


• ‘ SOLDtEna— The Kraperor lately said to yonr brethren : You 
have well deserved of the country.” You will succcRsively hear, 
in your turn, tho same expressions from the august lips of Ills 
M^csty, 

Soldiers- -By your energy, by your rcHolutiun, your licvoic con- 
stancy, your indomitable coumgre, you liavn achieved, w'ith our 
bravo and faithful AlUcs, the peace of the world. 

I have a right to say it, at the sight of so many fields of hattlo 
sprinRled with your blood, witnesses of your culm self-denial, and 
from which each time your glory rose more radiant and noble, and 
crowned your aubllmo efforts. 

You will shortly sec again your country, happy at your return, 
happy at a glorious peace, a peace signed at the cradle of au 
Imperial infant. Let us all bo impressed with that augury ; let us 
find in it a new sign of Divine protection, and, if necessary, an 
addiilonat inducement to accomplish all our duties towards the 
Emperor and the country. — The Marshal Commaudcr-in-chief, 

A. FEU.S8IEU.’ 

-t- * SOiDiESS'^Tbe peace signed at Paris on tho 30th of March last, 
puts an Olid to the hones each of us entertained for tho glory of our 
arms. This feeling is more keenly felt by those who know tho 
Important task which was reserved to us had hostilities continued. 
But tho object for which the sword was drui^ having been attained, 
'we Ought not to desire the prolongation of the calamities which 
are ■ inseparable from war. Lot us console oarselveB with the 
thought that what we have done, and what we wore ready to do, 
is appreciated by our generous Allies, and will not bo lost for tho 
future of our country. 

' 1 owe yon praises and thanks for your constant self-denial, fbr 
your exemplavy discipline, for your ingenious activity, and for 
your bravery: W you will bear thenawith gfeater pleasure from 
the month of our beloved Monarch, whom we hope shortly to 
behold again. 

' Whatever may be the post in which the Sovereign will may 
place me, I shUl iilever forget how on the loth of August, after 
morlng contributed In drivtag back the formidable attacks of the 
enemy, you ail eagerly desired to follow the flag which croesed tho 
^hern»n Lshul always remember with what ardonr, on* the. 
Bih of osch of yon was desirous of taking part In the 

assault, one of the most murderous recorded in history. 

And shoald-fota hereafter lead us to other battle-flelds, I shall 
eeteem myself haMr^ ^ with yon, my present oomrades in this 
nwmoruhle war of the Crlniea.->Zho Commander-in-chief, 

La Masmoba.* 


compariions-in-arms. Enumerating the services 
rendered by the several officers, in bringing to a 
state of admirable organisation the dej>artments 
of quartermaster-general, adjutant-general, com- 
missary-general, engineering, medical, land-trans- 
port, etc,, he specially mentioned the names of 
Major-generals jShirlcy, Mitchell, Dickson, and 
Cunnynghame ; Brigadier-generals Neill, Evans, 
Holmes, and Hall ; Colonels Wetherall, Morris, 
and Graham ; Jjcutenant-colonel Crewe ; Majors 
Stokes, Johnstone, Vaughan, and Brett ; Dr 
McPherson ; Commissary-general Adams ; and his 
two Turkisli aids-de-camp Hussein Bey and Arif 
Bey. Of the Turks thcniselvcs, Lieutenant-general 
Vivian thus spoke ; ‘ The Turkisli officers and 
soldiers of all arms have displayed great merit 
in the cheerful devotion with which they have 
laboured through the winter to render their 
position as strong as possible. The lieutenant- 
general assures thorn of the high opinion ho has 
formed of them, during tho period they have been 
under his command. In their military ardour, 
care of their weapons, obedience, sobriety, and 
patience, he sees the noble qualities which led, 
under proper direction, to the brilliant defence 
of Silistria and Kars-^ualities which he feels 
assured would have conduced to similar results 
had the contingent been engaged^ under their 
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British officei*8.’ Later in the same month, Majors 
general Dickson took leave, of the artillery division 
of the contingent, in the same co^ipUmeutary 
terms as Vivian had addressed the whole body. 
These were not empty, insincere compliments ; ' 
for Vivian at . Kertcb, as Williams at Kars, had 
found indubitable, proofs that the Turks make 
admirable soldiers — bravo, obedient, honest, and 
temperate— -when well commanded ; and General 
Beatson succeeded in infusing a modicum of 
civilisation* even into the wild reckless Bashi- 
Bazottks. 

The expression of thanks and the awarding of 
praise . ‘Were the holiday phases of peace, so far 
as the Crimea was concerned ; to which perhaps 
may be added a ideasure-trip tliat fell to the share 
of some of those encamped on the plateau outside 
Bebastopol. During the month's armistice, the 
Russian authorities gave permission to a few 
Allied officers and jouimalists to take a sliort tour 
into the interior ; and this ailbrded a most 
welcome change from the monotony of the camp 
duying a period of norwarfare. The visitors went 
along tlie coast to Baidar, Alupka, YaltJi, and 
Alttshta ; then turned inland, crossed the Tchatir- 
dagh to Simferopol ^ and returned to Scb«astopol 
by way of Baktchescrai. Prince Woronzow’s 
magnificent palace at Alupka was visited, and 
although deserted by its owner, was found to Ijavc 
been well tended, and almost wholly uninjured 
by the war. The empress’s palace at Orcanda, 
and the palaces belonging to the Prince dc Lignc, 
Prince Oalitzin, Count Potocki, Count Petroftsky, 
and General Narishkin — structures which shewed 
to what an extent the soutlicrn coast of the Crimea 
liad been selected as a ])leasurG-spot by wealthy 
Russians — exhibited in like manner evidence that 
their owners would find them nearly intact at the 
conclusion of the war. The tourists, passing thence 
into the interior towards Siinforopol, had ample 
proofs how much the villagers had suilered in 
various ways, and how greatly the Crini Tutai’s 
w'ished that they could have seen the departure of 
the Russians altogether. On the hill-slopes around 
Simferopol were vast cantonments for the Russian 
troops, underground huts of w hich the roofs alone 
peered above the hillside; and the country on all 
sides of the town was trodden into a bare, brow’ii 
plain by the ceaseless march of soldiers. Many 
of the private houses had been appropriated as 
hospitals ; for the number of sick w^as terrible. 
The town w'as found to bo entirely undefended, 
not a gabion or. a gun on any side. The English 
officers were now convinced, as many liad before 
suspected, that the Allies could easily have cap- 
tured Simferopol after the battle of the Alma, and 
have cut bfi* Sebastopol iVom its supplies; yet, 
although the stupendous siege of that wonderful 
fortress would thus have been obviated, it is not 
certain that the result of the war would have been 
more favourable to the Allies, For it is worthy 
of observation that the material resources of the 
Russian Empire wore actually brought to the verge 


pf exhaustioii by the defence of Sebastopol alone — 
the frightfiil" lo^ of ^nian Rfe, draugbt-amtn^ 
veh^es of transport^ food^ ahd fodder, stores and 
ammunition,. aU being duly coicsidered ; and there 
is at least a possibility, perhaps a probability, that 
if this siege had not taken place, die Russians 
might have been less oxliausted dian they were by 
two years of warfare, iuid lei^ willing to listen to 
terms of pacification. All this ..might be ti*ue, and 
yet little merit be^due to the Allied governments 
and commanders, who were certainly without any 
great plan of strategy, any comprehensive scheme 
of policy, when the campaign commenced. Cue 
of the tourists, speaking of the scene which met 
his view on the return from Simferopol to the 
British camp, said: ^As we advanced towards 
Mackenzie’s Farm by the main road from Baktcli^- 
serai to Sebastopol, we began to appreciate the 
enormous difficulties under which our adversaries 
laboured in the late contest. It is only short of 
miraculous that they continued to feed their army 
at Mackenzie and Inkcrmauu at all. The expen- 
diture of life of man and beast, and the amount 
of labour required in order that their transport- 
service might bo conducted with the smallest 
success, would be incredible, if one did not see 
the tracks of liardcncd.mud still marked with the 
bones of oxen — the quantities of fascines laid down 
to make those tracks passable, and the bridges 
which have been constructed over the Alma, the 
Katcha, and the Belbek.’ 

The armistieo ailbrded a few scones of gaiety to 
the commanders themselves. General Codringtoii, 
writing to Lord Paiiinure on the 19th of April, 
said : * General Liiders invited Marshal Felissier, 
General Della Marmora, and myself to meet him 
at the Traktir Bridge at twelve o’clock on the iOtli 
inst., in order that we might accompany him to a 
breakfast on the Mackenzie heights. The meeting 
accordingly took place. General Liiders, with a 
large staff of Russian officers, was received in the 
French lines by a guard of honour, and with a 
salute of artillery ; after wliieh, followed by man}' 
officei*s of the Allic<l and Russian armies, we 
cross^ the river and the plain of the Tchernaya, 
and ascended the heights of Mackenzie, at the road 
by which our army came to Balaklava on tlie 
flank-march from the Belbek, in September 1854.’ 
A military parade and a breakfast followed, in 
which the Russian officei*s displayed every possible 
courtesy to their late opponents. On the 15tb, 
General Ltidei's came, with many Rusrian officers, 
to Ma!*shal Felissier’s to breakfast, and to be 
present at some races. / It is needless to say that 
their reception was as cordiid and the attention as 
kind as that shewn to us in the Busrian ^camp. 
The aftempon was passed at the course in tlie 
neighbourhood of the Monastery of St. (xeorge, 
where the races and a carroutel of tlie Cliasseurs 
d’Xfrique.flhisiicd the day.’ On the I7th^ S^arslial 
Felissier .rjsviewed fhe Freiich arniy on the range 
of heights aewc Ihe Monastery of S( Gebrgo ; LUd^rs 
attended ; aiid'the march of the French pasi' the 
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assembled cotnuiandiits was saperb--88 battalions^ 
5 tegimentis of cavaliy^ siege-artillery men/ sapj^rs, 
and 1.98 guns. The whole of the assembled gepe- 
mls then went to lunc]heon- at General Codrington’s 
head-quarters. .^The Engiish army was formed 
at a short distance in front of these head-quarters ; 
the siege-train and the sappers on the' right of 
the infantry ; 49 battalions in contiguous quarter- 
distance columns- of regiments ; 2 trooi)S of 
horse-artillery, and 5 batteries on the right of the 
line ; 6 batteries and 2 heavy batteries on the left 
of the line — in all 86 guns. Two regiments of the 
Land-transport Dorps wero complete and in good 
order in rear. . . . ! General LUders returned 
to Bakteh^serai, having expressed himself much 
gratified at the attention . shewn him by the 
Allies.* 

Duties of a more serious character, however, 
now demanded the attention of the generals, 
liargo aimios were to be removed from the Crimea, 
and vast stores of provisions and ammunition 
brought down from the plateau on which tliey had 
•been collected in such immense quantities. The 
French gradually drew in their outposts from the 
Haidar Valley and its vicinity towards Kaniiesch ; 
the Sardinians collected their small force from 
Tchouliou and other places near the Tchernaya; 
while the British began to make preparations at 
Balaklava for the due shipment of men and stores. 
To expedite and facilitate the departure, Liiders 
gave permission that the Harbour of Scbastoj»ol 
might ho employed. It was with intense curiosity, 
a mingled feeling of triumph and disappointment, 
that the Allied naval otlicci's steered a way with 
some of their ships between the uprising masts of 
the sunken Russian vessels, and entered that 
magnificent harbour which for nineteen months 
had to them been an unattainable object. 

Various complainings begjiii to be 1icai*d In the 
English camp. Officers whom the fortune of war 
had rapidly placed in command over brigades, 
found themselves, acconling to the usages of tlie 
army, thrust hack again, in Pcink and pay, to 
the position of regimental colonels ; and officers* 
horses, taken over by them at a gi-eat expense, 
wore to bo disposed off in any w^ay practicable, 
either sold or brought home as the officers tlicm- 
selves might prefer. The difficulty of insuring 
means of transport was the main cause for this 
decision, a decision regarded by the officers as 
mean and unjust on the part of the govjernmcnt. 
To faciUtato the disposal of the horses which could 
hot . bo brought to England, Oodrington obtaineil 
lenvo from LUdersr for the holding of a horse-fair 
on lifackenvie heights, in order that the English 
officers migU have an opportunity of selling their 
horses' to RusliianS or others; but this was a 
woM frdlure; the prices offered were so ridiculous 
fpr their smaU^ete as to be scarcely worthy of 
acceptohee.' ^e- discontent on this subject was 
j^ially by- now orders froin London, 

duthorisinj^jipr&'gem^ somewhat more favour- 
able to , It was a matter" of more 


serious import to the officers, however, to determine 
what would become of thexhselves when all was 
over: would they be able to cam their bread 
' with tlieir swords ? It is the custom, .when war 
supervenes, and calls for an enlargement of the 
army, to increase — not greatly the number of 
regiments — but the number of battalions, com- 
panies, and soldiera in each regiment, entailing 
also an increase in the number of officers. This 
was done during 1854 ; the officers receiving fhll 
pay were largely augmented ; and now it became 
certain that a return to a peace establishment 
would throw these additional officers out of 
employment. It was supposed that not less than 
400 would, in some way or other, l>e unfavourably 
affected by the change; and a state of doubt 
concerning the extent of this injury pressed 
anxiously on the thoughts of every man of slender 
means. Even the humbler grade of persons 
suffered : many sergeants who had bravely gone 
through tlie tcniblc struggles at Alma and Inker- 
niann, had been promoted to cornctcies in the 
Land-tranB 2 )ort Corps, and had been put to some 
exj^enso in fitting themselves out in their new 
dignities ; and yet peace thrust them back t(» 
their former positions. Tlie extra sixpeiico per 
day, too, given to the privates during the war, was 
withdrawn almost on the very day when tho war 
ended. These results wpre inevitable concomitants 
of ii return from war to peace ; but the army was 
irritated at the manner in which the change was 
effected — at tho cold parsimony marking the last 
stage of a war in which such lavish expenditure 
had occurred. 

Week after week, during the summer months, 
did the various regiments leave the Crimea — some 
for Malta, others for the Ionian Islands, tho West 
Indies, or Caruula, hut the grocitor part for England. 
All the cain[)-cquipage and stores for each regiment 
had to be brought into transport order, and every- 
thing brought down to the landing-place where 
the embarkation was to take place. Early in the 
month of June, when it became a question what 
best to do with certain dietetic luxuries, a tariff of 
prices was established, contrasting curiously witli 
the cost which the nation must previously have 
incurred for the purchase and transport of those 
articles.* Tho Sardinian army was conveyed in 

• General Orders No. 8 ; June 7th.— * The following l« a Uht anti 
prices of articles in the ]>urvcyor*H store in Italukliiva, to be sold to 
otneers of the navy .* 111(1 army Port wine, 31 hhira., price £80 
each, in wood; ditto, 3800 iluz., .£1, Is. per doz., in 2 doz. cases; 
sherry, 24 half hhds, £V\ la. per doz., in 10, 4, 3|, 8, 2, and 1 doz. 
casea: ditto, lOOO duz., £1, Is. per doz.t in 2 doz. ciiscs; Madciru, 
6 liali hhdfl, £li> each ; Marsulu, 10 quartci -cuska, £3 each, in 10 
gallons; brandy, 90o doz., £1, lOs. per doz., in 1 doz. coxes; utu, 
300 doz.i Os. per doz., in 2 doz. cases ; soda-water, 300 do/., 4s. pcM* 
doz., in 4 and 8 doz. eases ; tea, 2200 lbs., la. Sd. per lb., 83-10. 
cases ; sugar, 20,000 lbs., 3d. per lb«, 63-lb. caaes ; rice, 12,000 
lbs., 2d. per lb., 266-lb. canes; arrowroot, 2000 lbs., 8tl. per lb., 
36-1b. and 84-lb. cases; sago, 4000 Itts., 6d. per lb., 83-lb. cases; 
tnpiooa, 500 lbs., 6d. per lb., 83-lb. and 120' lb. cases; oatmeal, 
130 .barrels, £2 per barrel ; prct^crved meats, 20,000 lbs., 6d. per 
lb,, 80-lb. and 76-lb, cases ; preaervnd soups, 2000 lbs., 6d. per lb., 
80-4b, and T2-lb. cases ; soup and bouilli, 30,000 lbs., 6d. per lb. ; 
preserved milk, 6617 lbs., Is. 6d. per lb., in 36-lb. caaes ; cundloif 
(sperm), 1000 lbs., 8d. per lb., 36-lb. and 80-lb. eases; soap, 4000 
lbs., 8d. per lb., 36-lb. and ll2-lb. oases; milk, 6000 lbs.. 6d. per 
lb., 60-lb.' cases; cocoa and milk, 8000 lbs., Is. 6d. per lb., 67-lb. 
cases.’' 
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British steamers fh>m Balaklava, and had left the The Admiralty had made greater preparaiUms for 
Crimea long before the last English regiments, a . naval war in 1856 in eUher of the two 
The French, well versed in military detail^ preceding years; Oommoddre yf 9 ,taoa hM been 
embarkcfl at Kamiesch steadily and continuously^ sent out to the Baltic as soon os the ice began to 
with their immense stores of camp and si^e- give way, with a vanguard tKiuadmn of, steamers, 
.material. or ‘fleet of observation;’ and durihg the winter 

The slight attempts made in England to give a a vast fleet of gun^boats had been builti All these 
triumphant reception to the returning fleets and preparations had come too late ; , the visitors 
armies were but partially successful. Official admired the wondrous assemblage at Spithead ; 
rejoicing scarcely harmonises with the genius of but their admiration was damped by the con- 
the English people ; nor do the government sciousness that a fleet, fitted for the battles to 
authorities understand fully the management of be fought^ was only assembled in the very 
those pageants which form so brilliant a feature month when the war ended. A fifle sight it 
in French demonstrations. 'Whether the soldiers unquestionably was. Nearly sixty steam ships- 
should have a. imblic reception ; how many of of-war, of which fourteen were 80 guns and 
them; where and when; in what form and by upwards; two 90-guu gn-iljrig men-of-war; forty- 
whom-— became matters of controversy almost four mortar -boats and floating -batteries ; and 
angry in its^ character. And when the mighty about 160 steam gnu'^boats— -congregated at Spit- 
fleet was reviewed, so lame was the official organ- head, and manoeuyired in the presence of tlie royal 
isation, that bitter complaints and scornful taunts family, the two Houses of Parliament, the great 
were the chief reward given to the Admiralty. In officers of state, and countless spectators. It was 
truth, the career of the fleet during the war w-as a fine sight, in relation both to the physical excel- 
frlt 08 a national wound— not only by the people, lence of the force, and to the moral evidence it 
but by the officers and seamen themselves. The afforded of the resources of a nation that could 
former willing to pay, the latter willing to fight ; make such a diaiday at the end of a war ; but it 
and yet during two years the finest navy in the failed to inspire enthusiasm. Old. men sighed 
world had effected little that could bo afterwards over the recollections of Nelson and OoUingwood, 
referred to os grand and glorious. This feeling Howe and Jervis ; and men of tho newer genora- 
was prevalent in tho minds of tho vast concourse tion, bcUevei'S in steam and in science, asked 
of spectators who, on the 23d of April 1866, for some evidcnco that those adjuncts had yet 
assembled at Portsmouth to witness the steaming added anything to the glory of England on tlie 
to and fro o^the stupendous fleet there collected, seas. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

PBAcn being proclaimed, tho nations of Europe reinstated the oppressed nationalities 1 have you 
naturally inquired whetlier the objects for wliich demanded the sun*ender of the remaining fleets 
tho lioiTora of war had been incurred were realised, belonging to Russia 1 have you insisted that the 
Or rather, it was in England mainly that this czar shall defray tho expenses of this war 1 When 
inquiry arose. Austria and Prussia had borne it was found that every one of these questions 
none of tho horrors ; Sardinia was not deeply mqst be answered in the negative, the disappoint- 
concemed ; Turnkey had been taught to look rather ment and anger in many quarters were very 
to lior Allies tlian to her own resources ; France great. 

was too earnestly desirous for returning peace to When, however, the conditions of the war came 
scrutinise closely tho terms of tho Treaty'; while to be duly considered, a doubt arose whether tho 
Russia, as the losing party, could not of coui*so bo xlisappointment, as thus indicated, was altogether 
expected to view the result with qjjy satisfaction, well-founded. It may reasonably have been that 
I bus the critics of tho Treaty were 'mostly to bo the English nation desired larger results from a 
found ill England. Irrespective of mere party war so costly in blood and treasure ; but it was 
opponents, great disapproval of the terms of paci- necessary, in common fairness to tlie ministers, 
fleation was felt and expressed by many inde- first to ascertain whether the original objects of 
pen^nt m^bers of parliament, and by large the war had been attained. Now these objects 
sections of tho nation. Men asked of the ministers liad relation to the aggressive tendenoy of Bussia 

Have you crushed tho power of Russia 1 have on Turkey. Month after month, daring^ the year 
you put a permanent check to the aggressive 1863, the powers of Western and Bouthem Europe, 
Bpmt which had been pronounced so dangerous to as , with one yoice, urged upon the Osar Ni<diolas 
Europe ? have you taken from the czar the whclo the* propriefy of withdrawing <daims wUch could 
or any part of the Orimea, or Circassia, or QeOtgia, not be oonoedM without diaking the indepeudenco 
OP Bessarabia, or Poland, or Finland 1 have you of Turkey to its .vjoy e^tre. He refhsed to 
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aoquiesce tn Ibeso ccmoessions ; and hence England 
and France in the spring of Ute following year^ 
dedared war against him. ' Referring to the 
language* of this declaration, as used by the Queen 
of England, which was a counterpart of that by 
the Emperor of the French, it will be seen that 
the conduct of Russia towards Turkey was adverted 
to as the solo cause of the war. The question 
of the Holy Places, the Menchikoff mission, the 
demand for a secret treaty, the .invasion of the 
Principalities, the refesal of Russia to listen to the 
advice of the Four Powers— all were cited in turn; 
and the Queen then declared that, in conjunction 
with France, she had felt called upon, * by regard 
for an ally, the integrity and independence of 
whose empire have been recognised as essential 
to the peace of Europe, by the sympathies of her 
people with right against wrong, by a desire to 
avert feom her dominions most injurious conse- 
quences, and to save Europe feom the preponder- 
ance of a power which has violated the faith of 
treaties, and defies the opinion of the civilised 
world — to take up arms, in conjunction with the 
Emperor of the Frcncli, for the defence of the 
Sultan.’ 

Now, if the Declaration of War and the Treaty 
of Peace be regarded as two links in a chain of 
causation — the one a statement of wrongs, and the 
other a remedy for those wrongs — it can scarcely 
bo disputed that the remedy applies <lirectly to 
the wrongs indicated. The czar claimed powers 
in Servia, and not only claimed but exercised 
powers in Wallachia ana Moldavia, utterly incon- 
sistent with the sovereign powers of the sultan ; 
the Treaty puts an end completely to this inter- 
ference, and takes from Russia a portion of 
Bessarabia to strengthen the rrinci pal i tics. The 
czar connived at the choking up of the Danube, 
and at the establishment of posts, in part military 
and in i)art quarantine, to check Turkish commerce, 
and paralyse Turkish influence in that region : 
the Treaty stops this injustice at its source, by 
taking away from Russia every foot of ground 
held by her at or near the banks of the river. The 
czar maintained so overwhelming a fleet in the 
Black Sea, and such vast arsenals at Sebastopol 
and Nicolaioff, as to hold a perpetual menace over 
the Ottoman Porte, and to .render a repetition of 
the Sinope outrage not only possible but probable ; 
the Treaty puts dn end to this danger by limiting 
the size and number of Russian war-ships in the 
Black Sea ; by forbidding the building of war- 
ships on any port or in any river belonging to that 
sea ; by authorising Turkey to maintain there a 
smafl fleet equal to that of Russia ; by allowing 
a few light vessels belonging , to England, Franco, 
Austria, Frusua, and Sardinia, to cruise in those 
waters, as a means of insuring the fhlfilment of 
the teims oTthe Treaty ; by authorising the sultan 
to call in the aid of the fleets of the Western 
Powers, if Russia should infringe the terms of 


.pacification; and v by laying down the general 
principle that this sea. is to be rsgordod and used 
simply as a highway for the commerce of all 
nations. The czar kept up a vast system of intrigue 
and espionage in every part of the Turkish domi- 
nions inhabited by Greek Christians, claiming 
to be the natural protector of those Christians, 
13,000,000 in number, and sapping the foundations 
of the sultan’s authority over them; the Treaty 
checked this tendency by declaring null and void 
all special protective power; and by declaring 
all Turkish Christians — whether Greek Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, or Protostant->-to bo under the 
joint ])rotcction of all the Christian powers of 
Europe in common, as a price paid by Turkey for 
being admitted into tbo great family of European 
states, and for having a voice in European afiairs. 
Furthermore, to remove any doubt concerning the 
obligation laid upon Russia to respect tlio terms 
of the Treaty, tbo six powers — England, Franco, 
Russia, I’russia, Austria, and Sardinia — ^by Article 
VII., bind themselves each to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of tho sultan’s dominions ; 
to guarantee in common tho strict observance of 
this obligation ; and to regard as a question of 
European international importance any tendency 
to infringe it. As if to strengthen still further 
this hold upon the good faith of Russia, tho special 
treaty of the IStli of April binds England, Franco, 
and Austria to regard as a casus belli any departure 
by tho czar from tho teims of the greater Treaty. 

If, after this, tho future of Turkey bo left in 
doubt and i)cril, it must be attributed to causes 
inherent in tho state of that rcmai’kablc empire, 
rather than to a dangerous power left in tho liands 
of Russia. England and France did not undertake 
to make Turkey prosperous and ha))py; it would 
Lave boon an object Utopian in character, unat- 
tainable by any external means; but what they 
dul attempt was to remove the northern incubus 
which weiglied upon tlio sultan, and it is only fair 
to admit that tlioy cflected this. 

So strong, during a long- continued series of 
ycai*s, had been tho sympathy of tho English 
nation with tlio I’oles, the Hungarians, and 
tho Italians, against the spoliations or crushing 
despotism of the governments of St Petersburg, 
Vienna, Rome, and Naples, that any moderate 
liberation of tliose natioimlities would have boon 
joyfully accepted as parts of the genersd treaty 
of paciflcatioij.-; men would have borne more 
willingly tho losses and numerous humiliations of 
the war, if they could point to any * rectification’ of 
Europe as one of tho fniits. Had England, alone 
and unassisted, undertaken to fight the battle of 
liberty, she might have marked out her own course, 
and chosen her own weapons. But she allied 
herself with other powers for a special object ; and 
then arose the question— What would her allies 
assist her in doing? Would France, governed 
by a despotic emperor, who bad created a throne 
for himself by exceptional means — would imperial 
France lend much countenance to constitutional 
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ycaitiitigs, to freedom of debate, to liberty of the 
press, in other countries? Would Austria, as part 
of a policy of defending Turkey from Russia, listen 
to arguments for liberating Galicia,, or Hungary, or 
Lombardy from her rule? A particular mode of 
cure was adopted for a particular disease ; and it 
is no reproach to that cure to say that it was inap- 
plicable to a disease of another kind. Had the 
military and naval successes of the Allies been more 
complete, a few more concessions might have been 
wrung from Russia. But they could have afTected 
the Treaty in degree only, not in kind; for the 
parties to the Treaty in an alliance formed with 
especial reference to Turkey, would not have been 
unanimous concerning any terms tliat would have 
applied to the various social maladies aHccting 
the nationalities of. Europe. Russia would have 
been only tob glad to see such questions arise 
during the progress of the war, since they would 
liave tended to break up the alliance, and weaken 
the force against which she was contending. 

The relation borne by the Treaty to the war of 
which it was a sequel, and the relation borne 
by that war to the general condition of European 
politics, may perhaps best be considered by glancing 
successively at many different nations. The means 
will thus he afforded for determining whether the 
war could and did cure Uie evils, or suj>ply the 
deficiencies, observable in the social condition of 
the respective countries. 

Turkey , — Not only has the Ottoman Emjjirc 
been long undergoing* a process of disorganisation, 
but this disorganisation has been one of the excuses 
for** Russian interference. The c/ars have long 
contended that as the ‘sick man’ must surely <Iie, 
it may be well to determine who shall seize upon 
his effects! The question on which statesmen 
have been most discordant is — Whether the 
Ottoman disorganisation be indiccativc of a final 
break up, or only of a healthy reform at some 
future date ? The Western Powers, in their 
treatment of the sultan, have leaned rather to 
the latter theory; they sec, or think they sec, 
elements of strength in the midst of the weakness, 
and Avould willingly develop those elements by 
duo encouragement. They are conscious, too, 
that any disruption of the Osmanli rule would 
lead to, a scramble among the potentates of 
Europe — each endeavouring to obtain a share of 
tlio spoil, and in danger of being plunged into 
war by diverse views concerning the partition. 

Externally, it can hardly be denied that the war 
left Turkey stronger than before. Russian audacity 
was expelled from Servia aud the Principalities; 
Russian interrerence was driven from the mouths 
of the Danube ; Russian fleets wore all but anni- 
hilated ill the Black Sea; Russian fortresses on 
that sea were reduced in number and in strength ; 
and Russian claims to a special protection of the 
Greek Christians in Turkey were formally repu- 
diated by the united voice of Europe. If, inter- 
ually, Turkey were doomed to a much longer 
season of suffering and disorder, this was what 


no war ^uld. obviate. Miseries resulting from 
organic vices within n, nation cannot be rettchod 
by any external cure. The Allies were well 
aware of this ; and hence the earnestness witli 
which they ui^ed npon the sultan the . adoption 
of useful domestic reforms, as the only means of 
giving stability to his empire. It was from these 
remonstrances, strengthening the sultan’s own 
convictions, that resulted the truly remarkable 
^ hatti - sh^ rif,’ the Magna ChoHa of Turkish 
liberty, granted in the spring of 1656. This 
document can best be studied by regarding it as 
a sequel to a former charter, the Miatti-sh4rif ’ 
of Gulhan6 in 1839 ; and in order to afford means 
for this comparison, both arc printed in the 
Appendix. 

To appreciate the value of these charters, wo 
must know something of the social maladies which 
afflicted tlie peo))lo. Men raised to office through 
the most despicable influences, without any 
reference to their ability ; intrigues at Constan- 
tinople to obtain the downfall of one favourite 
and the uprising of another ; peculation and 
bribery throughout the whole range of government 
and municipal offices; taxes laid on Christians, 
from which Mohammedans were exempt; in- 
equality of the law, wlien Christians and Moham- 
medans appeared before the tribunals ; monopolies 
gi'antcd to favourites, to the injury of fair trading ; 
rapine and disorder in many localities, threugh 
the absence of an efficient police — these were some 
only of the drawbacks to the welfare of Turkey. 
Others were inherent in Mohammedanism as a 
religion, and in Orientalism as a mode of domestic 
life, which no reforms can wholly root out. 

Although there was a remarkable democratic 
equality in theory among ail beneath the sultan, 
the mass of the Turkish people gained little by this 
seeming fairness ; it promised well, but fell oil' 
wofully ill practice, by reason of bribery, fraud, 
favouritism, intrigue, and violence. The rayahs 
or Christians were exposed to further and peculiar 
pressure. Besides the regular taxes to the govern- 
ment, the rayuli peasant had to pay a tax to the 
Mohammedan superior of the town or village in 
which ho lived, and a poll-tax for every male 
member of his family ; ho was compelled to fur- 
nish provisions and horses during the march of an 
army ; he was required to devote twenty oi* thirty 
daj's of labour in every year to public works, ami 
to prepare roads and buildings for the reception of 
the great functionaries during their official visits 
— all these being imposts or vexations laid upon 
him because he was a Christian. 

The most sagacious of the sultans- have long 
seen that the conniptions in office and the oppres- 
sions on Christians were weakening the stability 
of the empire ; but the fanaticism whioh forms 
so remarkable a constituent in Mohammedanism 
has rather checked than aided any . reforms in 
these matters. Sultan Mahmoud, planned many 
changes ; and when his son Abdul-Medjid suc- 
ceeded him in 1839, he proceeded at once to give 
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cficct^ in , words at leasts to Mahmoud’s widics, by sultan’s wishes, liarq advanced tardily towards 
making public a hatti-sherif . which had long realisation, 

been prepared. It was such a day as ought to be When the diplomatists of Eurppe^ at the bc> 
reokoucKl among the golden days of a nation, ginning of 18t06, began thi^ final negotiations for 
when this charter of liberty was promulgated ; that peace, they sought to bind down Turkey/once for 
it would have been a golden day if the promises all, to the observance of the tanzimat ^ud its 
niade v^dre fulfilled. The hatti-sh&if of Gulhanc, reforms, as some return for the services, reu- 


drawn up by Ilcshid Pacha as minister of the 
sultan, was regarded as a pai't of the Tansimat^ or 
Reform Bill, or Bill of Bights, ov Magna Charta 
of the Turks; or rather, the tanzimat was the 
reform, while the hatti-slidrif was the imperial 
manifesto which gave sanction and validity to it. 
On the 3d of November 1839, numerous touts were 
raised in the gardens of the imperial palace of 
Gulhan^, within the Seraglio at Constantinople ; 
aa<l there , were assembled the sultan, numerous 
members of his family, the great vas.saLs of the 
empire, the high dignitaries of the state, the 
ambassadors from foreign powers, deputations 
from the Greek and Armenian cliurclies, the 
chief rabbi of the Jews, deputations from various 
corporate bodies, and lines of soldicr}^ The grand 
vizier presented the hatti-sherif, or imperial mani- 
festo, to Ilcshid Pacha, who read it in a loud 
voice ; the shcikh-ul-islani ])ronounced a prayer ; 
the artillery fired off a salvo ; and the reform 
was considered to bo formally established — or, 
more correctly, set in train for being established 
at some subsequent period. 

Beading the successive clauses of this <locument,* 
it will be seen that useful reforms were ^lointcd 
out, praised, and sanctioned ; but that no <le1initc 
rules were laid down for attaining the end desireil ; 
it bore some siicli relation to an actual change of 
governmental procec<ling, as a resolution of the 
House of Commons Ileal’s to an act of parliament 
— it was tlic expression of a desire, rather tlian 
the enforcement of a determination. The hatti 
re(]uircd careful wording, to avoid arousing fana- 
tical opjiosition on the part of the old Mussulman 
party ; and this gave a slight air of contradiction 
to some of the clauses. The main iuiprovcmciits 
announced related to the security of life and 
property to all subjects of the Ottoman Empire, 
without reference to their religion ; a regular 
mode of taxation ; and an equality in conscription. 
Most of the clauses relate to one or other of these 
three objects. The government procociled gradu- 
ally to give cifcct to some of these imi»rovcments, 
by means of the official machinery indicated in 
the hatti itself. The whole of the changes thus 
begun are generally referred to as the tanzimat, a 
collection of reform-statutes, to which additions 
are made from time to time by the great councils, 
and which, if cari'icd on, would constitute a body 
'of statu tedaw for the Ottoman Empire. Prac- 
tically, the tanzimat has advanced slowly. It has 
been found eai^er to write reforms than to make 
them. So many Turks are bigoted to old usages, 
so many more profit by old abuses, that tho 

* See Appendix. 


dcred by tlic Western Powci’s. Lord Stratford de, 
lledclifie drew up tho scheme for a new hatti, still 
more sweeping tlian that of 1839. On the 29th 
of January, a council was held, and the Porte 
accepted tlie proposed ducumeut, with a few 
minor changes ; and not only so, hut the sultan 
ratified his consent by going to a public ball at 
the mansion of the Britisli ambassador — a con- 
descension quite unprecedented in a * i^adishah 
of all the Ottomans,’ and exciting unbounded 
astonishment among the orthodox believers of the 
old school. The new charter* — called, somewhat 
confusedly, by all the three titles ' firman,’ 'liatti- 
sln^rif,’ and ' hatti humayooii,’ and presenting the 
form of an explication of the tanzimat and of the 
hatti-sherif of Gulhaiii^ — was printed in all the, 
languages spoken in the empire. It was publicly 
read first at Constantinople, on the 18th of 
February, iii i>rcscnco of tlic ministers, civil and 
military fuiictionarics, together with tho softas, 
ulemas, hadjts, [latriarchs, archbishops, bishops, 
and rabbis of the several religious cummuiiitie's, 
and afterwards at the different mosques. 

During tho sittings of tho congress at Paris, 
the plenipotentiaries endeavoured to obtain the 
recognition of these sweeping Turkish reforms as 
part of the Treaty itself ; but this was resisted by 
the sultJiii’s representatives. At tho second sitting, 
Count Oi’loff asked what stops llie sultan had 
taken, or 'was about to take, to secure the privileges 
of the jrurkish Christians ; and Aali Pacha, in 
reply, gave an oiitiine of the new hatti-sluU’if, 
which would be formally commuiiieatetl to the 
powers of Kurojie by an oflicial note. The plcni- 
potentiai’ics generally expressed an ojiiiiioii that 
this iinpiirtant charter should be mentioned in 
the general Treaty — not as indicating a right of 
interference with tho internal policy of Turkey, 
but as a justification of the trust placed by those 
jiowcrs in the goml faith of the sultan. Aali Pacha 
did not feel that ho was empowered to assent 
to this, without furtJicr instructions from Con- 
stantinople. At the thirteoTith sitting, Walewski, 
Clarendon, and Aali Pacha agreed on the mode 
in which mention of the hatti -sli<5rif should bo 
made in tho Treaty, ‘ in such terms as at once 
to establish tho spontaneity of the Ottoman 
government in this matter, and so as that there 
should not, in any case, result from it any right 
of interference on the part of the other jioAvers.* 
Orloff and Brunnow raised many objections to 
this ; as if they, representing the czar, doubted 
tho good faith of the sultan in what concerned 
the Greek Christians ; Russia still yearned for a 

' • See Appendix. 
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remnant of the old power of ^protection* over her 
co-religionists in Turkey. Aali Pacha^ however, 
fitated that the sultan was firm in insisting that 
the hatti-sh6rif should have all the aspect of a 
spontaneous proceeding ; it would weaken his 
power as an independent sovereign, and lower 
him in the eyes of his subjects, if this concession 
appeared to spring from any external pressure. 
Aali remained immovable on this point ; Clarendon 
and Walewski supported him ; and the Russian 
plenipotentiaries yielded. It will be seen in tho 
lh*caty* that phraseology singularly guarded has 
been employed on this subject — a very necessary 
precaution, to prevent other jiowcrs from con- 
stantly intermeddling with tlie internal economy 
of Turkey. A patient might sufter from too many 
doctors. 

Tho representatives of all the powers felt that 
a long scries of years must ehapsc before the con- 
cession of this truly great charier couhl be fully 
etlected. Any violent effort at reform would cause 
rebellion ; and therefore tho changes required 
cautions handling. Whether Abdul-Mcdjid — a 
man of weak character, now frightened by the 
foreign ambassadors, and now cajoled by liis 
numerous wives, daughters, pipc-bcarors, and 
harem attendants — would bo able to sujiport 
firmly his part in the important and difficult 
changes, was only one among many sources of 
uncertainty to the Western Poweix 

Tho war found Turkey in tciTor and peril from 
an external foe ; it left her in an internal con- 
vulsion. But it would bo erroneous to infer that 
the war caused this convulsion. If the old effete 
Orientalism' had continued, unaffected by Euro- 
pean vigour, the Ottoman Emiiire, in the opinion 
of statesmen of all countries, would have frittered 
away to ruin ; the w^ar, and tho tenns of j^aciilca- 
tion, have given it a chance at least of reviving, 
by determining to what extent the enterprise of 
tlio European Cliristian can be grafted on the con- 
servatism of the Oriental Mohammedan- Turkey 
is richly gifted by nature; and the taiizimat, if 
it can bo peacefully realised, will allow of these 
natural gifts being developed by industry, com- 
merce, and cducJition, The diplomatists of 1856 
did not w'isli to anticipate the question — What 
shall be done if the ‘ sick man’ should die 1 

Danuhian PrindpaliticB , — Unless difHcuUics of 
unforeseen character arise, the Treaty of Peace 
should render these important regions more 
prosperous than they have been during many 
ages ; since it will afford means for developing the 
resources of a country rich in com, cattle, and 
other produce. Placed between three empires, 
with ill-defined relations towards all, Wallachia 
and Moldavia have been a prey to miserable 
intrigues and hostile invasions — as has more than 
once been noticed in this work. The Austrian 
occupation during the war shewed that the House 
of Ilapsburg desired eagerly to extend its power 


into those regions. The Roumani^-*a national 
name for the inhabitants of both Principfilitie»--T 
shuddered at such a prospect; for during the two 
years* occupation, the Austrians mndered them- 
selves hateful by their cruelty, harshness, and 
overbearing conduct. 

During tho sittings of the congress at Paris, the 
members, especially those representing England 
and Franco, sought earnestly for tho means of 
placing the Principalities on a safe and advan- 
tageous basis. They debated whether the two 
provinces, if joined into one state,, under one 
hospodar, w'ould be improved by the change; 
Avbethcr tho hospodaratc should bo hereditaiy ; 
whether a constitution should bo drawn up by 
Turkey, or by all the powers in common, or by 
tho Roumani themselves; whether they should 
have foris and an army of their own ; and whether 
a slip of Bessarabia (itself a Roumani province) 
would not be required from Russia, to render tho 
navigation of the lower part of tho Danube free 
for Wallachian and Moldavian commerce. It will 
be seen* that tho Articles XV. to XIX. of the 
Treaty lay down rules of a i^rccisc character for 
the attainment of this last-named very desirable 
end ; insomiicli that, if all bo carried out in good 
faith, tbo trade and industry of the Danubian 
f)rovirices cannot be otlicrwiso than benefited by 
the Treaty, It will bo noticed, also, that eight 
Articles, XX. to XXVII. inclusive, give a sketch of 
the machinery whereby a system of good govern- 
ment may afterwards be established — leaving 
power to the Roumani themselves, subject to the 
jq^proval of t)ie I’orto, to determine whether they 
would be governed unitedly or separate. 

Abundance of intrigue, as in all Eastern 
countries, marked the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, in. the Frincipalities, authorised by the 
Treaty. Turkey did not wish to see tho Princi- 
jialitics united, lest they should bo too strong and 
independent ; Austria shared this dislike, from a 
horror at any approach to constitutional govern- 
ment in any state near her frontier ; Moldavian 
local politics tended in the same direction, lest 
Jassy should bo eclipsed by the more important 
Bucharest ; whereas the Wallachians generally 
desired tho union, as did tho liberal and thinking 
portion of the Rcuimani in both provinces, on the 
well-grounded belief that they would be stranger 
together than separate. Before the congress met 
at Paris, the ambassadors of England, Prance, and 
Austria had met the Turkish ministers at Constan- 
tinople, and had agreed upon a string of thirty 
resolutions or propositions concerning the Frinci- 
palities, forming a sort of constitution for those 
countries ; but when these resolutions came after- 
wards to be discussed by the congress, it was 
deemed prudent to leave the settlemestt of details 
to special commissioners^ to bo chosen in the way 
indicated in the Treaty. Turkey wished to 
privileges and cons6tutional rights, as from her 
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spontaneous liberality; but tho congress repognised 
the right of the Boumani to a voice in the 
seMement of tiieir own political afibirs. 

That order should be suddenly inftisod into a 
r^on subject to distraction through so long a 
period^ and on so many sidos^ was moro than could 
reasonably bo demanded — especially as some of tho 
members of the congress represented governments 
which, for selfish reasons of their own, would 
rather have seen the Principalities tom by dissen- 
sions than strengthened by unity. Nevertheless, 
all things considered, the Treaty of Peace cfiected 
as much in this direction as could well bo ex- 
pected, steering between hostile and impracticable 
theories, and following a middle course >vhich 
might possibly lead to an advantageous end. 

Caucasian Prtmnces , — ^Tho Treaty was less satis- 
factory when considered in relation to tlio 
Caucasian provinces. In truth, it settled nothing 
hero. Schamyl bad long been engaged in hostilities 
with Russia ; and, being a Mohammedan chieftain, 
it was expected, when tho war of 1854 began, that 
he would have been taken into tho alliance on 
the side of Turkey. In the summer of tliat year, 
'when a strong opinion prevailed in England that 
Russia ought to be despoiled of some of her 
possessions, as a means of lessening her power 
of aggression, tho Earl of Aberdeen’s government 
was repeatedly attacked in parliament because ho 
would never admit tho propriety or justice of such 
a course. On tho 20th of Juno, Lord Lyiulhurst 
made an energetic speech, combating step by stop 
tho maintonaiico of the status quo, and contending 
tliat the Allies would effect little if tliis pusillani- 
mous doctrine wove a<lhcred to. Speaking of the 
Circassians, he said : ‘ Can it bo supposed i^ossiblo 
that, after wo have encouraged the Circassians 
and supplied them with arms, it should he 
intended again to restore that territory to Russia, 
to place her in the situation which she before 
occupied? ITow unjust would such conduct bo 
towards the Circassians — how unjust to our Allies ! 
I say that such a course of proceeding never can 
by possibility be adopted.’ 

During the war, tho English and French 
governments sent agents among the Circassians, 
to determine wliothcr any and wliat kind of alli- 
ance could bo established with them. But these 
missions were not attcndeil with much success. 
PopuLir langu^e in England gives the name of 
Circassians to all the tribes of the Caucasus, and 
speaks of them as one people. Some, on the con- 
trary, arc Christians and some Mohammedans; 
Borne are subject to the sacerdotal rule of ‘prophet- 
warriors,’ while others are republican moun- 
taineers ; some have yielded to tho temptation of 
Russian bribes, while others have wholly resisted 
that temptation ; and the relations between the 
several tribes are in many cases far flx>m friendly. 
It was ascertiuned, moreover, that if Russian 
power in these r^ons were driven back, and the 
old power of Turkey restored, the authorities at 
Constantinople would like to rule by pachas, just 


in the old way, attended with the same attributes 
of bribeiy and extortion as elsewhere. This would 
have been no improvement to the Circassians and 
other mountaineers. On the other hand, if Russia 
were repelled without the intervention of Turkey 
being permitted, the Allies would have had to 
deal with numerous chieftains, each jealous of any 
superior advantages yielded to the others. A 
strong wish was felt in many quarters to erect 
here an independent, self-governed state, under 
the protection of the Western Powers ; and it is 
evident that tho chieftains themselves wore look- 
ing out for something of tho kind. What might 
liave been effected , if Omar Pacha, or General 
Williams, or any other leader in the cause of tho 
Allies, had won great victories in Mingrclia and 
Georgia, it is futile now to inquire ; but as no such 
victories had i)receded the negotiations for peace, 
the plenipotentiaries of tlie Western Pow'cra went 
into tho council-room with weak hands in this 
matter. It would have been useless to demand 
the cession of tho Caucasus from Russia, unless a 
practicable plan woro formed for disposing of it 
when obtained — and no such plan appears to have 
suggested itself. 

When the rumours of peace spread to tho 
mountains, with no mention of Circassia, the 
Moliammedan tribes, or many of them, sent a 
deputation to Constantinople with an address to 
the sultan, couched in truly Oriental language.'^ 
The Christian Caucasians of course riid not join 
ill this i>etition, nor is it easy to determine the 
amount of sincerity with which the petitioners 
sought to place themselves again under Turkish 
rule. Tho sultan, however, could do nothing 
Avithout his Western Allies; and as they could 
not make up their minds to any definite plan, the 
whole region around the Caucasus was left by tho 
Treaty just as it had been before the war. When 
tho English ministers were rei>roachcd in parlia- 
ment for having ‘fh.serted tlie Circassians,’ by 
luanding thein over to Russia, tlio First Lord of the 
Aflmiralty replie<l: ‘What are the provinces which 
wo have handed over 7 With regard to Georgia, 
Mingrclia, and Imeritia, the feelings of the popu- 
lation of those provinces wore in favour of Russia 

* <To Ills iMl'KaiAI. MaJ£STT TlfK SrX.TAX, &C., 

rrayers otldrosficd to Uuil for tlio Life and Prospciity of tlio 
Sultan. 

Although yon arc at ull our rndi.vihah, our light, the pourco 
of our prasperity, and mir refuge, yet the invasion of the ciirml 
ItuHsiun bus thrown us nndor his iyrannleul dominion, and has 
caused ns ^greut cvilH. Nevertheless,' as when the sun sets U is 
certain that ho will rise again, so have wo neither been aodiiced by 
his persuasions and intrigues, nor corrupted by hie gold, iilthough 
wc nave had much to suffer from his tyranny. Wc have never 
coaaed to oppose to his forces our lives, our gooda, and uur children ; 
and by tho aid of God, wo have been fighting up to this day, us 

everybody knows Wlien this war broke out, in which our 

Faduibah hoe fotight with his two allies against the Kussiuns, your 
undersigned servants have also fought, as far us it m'us in their 

E ower, under the orders of Sefer l*acha; but as rumours of pcoco 
are arrived, without any mention of Circassia, this petition, 
drawn up by the different Circassian tribes, declaring that we 
will never separate Arom ofur Padishah, has been intrusted to 350 
Circassian deputies, chosen among those tribes ; und, according to 
tho maxim that everything returns to its source, wc have turned 
towards you, and wo beg your Majesty, kissing tho dust of your 
feet, to order that wc may bo placed for ever under the majostio 
shade of your Imperial Throne.* 
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rather than of the Allies, and certainly they took 
no active part against Russia in the prosecution 
of the Avar. The inhabitants of Daghestan, led 
by their gallant chief Schamyl, certainly were at 
war with Russia; their territory, however, is 
not on the Black Sea, but on the shores of the 
Caspian ; and they have never co-operated with 
us.’ Speaking of the hill-tribes of the Caucasus, 
he added; ‘They, inhabit districts over which 
there is no fixed government, and consequently 
there is great difficulty in treating with them. 
Each chief is something like a ILigldand laird of 
the olden time, and in his own territory is inde- 
pendent of all control, and acknoAvlcdges no 
superior ; so thjit in order to treat Avith them, the 
first thing to be done must be to establish a 
government, and then secure some kind of alliance 
Avith that government and guarantee its continu- 
ance. I can only repeat, tliat the condition of 
those proA’inces iioav is exactly tlie same as it Avas 
before the war began. I don’t mean to say that 
if the Avar had continued tJio establishment of the 
independence of (.’ircassia might not have been 
attempted. I do not say that if an independent 
country could have been set up bctAveeii Russia 
on the one hand and Persia on the other hand, 
great benefits might not have been gained.’ * 

In short, the Allies had not Avon victories 
enough to give them much claim in the Caucasian 
regions; and inoreoAW, if they ha<l had such 
claim, tliey Awuld have been greatly puzzled how 
best to exercise it. 

Central Asia , — ^’riic A^ast regions of Asia were 
left by the Treaty fully as much sis ever in 
the puAvor of Russia. France, Austria, Piussia, 
Sardinia, Turkey,, were all nearly indifierciit on 
this Tiiattei* ; England was tlio onl}- poAver which, 
]) 0 sscssing a vast territory in India, looked with 
uneasiness at the progress of the czar’s intrigues 
in the East. It thus arose that England could not 
consistently ask the Allies of Turkey to aid in 
curbing Russia in Central Asia, they having few 
or no interests to subserve in the matter. 

Viewing the region betAveen the Caspian and 
India, it will be seen that many states intervene, 
mostly in a semi-barbarons condition. Tlio chiefs 
of these states have tasted much of Russian intrigue 
and bribery, employed as a means of establishing 
a footing for the czar’s agents, preparatory to an an- 
nexation at some future day. The English in India, 
during a long series of years, have heard and knoAvn 
of these macliinations ; and some have augured ill 
as to the consequences. They have traced Russian 
agents from Astrakhan and Orenburg to Khiva^ 
Bokhara, Samarcand, Khokan, Kashgar, and 
Yarkand, to the confines of Tibet ; and from the 
south shore of the Caspian to Meshed, Balkh, 
Herat, Kandahar, and Oabul, to. the Indus. They 
have found these agents mixing themselves up Avith 
the quarrels between the chiefs in these regions, or 
fomenting quarrels if none existed before. They 

• rroceedings of tho House of Gommonii, May 3, 1S5C. 


have segn and heard all this ; and hence many 
officers in the Anglo-Indian service have advocated 
a determined British policy in Oentral Asia, as 
the only means of checking a dangerous increase of 
Muscovite power. The public joumids havo not 
been wanting in paragraphs tending in the same 
direction. At one period there would be an 
account of magnificent presents sent by the czar 
to the shall, as a means of paving the way for 
Russian influence in Persia. At another, corre- 
spondents in "the Crimea ascertained that Russian 
military ofiicers are purposely instructed as far as 
possible in all that concerns India, its topography, 
roads, products, and tribes. Other letters, con- 
A'creatioiis, observations, or rumours, from time 
to time told that the whole sandy tract from 
Orenburg to Bokhara lias been surveyed by 
Russian officers ; that the Russians have endea- 
voured to render themselves acceptable to the 
trading communities of Central Asia by encou- 
raging commercial relations with them ; that the 
Caspian, by the cstaldisliment of several small 
ports, and the building of many small steamers, 
is becoming every year more and more a 
thoroughly Russian lake ; and that the czar’s 
spies were at the same time inciting the khan of 
Bokhara to i)ut down the khans of Khokan and 
Khiva, and the khan of Cabul to oppose the 
khan of Bokhara — the MuscoAdtc to rise on the 
loiiii of all the otlicrs. 

Even if these lumours and statements, and more 
than these, Avero true, England could have effected 
A^ery little in a contest Avith Russia on the sands 
of CV'iitral Asia, so long as she Avas allied Avith 
the powers of Oentral and Western Europe in a 
Avar for the bciicfit of Turk€»y. France has nothing 
to gain, nothing to lose, in those regions ; there 
is no evidence that her emperor Avould have sent 
his fine troops thither, or havo afforded any 
material aid to the English. France, throughout 
the Avar, was as a nation less hostile to Russia 
tlxan England, less urgent in demanding that the 
czar should )>c permanently chocked in progress 
and curtailed in power. A long continuance of 
the Avar might i>ossibly have increased the area 
over wliich it extended ; but the pacification, 
coming Avhen it did, left the British plenipoten- 
tiaries little room to demand concessions from 
Russia in Central Asia, and little chance of being 
supported in such demands by her Allies. 

Poland , — The Poles watched anxiously the i)ro- 
gress of the war, hopeful that tlio chain of events 
might take such a direction as Avould resuscitate 
their nationality, and restore to them some of 
thoir former freedom, even though it should not 
give them a place among the independent states 
of Europe. But Bie alliance of Austria with 
the Western Powers was alone sufficient to 
raise misgivings in the minds of those who Avould 
else have been hopefiil. Ausfria possesses part of 
ancient Poland ; but Austria give|8 nothing unless 
she can gain by giving. A speech made by 
Lord John Russell shews how fully the English 
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miiiisterfi felt the uselessness of attempting anything 
for Poland, while seeking Austrian aid against 
Russia.. ‘We have never promised or held out 
hopes of the restoration of Poland ; for we have 
always considered, in conformity with the decla- 
ration of tho First Lord of the Treasury, that, if 
that restoration be accomplished at all, it will 
be accomplished by Austria. Being on terms 
of intimacy with many Poles, wlien they have 
spoken to mo on this subject I have always told 
them, “ If Austria will take your part, and should 
consider the restoration of Polan<l attainable, you 
may then entcilain some hopes of accomplishing 
such n result ; but do -not imagine that Fnglaiid 
and France will alone undertake to accomplish 
it.** I sUtod recently to a Polish nobleman, of 
wliose friendship any one may bo proud, tliat 
I liad no conception that bhi gland and Fi*aiicc 
would attempt the restoration of Polainl ; and 
that, if they «li<l not attempt it, I thought it 
Avould be tho greatest crime to encourage cx]>cc- 
iations M'hich must be disappointed.’* There 

one period during the diplomatic negotiations, 
in 185/5, when a restoration of Fc.daiid was talked 
of — Austria to have the Daiiubiaii Principalities 
instead of Austrian Poland ; Prussia to have 
some c(pii valent for Prussian I’olaiul ; and Iheii 
both to aid the Western l^)wers in compelling 
tho abandonment by tho cr/ar of Russian Poland. 
Rven if this pnjjcct went b{.‘yond mere talk, tlicro 
was Jiii clement of iniquity in it, since it involvetl 
the transfer of otlier ])rovinees to Austria and 
Prussia, without any regard to the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

AVbcn the terms of the Treaty of Peace became 
known, many Poles resident in Kngland and 
Prance ]>rotestcd bitterly against the failure of 
Justice to their country. They urged vehenieiitly 
that tlje spirit of nationality yet burned within 
tho breasts of 2(),000,(K)0 of their euuntryincn, and 
lliat neither czars nor kaisers could crusli it out. 
On the :5d of May, Count Christian Ostrowski, 
together with most of the Poles residing in Paris, 
presented an address to Count AValcwski — himself 
a I’ulo, although a liigli dignitary in tho French 
cabinet — expressing their astonishment and dis- 
may lliat not even tho name of Poland occurs in 
llie Ti’oaty. They urged that the powers of 
Euro]ie, parties to the congress of Vienna in 1815, 
had never sanctioned the iinal extinction of 
Poland ; that Poles had offered to join the Allies 
sigainst Russia, as against a common enemy to tho 
peace of Europe ; that they liad beHove<i in the 
sympathy of England and Franco for their ill- 
used coilntry ; that the French chambers under 
liOuis-Philippe, and the British parliament, had 
repeatedly expressed this symi)athy between tho 
years 1831 and 1848; that they had hoped to see 
in Napoleon III, a renewal of the sympathy felt 
(owards Poland by Napoleon I. ; and that the 
congress of Paris in 1856, a supplement to tho 

« rroccedings of the Tloueo of Commonfi, July 6, 1865. 
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congress of Vienna in 1815, was bound to sec that 
Poland, at the very least, should bo placed in no 
worse position at the later date than at the 
earlier. ‘ Why then,* they asked, ‘ should Europe 
refuse to fulfil its engagements towards one of the 
most ancient of valiiiut nations in Christendom ? 
Europe has taken an interest in tho fate of the 
Greeks, the Rouraaiii, the Servians, the Scandi- 
navians, the Tatars, the Zingaros, and other hete- 
rogeneous i)opulatioii8 whose exigence is scarcely 
knoAvn. Can it do less in favour of the I’oles — 
of a nation of 20, ()()(>, 000 men, kept by the com- 
mon enemy under a yoke a liuiidred times more 
painful ?’ The Poles residing in England gave 
expression to their tlioiighls in similar language. 

All was in vain. Treaties and conventions Avero 
signed, guns fired, armies Avithdrawii, congra- 
tulations exchanged ; hut not a Avord said for 
Poland and the l\>les. If lliis despoiled nation 
had never heard sym])atlietio and generous seii- 
timents towaids them and their country, expressed 
by English ministers in parliament, they miglii; 
luiA'c borne their lot Avitli greater equanimity ; 
hut such senlimcnis had unquosticuiably been 
expressed, and had raised lio[)cs destined to he 
crushed. The Earl of Clarendon afterwards stated 
in parliament thnt Polish affairs wore not men- 
tioned at tho congress, because ho despaired of 
obtaining any useful result. Tiie Czar Alexander, j 
within a few Avecks after the signing of the Treaty I 
of Peace, announced the par<lon of all Poles who, 
abandoning their political hostility, Avould Avidi to 
return to their iiatiA'e country : ho promised lhal. 
they should be restoreil to their civil rights, and 
should he considered admissible to the service of 
the state. IJc also set on foot a scries of reforms 
ill tho army and the state Avhich gave promise «jf 
a more lenient government for Poland than his 
father had permitted. Still, evciything like con- 
stitutional rights Avas uiterlj* ignored. 

In fine, tJiosc Pules Avho still dreamed of a 
national Poland were left to dream on. 

Orcrec , — If I’oland has been neglected by the 
AVestcni I’owcrs, Greece has been petted. They 
rcmainc<l quiet a\ Jiilc the nationality of tho former 
was being extinguislied ; hut tlioy sought to 
establish the iiatidhality *>f tho latter at the c.v- 
penso of Tui'key. The wurk of 1833, by Avhicli 
a small kingdom of Greece Avas founded, Avas 
badly done ; tlic people have been ill governed ; ■ 

and the great poAvers of Europe have been much j 
trf»uhle<l Avitli their protege. At the celebrated 
sitting of the Paris Congress on the 8th of April, 
the plenipotentiaries exchanged remarks concern- 
ing the* Avrctchcd condition of that country ; hut 
they did not find themselves in a position to em- 
body any declaration on tho subject in the Treaty. 

At the time of signing and ratifying, English j 
and French troops were on tlie soil of Greece, j 
maintaining order in the districts near Athens ; 
but tho country regions were infested Avitli 
• 

• See Appendix. | 
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brigands and exposed to violence of an intoler- 
able kind ; hilo the king and queen acted as if 
they felt more sympathy with those brigands tlian 
witli the peaceful inhabitants. The queen had, 
throughout the war, been an intensely zealous 
Russian partisan ; and her hostility to England 
and France, as opponents of the czar, had gradually 
ripened into bitter hatred. 

A more striking picture of the degraded state 
to which Greece had been retluccd, at the time 
of the ending of the war, could not bo given than 
in the language of a minister of one of the powers 
which had raised up that kingdom by the disrup- 
tion of a part of the Turkish Empire : ‘ I am 
sorry to say the. course pursued by the govern- 
ment of Greece,’ said Lord Talmcrston, ‘ only too 
well confirms the justice of anything 1 may have 
said in condemnation of it, AVith vcgartl to the 
occupation of Greece by detachments of Frcncli 
and British troops, that occupation took place in 
conscquenco of measures of nggression cillier 
instigated or jiromotcd by the government of 
Greece against tlic Turkish territory. The govern- 
ments of England and France justly thought that 
when they were engaged in a war Avith Russia 
for the defence of the Turkish dominions, it was 
not fitting that a small state like Greece, wliich 
was essentially bound by obligations to neutrality, 
should attack on the one side the state which the 
two governments Avere defending against the 
assaults of a larger power on the otlici’. For that 
puri»oso the Bineus Avas occupied, and during the 
occupation the aggression Avhicli led 1/) the occupa- 
tion ceased, I Avish I could say that the occupation 
had produced any improvement in tlie system of 
government, or tlio internal tranquillity of the 
country.* I cannot state that; for the system of 
govoriiniiuit is just what it lias been considered 
to be liithorto, and those disorders commonly 
called brigandage — sucli as carrying off people for 
their nuisom, of pillage, of robbing villages and 
liigliWtay travellers-- continue to take place to a 
great and lamentable extent. The real fact is, 
that the government and court ]>arfy have been 
ever since the accession of King Utho in a state 
of conflict with the reprosen tativc system. The 
til roe Allied Powers of Eiijfland, Franco, and 
Russia, Avhen they ma<le their arrangement Avith 
Turkey for the independence of that territory 
Avhich constitutes the Greek kingdom, issued a 
proclamation to the Greeks, promising them a 
representative government, to be delayed until 
tlio majority of the king. lie Avas then callc<l 
upon to fulfil his engagement, but ho evaded it. 
At last, in I .^43, an insurrection broke out, Avliich 
extorted from the king the representative consti- 
tution he was unAvillitig to give ; and from that 
time to the present there has been a perpetual 
ondcaA'our to get rid of the constitutional govem- 
nicnt by corrupt and indirect means ; and that 
money Avhich ought to have been appropriated to 
the payment of tlic debt of Greece Ava^ppropriated 
in corrupting the electors, and afterwards those avIio 


Avcrc elected, so as to make the Greek parliament 
a more shadow of the substance.’^ A miserable 
tale, truly, to tell of a kingdom established under 
the special patronage of so many great powers 
— a tale tending to shew that diplomatists are not 
more successful in king-making than in slicing 
up countries to establish a ‘ balance of power,’ 

Italy , — Many as Avero the interesting topics 
inA'olved in the diplomatic conversation of the 
8th of April, the afiairs of Italy far oxcc^cd 
all the rest in general interest and importance. 
Statesmen of liberal views had long mourned over 
the oppressed condition of that beautiful country 
— Lombardy and Venice trodden under the iron 
heel of Austria; the rontiiical states withering 
more and more under ecclesiastical government; 
Naples and Sicily ruled by a king Avho trusted 
none but priests, police spies, and lazzaroni ; 
Tuscany, Parma, and Moilena governed by dukc.s 
.almost AvhoIIy in the poAver of Austria. Liberty 
of tho press, liberty of speech, liberty of meeting, 
Averc all denied — and so far Jis the spiritual 
l)apacy could exert influence, liberty of tliought 
also. Every aspiration of tho Italians to be treated 
as re.asoni ng, reasonable creatures, Avas checked. 
Austrian troops defended the Duke and Duchess 
of Parma from their subjects ; and French and 
Austrian bayonets alone upheld tho popo on Bio 
throne, in the midst of liis Roman subjects. The 
^>:irdinian states presented the one solo excerption 
to this mournful picture; their king ruled by 
constitutional Iuaa's ; and paiiiaraciits ami ncAvs- 
papers dithiscd among tho people a knowledge 
of that Avliich in otlier Italian states wns most 
dreaded by the rulers — tlio truth. 

AVliou Sardinia joined tho Western Powers, 
.slio mado no express stipulations in her oavu 
favour, iSlitJ claimed to ]»articipato in the nego- 
tiations for peace when the Avar should end, but 
left events to mark out the rest. In tho Crimea, 
her generals and soldiers belnwcd gallantly; and in 
tho council- chamber at Paris her right to be lieanl 
Avas fully maintained. O.avour and Villa-Marina 
attcmlcd tho cgngre.s8 Avith tAvo objects — ^to assist 
in making a satisfactory peace with Russia; and 
to induce the great poAvers to interfere deter- 
min.'itcly in tho aifairs of Italy, Avith a Adew 
to place matters on a fairer biisis. It will be 
seen by referring to the iirotocol of the 8th of 
April, t how energetically Count Cavour urged tho 
intorA^ention of tho great powers in the affains of 
Italy; in Avhat friendly language Clarendon and 
WalcAvski expressed themselves regarding . the 
vicAvs of Sardinia; and how irritated Avas Count 
Biiol at finding the subject introduced at all. 
Sardinia had wished to hav'c this subject noticed 
in the Treaty, but had been disappointed;; lier 
plenipotentiaries then hoped that tho conver- 
sation of the 8th of April would have led to 
some plan approved by all ; and then, after a 
lajise of eight days, appeared an admirable 

* Speech in the House of Ckimmons, June 2, 1856. 
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^ Memorandum/ prepared by the Sardinian 
representatives at Paris, signed by them siS 
accredited agents of their sovereign, and addressed 
to the English and French governments * Before 
the Treaty itself was signed, towards the close 
of March, the Sardinian plenipotentiaries pre- 
sented to those of England and Prance a * Verbal 
Note/ in which an interesting sketch was given 
of the deplorable state of Italy — shewing by 
wbat stops the papal dominions liad i^lunged 
lower and lower in the scale of degradation, 
and how perniciously that decline was operating 
on the whole of the Italian peninsula. When 
Cavoiir and Villa-Marina found their exertions at 
the congress to be checked by the leaden weight 
of Austria, Ihey penned the energetic memo- 
randum of the IGth. This document touched 
briefly but warmly on the wrongs of Italy, the 
obstinate resistance of Austria, and the claims of 
Sardinia to the good ofliecs of England and 
Prance. Conversations luid privately taken j)laco 
among the representatives of the three powei’s, 
in tlio interval between the 8lh and the IGth 
of April; and Count Cavour, having a good 
right so to do, sought to obtain from the Western 
Powers an official declaration of their sympathy 
with Sardinia in the affairs of Italy. Jlenco the 
Memorandum of the 16th. lii a remaikablo debate, 
on the 7th of May, in the Sardinian parliament at 
Turin — almost the only spot throughout Southern 
or Eastern Burojie where such a debate could liavo 
been hazarded — the ministers gave an account of 
tlieir proceedings, and received the warm support 
of the national representatives. Count Cavour, 
narrating the course of events at Paris, attached 
value to the friendly disposition of tJie Western 
Powers towards Sardinia : ^ Those powers,’ he said, 

‘ have declared that it is the interest of Europe that 
the evils of Italy should bo remedied. A verdict 
given l)y England and Franco cannot long remain 
sterile. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
I’aris negotiations did not improve our relations 
with Austria. I must say that the Sardinian 
and Austrian plenipotentiaries, after sitting side 
by side for two months, and co-operating in one 
of the greatest political Avorks accomplished during 
the last forty years— separated without any per- 
sonal anger, it is true, for I must do justice to the 
l)crfectly courteous demeanour of the Austrian 
representatives— hut with the intimate conviction 
that the political systems of the two countries 
are more opposed than over. Those differences 
may give rise to difficulties, and create dangers ; 
but that is the inevitable consequence of the 
system of liberty which Victor Emmanuel in- 
augurated on ascending the throne, and Avhich 
you have over since upheld. I do. not think that 
the foreseeing those perils ought to induce tlxo 
king to alter his policy. To-day the cause of 
Italy has been brought before the tribunal 
public opinion, whoso decision, to use the noble 

* Seo Appendix. 


expression of the Emperor of the French, is without 
appeal. The trial may be long, but I am confident 
that its definitive issue will be conformable to the 
justice of the cause.’ On the same ^occasion, 

M. Mamiani, one of the Sardinian representatives, 
expressed the following remarkable opinion 
*I am inclined to believe that ere long in chdiised 
Europe — not even excepting Russia — tlicrc will 
be no otlicr absolute power but Austria. That 
power, OAving to the heterogeneous clenient^^ which 
coin]iose it, can never adopt anotlier form of 
goverament. As for the pale satellites of Austria 
— sufh as Naples, Florence, Parma, Modena, .and 
Romo — it Avill soon ho seen Avhelher they can 
long continue to govern in an arbitrary and 
illiberal manner. As respects Sardinia, the 
glorious presence of bor tricolorcd banner next 
to those of England ainl France, has fixed the 
attention of Euro])c upon ns, and the lionest press 
of cA^ery country is now prefjcen])iod with our 
aflairs.* ]\Iost persons in ICnghind, boAv^ever, 
rcgiirdcd these expectations concerning .absolutism 
as too good to he true — too hopeful to meet witli 
realisation. 

That Austria Avas imnifanagcablo in all that 
concerned libcr.al or national ])ulitics, became 
more and more evident as the negotiations pro- 
ceeded. Not only had she trampled upon the 
image of liberty in Hungary, Poland, and Italy, 
but she bad just concluded a ^Concordat’ Avith the 
pope, assigning over to the Romish hierarchy the 
sup]>ression of what little moral freedom avrs still 
left in her dominions. 

The Earl of Clarendon, on the 2Gtlx of May, sent 
a dispatch to Bir .lames Hudson, British minivSter 
at Turin, intended to be read to Count CaA’^our. 

It Avas ji cautiously Avorded expression of English 
symi)athy Avith the cause of good govcrninont in 
Italy. Every ])liraso bad evidciijly been av(*11 
Aveighed ; for England, France, and Austria liad a 
multitude of treaties and conventions arising ont 
of the Avar, and Iho English ministi-rs cither did 
not wish, or did not feel they li.ad the right, to 
quarrel just then Avith Austria concerning the 
misgovornjxiont of Italy. The carl propounded 
notidng stronger than that he * ciitcrtaine<l a 
hope’ that friendly discussion AA^oiild bring about | 
improved i’csult.s. ^'hc French government for- i 
AA-arded a dispatch couched in similarly guai'ded 1 
style. Those negative proceedings greatly dis- | 
ajipointed the Bardinians — especially as Count ! 
Buol had, a fcAv days ])reviously, commented, nf 
once bitterly and hauglitily, on Victor Emmanuel 
.and his government, in a circular addressed to 
tho Austrian representatives at Rome, Florence, 
Naples, and Modena, dated the 18th of M.ny. He 
altogctlier denied the right of Sardinia to .speak 
for or in the name of Italy ; and betrayed tho 
vexation of an Austrian minister at finding that a 
second-i'atc European kingdom had, by frankness 
and gallantry, suddenly risen to the rank of a 
leading poAver. 

Tho diplomatic conversation of tho 8th of April, 
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llicn, producc'tl this clfcct anioi*" others — it laid 
l)arc a series of wofiil maladies aihieting Italy, 
which sooner or later would need a ])roccss of 
cure, violent or gradual according as those most 
jioarly cjoncorned iiiight determine. It laid them 
hare, and there left thorn : postponing to some 
future day the decision of the question, whether 
the mode of cure approved by Sardinia, England, 
arnl I'' ranee, would be assented to by Austi’ia, 
Horne, and Na[»les. 

The facts in European politics sketebed above, 
and others which might greatly have Iciigihoncd 
ihe list, sliewcd plainly that the Treaty of Peace 
had been far from pacifying Europe generally. 
The (li|)loniatisls just dippetl beneath the surface 
of many trcaihled w'aters, to fin<l theinselvt‘s 
pi»werlcss in smoothing them. They could do 
iillle, unless new bases of alliance were estahlisliod 
helwoeii the several powers. Those in England 
wln> had looked to tlie w^ar ff>r a ‘rectification’ 
«»f the map of Europe, iiaturall3" re|)ruache<l the 
government wdtli having made an unsatisfactorv 
peace ; w'hile those who knew how numerous 
were the wn-ongs and social <lisordcrs of various 
countries, and how conllicting the views of Ihc 
r(\spceti\c governments concerning the best modes 
of. cure, saw that little hey<»iid Turkish allairs could 
h(^ rcctilied by such an alliance as that w'hieh was 
formed before and duritig the war. Englaml 
might poreliance he tlu? chivalrous knight, iigliting 
for the liberties and eonslitutional privileges of all 
itations ; hut in such case this knight must reckon 
little on the alliance of imperial France, le^s on 
that of Prussia, and not at all on that of Austria. 

The ]>erio(l immediately after the signing of the 
Treaty, as well as that inmiediatel}' preceding, was 
]narUod by mueli excited discussion in the Houses 
of parliament. M’hosc who ha<l hoped to see Russia 
humbled and greatU' weakened pointed bitterly 
to (he evidences of renewed activity in all parts 
of the czar’s empire. They a<lverle<l to tho facts, 
that Russia was pi'cparing to extend hei’ operations 
eonsiderahly in the Xorth Pacific, where tho 
Allies had failed so mi.serahly ; that the fleet 
having, by tlio terms of the Treaty, been Suppressed 
in the Euxine, those in the Baltic, the White Sea., 
and tho North Pacilic were being reorganised and 
greatly augmented ; that projects fur new railways 
ill various parts of tho empire were being enter- 
tained ; that oommereisil reforms were talked of, 
calculated to increa.so manufactures a ml free 
trade ; that she had anticipated l‘higland in ob- 
taining commercial advantages both in China and 
Japan ; that she w^as ondoavouriiig to strengthen 
herself hy Irieinlly alliance with the United States 
of America — all these fact.s and prospects were 
noted, and the extreme party spoke in a dissatis- 
fied spirit, seeing no evidence that Russia Avas to 
he hn»kcn up or organically weakened. In nume- 
rous debates which arose on this subject, the 
atlvocates on the other side contended that as 
Russia h.ad been punished in the Black Sea regions 


for ofienccs there committed, the professed object of 
the Avar had been attained ; and, moreover, that the 
six Allie<l powons oould not possibly have agreed 
upon any further disjday of anti-Russian 
Lord (kiurley, British ambassador at Paris, took 
part while in London in a discussion relating to 
ihc Treaty which he and tho other .])lenipotcn- 
tiaries had signed ; and made pointed allusion to 
the fact that England was only one among the 
powers whose wishes had had to be consulted. 

‘1 liavc 01113" to remark upon the general 
question, that I think the Treaty has been dis- 
cussed tiiia evening loo much as if England had 
been tho onh" part3" ou one side, ainl Russia on 
tho other. It should he remembered that from 
tlic da3" on Avhicli we entered into the alliance 
with Franco, we practically gave up our right to 
iiidepeiulent action, both in reference to the oj>cra- 
tions ol* Avar and to the negotifitions for peace. If 
Ave had been able to have an undivided command 
in the field, wc might have stood in a much belter 
position than at present; Avliile, in the negotia- 
tions for peace, it is hut fair to recollect that aa’o 
A verc hound to consider tho wislics of others as 
well as our OAvn.’* 

The opposition sought to cast odium on the 
gtivermneiit by bringing forward, just at the time 
Avhen the terms of the ^J'reaty Avoro under 
erilicism, the subject of the surrender of Kars 
as a means of strengthening public indignation 
against tho ministers. On the 28 th of A]»ril, 

Mr Whiteside moved a resolution: ‘That wliile 
this House feels it to 1)0 its duty to express its 
admiration of the gallantry of the 'Turkish soldiciy 
and of the devotion of the BrilLsh oflicers at the 
•siege of Jvars, it feels it to be cquall}' a duty to 
ex]>re.ss its eonviclicni that the capitulation of that 1 
fortress and the suiTendcr of the army Avliich 
defended it, thcreh3" endangering the safety of the , 
Asiatic provinces of Turlaw, Avere in a great 
measure owing to the Avaiit of foresiglit and 
eiierg3' on the i>art of Her Majest3^’s Administra- 
tion.’ Had the blame been fairly distributed 
hclAvccn the Turkish, Prcncli, and English govern- 
ments, tlio commanders in tho Crimea, and the 
ambassadors at Constantinople, imrliamciit ami 
the nation might jiossibl}^ have amved at a nearly 
unanimous vicAV of tho question ; hut the maiueu- 
vres and the speeches indicated so cvidcntl3" a 
party attack on the ministry of the day, that most 
of the independent nieinhcrs joined the govern- 
ment in defeating it ; .and the resolution Avas 
rejected hy ;503 votes against 17 G, This debate 
roccivcil a singular comment two months later, 
Avhen Sir William FcnAvick Williams, tho ‘hero 
of Kars,’ A\'as ^entertained at a banquet hy the 
Army and Naiy Club. He spoke in tho fol- 
loAviiig terms of the minister avIio had just been 
accused, by a party in the House of Commons, of 
neglect little less than treasonable towards tlic 
array at Kars : ‘ 1 have a sacred duty to perform 

* Troccediners of the Itoose of Lords, May 5, 185(1. 
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in bringing to ynur notice tlie constant encourage- 
ment which I received ft’om the rninistcr of 
state under whom I was particularly engaged — 
I mean Lord Clarendon. Ilis dispatches, when 
they arrived among us, produced, as it were, a 
kind of electric shock which impelled us to go 
on. ^\c were not at the time a melancholy 
crew; we were laughing, wo were merry, wo 
were like men that would not ho extinguished. 
Wo were surrounded by very gyeat dillicultics; 
but wlienever the dispatches ariivcd, they pro- 
duced a most extraordinary effect u])on us. Not 
only Avero tlicse dis]>atches road among us, but 
there were numerous private letler.s read from 
that nobleman ; and if we had not, on the 
receipt of them, exerted ourselves to the utmost 
of our power, and valued onr lives at the worth 
of a straw, we should not liavc been worthy of 
the name of Englishmen. I can assure you that 
tlio very soldiers who served with me were ready 
to die for him.’ Tlio speech in Avliicli this reniark- 
able statement was comprised adverted to tbe 
Kars army in terms of so much ciitlmsiasm, that 
a few extracts may not be out of place here.* 
I'opular and professional opinion having been 
alike favourable to Williams, be was shortly after- 
wards ap]>ointed to the commaiul of the artillery 
at AVoohvicli. 

Several other subjects, discussed in ])ar]iament 
shortly after tlio conclusion of licaco, served to 
indicate a dissatistioil state of public opinion. One 
was the Crimean Commissioners’ Re])ort, followed 
by the sitting of a board of oilicors at Chelsea, to 
find an answer to the question: ‘Who was to 
blame for the disasters of the Crimean winter i’ — 
a (picstioii that remained nearly as unsettled when 
all the inquiries liad been ina<U% as before they 
h.ad been begun. Another was the Foreign Legion, 
which had nearly plunged England into a war 
with America, anil which, Avithout any oppor- 
tunity of rendering actual service, had been 
involved in many disjmtcs Avith English troops, 

* * T mnst tell voii there sits Colonel I.r.ke -thrro sits the man 
Avho WHS runtinutthy by my side working by dav ut tin.* fortifications, 
und uatebini; unoWsiiiKiy by thorn nt iilifht. 'I'hcro, loo, sits 
Tci'sdale. Alas ! Thompson is no more I cannot )>rc8cnt hiui to 
you ; hut T can assure you that they never wotUd have Hvo<l until 
the eventful day of the 52'Jth of Si-ptcmher, if I had not laid uimn 
them the iron' hand of diseiplinc. For day by day they were 
ciif^atfod with the enemy, and it was only iiiy stem word of com - 
mand which preserved them tip to the last day of the str«i?p:le. 
Let mo also point out to you my younir secretary— a youth •whom 
I took with mo from his mother, and wdio proceeded step by sup 
in his career until (he eventful day when, tukiii}f c<uunian(l of a 
battery, he did, I assure Toii, most essential service 1o our cau*«e. 
] wish to associate mrscif with these my {gallant companions in • 
arms, and to share with them the honour which ymi have bestowed 

tipon me I intist now tell you about the ttlory of the Turkish 

uMuy- men who, when 1 came to them, were ‘■tarving, w’ore 
without clothes, men without hope ; but such was tlu-ir conlidimce 
in the etlbrts whicli 1 w'us able to make for them, that they st(Mid 
by me in the most gnllknt manner. No trwps on earth could have 
behavctl Itetlei* than those men ; for instance, on one occasiojt, at 
the battle of the 29th September, about which you have all read, 
they had been workintf all day and watchiiiif all nifrht at those 
fortifleations; but I wish to speak to yon particularly about this 
2'Jth t»f St'ptcmbcr. They were ijot on tins occasimi un unruly, 
undisciplined force behind walls, but were disciplined soldiers, 
ataiidlnir behind theii* jntrenchmonts. Colonel Lake could toll you 
wlint,thoy did, for no one could help odiiiirinp; their eotiragio, their 
discipline, their fllo-lliw, their rolliiifr-ftrc. I assure yon that neither 
tho unardtr of London nor thoso of I'aris could hare surpassed 
them. From early dawn till an hour after inid-day that Arc con- 
tinued— the noise of a thousand dratna never ccoscd for a moment ; 
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Another Avas the militia, which had ])oen dis- 
bfinded in a Avay nuAvelcoine both to tlie offieois 
and the men heloiiging to it. A fourth Avas 
the Maritime Neutrality Convention or ajgrccnieiit, 
Avliioh Avas distasteful to those wlio clung to tbe 
old maxim that ‘ Britannia rules the waves.’ 
Another was the mode of commissioning the 
army — acknowledged on nearly all sides to be 
so bad, that oii the 10th of May a royal com- 
mission Avas formed, consisting of the J>uke of 
Somerset, Lord Stanley, Mr Sidney Herbert, 
Mr Edward Ellice, Lieuteiiant-gcueral Wyiiyaid, 
Sir de Lacy Evans, Sir llariy I). Jones, I^l.ijor- 
general Bentinck, Mr iL ("arr (Jlyn, and (.’olonel 
Wethorall, to inquire into the system, and suggest 
improvements. 

llegarding the war as a question of expenditure 
in men and money, it has been found that great as 
the miseries Avero during the calamitous winter of 
1854-5, England did not lose more tliau 
soldiers, from the lirst battle to tbe day of pacil’i- 
eation,* of Avlioin not more than 4000 were kilbul 
ill action or died from Avoumbs — all tlie rest having 
been carried oil* by cholera and oilier maladies. 
It may be Avell to remark, however, that l^ord 
rannnire’s statement of numbers killed is some- 
what below the aggregate made np from various 
onieial returns; and that his totals do not agree 
Avith liis items. Moreover, it does not inelndo 
losses ill the iloct, naval brigade, or royal marines. 
Various tabiilaiod returns have been prepared, 
concerning casualties not fatal ; but tbi^y (lo not 
suffieiently distinguish between wounded men and 
men invalided from other eausos. Lord I’anmnre 
estiinah'd the lo.ss of tbe Kn.ssiaiis at tlie frightful 
number of 500, POO, so grc'at had been the deva^v 
tatioii in traversing tbe ]H’ovinees of the imni(^ns<' 
empire. Tt) shew, hoAvever, tbe caution necessary 
ill receiving such figures, it may be remarked 
that the Monitiur dc VArmva has put down the 
Kussiaii loss at only 277,(K)o ; the same autliorily 
places tbe Ei’eiieli Joss at 0.1,55 L British vessels, 

tlicTCforr you ni:iy Hupposi- wliiit they wen*. Whcji thn 

cui*my Kot into those iiilri*ru;li)ni*:ils which, iii ronHcquciU'C of tho 
absolute necrssity lor pr«)t(f tin!j: other iioLiits, were for tho time 
iinniaiinca— they wvvi' drlvi ri out uKuiu hy thosr* bravo lillk* tVlloww 
at the point of tho hayonot.* Spoakinp: of his captivity in iCtiHsia, 
nnd tif tho chivalrous coiuiuct of ficiu’ral Mour.i vicif, Sir William 
said: ‘From tho very luonuMit that wo entered his ramp, altlion^h 
wo had inllietcd very severe hisses on his arinv, we wt‘r« received 
with a ehann, a Ininkne>s, and a ch*li-ilit whieli all p;enlleincn fi>el 
when they recehe a friend. lie rooeiveil u*; in his ciinip as eoiu 
nulos; and from that time till the time wt* quilted this llussi.ui 
domiiilun.s we were treated Mith tlio Kt’OJUiHt kindnesH. It may 
bo said, to be suro, Unit sneli (hlvalry was to be expectoil from siieh 
liiKh quarters ; hut\\lieu I tell you that he wait iquallv kind ai.d 
liuiiiane to the Turk, to tho T'lrkish soldier, to tho snilerln^r, vlar\ 
injr host, who went out to d^li^^.r tbeniaolves up that dav then 1 
think you will Ki'c a clmer lor tieneral AIoura\ ielf. Fiorn that 
inoniont, evory nnaiiirement which humanity oeiild snu-iresl, mnl 
wliicb the most ox tensive eommiKsarinl tsoiild Vxecutc, was carried 
out. They elolln d and rech.ihed the Turk.s.’ 

* •From tho UJth of Septomber 1834, the d-iv on whhh tho artnv 
was flrst enifsqred in artitiU, lo thn 28tli of Sepleinber 1S.V», Ihoro 
were LT-S olllnrs and i;7.". men killed; dint id their wound'*, .M 
ofliocrpand lalS men; died of eholera. olllf-rs and 42(1 men; 
diedt.f other diseases, up to the :Jlst of Iticoinlw r IH.'i.';, ‘2u oUleers 
oiiil 11, 42.3 men ; died of ll\clr wounds up tt» tho .'UmI of .Mareh last, 
822 men ; making a total Iomh hy death ef 270 ollleera and 
inon. In the same time there were diM‘huipeil from the nerviro as 
incapneitiited from tlisease and wounds, alloKcther 2S73 men; 
niakiiiK: II total loss of 22,4(17 men killed, died of their woundn, and 
di-ebarged. up to the 8Ist;»f .Marcli .’— hy Lord Panmuie. 
May 8, 1886. 
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diiriug tho wai*, carried 220,000 soldiers — English, 
French, and Sardinian — to the Black Sea, and 
moved 210,000 from one part of the Black Sea 
to an<*tljer; they conveyed also 64,000 horses and 

040.000 tons of stores. Not only in the transport 
(j|‘ men aurl stores, but in the production and 
consumption of. various kinds of supplies, the 
records of the war present tigurcs an<l numbers of 
enormous magnitude. Of this the following is an 
example : the steam floating-bakery Abundance^ 
while anchored in Balaklava harbour, sent forth 
no less than 5,655,694 pounds of bread, averaging 

18.000 pounds per day! The expense of the war 
to England was estimated by tlio Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at about c£44, 000,000 doAvn to the 
middle of February 1850; although there were 


not wanting financiers who took a much higher 
estimate. Discrepancies in this matter arose from 
the fact that some of tho computers included all 
the expenses for Army, Navy, Ordnance, Militia, 
Commissariat, &c., during two years of war ; while 
others included only those sums which were in cxcass 
of tlic expenditure during an equal period of peace. 

Thus ended tho eventful war with Russia — a 
war commenced without any selfish motive on 
the part of England ; a war which cost tho country 
at least .£60,000,000 sterling ; and which, while 
attaining in great part tho end held immediately 
in view, nevertheless left Europe , involved in tho 
intricacies of many unsolved problems, likely to be 
ju’oductivc of national revolutions if not inter- 
national wars. 
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I. TREATY OF 

General Treaty between Her the Rmperor of 

A nstrla^ the .Emperor of the Frenchj the. Khaj o f 
the .Kmperor of Russia^ the Kim/ if Sartiinla, 
and the fin f tan, — Sh/tml of Pfin\ JSIarch SO, 185(>. — 
Ratifications exchanged at J\tn\ April !i7, 1850, 

N the iiiiinc of Almighty God. — 
Their IVlajcstics tlie yiieeu of the 
United ICingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, tlic Ihnperor of the 
rrenclj, the Jhiii)eror of All the Uussias, 
the King of Sardinia, and the Emperor 
_ of the Ottomans, animated by the 

desire of ])utting an end to tlic calami- 
tics of ^var, and wishing to jn'cveiit the 
return of the complications which occa* 
sioned it, resolved to come to an niulcr- 
standing with 11 is Majesty the Eiuporor of 
Austria as to the bases on wdiich peace might bo 
i‘e-establishcd and coiiaolhlatcd, by securing, throiigli 
oficctnal and reciprocal guarantees, the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Emi)iriN 

I’or this purpose their said Majesties named as 
i.hcir Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

ifer Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
(Jrcat llritain and Ireland, the Eight Uoiiourablo 
OL'orgo AVilliam b’rcdorick Earl of Glarcndoji, Baron 
Hyde of Hindon, a I’ccr of the United Kingdom, kc , ; 
and the Bight Honourable Henry llichard Oimrlcs 
tJaron Cowley, a Peer of the United Kingdom, &c. ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, the Sicnr 
Cliarlcs Ferdinand Count of BuobSchaucnsteiii, Grand 
t h'oss of the Imperial Order of Leopold of Austria, 
kc . ; and Uio Sieur Joseph A Icxandcr Baron do 
Hlibncr, Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of the 
Iron Crown, &c. ; 

Ilis Majesty the Emperor of the French, tho Bicur 
Alt xandcr CJouut Colonna AValcwski, a Senator of the 
lOmpirc, Grand Officer of tho linporial Order of tho 
liCgion of Honour, &c. ; and the Sicur Francis 
Adolj)lnia Baron dc Bourquenoy, Grand Cross of tho 
Imperial Onler of the Legion of Honour, &c. ; 

His IMajcsty tho Emperor of All the llussias, the 
Sieur Alexis Count Orlofi^ His Aid-de-camp General 
and General of Cavalry, ^c. ; and the Sieur Philip, 
Baron do Brunnow, His Privy Councillor, &’C. ; 

His ]\lajesty the King of Siirdiiiia, tlio Sicjur Camille 
Benso, Count of Cavonr, Grand Cross of tho Order of 
St Maurice and St liiizarus, &c. ; and the Sieur 
Salvator Marquis do Axilla-Marina, Grand Cross of the 
Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus, &c. ; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, 
Muliammed Emin Aali Pacha, Grand A^izier of the 
Ottoman Empire, kc . ; and Mehommed Djcmil Boy, 
decorated with tho Imperial Order of the Medjidi6 of . 
tho second class, &c. ; 


PEACE, 18 5G. 

AA^hich I'lcnipotontiarics assembled in Congress at 
Paris. 

An understanding having boon happily established 
between them, Their Majesties the Queen of tho 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, tbo 
Emperor of Austria, tbo Emperor of tbo I'^rencb, the 
Emperor of All tbo Bussias, the King of Sardinia, and 
the Emperor of the Ottomans, consi<ieving that in the 
interest of Europe His ISlajcsty tho King of Prussia, a 
signing J’arty to the Ciuivciitioii of the Bllh of July 
1S41, should be invite*! to participate in tho new 
aiTiUigcments to bo sido])tcd, and appreciating the. 
value that tho concurrence of His said Majesty would 
add to a work of general ]>:LcificatLon, invited him to 
send I*ienipotciitiurics to the f-ongress. 

In consequence. His Majesty the l\ing of 1‘rus.sia 
named as His Plcnliiotcntiavics, that is to say : the 
Sieur Otho Theodore Baron do Mantciiilel, President 
of His Council, and Ilis Minister for Foreign A flairs, 
&e. ; and tho Sicur Maximilian Frederick (’bavlcs 
Francis Count of Hatzfcldt AA^ldcnburg-Schooiistcin, 
His Actual Privy Councillor, kc. 

The IMeuipotentiaries, after having exchanged their 
full powers, found in good and duo form,^havo agreed 
ii])ou the following Articles : — 

Akticlk 1. — From the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of tho present xpreaty, there shall be 
l^eace and Friendship between Her Jlajesty the 
Queen of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain aiul 
Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of tho French, His 
Majesty the King of Sardinia, His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan, on the one part, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Ilussias, on the other part ; as well 
as between their heirs and successors, their resi>ectivo 
duniiiiiojis and subjects, in perpetuity. 

AiiTicLii II. — J'euco being Imppily re-cslublisbed 
between their said Majesties, the territories eonquere*! 
or occupied by their armies during tho war shall bo 
reciprocally evacuated. Special arx-angeiuents shall 
regulate the mode of the evacuation, which shall bo as 
prompt as possible. 

AiiTiCT.K HI. — His Majesty the Emperor of All tbo 
Bussius engages to restore to His Majesty tho Sidt:m 
tho town and citadel of Kars, as well as the othei- 
parts of the Dttomaii territory of which tho Biiswian 
troops are in possession. 

AjiTicm lAx,— Their Majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireiaiul, the 
Emperor of the French, the King of Sanllnia, and the 
Eultim, engage to restore to His Majesty the I'iiiiperoi* 
of All the UiiHsias, tho towns and ports of Sehastopfil, 
Bahiklava, Kamicsch, Eupatoria, Kciitch, YeiiikalO, 
Kinburn, as well as all other territories occupied by 
tho Allied troops.i 

Article V.— Their Majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, tho 
Emperor of the French, tho Emperor of All tho 
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Russias, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant the Sublime Forte will admit Consuls into tlieir ports 

u full and entire amnesty to those of their subjects situated upon the coast of the Black Seu^ iu confbi'inity 

who may have been compromised by any participiition with tbe principles of international law. 

wbntsoevor in the events of the war in favour of the Auticle XIIL — The BAek Sea being neutralised 
cause <^f tlio enemy. It is expressly iindcratood that according to the terms of Articlo XI.^ the luaintenanco 

sucli amnesty shall extend to tlio subjects of each of or establishment u}>on its coast of military-maritime 

the belligerent parties who may liavo continued, ai-senals becomes alike imnocossary and purposeless ; 

(luring the war, to be employed in the service of one in con8C(|uence, His Majesty the Emperor of All the 

of the other belligerents. Itussias, and His Imperial Majesty the Siiltim engago 

A iiTUJLU VI.— IMsoners of war shall be immediately not to establish or to maintain upon that coast any 

given \ip on either side. niilitury-inaritiuio arsenal. 

Artu’LK VII. — Her Majesty the Queen of the Article XIV. — Their Majesties the Emperor of All 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Ills the Russius and the Sultan having concluded a Con veii- 

Majesty. tlie Emperor of Austria, llis Majesty the tion for the purpose of settling the force and the 

Emperor of the French, llis Majesty the King of number of light vessels, necessary for tlie service of 

i'ruKsia, His Majesty the Emperor of All the lUissias, their coasts, which they reserve . to themselves to 

and llis Majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the maintain in the Black Bca, that Convention is annexed 

Siihlline Porto admitted to partiei]>ato in the ad van- to tlio present Treaty, and shall have the same force 

iages of the public law and system {canatri) of Europe. and validity as if it formed an integral part thereof. 

Tiieir Majesties engage, cacli on his part, to respec't It cannot bo either annulled or modified without the 

the independence and the territorial integrity of the assent of the Powers signing the present Treaty. 

Ottoman Empire ; guarantee in coniinon the strict Auticlk XV. — The Act of the Congress of Vienna 

ohservanco of that engagement; and will, in cuiisc- having cstabliKhed the principles intended to regulate 
qucncc, consider any act tending to its violation as a the navigation of rivers which separate or traverse dif- 
question of general interest. ferent States, the Contracting Powers stipulate among 

Autkt.k Vlll. — If there should arise between the themselves tliat those priueipLes shall in future be 

Sublime Porte and one or more of the other signing equally applied to the Danube and its mouths. They 

J'owci's, any misunderstauding which might endanger declare that this arrangement henceforth forms a, part 

the maintenance of their relations, tlie Sublime Porte, of the public law of Europe, and take it under their 

and each of such Powers, before having recourse to guarantee. * The navigation of the Danube cannot be 

the use of force, shall aflbrd the other Contracting subjected to any impodiment or ebargo not expressly 

Parties tlio opportunity of jiroveiiting such an extro- provided for by the stipulations contained in (he 

inity by means of their mediation. following Articles : in consequence, tliere shall nob be 

Auticlk IX. — llis Imperial iMajesty tbe Sultan, levied any toll founded solely upon tho fact of the 

liaving, in his constant solicitude for the welfare of navigation of tho river, nor any (luty upon tho goods 

his subjects, issued a hrmaii which, while ameliorutiug whicli may be on board of vessels. Tlie regulations 

their condition without distiiictioii of religion or of of police and of quarautiiio to be established for tho 

rii(H% records liis generous intoiitions towards the safety of the Sliltcs 6C])nratod or traversed by that 

Christian population of his Einjiiro ; and wisliing to river, shall be so framed as to facilitate, as much us 

give a further proof of his sciitimeiits in that respect, possible, the passage of vessels. With the cxce]>tit)ii 

has resolved to conmiuiiicato to tlie (.lontractiiig Parties of such regulations, no obstacle 'whatever shall be 

tlio said firliuiii, eniuuatiiigspoiitaiicOLisly from llis s(#vc- opposed to free navigation. 

leignwill. Tho (\)iitractiiig Powers rccogiiiso the high Auticlk XV’'!. — With the view to carry out tho 

value of this commuiiieatioii. It is clearly understood arnuigements of tho preceding Article, a C^^ominission, 

that it cannot, in any case, give to the said Powers the in which Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
right to interfere, cither collectively or separately, in Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, shall each ho rcpresciiUMl 

tlio relations of His JMajesty tlio Sultan with his sub- by one delegate, shall be charged to designate and 

joets, nor in the internal udiiiiiiistrutioii of his Empire. to cause to bo executed tho works necessary below 
Article X. — The Convention of tho 13tli of July Isakcha, to clear the mouths of tho Daiiuhe, as well as 

1S41, which maintains the ancient rule of the Ottoman tho iieiglibouring parts of tho sea, from tins sands and 

Empire relative to the closing of the Straits of tho otlicr impediments wliich obstruct them, in order to 

Rosphorus and of tho Dardanolles, has been revised by put that part of the river and the said parts of the soa 

coiiiiiiuii consent. Tho act concluded for that purpose, in tho best possible stato for navigation. In oi'dcr 

and in conformity with that principle, between the to cover tho expenses of such works, as well as of the 

High Contracting Parties, is and remains annexed to cstablisliinents intended to secure and to facilitate the 

tho prc.scnt Treaty, and shall have tho same force and navigation at the mouths of tho Danube, iixed duties, of 

validity as if it formed an integral part thereof. a suitable rate, settled by the Commission by a majority 

Auticlk XI.— The Black Sea is neutralised : its of votes, may bo levied, on tho express condition that, 

waters and its ports, thrown open to tho mercuntilo in this respect ns in every other, tho Hugs of all nations 

marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity shall bo treated on tho footing of perfect equality, 
interdicted to the ilag of war, either of the Powers Auticlk XVII.— A Commibsion shall be eslablisbed, 

possessing its coasts, or of any other Power, with tho and shall bo composed of dologates of Austria, Bavaria, 

o.\ceptioiis mentioned in Articic.s XIV. and XIX. of the tho Sublime Porte, and Wurtemberg (one for each 

])rosent Treaty. of those Powers), to whom sluill bo added Coininis- 

Autjcle XII. — Free from any impedimen*!, the sioiiers from the three Danubiaii Principalities, wliosc 

coiiimorco in tho ports and waters of the Black Sea nomination sliall have been approved by the l'ort(^ 

shall bo subject only to regulations of health, customs, This Commission, which shall be permanent : 1. Shall 

and police, framed in a spirit favourable to tlie prcpni*o regulations of navigation and river ])olicc ; 

devolopinent of commercial transactions. In order to 2. Shall removo the impediments, of whatever nature 

aflbrd to tho commoroiul and inaritimo interests of ihoy may bo, which still prevent the application to the 

every nation tho security which is desired, Russia and Danube of tho arrangements of Uio Treaty of Vienna ; 
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3. Shall order and cause to bo executed the necessary 
works throughout tho whole cotu'se of tlio rivor ; and 

4. Shall, after the dissolution of tho European Com- 
iniRsion, sco to niaintaining tho mouths of tho Danube 
and the neighbouring parts of the &ca in a navigable 
state. 

Articms XYIII. — is understood that the European 
Oommissioii shall have completed its task, and that 
the River Cbmmissioti shali have iiuislied tho works 
described in the preceding Article, under Nos. 1 and 2, 
within tho period of two years. The signing Powera 
assembled in Conference luiving been iiifuriued of that 
fact, shall, after haying placed it on record, pronounce 
the dissolution of the European CoiiiinisKioii, and from 
that tiino tho permanent River Commission shall enjoy 
the same powers ^ those with which the Kiirepeau 
Commission shall have until then been invested. 

AuTECLK XIX. — 111 order to insure the execution of 
the regulations which shall have been oslublishcd by 
coinnion agreement, in conforniity with the principles 
above declared, each of the Contracting Towers shall 
have the right to station, at all times, two light vessels 
at tho moutlis of the Danube. 

A KTTCLK XX. — In exchange for the tOAvns, ports, and 
(erritories enumerated in Article IV. of tho present 
Treaty, and in order more fully to secure tlie freedom 
of the navigation of tlie Djuiiihe, II is ^lajesty the 
Emperor of All the Riissias consents to the rectification 
of his frontier in Jlcssarabia. The new frontier shall 
ht'gin from the Rlack Sea, one kilometre to the cast 
of the Lake Roiirna Sola, shall run perpendicularly 
to tho Akerinan Road, shall follow that road to tho 
Vrtl de Trajan f pass to the south of Rolgrad, ascend 
the course of the river Yulpuek to the Height of 
Sitratsikn, and tenniiiatc at Katainori on ilic Trutli. 
Above tiiat point tlie old frontier hetweeu the two 
Empires shall not undergo any modifioation. Delegates 
of the (Contracting Powers shall fix, in its details, the 
line of tho new frontier. 

Article XXr. — The territory ceded by Russia shall 
he annexed to the Principality of Moldavia under the 
suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. The inhabitants of 
that territory shall enjoy the rights and privileges 
secured to the Principalities ; and, during the space 
of three years, tlicy shall bo permitted to transfer 
their domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of their 
proj>erty. 

Autk’I.i: XXII. — The Principalities of Wallachiaand 
Moldavia shall continue to enjoy under tlie suzerainty 
of tho Porte, and under the guarantee of the Contract- 
ing Powers, tho privileges and immunities of which 
they nro in ])Ossession. No exclusive protection shall 
ho exercised over them by any of tho guuruntaciiig 
Powers. There shall be no separate right of inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. 

Article XX III. — Tho Sublime Porto engages to 
])rcscrve to tho said Principalities an independent and 
national administration, as well as full liberty of 
worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
The laws and statutes at present in force shall he 
revised. In order to establish a complete agi'ccineiit 
ill regard to such revision, n Special Commission, as 
to the composition of which the High Contracting 
i’owcrs will come to an understanding among thom- 
sclvcs, shall assemble, without delay, at Bucharest, 
iogotlior %vith a Commissioner of the Hublimo Porte. 
The hiisiness of this Commission shall be to investigate 
the present state of the Principalities, and to propose 
bases for their future organisation. 

Article XXIY. — His Majesty the Sultan promises 
to convoke immediately in each of the two Provinces 
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a Divan ad hoc^ composed iti such a manner as to 
represent most closely tho interests of all classes of 
society. Theso Divans shall ho called upon to express 
the wishes of the people in regard to tho dcfiiiitivn 
organisation of tho Principalities. An instruction from 
the Congress shall regulate the relations between the 
Commission and these Divans. 

Article XXV. — Taking into consideration tho 
opinion expressed by the two Divans, the Commission 
shall transmit^ without dela}*, to tho present seat of the 
('Onforcnccs, tho result of its own labours. Tho final 
agreement with tho Suzerain Power shall ho recorded 
in a ('Jouvention to ho concluded at Paris hetweeu 
tho High Contracting Parties ; and a halli-shCrif, in 
conformity with the stipulations of the Convention, 
shall eonstituto definitively the orguiuHaiion of those 
Provincc.s, placed thenceforward under tho collective 
guarantee of all the signing Powens. 

Auticle XXVI.— It is agreed that there shall he 
ill the Principalities a national armed force, organised 
with the view to niaiiituiii the security of the interior, 
and to insure that of tho frontiers. No impcdiinoiit 
shall bo opj>oscd to the extraordinary meiusures of 
defence whicli, by agreement with tho Muhlimc Porte, 
they may bo called upon to take in order to repel aiiy 
external aggression. 

Article XXVTI, If the internal tranquillity of dio 
Principalities slionlil he menaced or compromised, the 
Siihlimo Porte shall come to an nuderstanding with the 
othiM’ Coiitnicting l*owcrs in regard to tlie measures to 
ho taken for inahitainiiig or re-estahlisiiing legal order. 
No armed intervention can take place without previous 
agreement between those Powers. 

Article XXVHT. — Tho Principality of Servia shall 
continue to hold of the Siihlimc Porte, in conforniity 
with the Imperial Hats which fix and determine its 
rights and immunities, placed Ijcncoforward under the 
collective guarantee of the Contracting l*o%vers. In 
coiKScqucnco, the said Principality shall preserve its 
independent and national adiiiinislratioti, as well as 
full liberty of worshiji, of legislation, of coinmorcc, and 
of navigation. 

Aktjcle XXIX. — The right of garrison of the 
Sublime Porte, as stipulated by anterior regulations, is 
inaintaincd. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servia without provioiLS agreement hetwcoii tho High 
(Contracting I’owers. 

Artji'LE XXX.-— His Majesty the Emperor of All tho 
Russias, and His Majesty the Sultan, maintain, in its 
integrity, tho state of their ])Os.sessions in Asia, such 
a.s it legally existed before the rupture. In order 
to prevent all local dispute, the line of frontier ahall 
bo verified, and, if necessary, rectified, without any 
prejudice as regards territory being Biistaiiiod by 
either Party. For this purpose, a Mixed CoiuiiiisMioii, 
composed of two Russian OomniisRioncrs, two Ottoman 
Commissioners, one English (knnmissiuncr, and one 
French CoiiimiKsioncr, shall be sent to the s]>ot 
immediately after tho rc-cstabliHhinont of diplo- 
matic relations lietweeii the Court of Russia and the 
Stiblimo Porto. Its labours shall he conqileted within 

. tho period of eight months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the prc.sciit Treaty. 

Article XXXI. — Tlie territories occupied during 
tho war by the troops of Their Majesties tho (^iiccn of 
the United Kingdom of (Ircat Britain and Ireland, tho 
Emperor of Austria, tho Emperor of tho Froiieli, and 
tho King of Hardiiiia, according to the terms of the 
Conventions signed at ('!onstantino])Ic on the twelfth of 
March, Ono thousand eight Jiundred and fifty-four, 
between Groat Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte ; 
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on tlio fourtoontli of Juno of tlio samo year between 
Austria and tlio Sublime Porte ; and on the fifteenth 
of March, One thousand eight hundred and iifty-fivo, 
between Sardinia and the SubUiuo Porto ; shall bo 
ovacuutcd'os soon as possible after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Treaty. The periods and 
the means of execution shall form the object of an 
uirangemcnt between tho Sublime Porte and the 
i'owers whoso troops have occupied its temtory. 

AimcLE XXXIl. — Until tho Treaties or Conventions 
which existed before the war between the belligerent 
Powers have been either renewed or replaced by now 
Acts, commerce of itnjjortation or of exportation shall 
take place reciprocally on tho footing of tho rcgulaiious 
in force befovo tlic war ; and in all other matters their 
sulgccts sliall be respectively treated upon the footing 
of tlie most favoured nation. 

Auticle XXXIIT. — Tlio (.Convention concluded this 
day between Their Majesties tho Queen of tho United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
the French, on the ono part^ and 11 is Majesty the 
i'anperor of All tho Bussias, on the other part, respect- 
ing the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to tho 
prcHcub Treaty, and shall have the samo force and 
validity Jis if it formed a part thereof. 

Aiiticle XXXIV. — Tho present Treaty shall l)o 
ratified, and Mio ratifications shall bo exchanged at 
J*aris in tho space of four weeks, or sooner if possible. 

Ill witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed tho samo, and have iifllxed thereto the 
Seal of their tirms. 


II. COXVEXTIONS ANNEXED 

1. i'onrvulit'H fttfwecn Jlir N/,y, ihf. 7\nijurnr of 

the Junpvi'or of the Fn nch^ iltv. J\ itoj of 
////' Kmpvrtu' of A'v.sv./i/, oml tJo Afto/ of 
S(tnliin'(i, Oil th<‘ one //<<; Sn//un on ihc ollo'r 

purf, n.yK'Ctinf/ ihc of the JJai danidlm uin! if 

t!n' fiosplionm. — Siijind at J'arifif ^Marrh o(>, 
/oiti/tcations c.ir/iffiip(d at vly// // *J7, J86(i. 

In the name of Almighty God. — Their ]\lajosties tho 
(.hn.'cn of tho I'liitod Kingdom of (h’oat Britain and 
lioland, the iknporor of Austria, the Kmjieror of iJic 
Ih’eiicli, the King of rni.ssia, Iho Emperor of All tho 
h'nssias, signing Parties to tlio Cuiivciitiou of the 
thirteenth day of July, One tlioiisand eight hundred 
and forty-one ; and Ills INbijesty tho King of Sardinia; 
wishing to record in eonimoii their iinaiiiiiioiis deter- 
luination to conform to tho ancient rule of the Ottoman 
ihnpire, according to wliich, the Straits of the Dar- 
dunellcH and of th(3 Bosphorus aro closed to foreign 
ships-of-war, so long as tho Porto is at peace. Their 
said Majesties on the ono part, and His Majesty tho 
Bultaii on the other,, have resolved to renew tho 
Convention concluded at London on tho thirteenth 
day of July, One thousand eight liiindrcd and forty- 
one, with the exception of some inodificutioiis of detail 
w'hich do not affect the principle upon >vhich it rests. 
In coiiscqucnco. Their said Majesties have named for 
that inirpose as their 1 *1 on! poteiitiuries — [Here follow 
the names and titles of the Iburteoii Plenipotentiaries 
who had just signed tho Treaty of Peace] — ^,who, after 
having exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
duo form, have agreed upon tho following Articles : — 
Auticle I. — llis Majesty tho Sultan, on tho ono 
. declares that ho is firmly resolved to maintain, 


Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of ihc month of 
March, in tlio year Ono thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six. 


(L.S.) 

CtAllJSKDOX. 

(L.S.) 

COWLKY. 

(L.S.) 

BuOI.-Scn AtJ EXSTETX. 

(L.S.) 

Hubnek. 

(L.S,) 

*A. Walew'ski. 

(L.S.) 

Bourquekby. 

(L,8.) 

‘ Makteuffel. 

(L.S.) 

C. M. d’Hatzfkldt. 

(L-H.) 

OuLOFF. 

(L.S.) 

Brunnow. 

(L.S.) 

C. Cavour,‘ 

(L.8.) 

Dfi Villa-Marina. 

(L.S.) 

Aalt. 

(L.M.) 

MkHKMMED I) J EMIL. 


Additional and Transitory Article, 

Tho Stipulations of tho Convention respecting the 
Straits, signed this day, shall not be applicable to the 
vessels-of-war employed by tho belligerent Powers for 
tho evacuation, by sea, of tho torritorios occupied by 
their armies;' but tho said stipulations shall resume 
their entire cflect us soon as the evacuation shall he 
tcrniinatoil. 

Done at Paris, tlio thirtieth day of tlio month of 
March, in tlio year One tlioiisand eight hundred and 
fifty-six. 

[Mere follow tho signatures, as above.] 
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for the future, tho })rinci]tlc invariably established a's 
the ancient j ulo of his Empire, and in virtue of which, 
it 1ms at all Limes been prohibited for iho ships-of-war 
of foreign Powers to enter the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles and of llie Bosphorus ; and that, so long as tho 
Porto is at peaee, llis Majesty will admit no foreign 
Rlii])-of-\vav into tho said Straits. And their Majesties 
.the Queen of tho Unitod Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, tho Eiiiporor of Austria, the Emperor of tlio 
French, the King of Prns.si;i, llic Emperor of All tho 
Unssiiis, and tho King of Sardinia, on the other part, 
engage to respect this determination of tho Sultan, and 
to conform themselves to the principle above declarctl. 

Auticle II.— Tho Sultan reserves 'to liimsolli as in 
past times, to deliver firmans of passage for light \es.sels 
under flag of war, which shall bo cmjiloyed, :is is usual, 
in the service of tho Missions of Foreign I'ov/crs. 

Autii'i.k Hi. — Tho same exception applies to the 
light vessels under flag of war, which each of the 
Contracting Powers is authorised to station at the 
mouths of tho Damihc, in order to secure the exe- 
cution of the regulations relative to tho liberty of that 
river, and tho number of wliich is nob to exceed two 
for each Power. 

AitTiCLE IV. — Tho present Convention, annexed to 
tlio General Treaty signed at Pni*is this day, shall be 
rutifled, and the ratifications shall ho exchanged in 
the space of four weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, tho respective Pleuipotontiaries 
have signed tho same, and have a£xcd thereto the seal 
of their arms. 

Done at ParLs, tho thirtieth day of tho month of March, 
in tho year Ono thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

[Here follow tho si^iatures, as above.} 


DECLARATIONS ON MEDIATION AND PRIVATFIEIITNG. 




2, Convention between the Emperor of Hussia and the 
f^allan^ limiting their Naval Force in the Black Sea , — 
Signed at Paris, March 30, 1850. — Ilalijications 
exchanged at Paris, April 27 y 1850. 

In tho nanio of Almi*;hty God. — Ilia Majesty tlie 
Emperor of All tho Rui^ios, and Hia Imperial Majesty 
tlie Sultan, taking; into consideration the principle of 
the neutralisation of the Block Sea ostablishcd by the 
preliminaries contoined in the Protocol No. 1, signed 
at Paris on the 25tU of February of the present year, 
and wishing, in consequence, to regulate by common 
agreement tho number and tho force of tho light vessels 
which they have reserved to themselves to maintain in 
tho Black Sea for tho servico of their coasts, have 
resolved to sign, with that view, a special Convention, 
and have named for that purpose-” [here are given the 
names and titles of four Plenipotentiaries] — who, after 
having exchanged their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon tho following articles : — > 
Article I.~Tho High Contracting Parties mutually 
engage not to have in tho Black 8ea any other vessels- 
of-war than those of which tho number, tho force, imd 
the dimousioiis are hereinafter stipulated. 

ArtTrcLE II. — Tho High (Contracting Parties reserve 
to themselves each to maintain in tliat sea six steam- 
vessels of hfty mbtres in length at the line of ilotation, 
of a tonnage of SOO tons at tho maximum, and four 
light steam or sailing vessels of a tonnage which shall 
not exceed 200 tons each. 

Ahticlis hi. — T lie present Convention, annexed to 
the General IVeaty signed at Paris this day, shall be 
ratitied, and the ratifieatious shall be exeJiangcd in 
tho space of four weeks, or sooner if pos^ilde. 

In witness wdiercof the rcspectivo ricnipotontiarics 
have signed the same, and have uflixed thereto the 
seal of thoir arms. 

Done at J^aris, the thirtieth day of ilio month of 
March, in tho year One thousand eight hundred aiul 
fifty-six. 

(L.S.) OiiLorK, 

; (L.S.) Bjunnow. 

I (h.S.) Aai.i. 

j MK)n:MMLi) Djemil. 


III. DEOLAKATIONS OK MED 

1. S.rfrarl from the Protocol No. 2.‘l, of the. Silling nf lh>‘ i 
Co/.grr.ts of l\iris, April l-l, 1850 ; relating to Mediation 
as a Prer entice of IPor. 

The Fiarl of Clarendon, having demanded iicrmission 
to lay beforo tho Congress a proposition %vhieh it 
appears to him ought to be favourably received, states 
that tho calamities of vror aro still too present to every 
mind not to make it desirable to seek out cvei’y 
expedient calculated to prevent their return ; that a 
stipulation had been inserted in Articlo VIT. of tho 
Treaty of Peace, recommending that in case of diffc- 
rcncc between the Porto and oho or more of the other 
signing Powers, recourse should bo had to tho media- 
tion of a fnendly state beforo resorting to force. The 
first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain conceives that 
this happy innovation might rcccivo a more general 


3. Convention between Her Majesty, the Emperor of the 

French, and the Emperor of Jiussia, respecting the 

Aland Islands. — Signed at Paris, March 30, 185(5. — 

Jiulijications exchanged at Paris, April 27, 1856. 

In tho name of Almighty God. — Her IBajcaty the 
Qiiecn of the TTnited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, His Majesty tho Emperor of tho French, 
and His Majesty tho Emperor of All tho Russias, 
wishing to extend to tho Bid tic Sea tho harmony 
so happily re-cstablishod betAveeu tlipm in tho East, 
and thereby to consolidate llio benefits of tlie gene- 
ral jieace, have resolved to conclude a Convention, 
and havo named for that purpose — [hero aro given 
the names and titles of six Plenipotentiaries] — wlio, 
after liaving oxchuiigod their full powers, found in 
good and duo form, havo agreed upon tho following 
Articles : — 

Article I. — His Majesty tho Emperor of All the 
Bussias, in order to respond to tho desire Avhich has 
been expressed to him by Their Majesties tho (iucen 
of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and tho Emperor of the French, declares that tlui 
Aland Islands shall not bo fortified, and that no mili- 
tary or naval cslabllshiiieut shall bo maintained or 
created tliero. 

! Article II. — Tho present Convention, annexed 
to the General Treaty sigiicil at Paris this day, 
shall 1)0 ratified, and tho ratifications shall bo ex- 
changed in tile space of four weeks, or sooner, if 
pobsilile. 

ill witno.ss whereof, the rcspectivo rionii)oteutiaric.s 
have signed tiio same, and have afiixed thereto tho 
seal of their arms. 

Done ut I’aris, the thirtieth day of tho mouth of i 
Marcli, iu the year One thousand eight huudretl and j 
fifty-six. 

(L.S.) (' LA UK. SI ION. 

(L.S.) UuWLEV. 

A. WALEWMvI. 

(h.S.) BoUIlQl KMiV. 

(h.S.) OuLorv. 

(1..S.) Bklnnow. 


lATIOK AND rUlVATEEIlINd. | 

application, and thus become a liarrior against conflicts ! 
which freqnontly only break fortli bccauso it is not j 
always jiossiblo to enter into explanation and to come 
to an unclerstaiidiiig. He proposes, therefore, to agree I 
upon a resolution calculated to afibi'd to the jnaiulo- 
n.ancc of peace that chance of duration hercallcr, 
without prejudice, however, to the independence of 
Govornmeiits. 

Count Walcwski declares himself uutlioriscd to 
support tho idea expressed by the first Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain ; ho gives tho as.siiranco that tho 
Plenipotentiaries of Franco aro wholly disposed to 
concur in tho insertion in tho Protocol of a wdsh which, 
being fully in accordance with tho tendencies of our 
epoch, would not in any way fetter the free action of 
Governments. 

Count Biiol would not hesitate to concur in the 
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opinion of Uio Plonipofcentiarios of Qrcdt Britain and 
of Franco, iT the resolution of the Congress is to have 
the form iiKlicatcd by Count Walowski ; but he could 
not take, in tho name of his Court, nn absolute 
ongagcincht calculated to limit the independence of 
the Austrian Cabinet. 

'Die Karl of Clarendon replies that each Power is, 
and will be, the sole judge of tho requirements of its 
honour and of its interests ; tliat it is hy no means his 
intention to restrict tho authority of the Govcrninents, 
but only to afford them the opportiuiily of not having 
recourse to arms whtfnevcr differences maybe adjusted 
by other means. 

Baron Mantciiffel gives the assurance that tho King, 
his nugnst Master, euniplotely shares tho ideas set 
forth hy the Karl of (Jlaremloii ; that ho therefore 
considers himself' authorised to adhere to them, and 
to give; them the utmost development which they 
admit of. 

Count Orloff, while admitting tho wisdom of tlio 
proposal made to the CungresM, considers that he niust 
refer to liis ( -oiirt respecting it, before he expresses tlio 
opinion of the Plenipoientiarii.'s of liiissui. 

Count Cavonr, before lie gives liis opinion, wishes to 
know whether, in the inlentiou of the antiior of the 
]iropo.sition, tho wish to bo expressed by the Congress 
would extend to military interventions directed against 
fA ; /(tdo Govern ineiits. 

liord Clarendon I'cplics that the wish of the Congress 
slioidd allow of the most general application ; he 
observes that if the good oflices of another Power hud 
iinhiced the Goveriiinent of Greece to resjicct the laxvs 
of neutrality, Franco and England would very pro- 
bably have abstained from occupying tho Pirmus with 
their troops. ITo refers to the efforts made by tlio 
C’abinet of Great Britain in 1823, in order to prevent 
tint armed intervention which took place at that time 
ill Spain. 

Count Widewski adds, that there is no question of 
stijiulating for a right or of taking an engagement; 
that the .wish expressed hy the (^ongn'ss cannot in 
any case oppose limits to tho liberty of judgment of 
which no Power can divest itself in questions affecting 
its dignity ; that there is therefore n(» incniivonioncc in 
attaching a gciu?ral character to the idea entertained 
by tho Karl of Clarendon, and in giving to it tlie most 
extended application. 

Count Biiol approves tho proposition in tho shape 
that Lord (Mareiulon has iivesonlcd it, as having a 
huiiiane object ; but he could not assent to it if it were 
wished to give to it too great an extension, or to deduce 
from it conscqnonecs favourable to dn facto Oovern- 
incnts, and to doctrines which lio cannot admit, lie 
desires, besides, that the Conferciico, at tlio moment of 
terminating its labours, should not find itself compelled 
to discuss irritating qnc.stions, c.a1cul:Uod to disturb 
the perlcct harmony which has not censed to prevail 
uinong the Pleni]>oteiiliarics. 

Count C?avour declares that ho is fully satisfied with 
the explanations which he has elicited, and ho accedes 
to the proposition submitted to the (^ongress. 

AVhereupon, the Plenipotentiaries do not hesitato 
to express in tho name of their OovernmoDts, tho 
wish that Htatos liotwocn which any serious niisiin- 
dcirstaiidiiig* may arise, should, beforo appealing to 
arms, liavo rerourse, as far as circumstances might 
allow, to the good oflices of a- fiicudly Power. The 


Plenipotentiaries liopo that the Governments not 
represented at the Congress will unite in the senti- 
ment which has inspired tho wish recorded in tho 
present Protocol. 

[Tho signatures follow.] 

2. J)ecIaration respecting Maritime Law^ signed hf the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain^ Austruiy Francfy 
Pmssia, Russia^ Sardinia^ and Turhey^ assembhd in 
Congi-ess at Paris^ April 16, 1850. 

The Plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of 
Parts of the thirtieth of March, One thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six, assembled iu conference — 
Considering : That inariiimolaw,in time of war, has 
long been the subject of deplorable disputes ; that the 
uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a 
matter, give rise to differences of opinion between 
neutrals and belligerents which may occasion serious 
difficulties, and even conflicts ; that it is coiiscquently 
advantageous to establish a uniform doctrine on so 
importaiit a point ; that the Plonipoieiitiaries assombkMl 
ill Congress at Paris cannot better respond to tho 
inlcuiiuns by which their Governments are animated, 
than by seeking to introduce into international relations 
fixed principles iu this respect; 

The above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries being duly 
authorised, resolved to concert uinong themselves as to 
tho means of attaining this object ; and having come 
to an agreement, have adopted the following solemn 
Declaration : — 

L Privateering is, and remains, abolished; 2. Tlio 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, ivith tho exception 
of contraband of war ; 3. Neutral goods, with the 
exception of (‘ontrabaiid of war, are not liable t(» 
capture under enemy’s fl.ag ; 4. Blockades, in order to 
be binding, must 1)o effective— that is to 8ay,maintain(Ml 
by a force suflicieut really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. 

Tho Governments of the undersigned Plenipoten- 
tiaries engage to bring the present Declaration to tlu^ 
knowledge of the States which liavo not taken part in 
tho Congress of Paris, and to invito them to accede 
to it. Convinced Unit the maxims which tlioy now 
proclaim cannot but be received with gratitude by tlni 
wholo world, the undersigned I’lenipotentiarics doubt 
not that the efforts of their Governments to obtain the 
general adoption thereof, will bo crowned with full 
success. The present Declaration is not ani^ shall nob 
be binding, except between tboso Powers wlio have 
acceded, or shall acoedo, to it. 

Done at Paris, tlio sixteentli of April, One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six. 

(Signed) Bi:ol-Scttax.tkx.stkin. 

ITOuxku. 

^VALT!W.SKI. 

Bourqitenkv. 

Clarendo.n. 

COWJ.EV. 

Mantkuffei.. 

HATjSFKIlJT. 

OttLOFF. 

Brunnow'. 

Cavgur. 

De Villa-Marina. 

A ALT, 

Mfhemmbd DjbmtTi. 
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IV. DECLARATIONS ON THE AFFAIRS OF EUROTE. 


1. m.i'tntrt from the Protocol No^ 22, of the. Sitting of the 

Congress of Paris on the Sth of April 185(i ; relating to 
. Greece-, Jtalg, the Press in Belgium, and the Rights of 

Neutrals. 

Count Wiilcwski suggests that it is desinible that tho 
Plenipotentiaries, l>ef(>re they separate, should inter- 
cliaiigo their ideas on difTcrent subjects which require 
to be settled, and which it might be advantageous to 
take up, in order to prevent fresh comptirations. 
Although specially assembled fur settling tho Kiistern 
question, the Congress, according to tho lirst I'lenipo- 
teiitiary of Franco, would have cause to reproach itself 
fur not having taken advantage of tho circiiiustance 
which brings together the Kcpreseiitativos of the prin- 
cipal Powers of 13iiropc, to clear up cortuiii questions, to 
Jay down certain principle.**, to c.\pre.ss intentions; in 
fine, to make certain dochirations, always and solely 
with tho view of insuring tho future tranquillity of 
tho world, hy di. spelling, before they bcconic ineiiaciiig, 
the clouds which arc still seen looming on tlic political 
liorizoii. 

It cannot be denied, be says, that (.Irecce is in an 
abnormal stato. Thu anarchy to which that cuiiiitry 
was a prey', has compelled France and Fnglaiid to 
send troops to the Pi nous *at a time when their 
armies were already fully o<*cupicd. The Congress 
knows ill what state Greece was ; neither is it igno- 
rant that the present state is far from being satis- 
factory . Would it not, therefore, be advantageous 
that the Powers icprosontcd in the CVmgrcss should 
iininifcst the wish to see the three protecting Courts 
take into serious consideration (he deplorable situation 
of the kingdom which they have created, and devise 
iiH'Miis (o make provision for itl 

Count Walewski does not doubt that the Karl of 
C^larcMidou will join with hiiu in declaring that tho 
two Governments await willi impaticMice the time 
w’heii they shall be at liberty to terminate an occupa- 
j lion ; to which, neverthelcys, they are unable, without 

! the most serious inconvenience, to put an end, so long 

I us real modifications shall nut bo introduced into the 
state of things in Greece. 

Tho first PJeiiipoteiitiary of Franco then observes 
that the Pontifical States arc equally in an abnormal 
condition ; that the necessity for not leaving the country 
to niau'chy, had induced France as >vell as Austria to 
comply with the demand of (he Holy See, by causing 
liomo to bo occupied hy French troops, while the 
Austrian troops occupied the ijcgatiens. 

He states that France had a twofold motive for 
complying without hesitation with the demand of the 
Holy' See, as a Catholic Power and as a Kuropcan 
Power. The title of eldest son of tlic church, which 
is tho boast of tlio Sovereign of France, makes it a 
duty for the Emperor to nlTord aid and supjiort to tho 
Sovereign Pontiff ; the tranquillity of tho Koniaii 
States, and that of tho whole of Italy, ufTects too closely 
the maintenance of social order in Europe, for Franco 
not to have an overbearing interest in securing it hy 
all tho means in her power. But., on tho other hand, 
it is impossible to overlook the abnormal condition of 
a Power wdiicb, in order to maintain itself, requires to 
bo supported by foreign troops. 

Count Walewski docs not hesitate to declare, and 
lio triisis that Count Bgol will join in tho declaration, 
that not only is Franco ready to withdraw* her troops, 


but that sbo earnestly desires to recall tbom so soon 
as th.it can bo done without inconvenience ns rcgartls 
the intcnial tranquillity of the country and tbo autho- 
rity of the Pontifical Governiiieiit, in tho prosperity of 
which the Emperor, his august Sovereign, takes tho 
most lively interest. 

The first Plenipotentiary of Franco represents how 
desirable it is for the balance of power in Europe that 
tho Boinan Government should bo consolidated in 
siitlieient strengtli for the French and Austrian troop.s 
to be able, without inconvenience, to ovaciiato tho 
Pontifical Slates; and he considers that a wish ox- 
pressed in this sense might net bo without advsuitngo. 
ill any I'ase, he dues not doubt that tho assurances 
which might be given by France and Austria as to 
their real iutentions in this respect, would liavo u 
salutary influence. 

Following up the same order of ideas, (.\mnt 
Walewski asks liiinself if it is not to be desired that 
certain Governments of the Italian Peninsula, by well- 
devised acts of clemency, and by rallying to them- 
sidves minds gone astray but not perverted, shouhl 
put an end to a system which is directly opposed to 
its object, and which, instead of reaching the encnuc.s 
of public order, has •the cfl'cct of weakening tho 
Governments, and of furnishing partisans to popular 
faction. In his opinion it would render a signal 
service to tho Govcniinent of the Two Sicilies, as well 
as to the cause of order in the Italian Peninsula, to 
enlighten that Govermneut as to tho false coiii>e in 
which it is engaged. He is of opinion that warnings 
conceived in this sense, and proceeding from tlie 
Powers represenie.d in the CongrcKs, would he tho 
better received by the Neapolitan Government, as 
that Government could not doubt tho motives which 
dictated them. 

Tlie lirst Plenipotentiary of France then says, that 
lie must call the attenlion of tho Congre.^iS to a suhjiu't 
wdiich, although more particularly alTectiiig France, 
is not the less of great interest for all tho l*o\verH 
of Europe. He considers it siqicrfluous to state that 
there are every day printed in Belgium publications 
tho most insulting, the most linstile against Franco 
and Iter Government ; that revolt and assa.ssinatioii 
are openly advocated in them. He remarks that »(nite 
recently, Belgian jicwsj>apcTs have ventured to extol 
the society called ‘La IHIariaune,* the tendencies and 
object of W'hic.h are known ; that all tliese puhlications 
are so many itnph*mont.s of war directed against the 
repose and trampiillity of Franco hy tho eiicniies of 
social order, who, relying on the iinpuiiily wliicb tlicy 
iind under tho shelter of the Belgian legislation, retain 
the liopo of eventually realising their cnlp.'ible 
designs. 

Count Walewski declares that tbo intention and 
sole desire of the Government of tho Empire is to 
maintain tbo best relations with Belgium ; he readily 
adds that Franco has reason to bo satisficcl wdih the 
Belgian Govcruniont, and with its clForts to miligato a 
state of things which it is niiablo to alter: its legisla- 
tion nob allowing it either to restrain the exccsse.s of 
tho press, or to take tho initiative in a reform whicli 
has becomo absolutely indispensable. We should 
regret, ho says, to ho obliged ourselves to mako 
Belgium coinproliend tho strict necessity for modify- 
ing a legislation w'hich does not .allow its Govermnent 
to fulfil tho first of international duties —that of uob 
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usBailing^ or allowing to bo assailed, tlio internal 
tranquillity of tho neighbouring States. Representa- 
tions addressed by the stronger to the less strong have 
loo much tiio appearance of menace, and that is what 
^vu dcsiro^to avoid. But if the Representatives of tho 
Grciit l^owers of Europe, viewing in the same light 
with ourselves this necessity, should find it useful to 
express their opinion in this respect, it is more than 
prubahle that the Belgian Qovernment, relying upon 
.mU reasonable persons in Belgium, would bo able to 
put un cud to a state of things which cannot fail 
sooner or later to givo rise to diiticulties, and even 
real dangers, which it is tho interest of Belgium to 
avert beforehand. 

(..^oiiiit Walowski proposes to tho Congress to eon- 
el iido its work by a declaration which would constituto 
a remarkable advance in international law, and which 
would bo received by tho whole world with a senti- 
ment of lively gratitude. 

Tho Congress of Westphalia, ho adds, sanctionod 
liberty of conscicnco ; the (Congress of Vienna sanc- 
tioned the abolition of tho Slave Trade, and the freedom 
of tho navigation of rivers. 

It would be truly worthy of the Congress of Paris 
to lay down tho basis of a uniform numtiinc law in 
time of war as regards neutrals. The four following 
])niK!ip1es would oonipletely effect that object : — I. Tho 
abolition of privateering ; *2. Tho neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods except contrab<*Aid of w'ar • Jl. Neutral 
goods, except contr.abaiul of war, are not liable to 
capture even under enemy’s flag ; 4. Blockades are 
luit binding except in so far as they are clfective. 
'J'liis would indeed be a glorious result, to which none 
of us could he indifferent. 

I'ho Karl of Clarendon, sharing the o])inions ex- 
pressed by AValewski, declares that, like Kranco, 

Knglaml proi)Oses to recall tho troops which she was 
obliged to send to Orcceo so soon as sho shall ho able 
to do so without inconvenience to tho public tranrpiil- 
lity ; but that it is necessary, in the first instance, 
to provide solid guarantees for tho maintenance of 
a satisfactory state of things. According to liim, the 
JVotocting I’owcrs may agree among themselves upon 
the remedy wiiich it is indispensable to apply to a 
system injurious to the country, and which has 
altogether departed from the object which they had 
proposed- to tlicinsolves, when establishing there an 
indepondont inuiiarehy, for tho wellbeing and the 
prosperity of tho Greek j)eojile. 

The first Plcnipotcntiury of Great Britain remarks 
that the Treaty of March 30 opens a new era ; that — as 
tlic Kniperor Jiad said to tho Congress on receiving it 
after tho signature of the Treaty — this era is that of 
})eace ; hut in order to he coiisislent, nothing should 
he uiiiittod to render that ]icnco solid and lasting ; 
that, representing the princi]):il I’owcrs of Europe, the 
Congress would fail in its duty if, on separating, it 
sanctioned by its silence a state of things which is 
injurious to the political equilibrium, and which is fai* 
from shielding ])eaco from danger in one of the most 
interesting countries of Europe. 

Wo have just provided, continues tho Karl of 
I (’Inrondon, for the evacuation of the different terri- 
tories occupied by foreign armies during tho war ; wo 
have just taken the solemn engagement to effect 
tho evacuation within the shortest period ; how 
would it bo possiblo for us not seriously to advorl 
to occupations which took placo before the war, and 
to abstain from devising means for putting an end 
to them ! 

ricnipotontiary of Great Britain does not 


consider it of any use to inquire as to the causes 
which have brought foreign armies into various parts 
of Italy; biit he considers that even admitting that 
those causes wore legitimate, it is not the less true 
that the result is an abnormal and irregular state of 
things, which can be justified only by extreme neces- 
sity, and which should come to an end as soon as that 
necessity is no longer imperiously felt ; that, nover- 
theicss, if endeavours are not made to put an end to 
that necessity, it will continue to exist ; that if %vo iiro 
content to depend upon the armed force, instead of 
seeking to apply n remedy to tho just causes of dis- 
content, it is certain that a system little honourable 
for the Governments, and lamentable for the people, 
will he perpetuated. He conceives that the admini- 
strAtlon of tho Homan States presents inconveniences 
from whence dangers may arise which tho Congress 
has tlic right to attempt to avert ; that to neglect them 
would bo to run tlio risk of labouring for the benefit 
of such resolutions as all the Governments condemn 
and wtsli to prevent. The problem which it is n 
iimttcr of urgency to solve, consists, he conceives, in 
combining the retreat of tho foreign troops with tho 
maintenance of trancpiillity, and the solution depends 
on tho organisation of an administration which by 
reviving confidence would render tho Government 
indcjiondciit of foreign support : that support nover 
Hitccceding in maintaining a Government to which the 
public sentiment is lios^ilo; and there would result 
from it, in his opinion, a part which France and 
Austria would not wish their armies to perform. For 
tho 'ivollboing of the rontifjcal States, as also for the 
interest of ilio sovereign authority of the Pope, it 
would, theroforo, in his opinion, bo advantageous to 
rccoinnicnd tho secularisation of tho Government, and 
tho organisation of an admin is trail vo system in har- 
mony with the sj)irit of tho age, and having for its 
object (ho hnppiness of the people. Ho admits that 
this reform might perhaps offer in Rome itself, at 
the ]>rescnt moment, certain difficulties ; but ho 
tliinks that it might easily be accomplished in the 
Legations. 

Tho first JMcnipotcnthiry of Great Britain observes, 
that for tho last eight years Bologna has been in a 
state of siege, and tliat the rural districts are harassed 
by hrigamis ; it may bo hoped, ho thinks, that by 
establishing in this part of tho Roman States an 
administrative and judicial system, at once secular 
and distinct, and that by organising there a national 
armed force, security and confidence would rapidly 
be restored, and tho Austrian troops might sliortly 
M’ithdraw without having to apprehend the roturn of 
frosh troubles ; it is at least un experiment which, 
in his opinion, ought to bo attempted, and this 
remedy proposed for indisputable evils ought to bo 
kiibinittt^d by the Congress to the serious consideration 
of tho Pope. 

As regards the Neapolitan Government, tho first 
Plenipotentiary of Groat Bidtain is desirous of imitat- 
ing the example given him by Count Walowski, by 
passing over in silence acts which have obtained such 
grievous iiutorioty. Ho is of opinion that it must 
doubtless be admitted in principle that no Government 
has tho right to interfere in tho internal affairs of 
other States ; but ho considers ihero arc cases in which 
the exception to this rule becomes equally a right and 
a duty. Tho Neapolitan Government seems to him to 
liavo conforred this right, and to have imposed this 
duty upon Europe ; and as tho Governments repre- 
sented in tho Congress aro all equally desirous to 
support tho monarchical principle and to repel 
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rovolution^ it is a duty to lift up their voices against 
a system .which keeps up revolutionary ferment 
among the masses instead of seeking to moderate 
it. ‘ \Ve do not wish/ ho says, *tliat peace should 
bo disturbed, and thei *6 is no peace without justice ; 
wo ought, thou, to nmko known to tho King of 
Naples tho wish of tho Congress for tho iiineliora* 
tioii of his system of government- -a wish which 
cannot remain without effect — and require of him 
on amnesty in favour of tho persons who havo been 
condemned or who aro imprisoned without trial for 
political offencos.’ 

As regards the observations olfered by Count 
Walewski on the excesses of tlio Rclgiaii press, and 
the dangers which result therefrom to adjoining 
countries, the Plonipotontiarios of Englaml ndinit their 
imporisinoo ; but as tho Representatives of a country 
ill which a free and iudependciit press is, so to say, 
ono of tlio fundamental institutions, they cannot 
lend their sanction to measures of coercion against 
the jiress of another Htuto. I’ho first IMcnipotcntiary 
of Cleat JJi'iluln, while dcplpriiig tho violence iu which 
certain organs of the Rclgian press indulge, docs not 
husitato to declare that the authors of the execrable 
doctrines to which Count Walewski alludes, the men 
wliu preach assassination as tiie means of atUiiniiig a 
political object, are undeserving of the protection 
which guarantees to tho x»’os.s its liberty and its 
independence. 

Ill concluding, tho Earl of Clarendon observes that, 
liko Franco, England at Uio eoiiimenccmcnt of the 
war sought by every means to mitigate its etfeets, and 
that with this view she retioiineed, for tho benefit of 
neutrals during tho struggle wliich has now come to 
nil end, principles whicii up to that iimo she had 
iiivarinhiy maintained, lie adds, tliat England is 
disposed to renounce them definitivel}', proviilcd that 
jnMvateering is equally abolished for over; that priva- 
leering is nothing else than an organised and legal 
piracy, and privateers ono of the greatest scourges 
nf war ; and that onr condition of civilisation and 
liii inanity ro<iuires tliat an end should bo put to ii 
system which is no longer suitable to tho present day. 
Even, liowcvcr, if tlio whole of the (Congress were to 
adopt the proiiosition of f^oiint Wahnvski, it should 
1)0 well understood that it would only ho binding in 
regard to the Pow'ei*s wdio may accede to it, and tliat it 
could not bo ajipealed to by Governments who may 
refuse their accession. 

Count OrlofT observes that tho powers with tvliich 
ho is furnished having for their solo object the 
restoration of peace, he does not consider liimsclf 
authorised to take part in a discussion which his 
jnstriictions had not provided for. 

Count Buol congratulates himself on seeing the 
Governments of Franco and England disposed to put 
an end, as speedily as possible, to the occupation of 
Greece. Austria, he gives the assurance, wishes mos t 
sincerely for tho prosperity of that kingdom, and is 
ctpially ilcsirous with Franco that all tho States of 
Europe sliould enjoy, under the protection of public law, 
their political iiidcpendenco and complete prosjicrity. 
He does not doubt tliat one of the essential conditions 
of so desirablo a stato of things exists in the wisdom 
of a legislation so combined as to prevent or repress 
the oxcoBSos of tho press which Count Walewski, with 
80 much reason, has blamed, when speaking of a 
neighbouring State, and the repression of which must 
be considered as a European necessity. Ho Iiopos that 
in all the States of tho Continent whero tho press 
presonta tho same dangers, the Governments will bo 
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able to find in their legislation tho means of restrainnig 
it within proper limits, and that they will thus ho 
enabled to soouro ponce against fresh iutoruational 
complications. 

As regards the principles of maritime kiw which ■ 
the first Plenipotentiary of Franco has proposed for 
adoption, Count Buol declares that ho appreciates 
thoir spirit and bearing, but that not hoing author- 
ised by his instructions tp ox^iress an opinion upon 
a matter of such importance, ho must, for tho 
time, confine himself to announcing to the Con- 
gress that he is prepared to solicit tlio orders of his 
»Sovercign thereupon. 

But here, ho says, his task must end. It would bo 
impossible for him, indeed, to discuss the intennil 
situation of indtq^ciident States, which aro not repre- 
sented at tho (ingress, 'flio Plciiipotontiarica have 
received no otlior commission than to apply tlicinsolvcs 
to tlio affairs of tho Levant, and they have not hccu 
couvenetl for tho jnirposo of making known to indo- 
pcndeiit Sovereigns wishes in regiird to the internal 
organisation of their States ; tho full powers deposited 
among tho acts of tho Congress prove this. Tho 
instructions of tho Austrian JMenipotcntiarics, at aU 
evoiits, having defined tlio object of tho inission which 
has been intrusted to them, tliey would not bo .at 
liberty to tako jiart in a discussion wiiich those 
instructions liave not anticipated. 

For the same reasons, Count Buol conceives that he 
must abstain from entering into the train of ideas 
adverted to by tho first Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain, and from giving expbinations iqioii the diira- 
tioii of tlio occupation of tho lioinaii States by tho 
Austrian troops, although adhering entirely and coin- 
plctoly to tho words uttered by tho first IMenipotentiary 
of France on this mihjoct. 

Count Walewski observes that tlu ro is no question 
either of adojiting definitive resolutions or of entering 
into engagements, still Joss of interfering directly witli 
tho internal affairs of Governments rcjircsonted or 
not represented at tho (Congress ; but merely of eoiisoli- 
datiiig, of completing tlio work of police, by taking 
iiilo surioiis consideration beforehand tho fresh coinpU- 
eations wiiiek might arise, either from the iiidefiiiilo 
and unjustifiable xn'oloiigatiou of certain foreign occiqia- 
tioiis, or from nn unscusonahJo ami iinpolitie system of 
suverity, or from a turbulent Jiceiitioiisncss at variauco ! 
with iiitenuitional duties. 

Baron llubner replies (hat tho J^lenipotenliiirie.'; of 
Austria arc not autlioriseil l ither to give an asKuniuro 
or to express wishes: tho reduction of tho Austrian 
army in tho Legations siiflicieiitly shew's, in Jiis opinion, 
that the Imperial Cabinet intends to withdraw its 
troops as soon as sucii a measure shall be considered j 
opportuno. I 

Baron lilanteiiflel cloelarcs that he knows enough of i 
the intentions of the King, his august ]!i 1 aster, not to 
hesitato to express his opinion on tho questions on j 

whicii the (’engross is engaged, although ho has no ! 

instructions on tlio subject. 

Tho inaritimo principles, says tho first Blcnipotcn- j 
tittiy of l^rnssia, whicii tlio Oougross is invited In 
adopt, have always been professed by Prussia, who ln;s 
constantly exortod horse! f to obtain their recognition ; 
and ho considers himself anUioriscd to take x>n-rt in 
tho signature of any Act having for its object their 
definitive admission into tho public law of Europo. He 
expresses his conviction that his Sovereign would not 
withhold his approval from any agreement whicii 
might be established in this sense among tho Plcni- 
potontiarlos. 
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iJaron Mantctif^bl by no nicuiis ovcrlouka the great 
jtiiportaiico of the oilier qiiostioiis which have been 
discussed, but ho observes that an u6air of the utmost 
interest for his Court and for Europe has been passed 
over in siloiico ; Ito refers to the present situation of 
NeiifbJtiltei. lie remarks that this Principality is, 
pcrlinps, the only point in Europe wliere, in contradic- 
tion to Treaties and to what has been formally recog- 
nised by all the great Powers, u revolutionary power 
which disregards the rights of the sovereign, holds 
Kwuy. liaron Muntcudbl demunds tliat this question 
should bo included in tlio luiinher of those to bo 
inquired into. Ho adds, tliat tlie King, his Sovereign, 
.anxiously wishes for the prosperity of the Kingdom of 
Orcece, and tliat lio ardently desires to witness the 
disappcai*aiicc of tlie causes wliich havo produced tho 
abnormal state of things niurkcd by tho presence of 
ibreigii troops ; ho admits, however, that it might be 
proper to oxainino iiito circiinistanccs calculated to 
]>resent this mutter in its true light. 

As for the steps which it might be considered 
.'ulviintagcouB to take, in Avhab relates to the slate of 
nlliiirs ill tho Kingdom of the Two iSicilies, Enron 
MaiiteufTol observes that such steps might present 
various inconvoniencos. He says tliat it might he well 
to ask one's self whether admonitions such as thoso 
which have been proposed Avould not excite in tho 
country a spirit of opposition and revolutionary movc- 
monts, instead of answering to the ideas which it had 
been contemplated to carry out, certainly with a bene- 
volent iiitoution. He does not deem it proper to enter 
upon an examination of the actual situation of tho 
i'ontifical States, lie eonfuies himself to expressing 
the desire that it may he possible to pl.ace the Govern- 
ment in a condition which would lienceforth render 
Huperiluous the oceupatioii by foreign troops. Baron 
Manteufrel concludes by docinring that the Prussian 
i'abiiiet fully admits tho pernicious iiiiliteiice exercised 
hy tho press, subversive of all regular order, and the 
dangers wliicii it projiagatcs hy preaching up rcgicido 
and revolt : ho adds, tliat Prussia would voluntarily 
take part in tbo iiupiiry into tho measures which 
might ho deemed siiitablo for putting an end to such 
pi'aetices. 

(.^ouiit (\ivour dues not mean to question the right of 
each Pleiii])otcntiary to abstain from taking part in the 
discussion of a question which is'iiot contemplated 
by bis instriiclioiis ; it is nevertheless, ho thinks, 
of tho utmost iinportaiice that tho opinion mani- 
fested by certain Powers, in regard to the occupa- 
tion of the Boniau States, should bo recorded in the 
Protocol. 

The first Plenipotentiary of Sardinia shitcs that the 
ocoiqaition of the Koinuii States by the Austrian troops 
aNsumes every dky more of a permanent character ; 
that it has lasted seven years, and tliat, nevertheless, 
no iiulicaiiun appears which would lead to the supposi- 
tion that it will cense at a more or less early period ; 
(hat the causes which gave rise to it arc still in exist- 
ence ; that tho state of tho country which they occupy 
is, assuredly, not improved ; and that in order to be 
satisfiod of this, it is enough to remark tlmt Austria 
considet'A herself obliged to maintain, in. its utmost 
severity, tho state of siege at Bologna, although it 
dates from tho occupation itself, lie observes that 
the presence of tbo Austrian troops in the Legations 
and in the Duchy of Ioanna destroys the balance 
of power in Italy, and constttutes a real danger for 
Sardinia, Tho Plenipotentiaries of Sardinia, he says, 
deem it, therefore, a duty to point out to the attention 
of Europe a state of things so abnormal ns that which 


results froni the indefinite occupation of a great part j 
of Italy by Austrian trooiis. 

As regards the question of Naples, Count Cavoiir 
shares entirely tho opinions expressed by Count 
Walcwski and tho Earl of Clarendon ; and he con- 
ceives that it is ill the liiglicst degree important to 
suggest modifications which, by appeasing passions, 
would render less difficult the regular progress of 
afiaii s in the other States of the Peninsula. 

Baron llubiior, on his part, says that tho first Pleni- 
potentiary of Sardinia has spoken only of the Austrian 
occupation, and kept silence in regard to that of 
France ; that nevertheless the two occupations took 
place at the sanio time, an.d with the same object ; that 
it is impossible to admit tho argument drawji hy 
C.^oiiiit Cavour, from the permanency of tho state of 
81 ego at Bologna ; that if an exceptional state of 
things is still necessary in that city, wliilo it has long 
since ceased at Koine and Ancona, this appears at | 
the utmost to prove that tho dispositions of the peojilo I 
of Home and of Ancona are more satisfactory than 
those of the city of Bologna. He rainarks that in Italy 
it is not only the Boniaii States wliich are occupied )>y 
foreign (loops ; that tho Connnnnes of IVlcnloii and ! 
of Boqucbrunc, forming part of the Principality of 
Monaco, liave been for the last eight years occupied 
by Sardinia ; and that the only difference which exists 
bctw'cen the two occupations is, that the AuRtriaiis 
and tlie French were invited by (he Sovereign of 1 
tho country, wdiilo the Sardinian troops entered the j 
territory of tho Prince of Monaco contrary to his i 
wishes, and maintain themselves therein, iiotw’itli- ! 

standing the reiiionstraiiccs of the Sovereign of the ! 

country. 

In reply to Baron Hilbner, Count (favour says th.it ! 
lie is desirous that (he Frencli occupation slioiild cease | 
ns well as the Austrian, but that Jio cannot help con- | 
sidering the ono .as being far more dangerous than the 
other for the independent States of Italy. Ho adds, j 

that a small coi'ps d’nrmt'o, at a great ilistanee Iniin | 

Franco, is inenaciiig for no <»no ; whereas it is very : 

alarming to sec Austria resting on Ferrara and ou | 

PJacentin, tho fortifications of wliich alio is enlarging, 
contrary to the spirit if not to tho letter of the Treaiii s 
of Vienna, and extending herself along the Adriatic as | 
far as Ancona. i 

As for Monaco, (^oiuit Cavour declares that Sardinia i 
is ready to withdraw tho fifty men who occupy JHeiiton, 
if tho iViiice is in a condition to return to the country 
without exposing himself to the most seiions daii- j 

gers. Besides, he docs not consider that Sardinia 
can be accused of having contributed to the over- i 

throw of the ancient Government, in order to oecujiy | 

thoso states, since tho rrinco has not been r.ble to 
maintain his authority in the single town of Iiloiuico, . 
wliich K>xdinia occupied in 1848, in virtue of the 
iVeaties. > 

Baron Brnnnow thinks it is his duty to point out :i 
particulaT circumstance— that the occupation of Greeeo 
by tho alliiAl troops took place during the war, uinl 
that relations being happily re-established between the 
tlirco Protecting Courts, tho time is arrived for coming 
to an understanding os to tho means of reverting to a 
situation in conformity with tho common interest. He 
gives the assurance that the Plenipotontiarics of Kussia 
have received with satisfaction, and will eagerly trans- 
mit to their Government, the intentions maiiifesti.'d in 
this respect hy tlic Plenipotentiaries of France and of 
Great Britain ; and that Bussia, with a conservative 
object and with a view to ameliorate tho state of 
tilings existing in Greece, will readily join in every 
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ineasuFO which may appear calculated to cflbct the 
purpoao contemplated in the fonndutiou of tho Hellenic 
Kingdom. 

The rienipotontiarios of Russia add, that they 
will take tho orders of tlioir Court upon tho pro- 
posal submitted to tho Congress relative to maritime 
law. 

Count Walewski cotigrahilatos liimsolf on having 
induced tho Plenipotentiaries to intcrchango their 
ideas on the questions %vhich have been discussed, 
lie had supposed that it might have been possible, 
perhaps with advantage, to express* thoinsolvos in a 
more couipleto manner on some of tlio subjects which 
have fixed tho attention of tho Congress. ‘But such 
as it is,* ho says, ‘the interchange of ideas which has 
taken place is not without advantage.’ 

The iii'st Plenipotentiary of Franco states that tho 
result of it is, in effect : 

1. That no ^ one has contested the necessity of 
seriously deliberating os to the means for improving 
tlie situation of Greece ; and that tho three ])rotccting 
(.'Ourts have recognised tho iin])ortanec of coming 
to nil understanding among themselves in this 
j’CRpect. 

That the Plenipotentiaries of Austria have 
acceded to tho wish expressed by tiio Plenipotentiaries 
of Fi-ancc for tlie evacuation of the I'ontificnl »Stat(is 
by the French and Austrian troops, as soon as it can 
bo eflectcd without prejudice to the traiuiuillity of the 
; country and to the consolidation of the authority of 
j the Holy See. 

; 3 . That the greater part of tho Plenipotentiaries 

j have not questioned the good eflbct which w'oiil<l 
I result from measures of 4 clemency^ opportunely 
! adopted by the Goverjiincnts of the Italian Penin- 
suJa, and especially by that of the Two Sicilies. 

d. That all tlio i'louipotcntiaries, and even those 
who (‘onsidored themselves bound to roservo the prin- 
ciple of tile liberty of tho press, have not hesitated 
loudly to condemn the excesses in which tho Belgian 
newspapers indulge with impunity, liy recognising the 
nocesbity of remedying tlie real incouveiiiences which 
result froiu the uneontrolled licence ivhieh is so greatly 
abused in Belgium. 

Tliat, iinully, the reception given by all the Pleni- 
))ot.eiitiaries to tho idea of closing their labours by a 
(l(jclaration of principles in the matter of maritiiiio 
I law, must givo reason to hope that at the next sitting 
I they will have received from their respective Govorn- 

! mciits authority to adhere to an Act, which, while 
coni])letiiig tho work of tho (Congress of I’aris, would 
effect an irnproyement Avorthy of our epoch. 

[Tho signatures follow.] 

2 . Stmfhutni Mnnorhil relating to the Affairs of ftalg, 

athhrsaed to the Governments of England and France, 

April IG, 185G. 

The undersigned. Plenipotentiaries of His Majesty 
the King of Sardinia, full of coiifidenco in the just 
sentiments of the Govemmonts of Franco and 
England, and in tho friendship Avhicli thoy profess for 
Piedmont, liaA'o never ceased since tho opening of tho 
Coxiferonces to hopo that the Congress of Paris Avould 
not separate Avithout taking into serious consideration 
the state of Italy, and deliberating on tho moans to 
1)0 a<lopted for tho re-cstablishmont of its political 
equilibrium, disturbed at present by tho occupation 
of a great })art of tho Peninsula by foreign troops. 
Certain of tho coucurrcnco of their allies, thoy could 
not think that any other Power, after having testified 
2 J 


• 

BO lively and so generous an interest in the fate of 
Eastern Christians of the Slavonic and Greek races, 
Avoiild refuse to interest ilieinselvcs in tho people of 
the Latin race, Avho are still moro unhappy by reason 
that tho advanced dogreo of civilisation Athicli IJn^y 
hav>; attained makes them feel moro acutely tlie 
effects of bad government. 

This hope has been disn]>pointod. 

NotAvithstanding tho good-Avill of France and 
England • notwithstanding tlieir wclhintcndcd efforts, 
tho pcraistonco of Austria obliged tho diHciissions of tho 
Congress to ho strictly houndcMl within tho sphere of 
tho questions marked out before its meeting, and is 
tho cause of this assembly, on Avhich tlic eyes of 
Europe are tixod, being about to dissoh'o, not only 
Avilhout having elVeeted tho least ainclioration for tho 
ills of Italy, hut Avithout giving a ray of hope for the 
future, to tho nations on the other side of tho Alps, 
calculated to calm their minds and to make them 
hear tho present Avith resignation. 

Tho poouliar position occupied by Austria in tin; 
(kmgross perJiaps rendered this deplorable result iiievit- 
nhlo. The undersigned are forced to ncknowledgo this. 
NcA'crtheless, Avithoiit addressing tho least rc))roach t<i 
their allies, they holioA^o it a duty to call their scriuos 
attention to the sad consequences that this may liavo 
for Europe, for Italy, and especially for Sardinia. 

It Avonld ho superfluous to trace hero an ex ict 
j)icture of the state of Italy. What has taken placo 
in those, countries is only too notorious. Tho sy.stom 
of repression and violent reaction commenced in 184 S 
and I.S'lf)— -jiistitied in its origin, perhaps, by tlfo 
revolutionary disturbances Avhieh hsnl shortly before 
been suppressed — eontiimes Avilliout tho smallest 
relaxation. It may even ho said that, Avitli fow ex- 
ceptions, it is ex(uciscd Avith redoubled rigour. 
Eover Avero tho prisons and dungeons moro full of 
poi'sons condemned for political causes ; never has 
tho number of exiles been greater ; never lias the 
police been moro vexatious, nor martial Iuav more 
fiCAWely a|)plicd. What is taking }»laco at I’anua 
only proves fhis loo clearly. 

Such a system of goveriiiiieiit must necessarily keep 
the po2)iihitions in a constant state of irritation and 
revolutionary ferment. 

This has been tho state of Italy for seven years, 
NeA'crtholess, tho j)Opular agitation a]jpcarod recently 
to ho calmed. Italians, seeing one of their national 
princes coalesced Avitli tho great Western Towers for j 
tho sup]>ort of tho principle*.-, of, right and justice, and 
for tho amelioration of the fate of their co-religionists 
ill the East, conceived a hope that pence Avould not 
ho made Avithoiit some relief for their misfortunes. 
This hope kept them calm and resigned. But avIicu 
they kiioAV the negative results of the Congress of 
Taris ; Avhen they learn that Austria, notwithstanding 
the good ofliccs and beiiovolunt intervention of Fram-ij 
and England, refused all discussion — that she would 
not OA'cii enter into an examination of tho nicans 
proper for remedying such a sad state of things 
there can bo no doubt that the dormant irritation will 
be aAvakened among them moro violently than ever. 
Convinced that they have nothing to expect from 
diplomacy and tho efforts of tho Powers Avhich take 
on interest in ilieir fate, thoy Avill throAV ilicnisclves 
with southern ardour into «iho ranks of tlio revolu- 
tionary and subversLvo party ; and Italy AviJl again 
become a liotbcd of conspiracies and tumults, Avhich 
may perhaps be suppressed by redoubled rigour, but 
which the least European coiumolioii may cause to 
burst forth in tho most violent manner. So sad a 
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state of things, if it merits the attention of the Qovem- 
ments of France and England, equally interested in the 
maintenanco of order and tho regular development of 
civilisation, must naturally pre-occupy tho Government 
of tho Kin{( of Sardinia in tho highest degree* The 
awakening of revolutionary passions in all tho countrios 
surrounding Fiodmonti by the eifect of causes calcu- 
lated to excite tho most lively xK>pu1ar sympathies, 
exposes it to dangers of excessive gravity, such as to 
conipromiso that hrm and moderato policy which has 
liad such happy results for tho interior, and gained 
it tho sympathy and esteem of enlightened Europe. 

Put this is not tho only danger threatening Sardinia. ■ 
A still greater is the consequence of the means em- 
ployed by Austria to repress tho revolutionary 
ferment in Italy. Called by tho Sovereigns of tlio 
small States of Italy, wlio aro powerless, to repress 
tho discontont of their subjects, this Power occupies 
militarily the greater part of tho Valley of tho Po 
and of Central Itiily, and makes its influence felt in sin 
irrcsistiblo manner, oven in the countries where she 
luis no soldiers. Resting on one side on Ferrara and 
Ilologm^ her troops extend themselves to Ancona, tho 
length of tho Adriatic, which has become, in a manner, 
an Austrian lake ; on tho other, mistress of l^iacenza, 
which, contrary to tho spirit, if not to tho letter, of 
tho treaties of Vienna, sho labours to transform into 
a flrst-class fortress ; sho has a garrison at Parma, and 
makes dispositions to deploy Iicr forces all along tho 
Sardinian frontier, from tho Po to tho summit of the 
Apennines. This permanent occupation by Austria, 
of territories which do not belong to her, renders her 
absolute mistress of nearly all Italy, destroys tho 
equilibrium established by tho Treaty of Vienna 
(1S15), and is a continual mcnaco to Piedmont. 

Rounded thus on so many sides by Austrian 
influence ; seeing developed on her eastern frontior, 
completely open, tho forces of a Power which she 
knows to bo animated by unfriendly feelings towards 
her — this country is held in a state of constant appre- 
hension, which obliges her to runiaiu armed, and to 
tako defenkivo measures excessively burdensome to 


her finances, already tasked by tho eventa oC 1848 
and 1849, and by tho war in which sho has just 
participated. The facts thus indicated by the under* 
signed suflice to render evident the dangers of the 
position in which the Government of the King of 
Sardinia finds itself placed. Disturbed within by the 
action of revolutionary passions; excited all round 
by a system of violent repression and foreign occu- 
pation ; threatened by the extension of Austrian 
power — it may at any moment be forced, by an 
inevitable necessity, to adopt oxtremo meosuros of 
which it is impossiblo to calculate the consequences. 

Tho undersigned do not doubt but that such a state 
of things will oxcite the solicitude of tho Governments 
of Franco and England, not only on account of tho 
sincere friendship and real sympathy that these 
Powers profess for tho Sovereign who, alone among 
all, at the moment when their success was most 
uncertain, declared himself openly in their favour ; 
but, above all, bocatiso it constitutes a real danger 
for Europe. Sardinia is tho only Stato in Italy that 
has been able to raise an impassable barrier to the 
revolutionary spirit, and at tho samo time remuiu 
independent of Austria. It is tho countorpoiso to 
her invading influence. If Sardinia succumbed, ex- 
hausted of power, abandoned by her allies — if sho 
also was obliged to submit to Austrian domination, 
then tho conquest of Italy, ty this Power, would 
bo achieved ; and Austria, after having obtaiiiod, 
without its costing her tho least sacrifleo, the iimiionse 
benefit of tho irco navigation of tho Damibo, and 
j^ho neutralisation of the Rlack Sea, would acrpiire n 
prepondomting influenoo in tho West. This is what 
Franco and England wpuld never wish — this they 
will never permit. 

In conclusion, tho undersignod aro convinced that 
tho Cabinets of Paris and London, taking into serious 
consideration tho state of Italy, will decide, in concert 
with Hardiiiia, on tho moans for applying an efficacious 
remedy. 

0. Cavouii. 

VAiiin, April-IG, 18jC. Dk ViIiLa-Mahina. 


V. TURKISH CUARTERS, URANTED BY THE SULTAN IN 1839 AND 1850. 


1. irafti-aJifii/'o/OnUKOu', 1839. 

It is well known that, during tho early ages of tho 
Ottoman monarchy, tlio glorious precepts of tlio Koran 
inid tho hiAvs of the Empire wore ever held in honour. 
Ill coiiso({ueiico of this, tho Empire increased in 
strength and greatness, and all tho population, without 
cxccjition, acquired a high degree of welfare and 
jirospcrity. For 150 years a succession of incidents 
i\\\d various causes havo checked this ohcdicuco to 
tho sacred code of tho law, and to tho regulations 
Aviiich emanate from it; and tho previous internal 
strength and prosperity havo been converted into 
AveakneSB and poverty ; for, in truth, an empire loses 
all its stability when it ceases to observo its laws. 

These considerations havo boon evor present to onr 
mind ; and siiico Die day of onr accession to the 
throne, the thought of the public good, tho amclio- 
raUon of the condition of tho provinces, and tho 
alleviation of tho national burdens, has not ceased to 
claim our entire attention. If wc take into con- 
sideration the geographical position of the Ottoman 
provinces, the fertility of the 8oil| and the aptness and 


iiitelligcnco of the inhabitants, wo shall urrivo at tho 
conviction that, by applying ourselves to discover 
efficacious plans, tho result Avhich, with tho aid of 
God, wo hopo to attain will bo realised witliin a few 
years. Thus, then, full of confldciico in tho help of 
tho jMost High, supported by tho intercession of our 
I’rophot, wo consider it advisablo to attempt, by new 
institutions, to obtain for tho provinces* composing the 
Ottoman Empire tho benefits of a good administra- 
tion. Theso institutions will principally refer to tho 
folloAving topics ; — 1. Such ^ariintees as will insuro 
our subjects perfect security for their lives, their 
honour, and their fortune. 2, A regular mcUiod of 
establishing and collcctilig tho taxes. 3. An equally 
regular method of recruiting and levying the army, 
and fixing tho duration of tho service. 

In truth, aro not life and honour tho moat precious 
blessings in existence ? What man, whatever may bo 
his detestation, of violenco, could refrain from having 
recourse to it, and thereby injuring the government 
and his country, if bis life and honour are 'exposed 
to danger ! If, on the contrary, ho enjoys perfect secu- 
rity in this respect, ho will not forgot his loyalty, and 
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all hig acta will condace to tho welfare of the govern- 
ment and hia fellow-subjects. If there is no security 
for their fortune^ all listen coldly to the voice of their 
Prince and Countiy ; none attend to the progress of 
the commonweal, absorbed as they aro in their own 
troubles. If, on the other hand, the citizen possesses 
in confidence his proporty, of whatever kind it may 
be, then, full of ardour for his own affairs, the sphere 
of which he strives to extend, in order to increase 
that of his own enjoynicuts, he daily feels tho love 
for his Prince and his Country growing more fervent 
in his heart. These sentiments become within liiin 
tho source of tlie most laudable actions. 

It is of the highest importance to regulate the 
imposition of tho taxes ; as tho Rtato, which, in tho 
defence of its territory, is forced into various expenses, 
cannot procure tho money necessary for the army and 
tho other branches of the service, save by contributions 
levied on its subjects. 

Although, thanks to God, our subjects have for 
Rome time been delivorod from tho scourge of 
monopolies, falsely regarded hitherto as a source of^ 
revenue, a fatal practice still exists, although it can 
only have tho most disastrous consequences : it is that 
of the venal concessions known by tho name of lliizam. 
Under this system, the civil and financial admini- 
stration of a province is intrusted to tho arbitrary will 
of an individual ; that is, at times to the iron hand of 
tho most violent and covetous passions ; for, if tho 
administrator bo not honest, ho cares for nothing but 
liis own advantage. It is therefore necessary that, in 
future, each member of tho Ottoman Empire should 
be taxed in a ratio to his fortune and his faculties, 
and that nothing further should be demanded from 
liiiii. It is also ncGOSsary that special laws should fix 
and limit the expenses of our forces on land and sco. 

Although, ns wo have said, tho defence of tho 
country is an important consideration, and it is the duty 
of fill tho inhabitants to furnish soldiers for this end, it 
is iievcrtlieless necessary to ostablisli laws to regu- 
late tho contingent which each district should furnish 
according to the requiremeuts of the moment, and to 
reduce tlic time of active military service to four or 
five years. For it is both committing an injustice 
and inflicting a deadly blow on tho agriculturo and 
industry of tho country, to take, without regard to 
the respective population of tho districts, more from 
one, and less from another, than they aro able to 
furnish; at tho same time it is roducing tho soldiers 
to desxiair, and contributing to tho depopulation of 
tho countrj^ to retain them during their wliolo life 
in tho service. In fine, without tho various laws 
wliose necessity has been recognised, tho Empire can 
possess neither strongtli, wealth, prosperity, nor tran- 
quillity; whereas it will expect thorn all from tho 
oxistenco of those now laws. For this reason, in 
future, tho cause of ©very accused party will he 
tried publicly, in conformity with our divino law; 
and, until a regular sentence has been pronounced, 
no one can put another to death, secretly or publicly, 
by poison or any other form of punishmcTd. No ono 
W’ill bo permitted to assail tho honour of any one, 
whomsoever he may be. Every person will enjoy 
the possession of his property of every nature, and 
dispose of it with tho most perfect liberty, without 
any ono being permitted to impede him : thus, for 
example, tho innocent heirs of a criminal will not 
be deprived of their legal rights, and the property of 
tho criminal will not be confiscated. Those imperial 
concessions extend to ‘all our subjects, to whatever 
religion or sect they may belong ; they will enjoy 


them without any exception. Porfoot security is 
therefore guaranteed by us to the inhabitants of tho 
Empire, with regard to their life, their honour, and 
their fortune, as the sacred text of our law demands. 

With reference to the other points, as tUhy must bo 
regulated by the conourrenoo of enlightened opinions, 
our Council of Justice— augmented by as many now 
members as may bo deemed necessary — to whom 'ivill 
bo adjoined, on certain days whioli wo shall appoint, 
our Alinistors and the notables of the Empire, will meet 
for the purpose of cstablisliing the fundamental laws 
on those points relating to tho security of life and 
property, and tho imposition of tho taxes. Every ono 
in these assemblies will state his ideas freely, and givo 
his opinion. • 

The law’s relating to tho regulations of tho military 
service will bo discussed by tho Military Council, 
holding its meetings at the palace of the Roraskier. 
As soon as a law is decided upon, it will bo pre- 
sented to us ; and in order that it may bo eternally 
valid and applicable, wo will confirm it by our sanction, 
written above it with our Imperial hand. 

As theso present institutions aro nolcly intended for 
the regeneration of religion, government, tho nation, 
and tho Empire, w»e engago to do nothing which iimy 
ho opposed to them. iVs a pledge for our promise, wo 
inioiid, after having deposited them in the luill which 
contains tho glorious relics of tho Prophot, in the pre- 
sonco of all tho Ulema and Grandees of tho Emjnre, to 
tako an oath in tho name of the Almighty, and cause 
the lllcina and Grandees also to swear to that effect. 
After that, any ono of tho Ulema or Grandees, or any 
other person wdiatsoever, who violates theso iiiHtitu- 
tions, will undergo, without regard to rank, considera- 
tion, or credit, tlio jnmishment a])pointcd for his guilt 
when proven. A ptnml code wdll bo draw'ii up to this 
effect. 

As all (ho functionaries of tho Empire ivill receive 
from this day a suitable salary, and those wlioso 
functions arc not at present sufficiently row’arded, will 
bo advanced, a rigorous law will bo iiassed against tho 
traffic ill favours and appointments (?’ir//>Y7), whioh 
the divine laws rci)rove, and which is one of tho 
principal causes of the decay of the Empire. 

TJic enactments Urns made being a oouijdoto 
renovation and aU(?ration in ancient usages, this 
Imperial vescrijd will ho jnihlished at (.'onstantinoplo, 
ami in all the towns of oiir Empire, and will bo 
officially coininunicatod to all tho Ambassadors of 
friendly rowers residing in (Jon stun tin oplo, in order 
tliat they may be witnesses of tho concession of theso 
institiitious, wliieh, W'itli tho favour of the Almighty, 
will oiidiiro for oi’cr. 

May tho A ll-pow^crfiil God havo ufl all in His holy 
keeping ! May thoso w'ho commit any act eontrfiry to 
tho present institutions be the objects of tho Divino 
malediction, and eternally deprived of every kind of 
happiness ! 

2. /lafli-alt&if of 1856. 

Let it bo done as heroin set forth. To you my 
Grand A^izier, Miihn mined l^imin Auli Pacha, decorated 
with my Imperial Order of tho Mcdjidi6 of the first 
class, and with the Order of Personal Merit; may God 
grant to you greatness, and increase your power! It 
has always been my most earnest desire to insuro the 
happiness of all classes of the subjects whom Divine 
IVovidenco has placed under my Imperial sceptre ; and 
sinco my accession to the throne, 1 have not ceased to 
direct all my efforts to the attainment of that end. 
Thanks to tho Almighty, theso unceasing efforts have 
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already been productive of numerous useful results. 
From day to day the happiness of tlio nation and tlio 
'ivealth of my dominions go on augmenting. 

It being now my desire to renew and enlarge still 
more tlio nbw instiUitions ordained with the vic^y of 
establishing a stato of things conformable with tho 
dignity of my Empire and tho position which it 
occupios among civilised nations ; and tho rights of my 
Einpiro having, by tho fidelity and praisewortliy efforts 
of all my subjects, and by tho kind and friendly 
assistance of tho gixat I’owers, my noble allies, 
received from abroad a confirmation which will bo 
the commoTicomciit of a new era, it is my desire to 
augment its wellbeing and prosperity, to insure tho 
ha]>pincss of all niy subjects, wlio in my sight aro all 
equal, and equally dear to me, and wlio aro united to 
each other by the cordial tics of patriotism, and to 
insure tho means of daily increasing the prosperity of 
my Empire. 

I liavo therefore resolved upon, and I order the 
execution of tho following iiicasurcB ; — The guarantees 
promised on our part by tho Ifatti-lluinayoon of 
OiilhanC, and in conformity with the Tanzimat, to 
all tho subjects of my Empire, without distiiicLimi of 
classes or of religion, for tlio security of*thcir persons 
and property and tho preservation of their honour, arc 
to-day confirmed and consolidated, and efficacious 
measures sliall bo taken in order that they may have 
their full and entire effect. 

All the privileges and spiritual immunities granted 
by iny ancestors ab antiquoy and at subsequent dates, 
to all C’hristian communities or other non-Miissiilmati 
persuasions established in niy Eiupiro under my pro- 
tection, shall he confirmed and inaintalncd. 

Every Christian or other non-Mussulman comnuinity 
shall bo hound, within a fixed period, and with tho 
coiicurreneo of a Connnission composed ad hoc of 
inembors of its own body, to proceed, wdth rny liigli 
approbation, and under the inspection of my Sublimo 
J.\)rLe,'to exaniino into its actual immunities and 
jjrivi leges, and to discuss and submit to iny Sublimo 
l*orlo the* reforms retpiired by the progress of civil- 
isation and of till* age. The powers conceded to 
Uic Christian rutriarchs and liisliops by the Hultau 
Mahomet II. and his successors, sliall be niado to 
haniioiiise with the now' position which my generous 
and beneficent intentjons insure to these communities. 

Tlie princi]de of iioininatiiig the I’atriarchs for life, 
after the revision of the rules of election now in force, 
shall he strictly carried out, confonnably to tho tenor 
uf their flnnaas of investiture. 

The ratriarchs, Aletropolitaiis, Archhishojis, llishops, 
.and llahbiiis shall take an oath on their entrance into 
office, according to a form agreed iqioii in common by 
lay Sublimo L*orLe and the spiritual heads of tho 
ditforent religious roiiiinunitics. The ecclesiastical 
dues, of whatever sort or nature they bo, shall bo 
abolished and replaced by fixed revenues for the 
I'atriarchs and heads of communities, and by ibo 
allocation of allowances and salaries equitably propor- 
tioned to tho importance of tho rank and the dignity 
of tlio different members of tlic clergy. 

The property, real or personal, of tho different 
Clirisium ecclesiastics shall remain intact ; the tem- 
por.al administration of Uio Christian or other non- 
ISIiissnlinan coniiniinitios shall, however, be placed 
under tho safeguard of an Assembly to be chosen from 
among tho members, both ecclesiastics and laymen, of 
the said communities. 

In the towns, small boroughs, and villages w*hero tho 
wdiolo population is of tlio same religion, no obstacle 


shall bo offered to the repair, according to their original 
plan, of buildings set apart for religious worship, for 
schools, for hospitals, and for cemeteries. Tho plans 
of these different buildings, in case of their new 
erection, must, after having been approvod by tho 
l^atriarchs or heads of communities, bo submitted to 
my Sublimo Porto, which will approve of them by my 
Imperial order, or make known its observations upon 
them witliin a certain time. Each seel, in localities 
whoro there are no other religious denominations, 
shall bo free from every species of restraint ns 
regards tho public exercise of its religion. 

In tlio towns, small boroughs, and villages where 
different sects aro mingled together, each community, 
inhabiting a distinct (quarter, shall) by conforming to 
the above-mentioned ordinances, have equal power to 
repair and improve its cliurelios, its hospitals, its 
schools, and its cemeteries. When tlicro is question 
of tho erection of new buildings, tho necessary autho- 
rity must bo asked for through the medium of the 
Patriarchs and licads of communities from iny Sublime 
Porte, wliicli will pronoiiiico a sovereign decision 
according that authority, except in tho ease of admini- 
strative obstacles. Tho intervention of the admini- 
strative authority in all measures of this nature will 
be entirely gratuitous. My Sublimo Porte w’ill take 
energetic measures to insure to cacli sect, wdiatovcr ])0 
the number of its adherents, entire freedom in the 
exercise of its religion. 

Every distinction or designation tending to make 
any class whatever of tho subjects of my Empire 
inferior to another class, on account of their religion, 
language, or race, shall bo for ever cflticcd from tho 
Administrative Protocol. Tho laws shall bo put in 
force against the use of any injurious or offensive 
term, citlior among private individuals or on tbo part 
of the authorities. 

As all forms of religion aro and shall bo freely 
professed in niy dominions, no subject of iny Empire 
shall bo hindered in tlio exercise of tho religion th.nt 
ho professes, nor shall bo in any way annoyed on this 
account. No ono shall bo conipolled to change liis 
religion. 

Tlio nomination and choice of all functionaries and 
other employes of iny Einpiro being wholly dependent 
upon my sovereign will, all tho subjects of my Emi»ire, 
without distinction of nationality, sliall bo admissible 
to public cinployinoiits, and qualified to fill them 
according to their capacity and merit, and conformably 
with rules to bo generally applied. All the subjects of 
iny Einjiire, without distinction, shall bo received into 
the Civil and Military Schools of tho Oovovnmcnt, if 
they otherwise satisfy tho conditions as to ago and 
examination which are specified in tho Organic Kcgula- 
tions of the said Schools. Moreover, every community 
is authorised to establish Public Schools of Science, 
Art, and Industry ; but tho inothod of instruction and 
the choice of professors in schools of this class shall 
bo under the control of a Mixed Council of Public 
Instruction, the members of which shall be named by 
iny Bovoreign command. 

All commercial, correctional, and criminal suUs 
botween Mussulmans and Christian or other non- 
Mussulman subjects, or botween Christians or other 
non -Mussulmans of different sects, shall bo referred 
to Mixed Tribunals. The proceedings of these tri- 
bunals shall be public ; tho parties shall bo confronted 
and shall produce their witnesses, whoso testimony 
shall bo received, without distinction, upon an oath 
taken according to the religious law of cacli sect. 
Suits relating to civil affairs shall contiiiuo to bo 
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pubiidy tried, according^ to tiie laws and regulations, prompt and energetic means for remedying the abuses 
before the Mixed Provincial Councils, in the presence in collecting tho taxes, and especially the tithes, shall 
of tho Governor and Judge of tho place. Special civil be considered. Tho system of direct collection shall 

proceedings — such as those relating to successions or gradually, and ns soon as possible, bo substituted for 

others of that kind — ^between sul^octa of the same tho plan of farming, in all tho branches of^ho revcinics 

Cliristian or other non-Mussulman faith, may, at the of tho Btato. As lung as tho present system rcinaiiiK 

request of tho politics, ho seat before the Councils of in force, all agents of tho Government and all moiiibers 

the J^atriarchs or of the communities. Penal, currec- of tho Mcdjlis shall bo forbidden, under the severest 

tioiial, and cominorcial laws, and rules of procedure penalties, to become lessees of any fanning contracts 

fur the jMixod Tribunals, shall bo drawn up as soon which arc announced for public competition, or to 

as possible, and formed into a code. Translations of have any bcucficiul interest in carrying them out. The 

thciii shall bo published in all tho languagus current local taxes shall, as fur as i)ossiblo, bo so imposed ;is 

in tho Empire. Proceedings shall bo taken, with as not to aflcct tho sources of production, or to hinder 
littlo delay us possible, fur the rofonu of the poniten- the progress of internal comnicreo. 
tiary system as applied to houses of detention, punish- Works of public utility shall roccivo a suiUiblc 
nient, or correction, and other cstahlislinients of like endowment, part of which shall bo raised from )>rivato 

nature, so as to reconcile the rights of humanity with and special taxes levied in tho Provinces whicli shall 

those of justice. Corporal puinshmcnt shall not bo huvo the benefit of the advaniugos arising from tho cstab- 

iidiiiinistcrcd, oven in tho prisons, except in conformity lishment of ways of coiniiiunication by laud and sea. 

with the di8ci])linary regulations established by iiiy A special law having been ali'cady passed, wbieli 
Sublime Pmte ; and everything that resembles torture declares that the Jhidgct of tho revenue and expendi- 

shull bo entirely abolished. Infractions of the law in tnro of the State shall be drawn up and made known 

this particular shall be severely repressed, and shall every year, tho said law shall bo most scrupulously 
besides entail, as of right, the punishment, in con- observed. Proceedings shall be taken for revising the 

fortuity with tho Civil l>ode, of the authorities who eiiiulumcnts atUiclicd to each ofHcc. 

may order and of the agents who may commit them. Tho heads of each community and a delogato. 

The organisation of the police in the capital, in the designated by my Sublime Porto, shall bo siininioiioil 

provinoial towns, and in tlio rural districts, shall be to take part in the deliberations of tho Supremo 

revised in such a manner as to give to all the poaceahlc (Council of Justice on all occasions which may interest 

subjects of my Empire tho strongest guarantees for the generality of the subjects of my ICmpirc. They 

the safety both of their persons and property. The shall bo summoned specially for this pur])oso by my 

LMpiality of taxes entailing ctjuality of burdens, as Grand Vizier. The delegates shall hold ollicc for One 

equality of duties entails that of rights, (.^hristiau sub- year ; they shall be sworn on entering upon (heir 

jects, and thoso of otliur nou-Mussuiman sects, as it duties. All the members of the Council, at the ordi- ^ 

hiis boon already decided, shall, as well as Mussulmans, nary and extraordinary meetings, shall fi'cely give , 

1)0 subject to the obligations of the Law of Recruit- their opinions and their votes, and no one shall ever 

ment. TliC principle of obtaining substitutes, or of annoy them on this account. % 

purchasing exemption, sliall be admitted. A coinplcto Tho laws against corru])tion, extortion, or nialversa- 

law shall be published, with as littlo delay as possible, tion shall apjily, according to the legal forms, to all tlie ^ 
respecting tho admission into and service in tho army subjects of my Einj^iro, wliatover may bo their class ^ 
of Christian' and other noii-Miissiilman subjects. Pro- and tho nature of their duties. 

reedings shall be taken for a reform in tho eonsliUitioii Steps shall bo taken for the formation of banks and 
of the Provincial and Communal Councils, in order to other similar institutions, so lus to eftcet a reform in 

insure fairness in tho choice of the deputies of tho tho monetary and financial system, as well as to collect 

Mussulman, Christian, and other communities, and funds to be employed in augmenting tho sources of tho ^ 
fnjcdom of voting in the l^uncils. My Sublime Porte material wealth of my Empire. 

will tako into consideration tho adoption of the most Btef>s shall also be taken for tlio formation of roads 
oil'ccLual means for ascertaining exactly and for eon- and eaimls, to increase tlio facilities of cominunieation, 

trolling tho result of tho deliberations and of tho and increase the sources of the wealth of tho country, 

decisions arrived at. Everything that can impede commerce or agriculture 

As tho laws regulating the purchase, sale, and dis- shall ho abolished. To accomplisli these objects, means 

posal of real property are common to all the subjects shall bo sought to proiit by the science, tho art, and the 

of my Empire, it shall bo lawful for foreigners to funds of Eurojic, and thus gradually to execute them, 

possess landed property in ray doiuiiiious, conforming Such hoing iny wishes and my commands, you, 
tliomselves to tho laws and police regulations, and my Grand Vizier, will, according to custom, cause 

bearing the same charges as the native inhabitants, this Imperial firman to be published in my ca])ital, ^ 

and after arrangements have been come to with and in all parts of my Empire ; and yon will watch 

foreign Powers. The taxes are to be levied under the attentively, and take all tho necessary measures that 

sarao donomination from all the subjects of my Empire, all tho orders whicli it contains bo henceforth carried 

without distinction of class or of religion. . Tho most out with tho most rigorous exactness. 


VI. FRENCH OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TG THE WAR. 

[In tho spring of 1856, a work was published in and Oinq Moh avt Camp dcvnnt Sthoftiopol, Tlio 
France, entitled L* Expedition de Crimee^ jusqiCd la baron had been requested by 51. Fortoul, 5linister of 

Prvte dc Sebastopol : Chronigties dc la ChieiTc d^OHent, I’ublic Instruction, to proceed to the Crimea, and to 

It was written by Baron de Bazancourt, author of prepare a chronicle of tho achievements of his com- 

HUtoire de Sidle sous la Domination dea Normands ; patriots in tho war, with a view to the preparation of 
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a history at a subsequent period. Marshal Vaillant, 
Minister of War, irroto a letter to the baron on the 
28th of December 1854, informing him tliat instme- 
tioiiB had been sont out, to Marshal do Bt Arnaud, to 
afford all practicable facilitios for this object. .Thus 
accredited, Baron do Bazaucourt trcrit to tho French 
camp outside Sebastopol, in January 1855, and thoro 
remained till tho capture in September. When that 
favoured writer, therefore, published his < History,* it 
was at once accepted as sciui-ofhcial^dcdicatod os it 
was, too, to tho em])cror. Many English readers at 
once objected to it, on tho ground that tho English 
army and its exploits are seldom mentioned ; that tho 
mention is always brief; that the English army is 
generally treated us a mere appendage to tho French ; 
that the successes are recorded as something belonging 
l)cciiliarly to tho French; and that where tho com- 
manders differ, tho French are in tho right and the 
English in tho wrong. Viewed, however — not as a 
history of tlio war, but as a chronicle of French j)arti- 
cij)ation in tho war, and a record of French opinion 
concerning it— Baron do lijizancoiirt’s work contains 
many French official documents, an English translation 
of a few of which may usefully be given here, touching 
on matters not made public through any other medium J 


1. French Fleet in Turkish Waicr.% 1854. 

VT.ACK t^^«V SClt'ADROV, VlCK-AliMlUAI. 


Friodluiul, . 
Vabiiy, . 
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[These names .and figures will probably correct a few 
slight errors in tho text of tho present volume ; but 
Dc Jlazancourt liiinstlf does not moke his totals agree 
with the items composing them.] 

2. French Crimean Army in February 1865. 

[AVhen General Niel arrived in tho Crimea after tho 
had endured four montlis, the commanders 
^eod that the Malakoff should thenceforward be 


regarded as tho key to the whole place — stnttegy 
advocated by sumo of tho English engineers from the 
very commencement. This now arrangement entailed 
a new organisation of the French Crimean army — into 
a siege*corps and a corps of observation : tho former 
to conduct tho siege in the south and west ; and tho 
latter to guard tho plateau from Hussian counter- 
attacks on tho sido of Inkermann and the Tchernaya, 
as well as to conduct the siege of tho Malakoff and 
neighbouring works. General Pelissior was sent from 
Africa to command tho one corps, whilo General 
Bosfxuet was intrusted with tho other; Canrobert 
remaining commauder-in-ebief of the whole. The 
organisation becamo therefore as follows :— ] 

Head-quarters. 

General Canrobert. 

Artillery Commander, General Thiry. 

Jingineer Commander, tt Bizot. 

Left or First Coi'ps, 

General I’elissier. 

i\rtiUery Commander, General Leboeuf.^ 


Eugmeer Commander, 
1st Division, . 

2d " , 


Tripicr. 

Forcy (ufterwartls 
D’Auteniari-p). 

Lo Vaillant. 

Pate. 
l>e Balie.s. 


OO 450 
00 0 


10 450 
8 050 
20 MO 


Fight or Second Corps. 

Gonoral Bosquet. 

Artillery Commander, General Beuret. 

Engineei* Commander, » Frossard. 

Isfc Division, . . " - Bouat. 

2d " , . " Camou. 

3fl " , . , " !Mayran. 

4tli " , . ff Dulac. 

[Shortly afterwards tho army w,as reluforcod by the 
following corps of fino troops, to bo held free for aiiy 
ulterior operations.] 

Feserre Co7*ps. 

General Bcgnault do Bt Jean D’Augely. 
l.st Divisiuji (Imperial Guard), General Mellinet. 

2il " (Line Infantiy), " J lerlnJIun. 

3d tf ( n // ), tr D’Aiirelle. 


(Cavalry), 


D*Allonvillo. 


.3. Emperor NapultorCs Plan for a Campaign outside 
Sebastopol. 

[Tn the spring of 1855, when the siege progressed 
slowly, and when diftereneos of opinion arose between 
the Allied commanders, tho Emperor of the French 
announced a dctenniiiation to go to the Cbuinea and 
Iicad tho united armies himself. Political considcror 
tions having induced him to abandon this idea, lio 
wrote tho following reinurkablo letter to Canrobert, 
developing a plan for a campaign : — ] 

TllK RMPEJiOa XO CiKNERAt. CANRODKRT, COMMANDKU-ZN 'CHIEF 
OF TUU AKMY IX TUE EAST. 

28/A jipru 1855. 

TIio cannonade which has been opened against 
Bcb.asiopol must by this time either have succeeded 
or failed. But in either case it is absolutely nccessaiy 
to depart from the strategy followed during the last 
six months. Acting in accordance with the Engli.sh 
government, I suggest tliat tho whole Allied force bo 
divided into throe commands — one siege-army, and 
tivo armies of operation. 

Tho first of these will guard Kamiosch, and blockade 
tho garrison of Sobastopol. 

Tho second will operate at a short distance from 
Baloklava, and, if needful, occupy the Mackenzie 
heights. 
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The third will be at liberty for a distinct expodi- 
Uon.^^ 

If, as I believe, the Russians have 3(),000 men 
inside Sebastopol, 15,000 north of Eupatoria, and 

70.000 between Simferopol, the Rolbok, and the 
Tcliernaya, a force of 60,000 good troops would suOico 
to destroy the Russians, surprised before they could 
unite ; and even if they did unite, wo should find our< 
selves nearly ccpial to them in number ; for the groat 
princi])lo of strategy must not be forgotten — that if a 
diversion be made at a certain dislanco from the base 
of operations, the troops employed in this diversion 
should bo sufficiently numerous to resist tlic opponent 
army, collected in all force against them. 

All this duly considered, I would send 40,000 
men to tho Valley of Baidar ; theso, supported by 
Lord Raglan, would command tho four roads which 
cross tho Tchernaya, between Skelia and Tchorgouna. 
We should thus obtain several du menacing 
tho Russian left on tho Muckeiiziq heights. 

This done, 1 would leave Lord Raglan master of 
all the positions on tho left bank of the Tchernaya ; 
1 would bring together, in rear of tho lino occupied 
by the English, tho 40,000 men of the French active 
army, with tho cavalry and tho means of transport; 
and would then, with look-outs on the cliffs, await tho 
arrival of the army of reserve from Constantinople. 
The active French army would then consist of one 
corps under General Bosiiuet, cunijmsiiig four divisions 
of infantry, and one of light cavalry ; and one under 
General Rogiiault dc St Joan d’ Angel y, comprising 
two divisions of infantry, ono of tho imperial Guard, 
and ono of licavy cavalry. Tho whole of this active 
army would bo under (tenoral Oaurobert ; while 
General rdissier would command tho wcgc-army. 

What would then bo our position, as Jigainst the 
RiiSHiiins ? 

Tho niovcineut upon Baidar, giving us routes across 
the Tchernaya, lueiiaccs their loft, and leads them to 
supljose it to bo our intention to disloelgo them from 
tlic heights of iiikcrmann and Mackenzie ; this holds 
the Russians in check, and draws their attoiiiioii to 
Tnkerinaiin and I’crokop. Our position in such case 
would be cxcollcut, and my projects unknown; and 
even if anything were to occur to derange them, 
nothing would be compromised, 

Supjiosiiig tho inoveiueiit to succeed thus far, 
matters would ]>rocced as follow : — 

As soon as the Hoot is descried, bringing the reserve 
corj)s of 25,000 men, give orders to cttcct a landing at 
Alnshta, at a spot previously cxaniinod. Let tho first 
oOOO, on landing, establish themselves three leagues 
from Ahislita, beyond the defile of Ayeu ; and until 
this occupation is cifectod, let no olhers disembark. 
All being j»roparcd, let the remainder land ; and let the 

40.000 men of the other army march along tho sca-sidc 
road from Baidar past Yalta. Thus within throe days 

6.5.000 troops would assemble and penetrate to Sim- 
feropol ; the town would be taken, a garrison jdaced 
in it, and tho roads in tho rear of the army secured. 

One of two things would then occu). Either the 
Russian army wliich is near Sebastopol would abandon 
this formidable position, and go to meet tho invading 
army on the Baktehoserai Road ; in which case Lord 
Raglan’s army would at onco suizo tho position on 


* Probable strength of these tlircc armies ; 

1st Army, 30,000 Prench and 30,00() Turks, . 

( (under Lord Ragbiii) •a.'^.OOO Knglish, ] 
2d n , < 15,000 Piedmontese, 5000 French, and > 

( 10,000 Turks, ] 

„ f 40,000 Prcnch already on the plateau.) 
■ * (. with 95,000 reserve about to arrive, ) 


00,000 

55.000 

65.000 


the Mackenzie heights — or else tho Russians would 
roinain witliiu their lines ; and then Oonrobert’s largo 
army, advancing from Baktch6scrai to Sebastopol, 
with its left oti the heights, would form a junction 
w'ith Loi'd Raglan’s army (advanced in tho moantiino 
from Baidar to Albat), and repulse tho Russians, 
driving them eitiior into Sebastopol or into tho sea. 

This plan appears to nio to possess immeuso advan- 
tages. Tho army, oven at Simferopol, which is only 
nino leagues from Alushta, wdll bo able to iiiaintaiii 
a coinmunicatiou with tho sea ; it will traverse a 
hoakhy region, coutaining the best water in all the 
Crimea ; its base of operations in tlio rear will be 
secured ; it will occupy ground in which an inferiority 
in cavalry wall not bo of much moment ; and, lastly, 
it will come suddenly on the line of operation of 
the Russians — so})aratiiig them fnmi their supplies, 
and perhaps from their reserve artillery. 

If tho dcfdc of Ay on, a position iiidihpcn.sablo to the 
success of tho project, is too strongly fortified to bo 
taken, tho 3000 men first sent tiiitlicr must at once 
re-embark. Tho whole army of reserve (U’Angely’a 
corps) would in that case laud at Balaklava, and would 
cudoavour to operate against Simferopol by Baidar 
instead of Aycn ; a plan, however, far less advantageous. 

As to tho march of 40,000 men (Bos(|uet*s corps) 
from Baidar to Alushtii, I deem it little dangerous ; 
for there is a protecting range of mountains near ; the 
Russian forces are at some distance ; and stcani-sliips 
might follow a parallel course near tho shore. The 
steamers might carry eight days’ rations for 05,000 
men with IVAiigely’s corps; wagons might carry -as 
much with Bosquet’s corps ; and thus tho entire force 
under Canrobert would bo victualled for sixteen days. 
Further Rupjdie.s, if the expedition were successful, 
w*onld bo sent inland by the route from Alushta. 

As to a diversion by w^ay of Jhipatoria, nothing 
would seoiu to me more dangerous, morci ojiposed to 
the rules of art or tho counsels of prudcJico. Jf wo 
operate from Eiipatoria towards Simferopol, we shall 
be in an insalubrious country, exposed, and almost 
wliolly without water, upon ground where tho iiuiiio- 
rous Rusniau cavalry would have every clianco of 
snccess ; and wo should have to march sixteen leagiu s 
in face of an enemy who could ai)pi'oacli from the 
north as well as froju the soutli, and could possibly 
cut ofi* the reli’eat ot our coluiiins. (lur wings wfiuld 
not rest on any natural ohstatdes. To go from Kiii>a- 
toria to »Sijnferopol, we should have to carry with ns 
all tlic provisions nnd amimmition ; for, once away 
from Kupatoiid, our rear wnnhl be luivassed, and 
our convoys intercepted by the 15,0(H) Russians who 
are near that town, mostly cavalry. If wo were 
resisted at Sindciopol, and if tho Russian army, by 
change of front, should gain tho roiul which we had 
just traversed, our coliiiiins would be aiinibilated or 
starved. Bcjsiilcs, it is another principle of strategy, 
that a fiaiik-mareh must not be attempted cxccqit at. 
a distance from tho enemy, and w'heii sheltcrod by 
the natural confunnation of the country. 

It thus nj)])oars that any army, operating on Sim- 
feropol from Eupatoria, would bo without a lino of 
operation, without a secured flank, w'ithoiit means 
of retrc.'it, without a favourable fiolil for battle, and 
without supplies on tho road. Besides, the Eu]>atoriaii 
army, instead of being compact, composed of soldiers 
of one nation commanded by ono head, would bo 
formed In great part of Turks, strengthened by a 
few English or French divisions — wanting in unity, 
security, and confidence. 

If, os a further supposition, tho army from Eupatoria 
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wcro to direct it5i operations at once against Bebastopol, 
it would be a icpetitioii of iho original landing and 
march in the C!rimea, obstructed by still inoro formid- 
able defence- works on tho bunks of the Almoi Katcha^ 
and Bcn)e]&: it would bo disastrous. TUon would arise 
tho necessity of leaving at Eupatoria no more Turks 
than uro absolutely necessary to defend Uie place. 

1 have thus explained the plan wliich I should have 
liked to curry out, at the head of tho brave troops 
whom you havo hitherto commanded ; and it is with 
tho most ]u’ofouiid and earnest regret that 1 find 
myself forced, by considerations of grave import, to 
reiiiain in Europe. Navoleoh* 

4. C(inrob€rt*s Ufotwfis for Rcaujmng, 

I In April and May 1855, about the period when the 
abovo letter from the emperor was written, General 
l\'inrobcrt and Lord Ilaglan took such opposite views 
concerning Crimean strategy, that, with every wish 
on botli sides to conciliate, they could no longer act 
together with effect. Canrobert resolved to resign 
the command iii favour of Pelissier, giving as the 
official reasons for this step iho decliiiiiig state of his 
health. Do Jhixaneourt, however, prints tlio following 
cixtracts from a letter from Canrobert to the emperor, 
dated May Itl, more explanatory in its character: — ] 

*The little effect hitherto produced against Sebastopol 
hy the numerous and excellent batteries of the Allies ; 
the non-attack hy tho enemy on our exterior linos — an 
attack which appeared very prohablo, and on which I 
h:i/l founded hopes of success more decisive even than 
that of fnkerinunn ; the arduous dilHcuUics which 1 
havo experienced in preparing for the plan of opera- 
tions laid down by your Majesty — rendered almost 
by the non-co-operation of tho chief of the 
English army ; tho false position in which 1 liave 
been placed, towards tho English, hy the sudden recall 
of tiio Kertch expedition, to which, as 1 havo since 
learned, they attached very great importance ; * the 
extraordinary fatigue, moral afid ]ihysica], to wiiicli I 
have been incessantly exposed during tlio last nine 
inonlhs— all these reasons, Sire, have produced in my 

* 'rhi:» rofors to tlio first Kcrtrh oxpo<lition, rocalleil on May !i, 
(sco Narrative, p. 4ri0} liy Canrobert, against the wish of Uuglun 
uiid the admirals. 


mind a conviction tliat 1 ought no longer to hold tho 
direction in cliicf of an immense army, whoso csteeni, 
affection, and confidcnco 1 havo sought to cam. 

It heiico becomes my duty, towards your Majesty and 
towards my country, to resign, and to substitute for 
myself the .general [PelLssicr] for whom, in his sago 
foresight, tho Emperor had confided to mo a letter of 
[transfer of] command ; and who unites the qualities 
of capacity, moral authority, power of conducting 
important affairs, and iho energy necessary for bring- 
ing to a successful result tho vast enterprise which 
had fallen to my charge by tho death of my predecessor 
and the will of tho Emperor. Soldiers and officers 
alike know the military cpialitica of General Polissicr ; 
they will give him all their confidonco ; wo shall all 
act harmoniously together ; and X know that tho now 
commander has a lively faith in his own success. 

Your Majesty will permit mo to add tliat iiiy namo 
is too well known to tho troops, whoso confiding 
affection has never ceased to honour me, fur me to do 
otherwise — notwithstanding present circumstances — 
than remain among them : in order to afford, in face 
of fatigues and perils, an oxauiplo of devotion to tho 
service and tho glory of tho Emperor and of Fiuiicc. 

1 venture, then, to ask from your Majesty permission 
for me to command a simple division, in tho fine and 
heroic army whoso conduct has honoured and will 
always honour France.’ 

5. Strength of the Sicge-Arttllrn/y at ihr Final 
JJombaniment of Sebastopol, 

Uutfi rii'fi. (iiiiiff. 

Against Flagstaff liastion, . 11) 121) 

'f (Jentral r»astion, . , 19 Illf 

•f Quaraiitinu Has lion, 13 S3 

Malakoir, . . .34 207 

If Two small rc*dou)>ts, 4 14 

SI) 027 

Eight attack, ... 17 71 

Loft . . , .15 IDS 

;V2 179 

Total, . , .121 800 

[A few of those guns wero not fired during tho 
struggles of that day. De Bazancoiirt ami his English 
translator mako the total of French batteries incoji- 
slstcnt with iho items coiiipoHing it : sovonty-two 
instead of eighty-nine. J 


VII, ARMY ORGANISATION. 


[Tlio Bobastopol Gommitteo, the fyrinican Commis- 
sionors, and the Cholsoa Hoard of Inquiry, published 
lU'ports and voluminous evidence relating to the 
disasters of the llritish army in iho Crimea in tho 
winter 1854- 5. These Reports gave rise to much 
acrimony and many denials and connter-charges, 
in regard to accusations against individuals. Many 
of tlio ttatements, however, free from this personal 
bias, are valuable os exemplifications of deficiencies 
in tho Rritish military system. Tiie following are 
two examples, in addition to SQveral given in the 
text of the Ilistoi^g : — ] 

1. On liritisk MilUary Hospitals, 

^ Tho British army has hitherto, during peace, been 
kept on so liniitod on establishment, that it was 
necessary to resort to ovory expedient in order to 
economise its numbers. This, no doubt, originated tho 
long-established practice of having tho hospital duties 


perforincd by iiicti from the ranks iiistcnd of by 
jiorsons specially enlisted for that duty. The former, 
when no great pressure of sickness requires tlieir 
presence in hospital, can be made available for military 
duty, while tlio latter are a permanent source of 
expense, without any such contingent advantage. That 
system liad worked moderately well for a long series 
of years ; but when tho nriny was required for scrvico 
in Turkey, its numbers were so limited, that it becaniu 
necessary to add to iho effective strength by every 
possible expedient, and one of iho readiest which pre- 
sented itself was to restoro to tho ranks tho men 
usually withdrawn for hospital service, and to rcplaco 
them from some other source. 

Nations whoso armies aro raised by conscription arc 
never likely to encounter any difficulty in providing 
attendants on the sick. Out of the large number of 
conscripts annually placed at the disposal of the 
Government, there will always bo many who, from 
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tboir particular aptitude for that service, or on account 
of their being less fitted for more active military duty, 
can bo selected with advantage ; but an army which 
has to depend entirely upon voluntary enlistment 
possesses no such facilities ; the strictness witli which 
all military obligations lu'e interpreted in this country 
renders it necessary, if ho is to be employed exclu- 
sively as an hospital attendant, that the recruit should 
be enlisted specially for that particular duty ; and, 
among men in tho vigour of youth, who aro inclined 
to enter the army, few aro disposed to placo them- 
selves in tho position of nurses at a time wlion the 
operations of active warfare aro going on. Although 
recruiting for this particular service has now been car- 
ried on for nearly a year, with pay, ponslon, and other 
advantages much exceeding what is granted to the 
])rivaio soldier, ilie number required is understood still 
to be incomplete, notwithstanding that recruits have 
been taken at a much more advanced ago than they 
would 1)0 received into any other branch of the service. 

Ihit when tho war broko out there was not time to 
obtain the necessary attendants for the hos])ital liy 
the slow process of recruiting ; tho demand for their 
services was iminodiatc, and it was desirable, especially 
at the coinmcncemout of a campaign, tliat they should 
have some military experience, lest they might prove 
sin incumbrsince : recourse was, therefore, had to a 
selection from tho military pensioners, till some more 
suitable boily of men could be obtained. 

Tho employmciit of this class, even for the more 
onerous o(!cupation of garrison-duty at homo and 
abroad, was not an innovation ; it has always been 
the practice, on tlio coinmcuccnient of a war, to call 
hack into tho servico the pensioners who may have 
recovered from their disabilities, or are still of an 
ago to perform garrison-duty, and they hold their 
jiciisions expressly on condition of attending to such 
calls. During tho reiiinsiilar War upwards of 10,000 
poiiMioners wore employed in veteran and garrison 
battalions at homo and abroad, and immediately on 
the breaking out of the present war all those belonging 
to the navy and marines were re-examined, and abqut 
tiOOO sent, on shipboard, or into the coast-guard, where 
they have since been constantly employed. No such 
call was made for the services of the military pen- 
sioners, because it was conceived that they would bo 
equally useful as an enrolled forco in their respective 
districts ; but, ns they aro a younger body than tho 
Greenwich lumsioners, their average age lieirig only 
between forty and fifty, it was not an unreasonable 
siipposiiion, considering tboir ])revioiis military expe- 
rience and l»abits,that. they might be usefully employed 
in the hospital and ambulance duties, for wliich soldiers 
from tho raiiks conhl no longer bo spai'cd.’ 

2. Jfr Com7nissari/-(j(mcral Filder^s Ftmtrk^ on the 
Commissanat of the iro/*. 

The Commissariat has the duty, by the regulations 
of the servico, of raising, of holding, and of paying the 
funds necessary to nicct tho wliole of the army expen- 
diture, and of making all purcluuscs retpiirod for the 
service of its own or any other department. It is 
rcsponsiblo for keeping up the supplies of provisions, 
forage, fuel, and light, according to tho regulated scales 
of allowance, with siicl) additions as may be specially 
authorised by tho Commander of tho Foi*ces ; but the 
Oommissoi'y-goneral has no authority to alter, nor has 
he, except So far as his opinion may bo asked or 
deferred to, any iniliienco in altering the established 
ration or other allowances in tho most minute 
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particular. With respect to supplies of any other kind, 
such as Quartermastcivgcncrars and hospiUil stores, 
tho Oommissariat, during tho time I was in charge 
of it, only held them on behalf of tho dopartnicnts 
at 'Whose respective disposal they wore, «nd issued 
thorn on their requisitions. Stores of this description, 
with tile army in the East, have recently been givon 
over to Btorekcopci's of tho Ordnance Department ; 
but it was, and is still, tho duly of tho Commissariat, 
in caso of any deficioiicy in tho supply sent out from 
England, or of any emergency rendering necessai’y 
articles of a description not ordinarily in use, to pur- 
chase them on tho authorised requisition of the proper 
departments, tho heads of those departmcnls being 
responsible for tho extent and nature of tlicir dcniands. 

The Commissariat had likewise, till it was trans- 
ferred to a separate and independent cstablishnicnt, 
the duty of providing all tho land- transport required 
for the servico of the army. 

To carry on these extensive and onerous duties - 
which, indeed, embrace all the civil administration 
of tho army, excepting tho hospitals, and have since 
been diviiled among three separate departinciils -1 luul 
from tho first an insuifieient estahlishmcnt both of 
oilioers and subordinato arnjdoyen, which was still fur- 
ther weakened by tbo great amount of sickness and 
mortality which prevailed, owing to the nature and 
excessive labour of tho duties to be performed. None 
of ibc subordinate cstablishniciits absolutely necessary 
to tho efHcieiicy of a field Ck)minissariat existed at the 
outbreak of tho war, and oven tho otlicei-s had to be 
cadlected from the most distant parts of tlic emjuve, 
from Sierra Lcono, ihu Capo of Good Hope, and New 
South Wales, and of course by slow degrees. In tho 
meantime, 1 liad to carry on the duties with tlie 
tenq>orary assistance of gentlemen furnished from 
other public departments, and wholly without experi- 
ence in Commissariat service. This inelliciciit state of 
the department, when I took charge of it, necessarily 
diverted much of my attention from tho more import- 
ant general arrangements of tho service, to tho regu- 
lation of details ; but 1 notice it less for tlio jnirpose of 
accounting for my own possible errors and oiiiissluns, 
tliaii with tlie object of meeting tho comparison which 
lias been frequently made elsewhere, and is partially 
iimdo iiso of in this lb;port, between the success of tho 
French and llritish Commissariat operations. That tho 
success has been uniformly on tho side of tho former 
is far from being established ; but that generally it 
ought to bo so, is quite char, inasmucli as there is llie 
greatest possible advantage on tliat side in the com- 
)>Ictcncss of tlio establishments on wliich so inueii of 
Coinniissariat success depeiirls. These arc not, :is w itii ! 
us, discarded at the terniliiatioii of a ])criud of active 
warfare, and wholly neglected during the continuance j 
of peace, hut arc eonstantly kept up in an eifecli\(*, 
even if a reduced state, and are considered as necessary 
an accompaniment of every body of detached troo])s, as 
any other portion of the army; and thus give a facility 
of action to a French force at tho outset, whicii 
can be acquii*ed by an English army only after Jong, 
and perliaps disastrous as well as costly cxjiorieiice. 

1 do nut ]>rcsuino hero to enter into tlie question, 
whether or not a shnilar system ought to bo adojited 
ill our service ; but the fact that no such system does 
exist in it should be taken into consideration in 
estiniatiug tho exertions of tho llritish Commissariat 
oilicers, who usually, like myself, are thrown at once 
upon their own slightly aided resources, and compelled 
to occupy Uioinselvos in creating Uiu means of action 
at tho uioment when action is already needed. 
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VIIL HONORARY DISTINCTIOKS TO THE BRITISH SERVICES. 


1. Oldapa and Medals. 

After ilic battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and 
Inkormann, threo varieties of clasps were prepared, 
for presentation to all the British soldiers, without dis- 
tinction of rank, engafred in those several actions. 
Also medals, as honorary testimonials of Crimean 
service generally. 

2. Inacrijitione on Flags. 

lIoRsu Guaupr, October IG, 1B55. 

The Queen lias bocii graciously pleased to command 
that, in comincinbratiou of the gallant conduct of the 
troops concerned, the M'ords * Alina,’ ‘ Balaklava,* and 
* Tnkernianii’ bo borne on the regimental colour of 
the regiments specified in the accompanying list. 

Also that tlio several corps composing Her Majesty’s 
army in the Crimea on the 5th of September 1S5.5, 
shall boar the inscription ‘Sebastopol’ on the regi- 
mental standard or colour, .'is a memorial of the 
arduous and suecossful operations which liave led to 
the reduction of that fortress. 

Iteginicnts wduch liavo no standards or colours 
will bear those distinctions on their cap or helmet 
plates. 

lUflo regiments will wear them on their breastplates 
and cap-plates. 

By command of the Bight Hon. Field-marshal 
Viscount Hardinge, Commanding-iii-chief. 


UKCUMKNrS AUXnoilISKD TO BEAR THE AVORDS ‘ AlMA,’ 
VBalaklava,’ ‘ Inkkrmann,* and ‘Sebastopol.’ 




Aliiin, 

IJuInklHva, 

Inkmuann, 

Itcduclioii 

REOIMENTH. 

Svpti'inlH r 

(li'tohiT 

No\riulK'r 

«r 

.. .. 


:£0, IH.*!!. 

1U4. 

A. 18A4. 

Sebutojtol. 

1 Hi DrOKOOIl Gnardf, 




Authoriscal 

4 til 

iT n , 


Authorisvd 

, 

do. 

.‘ilh 

// u , 

, 

do. 

, 

do. 

Gth 

u » , 




do. 

lift Dragoons, . 


Authorised 


do. 

2(1 


, 

do. 

, 

do. 

4lh I.ight Dru-> 
goons, . , j 

Cth ] >ragoonfl, . 

Authorised 

do. 

Authorised 

do. 


do. 


do. 

Slh Jlussnrs, . 

Aullioririod 

do. 

Authorised 

do. 

10th 

n , 

, 



do. 

nth 

• . 

Authorised 

Authorised 

Authoriscnl 

do. 

12th Lanrers, 




do. 

13th I.ight i)ra-) 
goonH, . . j 

Authorised 

Authorised 

.Authorised 

do. 

17th Luncers, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Grenadier Guards} 
3d Battalion, T 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Ciildstrcum Gds.,^ 
Ist Battalion, i 

do. 


do. 

do. 

S(»)t8>HiHilierGdH. ) 
Ist Battalion, f 

<lo. 


do. 

do. 

iHtl'oot, 1st But.. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

1st 

rr , 2d Bat., 



. . 

do. 

.Sd 

w , . 




do. 

4lh 

^ • ■ 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

7th 

If f • 

do. 

. 

do. 

do. 

0th 

n . . 
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13th 

If , . 




da 

14th 

r/ , • • 




do. 

17th 

Cf 1 « 
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do. 

18th 

If • S m 




do. 

19th 

n , * 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

20th 

11 9 m • 

do. 


do. 

do. 

2lst 

// , • 

do. 


do. 

do. 

2»d 

Hr* • 

do. 


do. 

do. 

2i!»th 

tf , • 

do. 


do. 

do. 

SOth 


do. 


do. 

do. 

81st 

tf , . 

• • 1 



do. 

33d 

If t • • 

Authorised 

« ^ • 

Authorised 

da 

84th 

H 9 • 

Authorised 

t 

, , 

do. 

88th 

Has • 

s 

Authorised 

do. 

.8»th 

II ^ s 

. 

* 

« • 

do. 



AhEHL 

September 

BslsVlSYA, 

Inkvrmshn, 

ItodoAtloii 

BEOIMENTS. 

OoCotier 

NoremlMr 

oT 

80, Itti. 

i&, 1854. 

6. 1854. 

Soluutopol. 

4lHt Foot, , 

Authorised 


Authorised 

Authorised 

42d «r , 

do. 


• , 

do. 

44th If 9 . 

do. 


Authorised 

do. 

46th // , 



, , 

do. 

47th 11 9 . 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

48th /I 9 • 



, , 

do. 

49th » 9 . • 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

60th n 9 . 

do. 


do. 

do. 

5dth n 9 . • 

do. 


do. 

do. 

56th u 9 



• , 

do. 

57th n 9 . 



Authorised 

do. 

G2d // , 



. , 

do. 

63d " 9 . • 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

GHth // , ■ 

do. 


do. 

do. 

7lBt n 9 . 



• • 

do. 

72d 1/ , 



. 

do. 

77th ir , . 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

79th tt 9 • 

do. 



do. 

82d // , . 



. 

do. 

88tli // , 

Authorised 


Authorised 

do. 

89th . • 



, , 

do. 

90th « , 




do. 

93(1 n 9 . . 

.Authorised 

Authorised 

, , 

do. 

95th u 9 . 

do. 

• • 

Authorised 

do. 

U7lh If 9 . 


• 

, 

do. 

Rifle Brigade, Ihl^ 
Battalion, . 1 

Authorised 

» • 

Authori.sed 

do. 

Rifle Brigade, 2d 1 
Battalion, . i 

do. 

• 

do. 

do. 


By command, 

G. A. WfiTHKRALL, Atljutant-gcncrul. 


3. Clasps for Seamen. . 

AnMiiiALTY, Mag 1 , JfL'iG. ■ 

Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
signify her intention of granting the * Hebastoi>ol’ clasp 
to the ofllcci's and crows of Her Majesty’s 8liii>s 
employed in co-operation wdth the land-forces in tin? 
reduction of Sebastopol, as well as a clasp, bearing 
on it the word ‘Azof,’ to the otlicers and crews of 
Her Majesty’s vessels employed in the Sea of Azof, 
the Lords Commissioners of tho Admiralty hereby 
give notice of the same. • 

The period for which tho ‘ Sebastopol ’ clasp is to 
bo aw'ardcd for services as aforesaid, dates from tho 
1st of October 1854 to tho Oth of September 18.'5.'>. 

Tho ‘Azof’ clasp will bo awarded to the officers and 
crews of such ships as served in the Sea of Azof 
between the 25tli of May 1855 and the 9th of Hep- 
tembor 1855, os well as to the oflicers and men 
W'lio were employed in the boats of IJne-of-battle ships 
which took part in tho operations -ag.ain8t Taganrog, 

^or elsewhere within the Sea of Azof. 

In cases in which officers or men have been engaged 
in any expedition or operation in the Sea of Azof after 
the 9tli of September 1855, tho period for which tho 
*Azof’ clasp is to bo awarded will be extended to 
the 22d of November 1855, and the service for which 
the same is claimed must in such cases bo duly 
certified. 

4. Ficforirt Order qf Merit. 

[^lis new Order, with a Maltose cross, a Iloyal crest, and 
an inscription as its symbol, was founded during the war 
by tho following Boyal manaato.} 

War DspAimizirT, Fehruarp fi, 1850. 

Tho Queen has been pleased, by an instrument 
under her Boyal Sign Manual, of which the following 
is a copy, to instituto and create a new naval and 
militaiy decoration, to be styled and designated ‘ Tho 
Victoria CrosA,* and to make tho rules and regulations 
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theroin sot forth under which the said decoration shall 
be conforrod : — 

Victoria, by tlio Grace of Qod,of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 

the Faith, &c. To all to whom these x>rcscuts shall 

come greeting ; 

Wlicreaa wo, taking into onr Royal consideration 
that there exists no means of adequately rewarding 
the individual gallant services either of oillccrs of 
the lower grades in our naval and military service, 
or of warrant and petty officers, seamen, and marines 
in our navy, and non-cominissioncd officers and 
soldiers in our amy ; and whereas tho third-class 
of onr most honourable Ordor of tho Bath is limited, 
except 'in very rare cases, to the higher ranks of both 
services, and tho granting of medals, both in our navy 
and army, is only awarded for long service or 
meritorious conduct, rather than for bravery in action 
or distinction before an enemy, such eases alone 
excepted where a general medal is granted for a 
particular action or campaign, or a clasp added to tho 
medal for some special engagement, in both of which 
cases all share equally in tho boon, and those who by 
their valour liavo particularly signalised themselves 
remain undistinguished from their comrades ; now, 
for tho ])iirposo of attaining an end so desirable as that 
of rewarding individual instances of merit and valour, 
we have instituted and created, and by tlicso presents, 
for 119, our heirs and successors, institute and create 
a now naval and military decoration, whicli we arc 
desirous should be highly priced and eagerly sought 
after by tho officers and men of our naval and military 
services, and are graciously pleased to make, ordain, 
and establish the following rules and ordinances for 
tho government of tho same, which shall from 
lioncoforth bo inviolably observed and kept : — 

1. It is ordained that the distinction shall he styled 
and designated ‘The Victoria Cross,’ and shall consist 
of a Maltese cross of bronze, witli our Royal crest 
ill the centre, and underneath which, an escrol, bearing 
this inscription : ‘ For valour.’ 

2. It is ordained that the Cross sluill be suspended 
from the left breast by a blue ribbon for the navy, and 
by a red ribbon for the army. 

.*1. It is ordained that the names of thoso upon whom 
w'O may bo pleased to confer tlio decoration shall bo 
published ill tho London and a registry thereof 

kcj)t in the office of our Secretary of State for War. 

4. It is ordained tliat any ono who, after having 
received tho Cross, shall again perform an act of 
bravery, wliich, if he had not received such Cross, 
would have entitled him to it, such further act shall be 
recorded by a bar attached to the ribbon by whicli tho 
(!Jross is suspended, and for every additional act of 
bravery an additional bar may bo a<lded. 

6. It is ordained that the (Jross shall only be awarded 
to those officers or men who have served us in the pres- 
ence of tho enemy, and shall have then performed 
Borno signal act of valour or devotion to their country. 

6, It is ordained, with a view to place all persons on 
n perfectly equal footing in relation to eligibility for 
the decoration, that neither rank, nor long service, nor 
wounds, nor any other circumstance or condition what- 
soever, save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall bo 
licld to establish a sufficient claim to the honour. 

7. It is ordained that the decoration may bo con* 
forred on the spot where tho act to be rewarded 
by tho grant of such decoration has been performed, 
under tho following circumstances 

I. When tho fleet or army in which such act has 


been performed, is under tho oye and command 
of an admiral or goneral officer commanding the 
forces. 

II. Wlicro tho naval or military force is under tho 
oye and command of an admiral or cominOdoro com- 
manding a squadron or detached naval force, or of a 
gonorai commanding a corps or division, or brigade on 
a distinct and detached service, when such admiral, 
commodore, or general officer shall have tho power 
of conferring tho decoration on tho spot, subject to 
confirmation by us. 

8. It is ordained, where such act shall not have 
been performed in sight of a commanding officer as 
aforesaid, then the claimant for tho honour shall prove 
tho act to tho satisfaction of tho captain or officer 
commanding his ship, or to the officer commanding 
tho regiment to which tho claimant belongs, and sucli 
captain or such commanding officer shall report the 
same through tho usual channel to the admiral or 
commodore commanding tho forco employed on tho 
service, or to tho officer commanding tho forces in 
the field, who shall call for such description and 
attestation of the act as he may think requisite, 
and on approval shall recommend tho grant of tho 
decoration. 

0. It is ordained that every person selected for 
tho Cross, under Rule 7, shall bo publicly decorated 
before the naval or nxilitary force or body to wliich 
ho belongs, .ind with which the act of bravery for 
which he is to bo rewarded shall have been performed, 
and his name shall be recorded in a General Order, 
togctlicr with the cause of his especial distinction. 

10. It is ordained that every person selected under 
llulo 8 shall receive his decoration as soon as pos- 
sible, and his name shall likewise ajipoar in a General 
Order as above required, such General Order to bo 
issued liy the naval or military commander of the 
forces employed on tho service. 

11. It is ordained that tlio General Orders above 

referred to shall, from time to lime, he traiisiiiittcd to 
our Secretary of State for AVar, to be laid before us, 
and shall be by l ogi. stored. 

12. It is ordained that as cases may arise not falling 
within tho rules abovo spccificyd, or in which a claim, 
though well founded, may not Jiavo boon established 
on tho spot, Avc will, on tho joint submission of our 
HccretJiry of State for AVar and of our Commandor-iii~ 
chief of our Army, or on that of our Lord High 
Admiral or Lords ( -omniissioners of tlio Admiralty in i 
the c.'isc of tho navy, confer tho doconition, hut never 
w'ithoiit concliisivo [U’oof of tluj performance of the act 

of bravery for whicli tho claim is made. 1 

13. it is ordained that, in the event of a gallant and I 
daring act having been jicrfonncd by a squadron, shiji’s 1 
coni]).*iiiy, a detached body of seamen and marines, not I 
under fifty in number, or by a brigade, regiment, trooji, | 
or company, in w’hich the admiral, general, or other ; 
officer cominatuliiig such fiirces, may deem that all are j 
equally brave and distinguished, and that no R]»ccial 
selection can he made by thorn : then in such ease, tlio 
admiral, general, or other officer commanding, in.ay 
direct, that for any such body of seanicii or marines, 

or for every troop or company of soldiers, one oflicer 
shall be selected by tho officers engaged for the deco- 
ration ; and in like manner ono petty-oflicer or non- 
commissioned officer shall bo selected by the petty- 
oflicers and non-commissioned officers engaged ; and 
two seamen or private soldiers, or marines, shall bo 
selected by the seamen, or private soldiers or inarinea 
engaged respectively, for the decoration ; and the 
names of thoso selected shall be transmitted by tho 
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Rcnior officer in command of iho naval force, brigade, 
regiment, troop, or company, to the admiral or goueral 
officer coniinaiidiiig, who shall in due manner confer 
iho decoration aa if the acts were done under his 
own tyc, • 

14. It is ordained that every warrant-officer, petty- 

oOioor, seaman, or inariuc, or non-commissioned officer 
or soldier, who shall have received Uio Cross, shall 
frutii tho date of tlio act by which the decoration lias 
been gained, be entitled to a special pension of £10 a 
yoiir, and eauh additional bur conferred under Rule 4 
on such warrant or petty officers, or non-commissioned 
officers or men, shall carry with it an additional 
pension of £5 per annum. • 

15. In order to make such additional provision as 
shall efleclually preserve pure this most honourable 
(listinctien, it is ordained, tliat if auy person on whom 
such distinction shall be conferred, bo convicted of 
tro.'uson, cowardice, felony, or of any infamous crime, 
or if he be accused of any such offience, and doth not 
after a reasonable time surrender himself to bo tried 
for tlio same, bis name shall forthwith be erased 
from the registry of individuals upon whom the said 
decoration shall have been conferred by an especial 
warrant under our Knyal Hign Manual, and the 
])onsioii conferred under Hulc 14 shall cease and 
detormijiu from the date of such warrant. It is 
lioi'eby further declared, that wo, our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, shall be the solo judges of the circunistaiice 
dciiiaiidiiig such expulsion ; moreover, we shall at 
all times have ])owcr to restore such persons as may 
at any time have been expelled, both to tho enjoy- 
ment of the decollation and pension. 

(liven at our (^eurt at Buckingham Palace, this 29th 
day of January, in the 19th year of our reign, and in the 
year of our Lord 1856. By Her Majesty’s command, 

Pan MU UK. 

To our Pri/K'ijutl £>\*cr<'htrt^ oj iStuU /or irur. 

5. (Mfcr the Lctfian of Honour, awardud by the 
Ktnprror of tha iu'i'uvh to Jiritidi Subjects. 

WlllTKlIAl.L, AltffUSt 2, ISfifl. 

The Queen has l)eon ]deascd to give and grant 
unto the tinder-incntioiied officers and men in Her 
Majesty’s service Her Majesty’s royal licence and 
])crmissien, that they may accept and wear the 
Insignia of tlio several Classes of tho Imperial 
Orilcr of the liCgiun of Honour, attached to their 
respective names, which His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French hath been pleased to confer upon them 
ns a mark. of his Imperial Majesty’s approbation of 
their distinguished services before tho enemy during 
the lato war, and that they may enjoy all tho rights 
iiml privileges thereunto belonging — namely, 

liOYAL NAVY AND ROYAL NAVAL BRiaADE. 

thiAxn Oiioss (IsT Otass). 

Admiral Lord Lyons, 

(ittANu Okiucrh (2i> Class). 

Roar- admiral tlic lion* Sir R. Saunders Duudas, K.C.B. 

Comma M>KR (8n Class). 

Roar-admlnil Sir Himstou Stewart, K.C.B. 

OrriOKiis (4tii Class). 

For Service as Captains. 

Roar-adinirals Sir Stephen Lusliington, K.C.B. ; FrCileriek 

Tlioiuas AndielL O.B. ; OJiarlcs Gruhuiii, C.B. ; Thomas 

\Vren Cailer, C.B. 


Captains tho Hon. Hcniy Keppel, C.B. ; Lewis ^Tobias 
Jonc^ C.B. ; William Feel, C.B. ; William Moorsoiu, O.B.; 
William Robert Mends, C.B. ; Thomas Abel Bremagc 
Bpratt, C.B. ; Bherard Osborn, C.B. 

For Service in Foyal Marines. 

Colonel Thomas Hurdle, C.B. 

Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Holloway. 

Knights (5x11 Class). 

For Service as COmmatidere, 

Ca))tainB John James Biirtholomew Edward Frero ; William 
Farqiiharson Burnett, C.B. ; Leopold George Heath, (Ml. ; 
Henry Downing Rogers, (’.B . ; Henry Silohank Hillyar, C.B.; 
Geoige Granville Randolph ; Lord John Hay, C.B. ; 
Augustus Frederick Kynastoii, C.B. ; Richur4l Ashmure 
Powell, C.B. ; John Burluse, (J.B. ; Rowley Lambert; 
John James Kennedy; Cowpor Fhip}»s Coles. 
Commanders W. Montague Dovrell, J. Edmund Comnierell. 

For Service as Lieutenants. 

Commandci's Win. Rao Roltaud, Henry Lloyd, Wni. Bowden, 
Jn. Froetor Luce, Win. Gore Jones, Wiiliani Armytiige, 
Henry Frederick M‘Killop, John Fraiicls Camijbcll 
Muf'.kciizie, William Horton, John ILiy (h*ang, James 
Bull, Samuel Pritelmnl, John William Whyte, UadiilpJms 
Bryce Oldfudd, William Bmbozon Unnston, .Kenry •Tiiuipm 
I biby, John llalUday Cave, Joseph Henry M .any at, 
George Fiott Day, TfulKJrt Campion, (’ecil William 
Buckley, Frederick William Gough, John Chirk Byiig, 
Charles Gei*veyB Grylls, Kdwai'd Ihu'diuge, Hugh Tiilbob 
Burgoyne, Alfred Mitchell. 

Lieutenants Colin Andrew Campbell, Chaile.s Frederic 
Palmer, Oshorno William Dalvoll. 

Fur Service as Masters anti Second Masters. 

Messrs Cornelius Thos. Augustus Nodtlall, William Thos. 
Mainiirise, Robert Wilson Roberts, George Williams, TUum. 
Potter, Narcissus Arguimlxiau, Edw\ Codringtoii Hall. 
Lieutcn.ani Kdwanl Wolfe Brooker. 

Messrs Frederick Robert Glyiulwr Llewellyn, ami William 
llenessey Parker. 

For Service as Alates and Midshipmen. 

Lieutenants Win. Nathan Wright Hewett, Horatio Lauren » e 
Arthur Lcuiiox Maitland, William Dcren/.y Doiialdsoii 
Selby, Andrew James KennoiTy, George Parsons, Hinry 
Knox Loot, John Brazier Creiigh, John Barber JhiriicLt, 
Thouia.s Livingstone rc:ii*aon, Neale DmUIu Foverau 
Lilliugston, John Rubei*t Deane Cooper, Frederick Wm, 
Hallowes, Gordon Comw.'illis Sinclair, and Acting 
Lieutenant Rii^hard Rtimsay Armstrong. 

Messrs Henry Evelyn Wood, and Edward St John Daniel. 

For Service as Secretaries to ATaval CommandHrs-in- chief. 
Messrs David James Simpson, and Frederick Cleeve. 

For Sendee as Medical Officers. 

Messrs David Deas, O.B., Inspector of Ilospitiils and Fleets ; 
John Rees, Deimty Inspector of ITosijitals and Fleets ; 
James Walsh, M,D., surgeon ; William UioJiard Edwin 
Smart, M.D., surgeon ; James Jenkins, IM.D., surgeon. 

' For Service as Inspectin' of Machinery, 

Mr Thomas Baker. 

For Service as Engineers of iioyal Navy. 

Messrs Georgo Munloch, John Henry Langley, Wm. Rumble. 

Far Service as Paymasters, 

Messrs Frank Harger and John Beal. 

For Service when Clerk's Assistant. 

Mr George William Muir. 

TTarrant Officers, 

Messrs John Roberts, John Hayles, Richard Veroy, George 
Greenirk Dunlop, Richard Rowe — Gunners, Royal Navy. 
Messrs Robt. Spilsbury and Joseph Kellaway, Boatswains. 
John Sliephenl, Boatswain’s Mate, Jtoy<U Albert; William 
Rickard, Quartermaster, Weser; John Cleverly, Gunner’s 
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Milto, London; Jolm Taylor, Captnin of Forccastlo, 
Lmdwi; John Sullivan, Caj)tain of Afberpfuiinl, Rodney; 
Charles "Willis, Captain of Afterguard, Aijamemnm ; 
William Alien, A.U., Ayamcmnm ; Pet-T Hnnlan, A.B^ 
Chirk w ; Ueorge Alilestonc, A.H., Weser ; Joseph 
Trewavas, Onlinaiy Seaman, Ayamcmmn, 

• Royal Marines. 

Jlrtivet Liout-eoloncls Ucorge Carjlinor Alexander, R.]\T.A.; 
ami William F. Hopkins. 

Tlj-fvet. Majors William Henry March, and George S. Dighy, 
Ii4t3’a] Jdarine Ai*tiilcr 3 % 

(.^aplains David lll^rth and George Brydges •Rodney. 

First Lieutenants Frederick (George Fyin ; Artlmr G. Steele, 
R.M.A. ; A. A. Douglas, R.M.A. ; llarrissoii J. Jiill, Ii.M.A. 
iMo.ssrs Charles Horner, K.M.A. ; George Yule, ILM.A.; 

hMwin Richards ; John Jordan — Sergeants. 

William CJiappel, Corporal; Thomas Wilkinson, Royal 
Marine Artillery, Jlombardior ; John Dull and Thus. 
If err, Gunners, Royal Marine Artillery; John Jlunton 
and John Oshorn, Fri vales. Royal Marines. 


ARMY. 

Gr.\nt» Cuosm (IsT Class). 

Gmerrils Sir J.-unes Simpson, G.O.B.; and Sir George 
Brown, G.(M1. 

Gkanu Okftckhs (*2n Class). 

(Tteivi nd Sir John Fox Jlurgoyne, Rai-t, G.C.R. 
Lietileji:iiiL-g(*neral.s Sir Do Lacy Evans, (f.C.lL; Sir Richanl 
Fii'.:lMnd, (i.C.lh; Sir Colin (\'nnj>heli, 
uM.i joi -pMUTids Sir Jolm Lysjight lVimera.ther, K.C.IL; and 
Sir W. l'\ Williams, of Kars, Bari., K.C.13. 

(JoMMANUKHS (III) ClASs). 

]\Ta jor-L^enerals the Earl of Lucan, If.C.IL; Sir II, J. W. 
Jhjdinrk, KJJ.R; Sir II. AV. Barnard, K.C.B.; Lord 

l{.»kohy, lf.(!.B. 

Lionti naiU general Sir W. Jtiliii Codrington, If.C.B. 
IMfij'U'-generals Sir Harry David Jones, K.(J.B.; Sir Richard 
Airev, K-C.B.; the Hou. Sir James Y. Se»arIott, K.C.B.; 
Sir William Eyre, K.C.B.; the Karl of Cardigan, K.C.B.; 
Sir Hugh Henry Rose, K.C.B.; Sir George Muller, K.C.H.; 
Sir R. James Daens, K.C.B.; Clias. Ash Windham, C.B. 

OFricKiw (Itii Class). 
staff. 

Cajdaiii ami Li<‘ut«.*nant-eolojiel and Brevet Colonel Thomas 
id. Sle(*lo, (M3., Military Secrctaiy, Coldstream GuariLs. 
(lolouel the ITnn. AV. L. rakeuham, C.B., Ad ju tint-general. 
SirJ. Hall, K.(M3., M.D., InKprietor-gcneial of Hospitals, 
(.’olonel AAMlliam JMonl.'igu Scott M‘Aliirdo, Director-general 
Jiand -traiisiiort (Jorjis. 

ATajor and Colonel Lonl Fred. Faiilet, Coldstream Guards, 
tiaptainand Lieutenant-colonel and Brevet (^donol tJie Hon. 

Alex. Gordon, (IB., Quartern i. aster-gen eral’.s Department 
Colonels Arthur Augustus Thurlow Cunyiigliame, C.13. ; 
Hon. F. E. Herbert, C.B., (iuartcrnjiLstcr-gcmeral ; Richard 
Wilbraham, C.B., As.sistaiit Adjutint-generaL 
(Japtain ami Lieiit-colonel and Brevet Colonel Studholnie 
Bniwnrigg, (y.B., Grenadier Guards. 

Licutonaiit-coloiicls Anthony Sterling, C.B., As.sist. Adjutant- 
general ; the Hon. St George Gerald Foley, C.B., Unat; 
Edward Stopford Claremont, C.B., Unat. 

Cavalry. 

Colonels Lord George Augustus Frederick Paget, C.B.; 
and Frederick George Shewell, C.B., 8th llu 9 .sars. 

Infantry, 

Aftijor and Colonel Chas. Win. Ridl^, Grenwlier Guards. 
Colonels tho Hon. Geo, Fred. Ui>ton, C.B., Cokhstrcani 
Guards; Edward W. P. "Walker, C.B., Scots Fusilier 
Guards; Lord AVIlliam Faulet, C.B. 


Coloucls Clmrles Tho.s. A^au Straubenzec, 3d Regiment ; 
Frederick Horn, C.B., 20th Regiment ; diaries Riclmixl 
Sackville, ’ Lord Wesst, C.B. ; Daniel L}’Sons/* C.B., 23d 
^ Regiment ; Frank Adams, fl.B., 28lli Regiment. 

Lieut. -coL Jainc.s Thos. Alauhjwrer, C.B., 30th Raiment 

Colonels Duncan Alex. Cameron, (IB., 42d Regiment; Hon. 
Augustus Almerie Spencer, C.B., 4 Uh Rogiment; Robert 
GaiTctt, 40th Keginumt. 

Licntenant-colonol Rich. Thos. Farren, C.B., 47th Regiment. 

Colonels Charles AVarrcri, (IB., Hiiih Regiment; Charles 
Trollope, C.J5., (y2d Rogiment ; Horatio Shirley, C.B., 88tli 
Regimont; Arthur Johnstone Lawrence, (IB., Riflo Brig. 

Captain and Licutcuant-colonel ami Brevet Colonel Francis 
Seymour, Scots Fusilier (iuards. 

Royal Arfillrry. 

Major-general John Edw'ard Du])uis, (IB. 

Colonels James AVin. Fitxmayor, C.B.; John St George, (Ml;, 
Edwainl (Charles Warde, C.B.; David Edward AVood, (M3. 

Lieutcnant-coloncl John Aliller Ailye, C.B. 

' Royal Rnyhicers. 

Colonels Alexander Gordon, and Fred. E<1. Cliapman, (.Ml 

Kntohts (f'Tn (^lasm). 

Staff, 

and Liout-colonoi and Brevet Colonel Priiico 
Edward of Siixc-AVeimnr, Greii.adier Guards. 

Colonel Charles Tyrrwhit, Unatiaclicd. 

(*a]»tain and Jjieui.-col. Charles Lennox 13. Afailland, Dej).- 
Assist. (iiiarttjnnaster -general, Gia iiadier Guards. 

Lieuteiiaiit-eolonel the Hoii. Jamo.s IVilliam BnavilJo 
Macdonald, C.B., Unaitached. 

ATajorllon. AVm. (.'olville, Aid-de-eamp, Riflo Brigade. 

Brevet Lieut.-c«)lonols Francis Pym Harding, Aid-dc- 
eauip.aiid Assistant Adjutaut-geii., 22d Regiment ; and 
LawTcnco Sharlwoll, Aitl-do-cam)> and Assislaiit (jlluartor- 
master-gcneral, U nattaehed. 

Brevet Alajor Gustavus Hume, Aid-dc-canip and De\»uly- 
assistant Adjulant-gciu'r.al, 38lh Regiment. 

Brevet Lieiit-cols. Keiinot)) Douglas Mackon/.ie, AsRi.slaiifc 
(iuartermaster-gf'iieral, f>2d Regiment ; and ICiImuml 
(filling Hallewcdl, A.ssislant (iuart«Tnia.sler-gcnoral, 
Unattached. 

Brevet Colonel Edw.ard Robert AVethorall, Assistant (^uartcr- 
mastcr-gencral, Unnttaelied. 

Brevet Lieiiienant-coloiicl Hon. I’r.amus (V)lborne, C.B., 
As8i.stant (Juartcrin.a.ster-gciu‘ral, U naUac-Iicd. 

Captain and JJcutenani-colonel James Talbot Aircy, (^B., 
Aasistant (iuarterm.a.stcr-gener.al, Coldstream Gu.ards. 

Brevet Lieu tenant-colon el Georgo AVynelJ M.ayow’, Un- 
attached, A&sistant (Juartermaster-gcmeral. 

Cuiifciin and Lieutemint-rol. Hon. Arthur Edward ITarding<‘, 
As.sistant (inarterma-ster-goncral, (3oldstre;im Gmirds. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonels Joseph Edwin Thackwfll, 
Assistant Adjutant-general, Unattached ; and Hugh 
Smith, 3d Regimont, AsBi.st-mt Adjiitant-gciieral. 

Colonel William Sullivan, C.B., Unattached. 

Brevet liieiitenaiit-coloncl Roliert Bliuio, l-natiaelied, 
As.siRtant Adjutant-general, ami now Alilitary Secretary. 

Lieutenant-coloiiol John Stow'art AVof»d, (VB., As.sislant 
Adjutant-general, Unat lached. 

(Colonel Colliiigwood Dickson, (IB., Royal Artillery. 

Major George Latham Thompson, Depuly-cas.si.stant Adjutant- 
general, 4tli Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutcnaut-colnnel.s Charles J. Wooilford, Dejmty- 
u.R.si.sUint (iiiarlerraastcr-general, Rifle Brigade ; AVilJiam 
Morris, C.B., Dcputy-:«wi.stant Quartcrnnisler-g* ncral, 
17tli Lancers; Georgo Il.arry Smith AVillls Deputy- 
assistimt Quartormnster-general, 77th Ri^giment. 

Brevet Majors Frederick Smith A’aoher, Deymty-asjjHtant 
Quartermaster-geuend, 33d Ro^d*. ; and Win, Bellairs, 
Deputy-assistant (iiiartcjmiastcr-gcneijd, 49th Regiment. 

Brevet Lient.-col. Julius IL Glyn, Brig. Alajor, U. Brigmle. 

Brevet Major Arthur M. Earle, P»rig. Alajor, 67 th Regiment 

Lieutenant-colonels Js. Wells Armstrong, 49tli Rogiment ; 
and George Vaughan Maxwell, C.B., 88th Regiment. 
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Captain and Lieutenant-colonel Cuthbert Ciicoxge SUison, 
Brigade Major, Grenadier Guards. 

Majors Chas. F. Torrens Daniell, Brig. Major, 38ih B^gt. ; 
and Koger llamston, Dcputy-ajssistant Quartermaster- 
gemTal, )lOth Bogiment. 

Medical Staff, 

Pcpiity Inspcctor-gcncrala Archibald Gordon, M.D., C.B. ; 
and James Mouatt, M.D., O.B. 

First Class Surgeon Thomas Patrick Matthew. 

iSenior Surgeon Ordnance Med. Dep«, Richard Coffin Elliot. 

In.syjofitor-goDonil Thomas Alexander, O.B. 

Staff Assistant-surgeon Thoma.s Clarko Brady. 

Second Class Staff Surgeons Thomas Ligortwood, M.D., late 
40th Regiment ; and Henry Thomas Sylvoster, 23d 
Regiment. 

Acting Aasistant-surgeons Gootige Fair, 1M.D. ; and Charles 
O'Calhighan. 

Qtmmumariat, 

Deputy Commissary-generals W. H. Drake, C.B. ; Jolm Win. 
Smith, C.B. ; Philip Turner ; Frederick S. Carpenter. 

Assistant Commissary-generals Montague Wm. Darling, 
and Kean Osborn. 

Cnvalri/, 

Miijor James Conolly, Deputy-assistant Qnartermastor- 
general, Llnattjichcd. 

Brevet Major Alexander James Hardy Elliott, Aid-de-camp, 
.Oth Dnogoon Guards. 

C:t[)laLn Michael APCreagli, 4tli Dragoon Guards. 

Sergeant William Percy, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Corporal Henry Herbert, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Private Charles Bribbington, 6th Dragoon Guards. 

Brevet Major William do Conloniiel Elmsall, Isfc Royal 
Divigoons. 

St rgeiint William Keylo, 1st Royal Dragoons. 

(Japtain and Brevet Lieutenant-colonel George Calvert 
Clarko, 2d Royal Dragoons. 

Trooi» Sergeant-major Wm. Rant, 2d Royal Dragoons. 

Al.njm* ami Brevet Lieut.-col. Alex. Low, 4tli Lt. Dragoons. 

Sergeant David Gil la in, 4 th Light Dragoons. 

Alajfu* and Brevet Lieutenant-colonel Charles Cameron 
Shuto, fitli Tiiniskillen. 

Sergeant Riclmrd Jeffreys, Gtli Inniskillen. 

Alajor anil Brevet Lient.-col. Rodolph do Sails, iSlli Hussars. 

Trumpet- major William (iray, 8tli Hussars. 

Troop Sergeant-major George G. Guttridge, lltli Ilusaars. 

Private John Thomas Bambriok, lltli Hussars. 

Brevet Alajor Arthur Treinayne, 13th Light Dragoons. 

Regimental SergL-major T. G. Johnson, 13Ui Lt. Dragoons. 

(\aptniu Sir William Gordon, Baiii., 17tli Lancer.s. 

Tj'uuipcter John Brown, 17tli Lancers, 

Infantry, 

TToiisEnoLD BiuoAnF;. 

tirrnadier Guards . — Captains and Lieute.nant-eolonels and 
Brevet Colonels Frodi-rii^k William iJamiltoii, and tho 
Ibmonrablo Hugh AlanvcrH Per(?y; Lieutenant and Cap- 
tjiiii and Brevet Lieutenant-colonel George Wentworth 
Alexander ITigginson ; Lieutenant and Captain and 
Brevet Alajor Sir Cliarics Russell, Bt. ; Lieutenant and 
Captain Viscount Balgonio. 

Coldstream Guards. — Captains and Lieiitcn.nnt-coloncls 
William Gregory Dawkins, and Clement William Strong ; 
Lieutenants and Captains and Brevet Alajors llenry 
Ai-mytnge, and Gerard L. Uoodhiko; Lieutenant .and 
C’aptain Harvey Tower. 

Scots PusUicr Guards, — Captains and Lieutenant-colonels 
Freilerick C. A. Stephenson, and the Honourable John 
Strange Jocelyn; Lieutenanta and Captains and Brevet 
Alajors Reginald Gippa, and Francis Baring ; Lieutenant 
and Cn])tain Robert James Lindsay. 


Reoimekts of tub Lies! 

Brevet Afajor Frederick Wells, Ist Royals, Isl Battalion. 
Captains James Archibald Rudoll Tcxld, 1st Royals, Ist 
Battalion; John Martin Brown, 1st Royals, 1st Battalion; 
Charles Hurt, Ist Royals, Ist Battalion. 

1265 Colour-sergeant William Gillies, 1st Royals, 1st Balt. 
Captain Theobald APKenno, 1st Royals, 2d Battalion. 

1 sue Private H. CriseD, lat Royals, 2d Battalion. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonel Fred. F, Maude, 8d Regiment. 
Alajor J. Lewes, Unattached, late 8d Re^mont. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant G. N. Roe^ dd liegiiueiit. 
Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Williams, 4th Regiment. 

Bi-evct ALajor Patrick Robertson, 4th Regiment. 

Captain James Paton, 4ih Regiment. 

Colour-sergeant Thomas Watt, 4th Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonels W. W. Turner, O.B., Unattached ; 

and Arthur J. Pack, half-pay, 7th Regiment. 

Brevet Major Hugh John Hibbert, 7th Regiment. 

Captains Frederick Firnest Aijpleyard, 7th Regiment ; ami 
Henry Mitchell Jonc-s, 7th KeginiOiit. 

Lienten.'mt George Henry Waller, 7tli Regiment. 

1215 Colour-sergeant Joseph Bell, 7th Regiment. 

2710 Private Jarniis Raines, 7th Regiment. 

Alajor Henry Ralph Browne, Unattached, late 9th Regiment. 
Captain llopton Bassett Scott, 0th Regiment. 

Sergeant Willirim Ryder, 9ih Regiment. 

(yor]ioral William Cooke, 9th Regiment. 

Major George King, 13th RegimenL 
Captain George Henry Tylor, 13th Regiment. 

Brevet Major John Dwyer, 14tli RcgimenL 
Sergeant John ATacdonald, 14th Regiment. 

Lieutenant Joseph Oates Travers, 17th Regiment. 

Captain AVilliam Dalrymplo Thompson, 17th lic\ifiinenl. 
Sergeant John Plant, 17th Regiment. 

Brevet Afajora Anthony W. 'S. F. Armstrong, 18th Rogt. ; 

and Matthew Jones Hayman, 18th Regiment. 

Sergeant John Grant, 18th Regiment. 

Alajor Montague Hamilton Dowbiggin, Unattached. 
LuMiticnant Wm. Godfrey Dunham Mast'cy, 19tU Regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel John Lewis Richard Kooke, 19th Regt. 
Brevet Lioutcnant-colonel Robert Warden, I9th R,egimcul. 
Ahajor Kohort Gno.?i 2 »honTS Bright, 19th Regiment. 

Brevet Alajor Edward Chij> 2 )indall, 19lh Regiment. 

J()5I Private John Lyons, 19th Rcgimdnt. 

Ijicuk'iiant-coloncl Frederick Charles Evelegli, 20th llogi,. 
Brevet Alajor Charles Ricliard Butler, 20ih Regiment. 

2700 Sergeiiiit Arthur Rule, 20th Regiment. 

3313 Private Joseph Brown, 20th Regiment. 

Captains Roger Killeen, 2lKt Regiment; William llenry 
Carleton, 21st Regiment ; John George Imago, 21at liegt. ; 
Arthur iVmplcman, 21 st Regiment. 

3313 Sergeant James Line, 21^. Regiment. 

Lieiit.-cols. Henry William Bunbury, C.B., 23d Regfc. ; an<l 
Arthur Jamo.s Herbert (now holding ITnattached Sub- 
stantive Rank). 

Alajor FMward William Deddington Bell, 23d Regiment. 
Bi-cvet Alajor Francis Edward Drewe, 23d Regiment. 

24(i5' Colour-sergeant William Stait, 23d Regiment. 

2945 Cori»oral Kobeii. Shiels, 23d Regiment. 

Brevet Litui tenant-colon el Percy A. Butler, 28 th Regiment. 
Brevet Alajors John G. R. Aplin, 28th Regiment; and 
William Roberts, 28th Regiment. 

Captain Orlando Robert H. Orlobar, 28th Raiment. 

2032 Private Charles Smith, 28Lh Regiment. 

Brevet Alajors Francis Topping Atcherley, 30th Regiment ; 

and Charles Alengaye Green, 30th Regiment. 

Lieuknant Stamcr Guhhins, 30th Regiment. 

Sergoant-m.ajor Richard Nagle, 30th lle^dmeut. 

2422 Private John Al'Cormiok, 3Qth Regiment. 

Alajors Frederick Spence^ 31st Regiment ; and Robert Jolm 
Eager, 31st Regiment. 

Licut.-col. George Valentine Mnndy, C.B., 83d Regiment. 
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SrcTet Lieut.-ool. John Elias Collings, 33d lleglment. 

Major Edward Westby Donovan, 38d Eoglmont. 

Brevet Majors John Edward Taubmau Quale, 33d Bogt. ; 

and William Pretyman, 33d liogiment 
2903 Sergeant William M‘Kay, d3d Regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Arthur Cyril Coodenongh, 84th Regt. 
Brevet Lieutenant-colonels John Simpson, 31tU Begiment; 

and John Owilt, 34 th lU^iment. 

Sergeant-major John Mortimer, 34th Regiment. 

LicuL-colonel John William Sidney Smitli, 38th Regiment. 
Captain Compton Alwyn Scraso Dickens, 38Ui Regiment. 
Lieutenant Willioin Kidston Ellea, 3Sth Regiment. 
Assistant-surgeon William Younge Jeeves, 38th Regiment. 
1510 Prlvato John Scott, 3Sth Regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel William Munro, 31)th Regiment. * 

Brevet Major William Lcckie. 39th Regiment. 

Captain Ralph Edward Carr, 39th Rcgt., late 39ih Rcgt. 
Sergeant-major Joseph Jobberns, 39th J^imeut. 

Major Georgo Skipwith, Dnattached, 

Lieutenant-colonol Julius Edmund Goodwyn, 41 at Rcgt. 
Brevet Majors Hugh Kowhinda, 41st Regt. ; and Luinloy 
Gialiani, Unnttaclied. 

Crtplaiii William Allan, 41st Regiment. 

Hergeiint J.'iTne.s O’Neill, 4lKt llogimcnt. 

Liiiioe-cori>oral Peter Slockoy, 4lHt Regiment. 

Cuptniiis John Chetham McLeod, 42d Regiment ; and John 
Drysdak*, 42d Regbneut. 

AssisLant-siirgeon William A. Maekiniion, 42<1 Regiment. 
Lieu tenant and Adjutant William Wood, 42il Regiment. 
Colour-sergeant Charles (Christie, 42d Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonel Wm. MacMahon, 44th Regiment. 
Brevet Majors John llohinson, 44th Regiment; and Richard 
Preston, 44th llcgiment- 

Assistant’-surgeoii John Gibbons, 44th, Regiment. 

1‘rivnte Robert Thiinbleby, 44th Regiment. 
Lieuteiiani-coloncl Alexander Maxwell, 4(lth Regiment. 
Brevet Major Georgo Dallas, 46th Regiment. 

3492 Privnto William Bond, 46th Regiment. 

3030 Private William Simpson, 461 h Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonels John Henry Lowrnles, 47th 
Itc'girnent; and James Villiers, 47tli llegiinont. 

Brevet Majors Charles Courtney Villier.s, 47th Regiment; 

ami Chai-lcs Aldersey Stevenson, 47tl> Regiment. 

Colour- sergeant John Wilson, 47th Regiment. 

Major Frederick West, 48th Regiment. 

2730 Coj'];)oral Thomas Kelly, 48th Regiment, 
liicut.-col- John Thornton Grant, C.B,, 49tU Rcgirnent. 
Brevet Lieiitenant-coloiielJohn Hy nde King, 49th Regiment. 
Brevet JMajor James William Dewar, 49th Regiment. 

Brevob Lieutenant-colonel Cadwallader Adams, 49th Rcgt-. 
(.’apt. Tlios. Priaulx St George Armstrong, 49th Regiment. 
Corporal James Butler, 49th Regiment. 

Lient.-colonels Richard Waddy, C.B., 50th Regiment ; and 
John Liic.aa Wilton, 5()lU Regiment. 

Major Ileathfiobl .Tamos Frampton, lato 50th Regiment. 
Brevet Major Andrew Campbell K. Loek, 50th Regiment. 
(Johuir-sergeant Angus Mac^pherson, 50th Regiment. 

Liciit.-colonol Henry C. B. Daulxme^", C.B., 55th Regiment. 
Brevet Major Frederick Cockayne Ellou, 65th Regiment, 
(’aptain John Richard Hume, 55 tU Regiment. 

Brevet Major Robert liiime, 55th Regiment. 

Captain William Barnston, 55th Regiment. 

2612 Drummer and Lance-corporal Joseph Doyle. 

Captain Richard Anderson, 56th Regiment. 

Brevet Major Henry Butler, 57th Regiment. 

Captain Gerard John Forsyth, 67th Regiment. 
Sergeant-major George Cumming, 57th llegimciit. 

2101 Sergeant William Griffith, 57th Regiment, 

1782 Joseph Burgess, 57th Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonel James Daubeny, C2d Regiment. 
Brevet Major Charles Gooch, 62d Regiment. 

Captain Edward Henry Hunter, 62d Regiment. 

Private Josexffi Newman, 62d Regiment. 


Brovot Lieutenant-colonel Thomas llarrics, 63d Regiment. 
2616 Sergeant Hawthorn Christopher EUiott, 63d Regiment. 
Lieutenant-colonel Henry Smyth, G.B,, 68th Regiment. 
Captain Thomas De Courcy Hamilton, 68th Re^ment. 
Lieutenant Aubrey Harvey Tucker, 68th Rcgiii\ent. 
Colour-aorgeant Ileuty Sladden, 68tb Regiment. 

2773 Corporal Fletcher, 68th Regiment. 

2330 Private John Ogden, 68th R^ment. 

Licut.-colonel Charles Ready, 7lBt Rogimont. 

Major William Hope, 71st Regiment. 

Lieutenant-colouci William Parke, 72d Regiment. 

Majors Alexander Dalton Thelluason, 72d Regiment ; and 
William Rickman, Unattached, lato 77 th Regiment. 
Brevet Major Henry Robert Carden, 77tli Regiment. 

Captain Edward Henry Chawner, 77th Regiment. 
Sergeant-major Henry Borritt, 77th Regiment. 

1825 Private Thomas Coonin, 77th Regiment. 

Brevet Lieutenant-colonel William M‘CaIl, 79tli Regiment. 
Brevet Major William Ch.mval Hodg.«ion, 79th Regiment. 
Captain Henry Wotton Campbell, 79th Regiment. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant James Young, 79th Regiment. 
Sergeant William Davie, 79th Regiment. 

Brevet Lieut.-coloncl Ed. Herbert Maxwell. 88th Regiment. 
Brevet Major Nathaniel Steevens, 88th Kegiinent. 

Captains George Richard Browne, 88th Regiment ; and 
George Rolx^rt Bcresfonl, 88th Regiment. 

2453 Sergeant Thomas Goggiiis, 88tJi Rogiinciit. 

3257 Sergeant Jo»ei)h Grennan, S8th Regimuut. 

Brevet Lieut.-colonel Fred. Charles Aylmer, 89th Regiment. 
Brevet Majors William Boyle, 89th Regiment; and .L 
Macdonald Cux^pago, 89th Regiment. 

Private John Fisher, 89th Regiment. 

Brevet Licut.-coloncls R. Grove, OUtli Regiment ; and T. 
Sinitli, OOtli Regiment. 

Captain Ganiet Joscjdi Wolselcy, 90th Regiment, 

2921 Sergeant Joseph Smaller, DOtli Regiment. 

Brevet Lieut. -colonel John Alexander Ewart, 93d Regiment. 
Captains Robert Crowe, 93d Rogiment ; and (leorgo Coni- 
wall, 93d Regiment. 

Colour-.sergeniit Alexander Knox, 93d Reriincjit. 
lAeutenant-coIonel Henry Hume, C.B., 95tb Regiment. 
Major John Neptiino Sargent, llnaltached, lato 95tU Regl. 
Brevet Major Hon. JCyre ( -balloner Henry Massey, 9.'it]i Kegt. 
(Captain George Lynedoek Oariuichael, 95lli lL*gin>ejit. 
Liouiennni and Adjutant John Sexton, 95th Regimen 1. 

1829 Private Timothy Abbott, 95lh Regiment. 
LieuU'nant-colontl Thomas Onslow Ingram, 97th Regt. 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Edmund ‘’oruwall Legh, 97 th Regiment. 
Brevet Major (/’harles Henry jjiimley, 97th Regiment. 

1886 Colour-sergeant Peter Lawless, 97th Regiment. 

2139 Private Peter John Stone, 97th Regiment. 

Liout.-col. Edw. Artlmr Soincrsot, Ist Balt. Kith' Brigade. 
Brevet Major Hon. Jb.nry t'lilTord, 1st Batt. Uitle Briga«le. 
Lieut, and Adjutant J«'hu Brett, 1st Bait. Ritlo Brigade. 
1174 Sergeant Timolljy Mun>hy, 1st Batt. Rille Jh’iga<Ii'. 
Private Francis WJieatley, 1st BatLilioii Ritlo Rrigade. 
Brevet Liout.-col. Alex. !Maedoiniell, C.B., 2d Batt. Rillo Br. 
Brevet ^lajor Wm. A. Fyers, 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Captain Edward Win. Blackett, 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Lieut. John Simpson Knox, 2tl Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Sergeant John Andrew.H, 2d Battalir)n Rille Brigade. 

Brevet Major Claud T. Bourehier, 3d Batt. Rifle Brigade. 

Itoyal Ariittery, 

Lieutenant-colonel Edwin Wodoliousc, O.B. 

Brevet Lieu ten ant- colonels Henry F. Strange, (Ul. ; and 
Edward Bnice Hauiloy. 

Brevet Majors G. T. Field, Assistant QuiiiitjnnaRter-gen. ; 
John Fraser Lodingtuii Ba<ldeley, John George Booth by, 
John Singleton, Edmund John Carthew, John Edward 
William John Bolton, (Jharles Henry Owen, 
Spencer Delves Broughton, John tlamcs Brandling, C.B. ; 
John Turner, C.B. ; Edward Moiibmy, William Ediuiin<l 
Moyscs Reilly, William Windham Augustus Lukin, 
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Oorporalu John UnrgreavoR, 4th Company*, 12th Batt. ; and 
Johti tStevenson, H. Battery. 

Bombardier Hugh Wiicatle'^, 6th Company, 1 2th Batt. 

Qonuers and Drivers Wm. Todd, 6th Coinpnny, 11th Batt. ; 
William Hendry, Ist Company, 12th Bait^ion ; liobert 
Bnrkc, 6th Company, 11th Battalion; John Gibbs, Slh 
Couiixiny, 3d Battalion ; J. M.‘Veiglv 4th Com]>any, llth 
Battalion. ^ 

Jioyal JBngifieera, 

Brevet Licutcnant^colonels Gcorgo Bent, C.B. ; Buntneo 
Fane Bourchicr, C.B. ; Kdward Blanton. 

Brevet Majors James Frankfort Manners Browne, C.B. ; 
Horace William Montagu ; Francis Horatio do Vero. 

Lieutenants Arthur A’Court Fisher, Gerald Graham, John 
Clayton Cowell, John Fretcdieville Dykes Donnelly, 
How.'ird Craufurd Blphinstone, Glastonln)ry Neville, 
William Christian Anderson, Chiirlea Nassau Martin, 
John Merviu CatcItfTe Drake, Charles George Gordon. 

Comet John Landry, late Sergeant, No. 1176, L.T.C. 

Itoyat Sappera and itfinrra, 

Colour-Horgls. Hohry Macdonald, No. 237 ; Joseph Smntou, 
No. 861 ; George Jarvis, No. 1873, 

Seigcants Peter Leitch, No. 763 ; and Samtiel Cole, No. 2515, 
Driver Company. 

Corporal John P.aul, No. 1110. 

2d Oor|>oral Joseph Collins, No. 2382. 


|M.'ii\y lists were pnhllshcd during the w'ar, contiining the names of officers and men whose service.'? ha«l received 
honorary iiieiiiiun hy the c<iiJiinnnders : such, for instance, as a list of those engtOged in the attack on the Uedan ; hut tho 
aU)Vc hi ]>erlia]»s Ixjst fitted to bo placed upon permanent record— containing, as it docs, names l>oloiiging to all the 
regiments and all the departmenia of service engaged in tho Bast. Of the 22,500 gallant men who were carried effi by 
wounds and dist*ases during the war, none lived to see the day when this * Legion of Ilonopr’ distribution took ]>lace. 

The Honorary DisiiTiciioiis roconled in this A)ipendix relate only to the British Army and Navy, and do not inchule 
those awarded to the French, Sardinians, and Turks.] 



Brevet Majors Frederick Miller, William James Easten 
Grant| Philiji Dickson, llodcrick Mackenzie, Hugh 
Archd. Beauchamp Cain]>bell, William Powell Kichards, 
Jolin Spurway, William Henry Kandolph Simpson. 

Capijiin lionry Hamilton Oonolly. 

Liciibmatits Augustus Honry King, James Lyons, Knynsford 
(•ytherus I^n^lcy, Honry James Alderson, John Edwanl 
Uuck Keene, llenry Arhuthnot, Stuart Maxwell, Arthur 
Hideout, John Andrew Price, John Henry Brown, Walter 
Astiui Fox Strangways, Edwin Markham, Charles Edward 
Torriaiio, William Stirling, Ernest Courtenay Yiiughan, 
Honry Percy Tillard, Logh Delves Broughton, Francis 
Waltijr de W inton, Heniy John Foquett Ellis Hiekes, 
Noel Ilamlyn Harris, W. J. Hall, Fred. OouUhursi^Elton. 

SurgooiiH H. H. Fasson, 66th Kegt, late Koyal Artilleiy; 
and W. Ptsiirson Word, 17ih liegt., late Royal Artillery. 

2d Class Staff-surgeon Thomas Park, late Royal Artillery. 

Assistunt-surgcoii Arthur Henry Taylor. 

Veterinary-surgeon John Surtees Stockicy. 

Commissary William Young. 

Deputy Assistant -Comiuissarios John Isaac Lilley, and 
Arthur Hunt. 

Sergeant-major William Norton. 

Qitftrtemia.Mter-seiyeant Geo.'Mervin, Royal H. Artillery. 

(Jompaiiy-scrgeant Jos. Mitchell, 6th Com., 11th B.attalion. 

Sergeant Thomas Mit.(‘hell, 2d Oom])any, 8th Buttalioii. 

.. Sergoaiit-ciiuductor.') John Devine; Goo. Kerr, 12th Bait. ; 
Robert Brucc. 
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OF TBE 

CHIEF EVENTS DURING THE WAR. 


1853. 

Miir. 2. Prim^c Alcricliikofr:it Crtnstaiitiiioijlf. 

II 8. If » liolil intervii^w with Julian. 

Apr. 13. If n increased ri<jour of (lejiiamls. 

•I 21. ‘Secret rViiTespoinlence' with Czar closG<l. 

]\ray n. Sultan grant^-d rirniaii concerning ‘llojy Places.’ 
r 21. Russian J^inhassy left Consiaulinnple. 

I 23. Sultan’s Manileslo to European J’ov\er.s, 

•I 31. Count Nes.solroile demanded ‘ Material tlua ran tees.’ 
.Tuno 8. British LTeet ordered to IL'ivilanelh'f*. 

.Inly 2. liussuiii Army crossed the Piutli. 

I 14. Turkey protestcl ju'ainst (lie Inva-^iou. 

Oct. fl. II declared AiVar a.^'ain.st Kiissia. 

ff 8. Omar ra<'lia demanded iwfdl of Russians. 

It 23. Eirst hostile Jincouiitor, at Isakcha. 

If 2S. Turks croBso<l Danube at Kalafat. 

■I 30. EritLsh Fleet entered J3o.splinriis. 

Nov. 1. Russia accepted War with Turkey. 

If 4. Turks gaine<l Battle of Olienitza. 

II 30. Russian Attack at Sinope. 

Bee. 31. Sultan accepted ‘Identic Note.’ 

1854. 

dan. 2. .Sweden and Boninark, Treaty t»f Neutrally. 

If 4. Allietl Fleets entered Rla<*.k Sen. 

•I 5. Turks gai)ied Hattie of Citale. 

•I 8. Riis-sians entered the Bohrud.scha. 

II 20. Itlmperor Na]»oleon’s Letter to the Czar. 

Feb. 0. (’/.ar replied to Na])oleon. 
ff 10. Peace Deputation, interview with Czar. 

II 21. ( V.ar is.sned threatenin" 'Manifesto. 

'I 23. Hriii.sh Ff>rces began t.o embark for East. 

Nlav. 1 1. Baltic Fleet sailed from Spithoa^l. 
n 10. French Forces began to embark for Efi.st. 

II 20. Baltic Fleet (French) sjiiled from Brest. 

'I 28. England and Franco dcclarc<l War. 

■I 30. Baltic Fleet left Kiel. 

Apr. 14. Ru.ssian.s commenced Siege of Silistria. 

II 15. Convention iHitwecn England, France, and Turkey. 
ri IS. Omar Pacha defeated JiiUlors near Rassova. 

» 20. Austria and Prussia, Convention of Neutrality. 

II 21. 27,000 Allied Troops near Oalliiioli. 

II 22. Odessa bombarded. 

May 1. Allied Armies advanced to BoBphoru.s. 

»i 4. Turkish Fleet entered Black Sciu 
H 12. Loss of tho Tiger^ off 0<itssa. 
n 28. Allies advanc^ to Varna. 

II 20. Desperate Sortie at Silistria. 

June 0. Russians advanced towards Kars. 
r» 13. All ied Fleets joined in the Baltic, 
ir 1 4. Austria and Turkey, Treaty of Boyadji-Kcuy. 

If 18. Turks defeated at Orzughetti. 

11 23. Russians raised Siege of Silistria. 

July 7. Turks gained Battle of Giurgevo. 

If 21. Fleets advanced to reconnoitre Crimen. 


July 28. Russians evacuated Wallachia. 

ff w Turks defeated near Bayazid. 

* II 30. French Army joined Baltic Fleet, 

Aug. (5. Turks lost Battle of Kurekdere. 

II 13-16. Siege of Bomarsund. 

II 20. Austrians entered Princu'palities. 

II 21. Bombanlinent of Kola, in 'White Sea. 

II 25. Expedition to Crime.a announced. 

•I 30. Suicide of Admiral JViw. 

Sej). 4. Allies defeated at P^iropaulovsk. 

I, 5. Allioil Arinammit K-gan to leave Varna. 

•I S>. Frcncli Army ijuitic'd Baltic. 

I. 14. Allies landed at Old Fort. 

11 15. Rtissiaiis evacuated Moldavia. 

•I 10. Cavalry SkiriuiBh at Bulganak. 

II 20. Battle of the Alma. 

II 23. Allies commenced Flank-march. 

II II MfUchikoff sank Russian Fleet. 

- II 24. McnchikolTs I<'latik-nuirch to Bakteheserai. 

If If British Woundetl began to roach Scutari. 

If -I General Williams furrived at Kars. 

II 2o*. British took po&sossion of Balaklava. 

II 20. Beatli of Marshal St A rmiud. 

II 30. TotUIehoii iK’gaii to fortify Si4)astopoL 
Oct. 2. Sicgo-anriy encamped befoni SekxstopoL 
fi 12. TlvKa' Sick and Wounded Fund estjiblished. 
ft 33. Patriotiic Fund established, 
n 17. First Bombardment of Sebastopol commcnccil. 

•I 23. Miss Nightingale <b parted to tho East.. 

« 25. Battle of Balaklava. 

If 26. First Battle of Jjikoriijanii. 

Nov. 5. Second or (froa,t Battle of Inkfrinann. 

II 14. Bestructivc llurricaiie nt Crimea. 

•I 20. ConU'sts at the ‘Ovona,’ 2 iear Sebastopol. 

B(;c. 2. Tripartite Tr(?aty against Ru.ssia, 

If 22, Sir E. Lyons succeeded Admiral Biindas. 

II 24. Admiral Bruat succeeded Admiral lltuticlin. 

.1 28. ‘ Mejnorandum* on the ‘Four Points.* 

.1 855. 

Jan. 23. Lord John Russell quitted AWdeen Ministry. 
fi 2(j. Sm*dmla entered tho Alliance, 
ff 29. Sebastopol Committee appointed. 

II 31. A bcnleen Ministry resigned. 

Fch. 5. l^dinerston Ministry formed, 
fi 6. Warrant giving Commissions to Sergeanta anti 
Corporals. 

fi 20. Night-march in Snow to Tcliernayn. 

II 22. White Works constructed by Russian.’?.* 
fi If Peel Party quitted Palmerston Ministry, 
ff 24. French defeated at tlie White “Works, 
hlar. 2. Czar Nicholas died. 

* An error ocours at p. 342. The fortificfl earlh works constructed 
by tlie Russians on the 22d of Kebnmry were tho * White Works * on 
Sapoune Hill : the Mamelon was fortined a few days later. 
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Mar. 15. Vienna C'^nferencee commenced. 

M 22. Great Soitie from Sebiistopo]. 

Apr. 4* Baltic ^leet left Spithead. 

H 9. Second Bombardment of Sebastopol. 

11 16. Black Sea Telegraph completed. 

tt 17. Russian Ships escaiied from PCtropaulovsk. 
n 19. Blflo-pitH taken by Colonel Egerton. 
n 24. Sardinian Army embarked at Genoa. * 
ff 26. Vienna Oonforences closed. 

May 1,2. French cajiturod Kiflo-pits. 

H 16. PelisHicr Bucceedod Caurobert. 

11 22,23. Fierce contests near Cemetery at Sebastopol, 

n 23. Expedition to Sea of Azof. 

If 24. Mr DiBi*aeli*8 Motion against the Ministry 
defeated. 

II 25. Allies took Kcrtch and Yenikolo. 

It II Russian Ships oscapcid from Do Castries Bay. 

II 26. Allies entered Sea of Azof. 

Jane 1. Alllctl Fleets joined in Baltic. 

11 3. Allies cannonaded Taganrog. 

II 5. llaugd Massi'icrc. 

II 6. Third Romliardment of Sebastopol. 

II S. Sir F. Baring's Motion in favour of the Govomment 
carried. 

II II Momeloii, Quarries, and White Works taken. 

II 9. Prince Albert’s Speech on Public Aihiirs. 

II 17. Fourth Bombardment of Sebastopol. 

II 18. Allies defeated at MalakoA' and llodaii. 
ir II Sebastopol Oonimiitco issued Report. 

It 28. Death of Lord Raglan. 

July 16.1 Lord J. Russell quitted Palmerston MiiUKtry. 


July 26. Funeral of Lord Raglan. 

Aug. 9~11. Bombardment of Sveaborg. 
ff 16. Battle of the TcLernaya. 

It 17. Fifth Bombardment of Sebastopol. 

Sep. 5. Final Bombardment commenced 
tr 9. ARies entered Sebastopol. 

II 24. Expedition to Taman. 
n 29. Cavalry Action near Eupatoria. 

II ft General Williams defeated Mouravieff at Kars. 
Oct. 3. Omar Paclia landed at Soucouni-Kalc. 

H 17. Bombardment and Capture of Kinbiirn. 

Nov. 6. Omar Pacha forced Passage of the Inguiir. 
n 10, Czar Alexander visited Sel>fi.stopol. 
ri 15. Terrible Explosion of French Magazine. 
n 21, Treaty of Swe«len with Western Powers. 

If 29; Surrender of Kars. 

» 29. Nightingale Fund established. 

Doc: 8. bmiir Pacha ended Mingrelian Expediiiou. 

3856. 

Jan. 16. Russia accepted Bases of Negotiation. 

» 29. Sultan issued new Ilatti-huinayouii. 

Feb. 25. Pletiipot-ciitiaries met at Paris. 

M 29. Armistice commenced in 
Mnr. 30. Treaty of Peace signed at I’avis. 

Apr. 8. l)isciif>.‘ ion in Congress on state of Europe. 

II -l.j. Separate Trii^irtitt*. Treaty signed. 

•I 16. P.aris (^mgrcss close«l. 

11 II Sardinian Menioraiiflum on A flairs of Itab.. 

» 27. Treaty of Peace nitifiod at Paris. 
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